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Announcements 
and  Catalogue 


Marquette  University" 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences* 

Courses  in  Letters,  Sciences  and.  Philosophy,  leading  to  the  Bach- 
elor's degree  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Co-operative  System  of  Engineering  education.  A  five-year 
course  leading  to  a  professional  degree  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Chemical  or  Electrical  Engineering. 

School  of  Medicine. 

A  six-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
and  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

College  of  Law. 

a.  The  Day  Law  School,  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws ; 

b.  The  Evening  Law  School,  a  four-year  course  preparing  for  ad- 
mission to  the  har. 

School  of  Dentistry. 

A  "four-year  -course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery. 

The  R.  A.  Johnston  School  of  Economics* 

a.  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degTee  of  Bachelor  of  Com- 
mercial Science; 

b.  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Economics, 

c.  A  two-year  Diploma  Course. 

School  of  Journalism* 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism,  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  Journalism,  Bachelor  of  Literature  in  Journalism  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism. 

Training  School  for  Nurses. 

Conducted  in  connection  with  Trinity  Hospital.  A  three-year 
course. 

Marquette  University  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Instruction  in  Piano,  Vocal,  Violin,  Organ  and  all  orchestral 
instruments.  Theory  and  History  of  Music,  Dramatic  Art,  Art 
of  Expression,  Public  School  Music,  Ensemble  and  Sight-Kead- 
ing. 

Marquette  Academy. 

Preparatory  Department,  Classical  and  Commercial  courses, 
Courses  preparatory  to  Law,  Medicine  and  Engineering. 

Summer  School. 

Six  weeks'  session  during  July  and  August. 


•  These  Department*  also  have  evening  session*. 
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DIRECTORY 

All  correspondence  to  the  following: 

MAEQUETTE  UNIVEESITY, 

Eev.  Herbert  C.  Noonan,  S.  J.,  President. 
COLLEGE  OF  AETS  AND  SCIENCES, 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Murphy,  S.  J.,  Dean. 

THE  EOBEET  A.  JOHNSTON  COLLEGE  OF  ECONOMICS, 

Charles  R.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 

COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEEEING, 

J.  C.  Pinney,  Jr.,  A.B.,  C.E.,  Dean. 
SCHOOL  OF  JOUENALISM, 

Eey.  John  Danihy,  S.  J.,  Director. 
COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

Max  Sciioetz,  A.B,.  LL.B.,  Dean. 
should  be  addressed  at  MAEQUETTE  UNIVEESITY,  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 

Send  the  mail  of  the  following  departments  to  the  accompanying 
addresses : 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE, 

Louis  F.  Jermain,  M.D.,  Dean, 

Address: — Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
COXSEEVATOEY  OF  MUSIC, 
Liborious  Semmann,  Dean. 

Address: — 1505  Grand  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NUESES, 

Miss  Delphine  Hines,  E.  N.,  Superintendent. 

Address:     Trinity  Hospital,  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 
SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTEY, 

1 1  i:\kv  L.  Banziiaf,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  Dean. 

Address: — Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Address  the  FACULTY  in  care  of  the  department  in  which  they 
teach. 

Address  the  STUDENTS  in  care  of  the  department  in  which 
they  arc  enrolled,  and  at  the  addresses  given  above. 
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GENERAL  CALENDAR  1919-1920 

1919 

Jan.      3 — Friday:    Classes  resumed. 

Jan.    22 — Wednesday:    Semester  examinations. 

Jan.    31 — Friday :   Registration  for  Second  Semester. 

Feb.      3 — Monday:    Opening  of  classes  for  Second  Semester. 

Feb.    22 — Saturday  :    Washington's  Birthday. 

Mar.   14 — Friday:   President's  Day. 

Apr.    17 — Holy  Thursday:    Easter  Recess  begins. 

Apr.    22 — Tuesday:    Classes  resumed. 

May    30 — Friday:    Memorial  Day.    Recess. 

June     9 — Monday  :    Examinations,  Second  Semester. 

June  17 — Tuesday:    Commencement  Exercises. 

June  30 — Monday:    Summer  Sessions  opens.  (Arts  Building,  Twelfth 

and  Grand  Avenue). 
Sept.  10-13 :  Registration  for  Regular  Session  1919-1920. 
Sept.  15 — Monday:   Classes  begin  (X.  B.  A.  and  S.  and  Pre-medical.) 
Xov.  10 — Monday :   Quarterly  Examinations. 
Xov.  26 — Wednesday,  9  :30  p.  m. :    Thanksgiving  Recess. 
Dec.      1 — Monday:    Classes  resumed. 
Dec.    21 — Sunday :    Christmas  recess. 

1920 

Jan.      5 — Monday :    Classes  re-open,  8  a.  m. 

Jan.    22 — Thursday:    Semester  Examinations. 

Jan.    31 — Saturday:    Registration  for  Second  Semester. 

Feb.      2 — Monday :    Second  Semester  opens. 

Feb.    23 — Monday:    (Transferred)   Washington's  Birthday. 

Mar.  15 — Monday:    (Transferred)  President's  Day. 

Mar.  31 — Wednesday :   Easter  Recess  begins,  9  :30  p.  m. 

Apr.     6 — Tuesday:    Classes  resumed. 

May    29  or  31 — Memorial  Day. 

June     8 — Monday:    Semester  Examinations. 

June  17 — Wednesday:   Commencement  Exercises. 
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BOARD  OF  REGENTS 

The  Board  of  Regents  is  the  bond  of  union  or  connecting  link 
between  the  University  Faculty  and  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee.  As 
the  University  is  designed  to  be  the  University  of  the  City  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  as  such  to  form  an  important  factor  in  the  civic  life  and 
development  of  the  city,  the  Board  of  Regents  unites  these  two, 
enabling  the  Faculty  of  the  University,  on  the  one  hand,  to  direct 
their  energies'  for  the  best  interests  of  the  city,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  procuring  the  substantial  co-operation  of  public-spirited  citizens 
in  furthering  the  activities  of  the  University. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  are  chiefly  of  an  advisory  and  repre- 
sentative nature — to  advise  with  the  Faculty  of  the  University  as  to 
the  best  means  and  methods  for  meeting  the  higher  educational 
requirements  of  the  city,  and  to  represent  to  the  public-spirited  citi- 
zens the  ways  and  means  by  which  they  may  render  the  activities  of 
1  he  University  efficient  for  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 


MEMBERS. 

MOST  REV.  SEBASTIAN  G.  MESSMER,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Milwaukee. 

HON.  GERHARD  A.  BADING,  M.D., 

Ex-Mayor  of  Milwaukee. 

WILLIAM  GEO.  BRUCE, 

Secretary,  Milwaukee  Assc.  of  Comm. 

HON.  PAUL  D.  CARPENTER, 
"Ex-Judge,  Probate  Court,  Milwaukee. 

[GNATZ  CZERWINSKI, 
"Real  Estate  and  Insurance. 

HUMPHKEY  J.  DESMOND, 
Editor,  Catholic  Citizen,   Milwaukee. 


F.  K.  ESPENHAIN, 
President)   Espenhain  Co. 
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GEN.  OTTO  IT.  FALK, 

President,  Allis-Chalmers  Co. 

ALBERT  FRIEDMANN, 

Ed.   Schuster   Co. 

JOHN  G.  GREGORY, 

Former   Editor,   Evening    Wisconsin. 

HON.  JAMES  G.  JENKINS, 

Judge  U.  S.  District  Court  (retired). 

HARRY  S.  JOHNSTON, 

President,  Robert  A.  Johnston  Co. 

E.  J.  KEARNEY, 

Kearney  &   Trecker  Co.,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

JOHN  H.  KOPMEIER, 

President,  Wisconsin  Lakes  Ice  &  Cartage  Co. 

JOHN  H.  MOSS, 
Manufacturer. 

THOMAS  J.  NEACY, 
Manufacturer. 

COL.  GITSTAV  PABST, 

President,  Pabst  Brewing  Co. 

AUGUST  REBHAN, 

Insurance. 

A.  T.  VAN  SCOY, 
Assistant  Secretary,  I.  H.  C.  of  America. 

EDWARD  A.  UHRIG, 
President,  Milwaukee-Western  Fuel  Co. 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J., 

President. 

REV.  JAMES  D.  FOLEY,  S.  J., 

Secretary. 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J., 
Treasurer. 


FACULTY  REGENTS 

REV.  JOS.  A.  MURPHY,  S.  J., 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

REV.  JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.  J., 

College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J., 

R.  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics. 

REV  JOHN  DANIHY,  S.  J., 

School  of  Journalism. 

REV.  HUGH  B.  MacMAHON,  S.  J., 

College  of  Law. 

REV.  CHARLES  B.  MOULINIER,  S.  J, 

School  of  Medicine. 

REV.  TERENCE  II.  DEVLIN,  S.  J., 
Conservatory  of  Music 
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FACULTY 

Rev.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J.,  President  of  the  University. 
Lecturer,  Professional  Ethics. 

ABRAMS,  BERNARD  A.,  Professor  of  German  and  French. 

•ACKERMAX,  W.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

AHEARX,  TEREXCE  H.,  S.  J.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

AXDERSOXT,   ORLAF,   LL.B.,   Personal  Property.  Domestic   Rela- 
tion*. 

ATKINSOX^,  CHARLES  R.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Econom- 
ics, Professor  of  Political  Science,  Economics  and  Science. 

ATWOOD,    WILLIAM   A.,    M.A.,   Assistant   Professor   of  Biology. 
Dental  College. 

BACH,  GUSTAV,  Violin. 

BACH,  HUGO.  Violoncello. 

BACKUS,  Hon.  A.  C,  LL.B.,  Criminal  Law. 

BALOW,  CHARLES,  Cornet. 

BAXZHAF,  HEXRY  L.,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  Dean,  Dental  College,  Profes- 
sor of  Operative  Dentistry;  Superintendent  of  Trinity  Hospital. 

BARTA,  E.  F.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Microscopy. 

BAUER,  ROBERT  X.,  Ph.G.,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry;  Director 
of  Chemical  Laboratories. 

*BAUR,  E.  F.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ear,  Xose  and  Throat. 

BECKER,  C.  J.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology :  Medical  Superin- 
tendent of  Dispensary. 

BECKER,  WILHELM  F.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

BELTON,  HARRY  F.,  Clarinet. 

BENNETT,  JOHN  P.,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

BENNETT,  WILLIAM  H.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Dental  Jurisprudence. 


it  On  leave  of  absence  for  Military   Service. 
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BENSON,  W.  J.,  D.D.S.,  Professor,  Dental  Anatomy,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Orthodontia. 

BLISS,  WILLIAM  D.,  B.S.,  Chem.E.,  Professor,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. 

•BLUMENTHAL,  E.  W.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

BOCK,  J.  C,  Ch.E.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Department  and  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

BOORSE,  L.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

BOOZ,  Miss  MAMIE,  Piano. 

BOUKSY,  ALFEED  V.,  French  and  German. 

•BRUINS,  D.  V.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

BUELL,  ADAMS,  Professor,  Piano. 

BUMBALEK,   ANTON,   Mus.B.,   Associate  Professor  Piano,   Har- 
mony, Counterpoint,  Composition,  Theory  of  Music. 

BURNS,  GEORGE,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Contracts. 

BUSSEWITZ,  M.  A.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Dental 
College. 

BURTON,  J.  J.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

CAIN,  REV.  MARK,  S.  J.,  Ethics;  History;  English;  Greek;  De- 
bating. 

CAFFREY,  A.  J.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

CANRIGHT,  CHAS.  E.,  LL.B.,  Damages. 

CARTER,  GEORGE  H.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry. 

CARVER,  THOMAS,  Bassoon  and  Saxophone. 

CAVANEY,  C,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

<  HAMBERLAIN,    Mrs.    HELEN,    Dietitian,    Nurses'     Training 
School. 

CHAPMAN,  V.  A.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Opthalmoloyy. 

CHARLTON,  Miss  ALICE  Q.,  M.A.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 


ir  On  leftre  at  tbaence  for  Military  Service 
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CHURCHILL,  WILLIAM  H.,  LL.B.,  Common  Law  Pleading,  Torts. 

COFFEY,  CHARLES  J.,  M.A..  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ear,  Nose 
and  Throat. 

CORRIGAN,  W.  D.,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Evidence. 

CHRISTOPH,  Miss  MAY,  Instructor  Piano. 

fCRONYN,  WILLIAM  J.,  LL.B.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  of  Forensic  Medi- 
cine. 

DANIHY,  Rev.  JOHN,  S.  J.,  Dean  and  Faculty  Regent,  School  of 
Journalism;  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Short  Story  Writ- 
ing, History  of  Journalism. 

De  NOSAQLT),  S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

DEGLMAN,  Rev.  GEORGE  A.,  S.  J.,  Ph.D.,  Regent,  School  of  Eco- 
nomics; Senior  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Sociology,  English,  Psychol- 
ogy. 

DeLORENZO,  R.  L.,  Mandolin. 

DEMPSEY,  ROBERT  J.,  Instructor  in  Credits  and  Collections. 

DEVLIN,  Rev.  TERENCE  H.,  S.  J.,  Regent,  M.  U.  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Professor  of  English.    ■ 

DONOVAN,  J.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Rectal  Diseases. 

DROBEGG,  WILLIAM,  Professor  of  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Com- 
position, Orchestration. 

ECHOLS,  CHESTER  M.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

EITEL,  MISS  ANNA  L.,  R.N.,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Nurses' 
Training  School. 

ELWERS,  GEORGE  E.,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Physics,  Dental 
College. 

ERNST,  GEORGE  R.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.  (Lond.),  M.R.C.S. 
(Eng.),  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

ESCHWEILER,  HON.  FRANZ,  LL.B.,  LL.  D.,  Torts. 

•EVANS,  CURTIS  A.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Surgery. 


t  Died  February  20,  1918. 

■A-  On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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FEDERSPIEL,  M.  N.,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery, 
Lecturer  in  Stomatology. 

FELLMAN,  G.  H.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

FINK,    ALBERT,   Professor   of  .Violin;   Normal    Class   for    Violin 
Teachers. 

FIXXEGAX,  Rev.  HUGH  M.  P.,  S.  J.,  Chaplain. 

FLAHERTY,    Miss    FRANCES,    Instructor    Piano:    Kindergarten 
Music  Classes. 

FLEER,  Miss  EMMA,  Piano. 

FLETCHER,  E.  R.,  M.D.,  Director  and  Professor  in  Genito-Urinary 
Diseases.  , 

FOLEY,  Rev.  JAMES  D.,  S.  J.,  Secretary,  Board  of  Trustees. 

FORTIER,  CAMILLE  A.  IT.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Radiographic 
Technic. 

FOX,  JOHX  McD.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Admiralty  and  Maritime  Law. 

FROMMELT,  HORACE  A.,  S.  J.,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Civil 
Engineering. 

FRUMYELLER,  Rev.  A.  F.,  S.  J.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

BEX   FFELLEMAX",  Instructor  in  Journalism. 

i  TKRSTEXAF,  L.  A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

FYAXS,  JOS.  E.  L.,  Ph.  B.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  French,  Spanish, 
Latin. 

GAENSLEN,  F.  J.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Director  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Orthopedic  Surgery. 

GALLOGLY,   M.  J.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

GATTERKE,  ARNO  C.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry. 

*GAUERKE,  GILBERT   EL,   D.D.S.,   Instructor  in    Oral  Hygiene 
and  Prophyla  cis. 

GOSLEE,  BART  J.,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

GRABER,  CASPER,  Violin. 

it  on  leave  ot  Absence  for  Military  Service. 
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*GRAMLING,  HENBY  J.  M.D.,  Instructor  m  Surgery. 

GREGG,  JOITX   M.,  B.S.,  E.E..  Instructor  in   charge  of  Electrical 
Engineering. 

*GFY.  J.  E..  M.D..  Instructor  in  Ear.  Nose  and  Throat. 

HARRIMAN,  IT.  W.,  Ph.B..  J.  D..  Instructor  in   Commercial  Law. 

HARDGROYE.  THOMAS  A..  D.D.S.,  Lecturer  on  Dental  Pathology. 

HAFKOHL.  ROBERT  G..  A.B..  Registrar,  Dental  College,.  Professor 
of  English,  Instructor  in   Technical  Drawing. 

HEEB,  HEXRY  J.,  M.D.,  Acting  Director  and  Assistant  Professor 
of  Ophthalmology. 

HEXDERSOX".  M.  L..  M.D.,  Acting  Director  and  Associate  Professor 
of  Gynecology. 

HEXXIGER.  OTTO,  Tromhone. 

HERATY.  Miss  LOUISE.  Assistant  Surgical  Nurse. 

HERSH.  A.  H..  B.A.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

HIGGIXS,   S.   G..   B.S..   M.D.,   Assistant  Professor  Ear,  Xose  and 
Throat. 

HIX^ES,  Miss  DELPHIX'E.  B.K,  Superintendent  of  Nurses'  Train- 
ing School. 

HOEXIG.  LUDWIG,  Double  Bass. 

•HOGFE.  G.  I..  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

HOLLITZ,  Miss  CORIXXE.  Mus.B..  Piano. 

HOPKIXSOX.    DAXIEL.    M.D.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Clinical 

Microscopy  and  Lecturer  in  Forensic  Medicine. 

HOPKIXSOX,  ROY  S..  D.D.S..  Instructor  in  Anaesthesia  and  Exo- 
dontia. 

HOPKIXSOX,  WILLIAM.  D.D.S..  Professor  of  Histology. 

HOUGHTON,  A.  B..  Ph.B..  J.D..  Equity. 

JAGOBSOX.  Miss  FLOREXGE.  Mus.B..  Piano. 

*JAEKELS,  M.  A..  LL.B..  Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 


*  On  leave   of  absence  for  Military   Service. 
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JANSSEN,  J.  S.,  Roentgenologist. 

JENNINGS,   ARTHUR  A.,  D.D.S.,   Professor  of  Prosthetic  Den- 
tistry. 

JERMAIN,  LOUIS  F.,  M.D.,  Dean :  Director  and  Professor,  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine. 

•TURSS,  C.  J.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

KANE,  EDWARD  M.,  B.S.,  E.E.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing and  Drawing. 

KASTXER,  A.  L.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

KELLY,  KATHERIXE  S,  Law  Librarian. 

KENNEDY,  W.  R.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ear,  Nose,  Throat. 

KETTLESOX,  Miss  BESSIE,  Supervisor  of  Operating  Room. 

KXOFF,  ROBERT  E.,  Instructor  in  Journalism. 

KOCH,  M.  J-,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neurology. 

KRAUSE,  O.  G.,  D.D.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

KREMER,  Rev.  JOHX^  B.,  S.  J.,  Regent,  School  of  Engineering; 
Director,  Department   of  Physics;   Astronomy. 

KREUTZER,  A.  G.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

KRISTJAXSOX,  H.  T.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  E.A.C.S.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine. 

KUHXMUEXCH,  ANDREW  J.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Path- 
ology and  Therapeutics. 

LANTGAN,  J.  S.,  Instructor  in  Salesmanship. 

LAMBECK,  F.  J.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Eye. 

LETTENBERGER,  J.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  (Ther- 
apeutics). 

LIEBNER,  W.  ('.,  Instructor  in  Business  Management. 

LOUGHLIN,  DANIEL  M..  M..T>.; Professor  of  Anatomy,  Dental  Col- 
lege. 

LUEHRING,  HENRY  J.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Histology. 

*  on   leare  oi   absence  for  Military  Service. 
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MacMAHON,  Rev,  HUGH  B.,  S.  J.,  Regent  of  Law  School:  Junior 
Philosophy,  History  of  Philosophy.  Latin,  Logic,  Legal  Ethics, 
Roman  Law. 

McCORMACK,  THOS.  A.,  C.P.A.,  Instructor  in  Cost  Accounting. 

McGILL,  WILLIAM  A.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Infirmary  Work. 

McGRATH.  BERNARD  F.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  the 
Principles  of  Surgery  ana1  Director  of  the  Surgical  Laboratory. 

MelNTYRE,  EUGENE  L.,  A.B..  LL.B.,  Equity. 

McJUNKIN,  F.  A.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Department  Director  and  Professor 
of  Bacteriology  and  Pathology. 

*McMAHON,  F.  B.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

McNICHOLS,  Rev.  JOHN  P.,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  English. 

MARCOE,  HAROLD  J..  Assistant  Law  Librarian. 

MASON,  Miss  FLORENCE,  R.N.,  Night  Supervisor. 

MADISON,  J.  D.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

MAYER,  FREDERIC  C,  Ph.G.,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Metallurgy. 

MAYER,  Mrs.  F.  C,  Violoncello. 

MESSMER,  C.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ear,  Nose,  Throat. 

MILLS,  C.  A.,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

•MITCHELL,  S.  R.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

MOULIXIER,  Rev.  CHARLES  B.,  S.  J.,  Begent  of  Medical  Col- 
lege; Lecturer  in  Ethics  and  Psychology. 

MUEHLMAXX.  Rev.  PAUL,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Chem- 
istry. 

MUEXZXER,  RICHARD  J.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

MURPHY,  Rev.  JOSEPH  A.,  S.  J.,  Vice-President;  Dean,  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences;  Professor  of  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  Elo- 
cution. 


itr  On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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*XEILSOX,  G.  W.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

XEILSOX,  WALTER  H.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

XEUDECK,  OTTO,  French  Horn. 

NEWCOMB,  PAUL  R.,  LL.B.,  Contracts. 

XOHL,  MAX  W.,  LL.B.,  Wills,  Probate  Law. 

O'DOXOVAX,  TIMOTHY  W.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy, 
Dental  College. 

OLDS,  F.  PERRY,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Journalism. 

PACKMAN,  Miss  EDITH,  Instructor  Piano,  Keyboard  Harmony. 

PARK,  CLYDE  H.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Infirmary  Work. 

PARTRIDGE,  C.  D.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

PASCHEX,  J.  G.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

PATEK,  A.  J.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

PETERSEX,  A.  C,  Flute,  Piccolo. 

PFISTER,  FRAXZ,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Director  and  Professor,  Otology, 
Rhinology  and  Laryngology. 

P1XXEY,  J.  C.  Jr.,  A.B.,  C.E.,  Dean,  Engineering  Department,  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Engineering. 

POWERS,  II.  W.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

PURTELL,  E.  J.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

PUKTELL,  JOSEPH  A.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

PURTELL,   THOMAS  A.,  D.D.S.,  Lecturer,  Special  Dental  Path- 
ology. 

REGAN,  J".  I).,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

REILLY,  Miss  EELEN,  Piano. 

RENZ,  ERNEST,   Viola. 

REUTER,   WILLIAM    II.,    D.D.S.,   Instructor  of  Bacteriology  and 
Pathology. 


ir  On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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RHEINECK,   ARTHUR  F.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Pathology 
and  Bacteriology. 

RILEY.  Miss  REGINA,  Piano. 

RIX,  CARL  B.,  LL.M.,  Real  Property,  II,  III. 

ROETHKE,  R.   W.,  M.D.,  Director  and  Professor  of  Dept.  of  Ob- 
stetrics. 

ROGERS.  A.  W.s  M;D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Xeurology. 

•RHODE.  ARTHUR  C,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Oral  Surgery. 

ROSEXBAUM,  CHARLES  T.,  D.D.S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Opera- 
tire  Dentistry. 

ROSS,  T.  M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

RUDGE,  Rev.  EUGEXE,  S.  J.,  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

•RUSCHHAUPT,  L.  F.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

SARGEXT,  J.  C,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 

SAVAGE,  GERALD,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Dental 
College. 

SCHADE,  ROBT.  F.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Infirmary  Work. 

SCHILLER,  L.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

SCHNEIDER,  W.  E.,  C.P.A.,  Instructor  in   Accounting. 

SCHOETZ,  MAX,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Dean  of  Law  Department:    Trusts, 
Personal  Property,  Insurance,  Bills  and  Xotes. 

SCHRUP,  Miss  MARIE,  Violin. 

SCHULZ,  Miss  MATHILDA,  Piano. 

SCHULZ,  R.  M.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

SCHWARZROCK.  Mrs.  AGXES  WING,  Professor  of  Vocal  Music. 

SEILER,  A.  B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Advertising. 

SEMMAXX^,   LIBORIOUS,   Dean;   Professor   of  Piano,  Harmony, 
Counterpoint,  Composition;  Normal  Class  for  Teachers. 

SHEAFFER,  W.  A.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 


ir  On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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SIEKER,  WILLIAM  C,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Dental  Economics. 

SMITH,  JOSEPH  S.,  Professor  in  Trade  and  Newspaper  Journalism. 

SMITH,  P.  M.5  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

SONDEL,  DAVID  A.,  LL.B.,  Real  Property. 

SPENCER,  EDWARD  W.,  LL.B.,  Contracts. 

STEIXHAUS,  ELMER,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Infirmary  Work. 

STERN,  ERIC  C,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Quasi-Contracts,  Partnership. 

STEVENSON,  Miss  LUCILLE,  Vocal. 

STOCKER,  ARCHIE  J.,  Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

*STODDARD,  C.  H.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

•STOLTZ,  C.  E.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

STRATTON,  F.  A.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 

STtlEBE,  ALFRED  J.,  Instructor  in  Property  Insurance. 

•SWEITLIK,  FRANCIS  X.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Personal  Property. 

THEISSEN,  Rev.  AUGUSTINE  D,  S.  J.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Mathematics. 

TIMMONS,  Miss  MARGARET,  R.N.,  Anesthetist. 

THOMAS,  J.  S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

*THOMPSON,  F.  A.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

THOMPSON,  M.  W.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance. 

TISDALE,  L.  C,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

TRACY,  HENRY  C,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Director  and  Professor,  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy. 

TREIS,  Miss  ELSIE,  B.D.A;,  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Public  Speak- 
ing, Dramatic  A,  I,  .1/.  U.  Conservatory. 

TURNER,  C.  L,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

rJMBREIT,  A.  C.  M.A..  LL.B.,  Constitutional  Lair  Procedure,  Pub- 
lic Service  Corporations,  Study  of  Cases. 


•  on  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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UPTON,  E.  MERITZKY,  Keyboard  Harmony. 
VALENTINE,  L.  P.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

•  VAX  de  ERYE,  JOHN,  A.M.,  M.S..  M.D.,  Director  and  Professor, 

Department  of  Physiology. 
•WARFIELD.  L.  M.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
WASHBURN,  LORIN  E,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Infirmary  Work, 
WASHBURN,  R.  G.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology. 
WASHBURN,  W.  H.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  History  of  Medicine. 

WATTS,  Miss  LILLIAN,  Professor  of  Vocal  Music,  Public  School 
Music,  History  of  Music,  Sight  Singing,  Xormal  Class  for  Vocal 
Teachers. 

WEGGE,  W.  F.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Xeurology. 

WEHE,  W.  RUSSELL,  Instructor  in  Real  Estate. 

WENKER,  RAYMOND  J,.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Orthodontia. 

•WERMUTH.  CLAYTON  W.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Operative  Den- 
tistry. 
W1LK,  Mus.B.,  Miss  EDNA,  Piano. 

WILLIAMS,  CLIFTON,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Corporations,  Code  Practice, 

Convey ancy. 
WILSON,  GEORGE  W.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry. 
WINKE.  CHARLES  H,  C.P.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 

WINSAUER,  HENRY,  Associate  Professor  of  Violin;  Director  M. 
U.  Band,  Orchestra,  Mandolin  Club.  (On  Leave, — Band  Direc- 
tor, U.S.A.) 

WITTE,  W.  C.  F.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Acting  Director  and  Associate 

Professor  of  Surgery. 
WOOD,  ERNEST  H,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Bio-chemistry. 
WOODS,  H.  C,  C.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
WORTKOETTER,  WM.,  S.  J.,  Instructor  in  Physics,  Geology. 

WUERL,  WENZEL  J..  Instructor  in   Violin,  Director  of  Band  and 

Orchestra. 
YAFFE,  A.,  M.D..  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

•YATES,  J.  L.,  Ph.B.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 
ZAYAD1L,  ANTHONY,  Professor  of  Elocution,  Public  Speaking: 

Dramatics,  M.  U.  Conservatory. 


-fc  On   leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

HISTOKY. 

The  History  of  Marquette  University  begins  as  far  back  as  1855, 
when  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  establish  an  institution  for  higher 
education  in  Milwaukee.  Until  1906  its  history  is  the  history  of  Mar- 
quette College. 

In  1907  a  new  charter  was  obtained  and  the  name  changed  to 
Marquette  University.  Following  this  change  an  affiliation  of  the 
Milwaukee  Medical  College  was  effected  in  1907,  and  of  the  Milwaukee 
Law  School  in  1908.  In  the  latter  year  the  Day  Law  School  and  the 
College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  were  begun.  In  the 
summer  of  1910  the  Mackie  residence  on  Grand  Avenue  and  Eleventh 
Street  was.  acquired  and  fitted  out  for  the  Law  School,  which  up  to 
this  time  had  held  its  sessions  in  the  Marquette  College  building. 
During  the  same  summer,  property  on  Sycamore  Street,,  between 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets,  was  purchased  and  a  concrete  building 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  In  September, 
1910,  the  College  of  Economics,  known  as  the  R.  A.  Johnston  College 
of  Economics,  opened  with  the  School  of  Business  Administration  and 
the  School  of  Journalism.  The  Summer  School,  organized  in  1909, 
has  been  very  successful  in  its  results,  and  shows  an  increased  patron- 
age with  every  season.  In  1911,  the  Conservatory  of  Music  secured  a 
fine  property  on  Tenth  Street,  between  Wells  and  Cedar,  offering  the 
best  material  advantages  for  the  study  of  music,  in  classroom  and 
concert  hall  facilities.  For  several  years,  extension  work  has  been 
carried  on,  principally,  in  evening  classes.  In  1912,  the  affiliation  of 
the  Milwaukee  Medical  School  with  the  Marquette  University  came  to 
a  close,  by  the  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the  University,  of  possession 
and  complete  control  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry  and  Phar- 
macy, of  Trinity  Hospital  and  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
Early  in  1913,  property  was  purchased,  corner  of  Fourth  Street  and 
Reservoir  Avenue,  from  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  thus  the  two  medical  colleges  of  Milwaukee,  were 
merged  in  the  new  Medical  Department  of  Marquette  University, 
with  the  College  of  Medicine  at  Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue, 
and  the  Schools  of  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy  at  Ninth  and  Wells 
Streets.  A  complete  reorganization  of  the  College  Faculties,  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestion  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  with  a 
clinical  and   laboratory  equipment  to  meet  all  modern   requirements 
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and  the  raising  of  the  standard  for  entrance  requirements,  are  evi- 
dence that  the  designs  of  the  medical  profession  in  Wisconsin,  for  a 
tirst-class  Medical  College,  will  be  realized  in  the  Marquette  Univer- 
sity Medical  Department.  In  February,  1915,  Marquette  College  of 
Medicine  was  accorded  a  "(/lass  A"  rating  by  the  A.  M.  A. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  Marquette  University  has  been 

ducted  under  its  new  charter  for  only  a  few  years,  its  growth  ha*3 
been  rapid,  and  the  development  of  the  scope  of  its  teaching  has  given 
proof  of  the  desire  and  ambition  of  the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Regents 
to  make  the  work  of  the  University  as  effective  and  far-reaching  as 
their  resources  allow. 

The  Jesuit  members  of  the  Faculty  give  their  time,  training  and 
ability  in  teaching  to  the  city  without  salary  or  other  recompense 
beyond  personal  support.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years  the  Faculty 
of  Marquette  have  been  devoting  themselves  in  this  manner  to  the 
people  of  Milwaukee,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
This  fact  explains  how  it  is  that  Marquette  could  have  established 
and  maintained  its  institutions  as  it  has  done  since  the  income  derived 
from  tuition  in  the  Academic  and  Collegiate  departments  is  neces- 
sarily small.  Services  without  salary,  and  economy  in  administration 
explain  the  situation. 

The  original  sum  given  for  the  foundation  of  Marquette  College 
would  appear  very  inconsiderate  in  comparison  with  college  endow- 
ments of  the  present  day.  In  subsequent  years  the  University  has 
been  the  recipient  of  only  one  large  benefaction,  the  gift  of  the  build- 
ing for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  A.  Johnston  in  1906.  In  March,  1916,  a  building  and  endow- 
ment campaign  carried  on  in  Milwaukee  and  in  the  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin resulted  in  a  $503,471.23  fund. 

If,  however,  the  University  is  to  grow  and  meet  the  demands  that 
are  made  upon  it,  the  funds  for  such  development  must  in  large  part 
be  furnished  by  public  spirited  citizens.  For  on  the  one  hand  the 
small  surplus  from  tuition  charges  is  not  sufficient  for  any  notable 
advancement,  and  on  the  other  money-making  cannot  be  a  motive 
with  the  faculty  of  the  University  or  any  such  institution.  Hence 
neither  high  rates  in  tuiton  can  be  considered,  nor  can  the  better- 
ment of  financial  conditions  resulting  from  unwise  economy  in  equip- 
ment be  contemplated.  Well  directed  economy  and  prudent  adminis- 
tration will  succeed  in  conducting  the  University  when  once  it  is 
fully  established;  but  funds  for  the  grounds,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment must  come  from  other  sources  than  those  now  in  the  control 
of  the  University. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

1855 — The  Jesuits  came  to  Milwaukee. 

1857 — St.  Aloysius  Academy  is  opened. 

1864 — New  building  is  erected,  known  as  St.  Gall's  Academy. 

1.864 — The  School  is  incorporated  as  Marquette  College. 

1880 — Cornerstone  of  College  building  is  laid. 

1881 — Classes  are  opened. 

1887 — First  graduates  receive  the  B.A.  degree. 

1906 — Marquette  College  celebrates  its  Silver  Jubilee. 

1006 — New  building  on  Grand  Avenue  is  put  up. 

11>06 — New  Charter  is  obtained.  The  legal  title  of  the  institution 
becomes  Marquette  University. 

1007 — Milwaukee  Medical  College  is  affiliated  to  Marquette  Uni- 
versity. 

1008 — The  Milwaukee  Law  School  becomes  the  Law  Department  of 
the  University. 

1008 — The  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  is  begun. 

1008 — Property  is  purchased  on  the  corner  of  Grand  Avenue  and 
Thirteenth  Street. 

1009 — Summer  session  organized. 

1910 — Mackie  Estate  acquired  for  the  College  of  Law. 

1910 — Engineering  addition  erected  on  Sycamore  Street. 

1910 — Robert  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics  opened  with  School 
of  Business  Administration  and  School  of  Journalism. 

1910 — Wisconsin  Conservatory  of  Music  affiliated.  Affiliation  dis- 
solved at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

1911 — Marquette  Univeristy  Conservatory  of  Music  organized. 

1012-13 — Marquette  University  acquires  possession  and  control  of 
Trinity  Hospital  and  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry  and 
Pharmacy  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College. 

1913 — Property  purchased  from  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  corner  Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue,  for  the 
Medical  Department  of  Marquette  University. 

1015 — Marquette  rated  "Class  A,"  by  American  Medical  Association. 

1016    -Building  and  Endowment  Campaign  successfully  completed. 

1916— School  of  Business  Administration  and  School  of  Journalism 
separated. 

1018  The  Plankinton  property,  situated  on  Grand  Avenue  between 
Fifteenth   and   Sixteenth   Streets,  and  extending  south  to  Cly- 

hourn  Street,  was  purchased. 
1918     School  of  Pharmacy  discontinued. 
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1918 — Marquette  Conservatory  of  Music  moved  to  new  location  on 
recently  acquired  Plankinton  property. 

1918 — a  campaign  to  raise  two-thirds  of  a  million,  and  secure  the 
offer  of  one-third  of  a  million  for  the  Medical  Department  of 
Marquette  University,  made  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Learning,  was  successfully  completed  in 
November,  1918. 


ORGANIZATION 

The  University  as  at  present  organized  consists  of  the  following 
departments : 

The  College  of  Arts   and   Sciences. 

The  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

The  School  of  Dentistry. 

The  R.  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics. 

The  School  of  Journalism. 

The  School  of  Law. 

The  School  of  Medicine. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

The  Marquette  Academy,  the  University  High  School 


LOCATION 

Marquette  University  is  located  in  Milwaukee,  the  commercial 
and  social  center  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  and  the  great  manufac- 
turing center  of  America.  The  city  is  attractively  situated  on  Lake 
Michigan,  85  miles  north  of  Chicago.  It  is  readily  accessible  from 
all  points;  ample  railroad  connections  are  afforded  by  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Soo  Line  and 
three  interurban  lines.  Also  many  points  on  Lake  Michigan  are  in 
direct  communication  with  Milwaukee  by  means  of  steamboat  lines. 

The  advantages  of  Milwaukee  are  manifold: 

Healtli :  Is  one  of  the  most  healthful  cities  in  the  United  State-. 
While  the  business  section  lies  in  a  valley  the  elevations  which  sur- 
round it  afford  most  delightful  residence  sections  and  excellent  drain 
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age.    Deep  water  intakes  extending  far  out  into  Lake  Michigan  afford 
a  clear,  cold  and  abundant  supply  of  pure  drinking  water. 

Homes:  Is  essentially  a  "city  of  homes."  The  percentage  of 
those  owning  their  own  homes  and  maintaining  lawns  and  gardens 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  city  of  the  Union.  It  has  no  congested  or 
slum  districts.  The  residence  streets  are  especially  beautiful,  many 
being  overarched  with  maple  and  elm  trees. 

Beautiful  Bay:  One  of  the  sights  which  is  a  source  of  surprise 
and  delight  to  visitors  is  the  Milwaukee  bay.  It  suggests  the  Bay  of 
Xaples  and  is  viewed  from  Juneau  Park,  near  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Xo  city  on  the  Great  Lakes  has  succeeded  in  reserving  so  beautiful  a 
spot  for  public  convenience  and  pleasure. 

Parks  and  Boulevard*:    The  park  system  is  the  admiration  of  all 
Ti-itors.     Every  section  of  the  city  has  its  own  park.     Park  area: 
City.  922  acres;  adjacent  to  city,  320  acres.     Boulevards,  21,640  feet. 
There  are  six  public  natatoriums,  two  bathing  beaches,  and  also  public- 
golf  links  in  the  city. 

Resorts:  Within  fifty  minutes'  ride  of  the  famous  Waukesha 
Springs;  within  two  hours'  ride,  hundreds  of  Wisconsin's  most  beau- 
tiful lake-  and  summer  resorts.  Trains  and  interurban  cars  at  all 
hours. 

Civic:  One  of  the  most  orderly  and  law  abiding  cities  in  the 
nation,  having  a  lower  percentage  of  vice  and  crime  than  any  other 
large  city. 

Education:  The  standard  of  its  school  system  is  the  highest. 
It   maintains   besides   Marquette   L^niversity,   a    state  normal  school. 

ral  colleges,  and  is  the  first  American  city  to  maintain  completely 
equipped  trade  schools  as  a  part  of  the  common  school  system. 

Street    Car  Service:    One  hundred   and   one  miles,  most  of  it 

double  track,  within   the  one-fare  limit.     By  a  transfer  system  it  is 

possible  t-»  ride  twelve  or  more  miles  for  a  single  fare,  and  one  line 

carries   many  passengers   nine  mile-  without   change  of  cars  and  a 

\  le  fare. 

Commercial  nnd  Industrial:  The  yalue  of  ili<-  year's  production 
(1916)   f<>r  fifteen  leading  industries  was  as  follows: 
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Value  of 

Character.  Products. 

Iron,  steel,  heavy  machinery $61,633,613 

Packet  meat   37,100,000 

Leather 36,000,000 

Beer  and  malt  Tonics. 26,235,438 

Building 18,000,000 

Coal  and  wood  products 23,500,000 

Boots  and  shoes 16.321,000 

Malt 14,000,000 

Electric  and  telephone  supplies 20,100.000 

Electric  service    7,648,278 

Agricultural  implements   7,800,000 

Hosiery 7,500,000 

Distilled  and  rectified  liquor 8,000,000 

Cigars  and  tobacco 7,400,000 

Auto  accessories,  commercial  trucks.  .  .  .  10,000,000 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  while  Milwaukee  is  one  of  the  largest 
industrial  centers  of  the  United  States,  it  is  also  the  city  which  pro- 
duces a  more  diversified  line  of  manufacture  than  any  other.  It 
draw-  it-  supply  of  raw  materials  in  convenient  proximity;  secures 
its  fuel  by  the  Great  Lakes  water  route  at  low  rates ;  has  ample  trans- 
portation connections  to  ship  its  products  to  the  four  ends  of  the 
earth;  enjoys  a  skillful,  industrious  and  peaceful  labor  constituency. 

As  a  commercial  center  it  possesses  some  decided  advantages. 
As  the  metropolis  of  the  great  state  of  Wisconsin,  which  holds  a  high 
place  among  the  leading  agricultural  states  of  the  Union,  it  has 
become  an  important  distributing  center  for  all  commodities.  Its 
jobbing  and  wholesale  houses,  which  have  grown  into  great  commer- 
cial enterprises,  have  extended  their  trade  connections  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  state. 

Because  of  its  location  Marquette  University  offers  unparalleled 
advantages  to  the  student.  He  can  gain  an  insight  into  the  practical 
side  of  his  future  profession  while  still  attending  the  classes. 

Ample  clinical  advantages  are  afforded  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
to  the  medical  and  dental  student.  With  a  population  of  nearly 
500,000,  which  includes  a  very  large  foreign  population  drawn  from 
many  different  sources,  and  extensive  manufacturing  plants,  there  is 
available  liberal  clinical  material  sufficiently  diversified  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  thoroughly  practical  training  in  the  different  branches  of 
medicine,  dentistry  and  surgery.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  clinical 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  is  given  later. 
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GROUNDS 

The  grounds  of  the  University  consist  of  five  tracts.  The  Admin- 
istrative building,  in  which  are  located  the  Arts  and  Science  Depart- 
ment, the  School  of  Economics  and  the  School  of  Journalism;  the 
Law  School  building  and  the  home  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  Department  are  located  on  the  property  bounded  by 
Eleventh  and  Thirteenth  Streets,  on  the  east  and  west,  respectively. 
by  Grand  Avenue  on  the  north  and  Sycamore  Street  to  the  south. 

The  Conservatory  is  situated  at  1505  Grand  Avenue  in  the  resi- 
dence section  of  the  city,  removed  from  the  noise  and  inconvenience 
of  the  downtown  traffic.  It  is,  however,  within  easy  access  by  street 
cars,  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  Academy  and  the  Athletic  field 
covers  the  square  between  Tenth  Street  on  the  east,  Eleventh  on  the 
west,  State  on  the  south  and  Prairie  on  the  north. 

The  School  of  Dentistry,  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  Trinity 
Hospital,  and  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  are  located  on  the  two 
properties  at  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets. 

The  School  of  Medicine  and  the  Marquette  Dispensary  are 
located  at  Eourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue. 


BUILDINGS 

Administration  Building. 

The  offices  of  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  of  the 
Deans  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Department,  of  the  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  and  that  of  the  Registrar 
are  located  in  the  Administration  Building. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  library  and  class  rooms.  The 
Physics  laboratory  and  lecture  hall  occupy  the  third  and  the  Chemi- 
cal laboratories,  lecture  hall  and  the  College  Assembly  hall  take  up 
all  of  the  fourth  floor.  There  is  an  observatory  also  in  connecti  \\\ 
with  the  building;  a  large  lecture  hall,  the  offices  and  printing  depart- 
ment of  the  School  of  Journalism,  and  a  recreation  hall  are  locate:! 
in  the  basement. 

Engineering  Building. 

The  new  Engineering  building,  just  completed,  was  especially 
planned  by  the"former  Dean,  .John  C.   Davis,  (Capt.  in   H.S.A.),  of 
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the  School  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering',  to  fill  the  needs  of 
his  department.  It  contains  five  class  rooms,  four  laboratories,  three 
drawing  rooms,  a  library  and  reading  room;  the  office  of  the  Dean. 
three  offices  for  the  professors.  The  boiler  room  and  power  plant  of 
the  University  are  in  the  basement. 

School  of  Dentistry. 

A  five-story  building  houses  the  School  of  Dentistry.  It  contains 
the  offices  of  the  Dean,  the  Kegistrar,  the  class  rooms  and  the  labora- 
tories listed  under  "Equipment." 

College  of  Law. 

The  Law  School  library,  the  lecture  hall  and  the  smoking  room 
occupy  the  first  floor  of  the  Law  building.  On  the  second  floor  arc 
the  offices  of  the  Dean,  the  business  offices  and  the  class  rooms. 

Medical  School. 

The  School  of  Medicine  has  the  following  buildings  available  for 
teaching : 

1.  The  laboratory  building  (corner  of  Fourth  Street  and  Reser- 
voir Avenue,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons).  The  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical 
course  and  the  biological  courses  of  the  collegiate  medical  years  are 
conducted  here.  This  building  consists  of  five  stories  and  basement ; 
it  is  modern  in  equipment,  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  It  has  been 
extensively  remodeled  to  meet  the  demands  for  increased  laboratory 
accommodation.  A  complete  X-Ray  outfit,  ultra-violet  lamps,  photo- 
micrographic  apparatus,  dark  room,  etc.,  have  been  fitted  up  in  the 
basement. 

2.  The  clinical  building  (Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College).  In  this  building  some 
clinical  work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  is  carried  on.  Trinity 
Hospital  occupies  a  part  of  this  building. 

3.  The  dispensary  building.  This  is  located  on  Reservoir  Ave- 
nue adjacent  to  the  laboratory  building.  It  is  equipped  for  dispensary 
clinics  for  small  sections  of  classes. 

4.  The  courses  of  the  collegiate  medical  years,  except  the  work 
in  biology,  are  given  in  the  main  university  building  of  Marquette 
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University,  on  Grand  Avenue.  The  laboratories  are  adequately  fur- 
nished for  teaching  physics  and  chemistry,  preparatory  for  the  medi- 
cal courses. 

Several  hospitals  are  available  for  the  teaching  of  the  clinical 
subjects.     These  are  described  in  the  School  of  Medicine  section. 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  Conservatory  building  is  the  old  palatial  John  Plankinton 
residence  which  has  been  converted  into  an  ideal  home  of  art. 

There  are  twenty-one  studios  where  everything  in  music  is 
taught,  piano,  voice,  violin,  public  school  music,  history  of  music, 
harmony,  counterpoint,  Upton  keyboard  harmony,  all  band  and  or- 
chestra instruments,  and  dramatic.  There  is  also  a  hall  where  fre- 
quent student  recitals  are  held. 

New  Buildings. 

Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  enrollment  additions  will  be  made 
to  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  near  future.  The  erection  of  several 
new  buildings  is  contemplated. 


EQUIPMENT 

School  of  Dentistry. 
Infirmary. 

The  Infirmary,  together  with  the  Senior  laboratory,  occupies 
practically  the  entire  second  floor,  and  is  amply  sufficient  in  extent 
to  afford  the  best  of  accommodations.  Each  chair  is  facing  a  win- 
dow and  each  student  operator  has  the  best  possible  light.  The  school 
has  a  population  of  450,000  to  draw  from  in  securing  its  clinical 
material.  In  addition  to  this  the  school  does  free  dental  work  for 
the  4,000  children  of  the  State  Continuation  School,  as  well  as  for 
tne   many  charitable  institutions  in  Milwaukee. 

Radiographs  of  abscesses,  impacted  molars  and  other  abnormal 
conditions,  will  be  taken  when  the  conditions  warrant.  The  X-Ray 
i<  <>iii   ie  in  direct  connection  with  the  Infirmary. 

Senior  Laboratory. 

The  Senior  laboratory  provides  a  place  for  the  laboratory  work 
that  the  Seniors  musl  do  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Infirm- 
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ary.     It  is  equipped  with  electric  lathes,  casting  machines,  vulcaniz- 
ers,  and  locker  space  for  each  individual. 

Pathological  Laboratory. 

The  School  provides  a  special  laboratory  which  is  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  Infirmary.  Students  are  enabled  to  make  pathologi- 
cal examinations  for  patients  of  the  Infirmary.  The  laboratory  is 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Pathology. 

Surgical  Boom. 

A  special  room  with  full  equipment  for  the  giving  of  anaesthetic- 
is  provided.  It  is  used  exclusively  for  minor  surgical  work,  including 
the  extraction  of  teeth.  This  room  is  adjacent  to  the  east  wing  of 
the  Infirmary. 

Hospital  Connection  for  Oral  Surgery. 

The  amphitheater  is  so  arranged  that  patients  may  be  wheeled 
in  directly  from  the  beds  of  the  hospital.  Students  may  watch  the 
progress  of  the  recovery  of  the  patients  in  the  surgical  ward  of 
Trinity  Hospital.  This  department  is  not  limited  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  its  clinical  cases  and  the  hospital  connection  is  a  distinct 
advantage  to  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

Junior  Technic  Laboratory  and  Freshman  Technic  Laboratory. 

Each  student  is  provided  with  individual  lockers.  The  lockers  in 
the  Freshman  Laboratory  are  assigned  in  the  order  of  matriculation. 
Electric  lathes,  plaster  boxes,  vulcanizers  and  other  equipment  is 
provided.  The  laboratories  are  ventilated  by  means  of  suction  fans. 
Each  student  is  provided  with  an  individual  shaded  Tungsten  lamp, 
thus  avoiding  all  possible  eye  strain. 

Dissection  Room. 

The  dissection  room  is  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
tables  with  direct  lighting  over  each  cadaver.  During  the  session 
1917-1918  five  students  were  assigned  to  one  body.  Lockers  are  pro- 
vided for  each  student.  A  toilet  room  with  hot  and  cold  water  is  in 
direct  connection. 

Microscopical  Laboratory. 

The  laboratory  is  provided  with  lockers  for  each  student.  Imme- 
diately adjoining  is  the  microscopic  room,  which  contains  sixty-five 
compound  microscopes  with  oil  immersion  lens.  A  supply  room  in 
which  stains,  cultures  and  other  materials  are  kept  and  a  research 
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laboratory  for  the  Professor  of  Pathology  are  in  direct  connection. 

Chemical  laboratories. 

The  school  i3  provided  with- a  laboratory  for  general  chemistry 
and  a  laboratory  for  analytical  chemistry.  They  are  both  supplied 
with  balance-  and  all  necessary  apparatus. 

School  of  Engineering. 

Engineering  Laboratory. 

The  laboratory  equipment  for  Engineering  includes: 

One  Riehle  50,000  lbs  universal  testing  engine,  1  wire  testing 
apparatus,  capacity  500  lbs.;  1  beam  testing  machine,  capacity  300 
lbs. ;  1  Riehle  cement  machine,  capacity  1,000  lbs. ;  1  12  x  24  Corliss 
engine;  1  high  speed  10x10  automatic  engine;  1  high  speed  5M>  x 
T1/^  automatic  engine;  1  double  eccentric  5V2  x  T1/^  marine  engine;  1 
10-H.P.  horizontal  gas  engine;  1  42-H.P.  Wisconsin  automobile  en- 
gine; 1  3-H.P.  gas  engine;  1  3-H.P.  horizontal  oil  engine;  1  pumping 
station  testing  plant  (4x6x8),  Simple  pump;  1  automobile  testing 
plant;  1  boiler  injector  testing  rack;  1  testing  rack  for  testing  Indi- 
cator springs,  thermometers,  steam  guages,  and  flow  of  steam  through 
nozzles ;  1  water  meter  testing  plant ;  1  Crosby  gauge  tester ;  3  5x16 
high  pressure  return  tubular  boilers;  2  4 x  12  Tire  box  boilers.  (These 
furnish  the  heating  plant  of  the  adjacent  University  buildings.) 

The  testing  apparatus  mentioned  above  is  employed  in  studying 
the  physical  properties  of  all  building  materials,  metal  and  timber 
beams,  etc.,  and  includes  all  necessary  auxiliary  equipment.  The  5x7 
automatic  engine  and  the  double  eccentric  Marine  engine  are  ar- 
ranged with  water-cooled  friction  wheels,  indicator  piping,  and  ex- 
haust to  a  condenser.  The  gasoline  engine  is  belted  to  a  generator 
and  serves  as  a  complete  gasoline  electric  power  plant;  a  Prony  brake 
affords  independent  tests  on  the  engine. 

In  the  pump  testing  plant,  any  desired  pressure  is  obtained  by 
; inn ii-  of  valves  on  the  feed  and  discharge  piping  of  the  pump;  the 
two  graduated  receiving  tanks  return  the  water  to  the  reservoir  tank. 

The  automobile  plant  is  designed  to  receive  automobiles  of  any 
type  and  power,  and  allows  their  operation  to  be  studied  while  run- 
ning  under  all  road  conditions;  a  specially  designed  dynamometer 
iii  •  the  tractive  effort  of  the  rear  wheels. 

The  arrangements  of  the  boilers  is  such  as  i<»  permit  tests  on  one 
mi-  more  wit  bout  interruption  to  the  action  of  the  other-.  The  LOx  10- 
inch  high  speed  automatic,  and  the  Corliss  engine  are  each  belted  to 
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separate  generators  and  the  piping  arrangements  permit  each  to  be 
operated  by  any  one  of  the  boilers,  thus  providing  two  separate  and 
distinct  types  of  power  plants;  the  load  is  obtained  from  a  light  line, 
or  a  water  rheostat.  Both  engines  have  water-cooled  friction  wheels. 
and  Prony  brakes. 

The  Electrical  Laboratory. 

Electric  equipment  including:  1  50-K.W.  Allis-Chalmers  D.  C. 
generator;  140-  K.W.  Northern  Electric  D.  C.  generator;  1  6-K.W. 
Allis-Chalmers  D.  C.  generator;  1  21V2-H.P.  Westinghouse  series 
motor;  1  15-H.P.  Westinghouse  shunt  motor;  1  1-H.P.  Crocker- 
Wheeler  shunt  motor;  1  5-H.P.  Triumph  rotary  converter;  1  10-H.P. 
Westinghouse  single  phase  motor;  1  1-H.P.  Westinghouse  single 
phase  motor;  1  y2-H.P.  General  Electric  D.  C.  motor;  1  1-H.P.  Holt- 
zer-Cadot  D.  C.  motor;  2  5-K.W.  lighting  transformers;  2  4%  amperes 
current  transformers;  1  2,200-volt  potential  transformer;  1  10-am- 
pere  Mercury  Arc  rectifier;  1  60-K.W.  water-cooled  pipe  rheostat  for 
loading  large  generators;  1  apparatus  for  arc  lamp  photometry,  and 
all  instruments  necessary  for  conducting  efficiency  and  commercial 
tests  and  for  determining  operating  characteristics  on  the  above  ap- 
paratus, including  D.  C.  ammeters  and  voltmeters.  A.  C.  ammeters, 
voltmeters,  wattmeters  and  multipliers,  rheostats,  etc.,  are  provided. 
•  The  electrical  plant  furnishes  light  and  power  to  the  adjacent  Univer- 
sity buildings. 

Chemical  Laboratory. 

The  Chemistry  lecture  room  and  laboratories  occupy  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  Administration  building. 

The  lecture  room  has  a  capacity  of  sixty  students  and  i-  equipped 
with  fume  chamber  for  demonstrations,  the  lecture  tables  being  sup- 
plied with  necessary  gas,  water  and  electrical  connections. 

The  laboratories  have  concrete  floors  throughout  and  are  well 
lighted.  They  contain  tables  with  locker  equipment  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  students,  each  locker  being  furnished  with  the  nec- 
essary glassware;  apparatus  to  replace  that  broken,  or  for  special 
experiments,  may  be  drawn  from  the  stock  room. 

The  tables  are  supplied  with  water  and  gas  connections.  Each 
table  has  connections  to  110  V.  Direct  and  110  V.  and  220  V.  Alter- 
nating electric  currents. 

The  balance  room  contains  three  Sartorius  balances,  and  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  others  less  sensitive  to  supply  all  wants. 

The  equipment  for  quantitative  and  applied  analysis  includes  the 
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necessary  graduated  glassware,  electrodes  and  stands  for  electrolytical 
analysis;  stills  for  analysis  of  water;  Hempel's,  Elliott's,  and  Orsat's 
gas  pipettes,  calorimeter,  combustion  furnaces,  etc. 

Physics  Laboratory. 

The  Physics  Department  equipment  occupies  the  third  floor  of 
the  Arts  and  Science  building1.  It  comprises  a  commodious  lecture 
hall,  an  office  and  library,  and  four  laboratories.  The  lecture  hall  is 
provided  with  the  usual  facilities  for  experimental  illustration.  The 
laboratories  are  equipped  with  instruments  of  precision,  such  as  ca- 
thetometer,  micrometer  microscope,  chronograph,  ballistic  and  Kater 
pendulums,  air  thermometer,  spectroscope,  interfermometer,  as  well 
as  with  all  the  apparatus  required  in  the  course  of  general  physics 
of  the  Sophomores,  and  the  advanced  work  of  the  Juniors.  Elemen- 
tary physics  is  taught  in  the  Marquette  Academy,  the  preparatory 
department  of  the  University,  and  it  is  one  of  the  required  units  for 
admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering. 

In  addition  to  the  above  laboratories,  the  students  of  Marquette 
University,  through  the  Co-operative  course,  have  direct  access  to  the 
plants  and  laboratories  of  the  great  co-operating  industries.  The  out- 
lays and  facilities  thus  placed  at  the  students'  disposal,  are  far  in 
excess  and  more  up-to-date,  than  could  be  furnished  by  the  most  elab- 
orately equipped  university  anywhere. 

School  of  Medicine. 

The  Anatomy  Laboratory. 

1.  The  fourth  and  fifth  floors  of  the  laboratory  building  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  are  used  by  the  Department  of  Anatomy.  The 
dissecting  room  is  located  on  the  fifth  floor.  There  are  also  two 
smaller  dissecting  rooms,  a  chart  and  preparation  room,  and  a  locker 
room  for  the  use  of  students.  There  is  a  vault  in  the  basement  for 
the  storage  of  cadavers.  On  the  fourth  floor  are  two  laboratories  used 
for    the    classes    in    biology,    histology,    embryology    and    neurology. 

These  laboratories  are  equipped  with  tables,  lockers,  microscopes,  gas, 
v;ihr.  electricity,  etc.  On  this  floor  are  also  a  technician's  room  and 
two  private  laboratories  for  the  members  of  the  staff. 

The  Chemical  Laboratories. 

2.  The  Chemical  Laboratories  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
second  floor.     The  floor  space  is  divided   into:    (1)   A   lecture  room; 

general    laboratory    provided    with    lockers   and    benches,  each 
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bench  equipped  with  water,  gas,  compressed  air  and  suction;  (3)  a 
balance  room;  (4)  a  stock  and  preparation  room,  and  (5)  a  private 
laboratory  for  the  director  of  the  department.  This  private  laboratory 
is  equipped  with  a  Freas  electric  oven,  a  high  power  electric  centri- 
fuge, a  Sartorius  analytic  balance,  and  is  provided  with  both  com- 
pressed air  and  suet  ion,  and  with  all  the  more  usual  conveniences 
desirable  for  investigation  in  the  field  of  biological  chemistry. 

Laboratories  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

3.  Laboratories  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology  are  located 
on  the  first  and  second  floors.  Full  equipment  of  desks,  apparatus, 
etc.,  for  each  group  of  two  students  is  provided.  There  is,  in  the 
basement,  a  machine  shop,  mainly  for  the  use  of  the  department.  A 
private  laboratory,  principally  for  research  work,  equipped  with  opera- 
tive appliances,  adjoins  the  department  office. 

Laboratories  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

4.  The  entire  third  floor  is  devoted  to  pathology  and  bacteriol- 
ogy. Clinical  pathology  is  also  given  in  this  laboratory.  There  are 
two  laboratories  for  class  use  and  private  rooms  for  the  instructors 
of  the  department,  the  technician,  and  for  the  clinical  laboratory. 
Charts,  projection  lantern  and  other  equipment  for  the  teaching  of 
pathology  and  bacteriology  according  to  modern  standards  are  avail- 
able in  the  department. 

The  Surgical  Laboratory. 

5.  This  laboratory  occupies  a  section  on  the  second  floor.  It 
consists  of  an  operating  room  and  a  room  for  surgical  pathology.  The 
operating  room  is  equipped  and  conducted  similarly  to  the  operating 
room  of  a  hospital.  The  work  done  in  this  room  is  two-fold,  namely, 
the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  operative  surgery  on  the  living  ani- 
mal, and  surgical  research.  The  pathological  room  is  equipped  as  a 
pathological  laboratory.  It  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  operating 
room  for  the  purpose  of  making  rapid  dissections  of  fresh  tissue  in 
order  that  the  pathological  diagnosis  may  be  reported  during  opera- 
tion. This  room  is  used  also  for  the  teaching  of  surgicnl  pathology. 
The  object  of  this  direct  connection  between  the  operating  room  and 
the  pathological  room  is  to  impress  upon  the  student  through  actual 
experience  the  necessity  of  such  a  close  relationship. 

School  of  Journalism. 

The  Journalism  School  laboratory  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Administration  building.  Typewriters  are  furnished  to  all  the 
students. 
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LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  magnificent  public  library  of  the  city,  almost  adjoining  the 
School  of  Dentistry,  is  within  two  blocks  of  the  Schools  of  Journal- 
ism, Arts  and  Sciences,  Law,  Economics,  Engineering.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  library  is  an  ideal  one  for  students,  who  have  access  to 
all  the  books  for  consultation  and  study,  and  may  with  special  privi- 
lege take  home  with  them  as  many  books  as  are  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  essays,  debates,  etc.  The  main  library  and  its  eight 
branches  contain  342,194  volumes. 

In  the  History  room  are  more  than  40,000  volumes,  including 
15,000  on  Sociology,  7,177  on  Travel,  11,087  on  Biography,  and  11,900 
on  History.     The  Philosophy  room  contains  about  5,000  volumes. 

The  Literature  room  contains  38,000  volumes,  among  which  are 
American,  English,  French,  German,  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  Span- 
ish, Portuguese  literatures,  also  a  goodly  number  of  Swedish,  Danish, 
Dutch,  Flemish,  Semitic  and  Slavic  and  many  books  of  Japanese, 
Chinese  and  Celtic  literatures. 

The  Science  room  has  about  25,000  volumes.  On  different  shelve- 
are  books  on  Natural  Science,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Electricity, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Biology,  Archeology,  Paleontology,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Birds,  Mammals,  Engineering  and  Agriculture. 

The  College  Library  contains  nearly  13,000  volumes.  Its  circu- 
lating department,  accessible  to  the  members  twice  a  week,  comprises 
standard  English  works,  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  the  needs 
of  the  College  students. 

Dentistry. 

A  library  containing  many  of  the  best  dental  texts  is  open  for 
use  of  students  in  the  college  building:  A  deposit  of  fifty  cents  is 
charged  each  student  who  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  these 
books.     This  deposit  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

Engineering. 

The  library  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
contains  the  latest  volumes  of  all  leading  periodicals.  The  bound 
reports  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  and  many  Engineering  texts  are  available. 

Economics. 
The  Samuel   Marshall  Library  of  the  College  of  Economics  con- 
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tains  many  standard  works  which  are  indispensable  for  supplemen- 
tary reading.  The  students  may  also  avail  themselves  of  the  Munici- 
pal Library  in  the  City  Hall. 

Law. 

The  library,  which  is  being  constantly  enlarged,  is  designed  to 
meet  every  need  of  the  student.  It  contains  the  English  Common 
Law  Reports,  and  English  Reports,  the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  tTnited  States,  and  of  the  inferior  Federal  courts;  the  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Jersey  'Law  and  Equity,  Michi- 
gan reports,  Nebraska  reports,  Wisconsin  reports,  the  complete  Na- 
tional Reporter  system,  statutes  and  digests  of  the  various  states, 
general  digests,  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  text-books,  all  sets  of 
leading  and  annotated  cases,  etc.  The  College  of  Law  is  indebted  to 
Judge  James  G.  Jenkins,  Judge  Franz  C.  Eschweiler,  Judge  A.  E. 
Braun,  Judge  A.  C.  Backus,  Mrs.  Henry  Schoelkopf,  the  Lawyers 
Co-operative  Pub.  Co.,  and  Callaghan  &  Co.,  for  valuable  donations 
to  the  library. 

Journalism. 

The  students  of  Journalism  have  access  to  the  above  libraries 
•which  afford  every  facility  for  study  and  research. 

Medicine. 

The  Medical  School  library  occupies  a  large,  well-lighted,  newly 
furnished  room  in  the  Laboratory  building.  It  contains  3,000  vol- 
umes and  this  number  is  'being  added  to  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A 
full  time  librarian  is  in  charge. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  Society  its  large  and 
-exceptionally  well-selected  medical  library  is  available  for  the  fullest 
use  by  students  of  the  school.  It  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Goldsmith  Building. 

MUSEUM 

The  Museum  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee  is  within  three  minutes' 
walk  of  the  University.  The  collection  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  in  the  United  States,  and  contains  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
zoological,  botanical,  minerological  and  other  specimens. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

1.    ADMISSION. 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  present  evidence  of  a  good 
moral  character,  and,  if  they  come  from  another  college  or  university, 
a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Admission  will  be  granted  either  by  certificate  or  examination. 

Certificate.  Candidate  must  present  a  certificate  from  the  prin- 
cipal of  an  accredited  high  school  or  academy  in  which  he  has  been 
prepared  for  college.  This  certificate  must  show  the  subjects  which 
the  candidate  has  pursued,  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  each  sub- 
ject, and  the  grade  attained.  Forms  for  this  certificate  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Registrar.  By  an  accredited  high  school  is  meant 
any  high  school  or  academy  from  which  students  are  admitted  with- 
out examination  to  their  respective  state  universities. 

Examination.  An  applicant  without  the  above  certificate  will  be 
required  to  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  subjects  required 
for  admission. 

x 
2.    REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  for  a  degree  must  present  entrance  credits  amount- 
ing to  the  number  of  units  specified  in  the  course  selected.  A  unit 
represents  a  year's  study  in  a  high  school  subject  pursued  four  or 
five  times  a  week.  4 

3.     SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION. 
Latin. 

(1)  Grammar. — The  entire  Latin  Grammar,  including  a  knowl- 
edge of  all  regular  syntactical  constructions;  translations  into  Latin, 
at  sight,  of  complex  English  sentences,  entailing  the  application  of 
rules  for  relative  clauses,  indirect  discourse  and  conditional  sentences. 

(2)  Composition. — Translation  into  Latin  of  easy  continuous 
prose,  based  on  Caesar's  Gallic  War  and  on  the  Letters  and  Orations 
of  Cicero. 

(3)  Authors. — Caesar:  De  Bello  Gallico,  four  books.  Ovid: 
Metamorphoses  and  Tristia.  Cicero:  The  Orations  against  Cataline. 
Virgil:    Aeneid,  six  books. 
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Greek. 

(1)  Grammar. — Etymology  complete  (including  the  irregular 
and  defective  forms);  the  rules  of  accents;  syntax;  the  Homeric 
dialect. 

(2)  Composition. — Translation  into  Greek  of  simple  English 
sentences  based  on  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

(3)  Authors.— Xenophon ;  Anabasis,  four  books.  Homer:  Iliad, 
three  books,  or  Odyssey,  three  books. 

English — Rhetoric. 

The  candidate  must  be  prepared  on  the  matter  contained  in  a 
standard  text-book  such  as  Hill,  Coppens,  Williams,  Genung,  Car- 
penter, Thorndike,  Brooks. 

Composition. — A  brief  prose  composition  will  be  required,  evi- 
dencing proficiency  in  the  writing  of  clear,  idiomatic  English.  The 
subject  will  be  taken  from  the  candidate's  experience,  or  based  on  the 
books  he  presents  for  examination. 

Eair  penmanship  and  accurate  spelling  will  be  considered  as  es- 
sential requirements. 

English. 

Texts  prescribed  for  reading  and  study:  Two  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare; Burke's  Conciliation  with  the  Colonies,  or  American  Taxation; 
Irving' s  Sketch  Book;  one  essay  of  Macaulay;  Scott's  Lady  of  the 
Lake;  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village;  Tennyson's  The  Passing  of  Ar- 
thur; Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  u 

The  applicant  should  make  himself  familiar  with  the  characters, 
the  plot,  incidents  and  characteristic  diction  of  each  work.  Equiva- 
lents will  be  accepted. 

French,  German,  Spanish. 

1.  Elementary  grammar,  easy  prose  and  themes. 

2.  Syntax,  moods,  complex  sentences,  easy  prose  writing, 

3.  Good  reading  knowledge  of  standard  prose,  with  syntax. 

4.  Acquaintance  with  classics  and  lyric  poets. 

History. 

(1)  Ancient  History,  including  the  history  of  the  Oriental  na- 
tions, Greece  and  Rome. 

(2)  Modern  History  from  the  foundation  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  to  the  present  time. 

(3)  United  States  History  and  Civics. 
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History  and  Civics. 

1.  United  States,  or  English  History. 

2.  Ancient  History. 

3.  European  History. 

Civics  counts  as  V2  unit  and  may  be  combined  with  History. 

Elementary  Sciences. 

The  requirements  are  those  iof  the  standard  High  School  texts., 
•such  ias  "MePherson  .and  Henderson"  (in  Chemistry)  ;  ".Martin"  (in 
Physiology)  ;  "Linville  ,and  Kelly"  or  "Jordan  and  Kellogg"  (in  Zool- 
ogy) ;  "Atkinson"  or  "Bergen"  (in  Botany)  ;  "Milliken  and  Gale"  or 
"Mann  and  Twiss"  or  "Oarhart  and  Chute"  (in  Physics)  ;  "Davis"  or 
"Tarr"  (in  Physical  Geography)  ;  "Howe"  or  "Todd"  or  "Young"  (in 
Astronomy);  "Norton"  ior  "Tarr"  (in  Geology).  Work  in  Biology 
(e.  g.,  "Bailey  &  Coleman")  may  be  offered  as  x/2  unit  in  Zoology  and 
V2  unit  in  Botany.  All  notes,  note  books,  laboratory  work,  etc.,  in  the 
above  subjects,  must  be  presented,  especially  in  Physics,  Chemistry 
and  Geology,  where  they  are  absolutely  required  as  essential  to  a 
proper  course. 

Algebra. 

Fundamental  .-operations,  factoring,  fractions,  linear  equations, 
radicals  and  exponents,  quadratics,  graphs,  and  problems  involving 
all  these  are  required;  additional  work  in  logarithms,  elementary 
series  simultaneous  quadratics,  ratio  and  variation,  binominal  theor- 
em, may  be  offered  at  %  unit. 

Trigonometry. 

The  six  functions,  and  their  relations,  addition  theorems,  simpler 
transformations,  and  the  solution  of  plane  tringles,  right  and  oblique. 

Geometry. 

Any  standard  text;  original  'demonstrations,  loci,  and  numerical 
work  are  of  great  importance. 

V '<>< ational  Subjects. 

Such  as  Drawing,  Commercial  Law,  Commercial  Geography, 
Bookkeeping  and  Manual  Training,  are  accepted  with  reluctance.  A 
student  offering  such  credits  must  furnish  a  comprehensive  and  full 
account  of  these  studies  and  of  the  number  of  recitations  or  class 
hours  spent  in  them,  together  with  specimens  of  work  done.  Tests 
may  be  exacted  if  any  doubt  remains;  and  in  no  case  will  the  total 
credits  in  this  group  be  more  than  2. 
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Applicants,  not  graduates  of  an  accredited  high  school  or  trans- 
ferred in  good  standing  from  an  institution  of  equal  rank,  are  subject 
to  entrance  examinations,  which  are  held  in  September  and  June.  De- 
tailed information  as  to  the  hour  and  place  of  such  examination-  will 
be  furnished  to  applicants  at  the  Registrar's  office. 

•  Special  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted 
to  certain  courses,  provided  they  are  over  19  years  of  age,  and  show 
the  ability  to  pursue  their  studies  with  profit.  The  credit  to  be  as- 
signed for  such  work  will  be  determined  upon  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Department. 

4.     UNITS  REQUIRED  EOR  ADMISSION. 

A  subject  in  secondary  work  pursued  for  a  year  of  at  least  thirty- 
six  (36)  viee~ks,  taught  five  (5)  periods  a  week,  each,  period  at  least 
forty-five  (45)  minutes,  constitutes  a  UNIT. 

A  subject  taught  one  hour  a  week  for  one  term  or  semester,  is 
termed  a  semester  hour. 

s<  hool  of  Arts  and  Scbeni    - 

All  candidate-  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  present  entrance 
credits  amounting  to  16  unit-. 

The  required  unit-  for  admission  to  the  several  courses  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

A. B.  Co 

Latin   4  units         Ancient  History 1  unit 

Greek 3  unit-"'       Modern  History   1  unit 

English 3  units        Science  1  unit 

Algebra 1  unit  Elective    1  unit 

Geometry   1  unit 

B.S.  Course. 

English   3  units        History 1  unit 

Foreign  Languages  ....   2  units        Science . .  2  unit- 
Mathematics  3  units       Elective  5  units 

Litt.B.  Course. 

English   3  unit-        Modern  History 1  unit 

Foreign  Languages    ..  ..3  unitsf  U.  S.  History  and  Civics  1  unit 

Mathematics 2  units        Science   '1  unit 

Ancient  History 1  unit  Elective 4  units 


*  Applicants  who  can  satisfy  all  the  other  entrance  requirements  may  1m-  ad- 
mitted with  conditions  in  Greek,  which  must  be  removed  within  one  year  from 
the  time  of  entrance.     An  elementary  Greek  class  is  organized  for  this  pun 

•  All  in  one  language  or  two  in  one  language  and  one  in  another. 
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Collegiate-Medical  School. 

(a)  For  admission  to  the  two-year  pre- medical  college  course, 
students  shall  have  completed  a  four-year  course  of  at  least  fifteen 
units  in  a  standard  accredited  high  school  or  other  institution  of 
standard  secondary  school  grade,  (or  have  the  equivalent  as  demon- 
strated by  examinations  conducted  .by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  or  by  the  authorized  examiner  of  /Marquette  University. 

(b)  Credits  for  admission  to  the  pre-medioal  college  course  are 
granted  for  the  subjects  shown  in  the  following  list  and  for  any  other 
subject  counted  by  a  standard  accredited  high  school  as  a  part  of  the 
requirements  for  its  diploma,  provided  that  at  least  eleven  units  are 
offered  in  Groups  I-V : 


SCHEDULE  OF  SUBJECTS  REQUIRED  OR  ACCEPTED  FOR 
ENTRANCE  TO  THE  PRE-MEDIOAL  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

.  Subjects  '  Units*     Required 

Group  I,  English — 

Literature  and  composition 3-4  3 

Group  II,  Foreign  Languages — 

Latin l-4~ 

Greek 1-3 

French  or  German 1-4 

Other  foreign  languages 1-4 

Group  III,  Mathematics — 

Elementary  algebra    1  1 

Advanced  algebra V2-I 

Plane  geometry 1  1 

Solid  geometry   V2 

Trigonometry V2 


2t 


*  A  unii  is  the  credit  value  of  at  least  thirty-six  weeks'  work  of  four  or  Ave 
recitation  periods  per  week,  each  recitation  period  to  be  not  less  than  forty 
minutes.  In  other  words,  a  unit:  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a 
secondary  school  constituting  approximately  ;i  quarter  <>f  a  full  year's  work. 
A  satisfactory  year's  work  in  any  subject  cannot  be  accomplished  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  In   less  than  120  sixty-minute  hours,  or  their  equivalent. 

t  Both  of  the  required  units  of  foreign  language  must  be  of  the  same  lan- 
guage,  inn    the  two  units  may  he  presented  in  any  one  of  the  languages  specified. 

Of  the  fifteen  units  of  high  school  work,  eight  units  are  required,  as  Indl- 
cnted  in  the  foregoing  schedule:  the  balance  may  be  made  up  from  any  of  the 
other   subjects   in    the   schedule. 
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Group  IV,  History — 

Ancient  history 

Medieval  and  modern  history 

English  history 

American  history 

Civil  government 

Group  V,  Science — 

Botany 

Zoology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Physiography 

Physiology 

Astronomy 

Geology 

Group  VI.  Miscellaneous — 

Agriculture    

Bookkeeping    * 

Business  law   

Commercial  geography i 

Domestic  science   

Drawing,  freehand  and  mechanical i 

Economics   and  economic  history * 

Manual   training    

Music :     Appreciation  or  harmony 


V2-1] 

V2-1 

y2-n 

Vo-l 


y2-i 

V2-1 

1 
1 

lo-l 
lo-l 

Y2 

y2-i 


1-2 

o-l 
1 


2 
2-1 

1-2 
2-2 

2-1 

1-2 

1-2 


School  of  Dentistry. 

A  candidate  may  be  admitted  to  this  school  without  examination, 
upon  presenting,  prior  to  enrollment,  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a 
high  school  or  recognized  academy  having  a  four-year  course  beyond 
that  of  the  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  school,  or  by  presenting, 
prior  to  enrollment,  credentials  proving  that  the  applicant  possesses 
a  general  education  equivalent  to  that  required  for  graduation  from  a 
high  school  or  academy  having  a  four-year  course  beyond  the  eighth 
grade  of  the  elementary  school. 


School  of  Economics. 

The  following  units  are  required  for  all  degree  students: 

English 2  units      Sciences    1  unit 

Modern  Languages  (Ger-  History 1  unit 

man,  French,  Spanish)  2  units      Electives 8  units 
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If  a  student  has  not  completed  the  entire  high  school  course,  he 
may,  if  deemed  advisable  by  the  Dean  and  faculty,  be  admitted,  but 
will  be  conditioned.     Conditions  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  diploma  course  if  they  have  com- 
pleted three  years  in  a  recognized  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

Every  applicant  must  present  to  the  Dean  a  detailed  and  certified 
statement  of  his  previous  studies. 

School  of  Engineering. 

Elementary  Algebra  .  .  iy2  units      English  Literature 1  unit 

Plane  Geometry 1       unit        History 1  unit 

Solid  Geometry %  unit  Elementary  Physics  ....  1  unit 

English  Composition.  .  1       unit        Electives 7  units 

School  of  Journalism. 

All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  present  entrance 
credits  amounting  to  sixteen  units.  A  unit  represents  a  year's  study 
in  a  high  school  subject  pursued  four  or  five  time  a  week. 

The  required  units  for  admission  to  the  several  courses  are  as 
follows  : 

A.B.  Course. 

Latin   4  units        Ancient  History 1  unit 

Greek 3  units*      Modern  History 1  unit 

English   3  units        Science 1  unit 

Algebra 1  unit  Elective 1  unit 

Geometry 1  unit 

B.J.  Course. 

English  3  units      History 1  unit 

Foreign  Languages 2  units      Electives 7  units 

Mathematics 2  units 

Litt.B.  Course. 

English   3  units      Modern  History 1  unit 

Foreign  Languages 2  units      U.  S.  History  and  Civics  1  unit 

Mathematics 2  units      Science 1  unit 

Ancient  History 1  unit        Electives 5  units 

B.S.  Course. 

English   3  units      History 1  unit 

Foreign  Languages 2  units      Science   2  units 

Mathematics 3  units      Kloctives 5  units 

*  Applicants  who  can  satisfy  mi  the  other  entrance  requirements  may  be 
admitted  with  conditions  in  Greek,  which  must  be  removed  within  one  year  from 
the  time  <>i  entrance.     An  elementary  Greek  Hass  is  organized  for  this  purpose. 
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College  of  Law. 

The  following-  units  are  required  of  all: 

English _ .   2  units      Modern  Languages  (Ger- 

Mathematics 2  units  man,  French,  Spanish)  2  units 

Electives 9  units 

DAY  COURSE.— Candidates  for  the  LL.B.  degree  must  be  over 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  have  graduated  from  a  recognized  college 
or  university,  or  have  completed  the  four-year  high  school  course  and 
have  at  least  one  year  of  a  College  course,  or  equivalent  preparation, 
to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  three-year 
Day  Course  without  examination. 

The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  special  work  in  English 
from  all  students  found  deficient  in  the  power  to  express  themselves 
in  correct  and  concise  English. 

A  four-year  Day  Course  is  provided  for  those  who  are  merely 
graduates  of  a  four-year  accredited  high  school. 

EVEXIXG  COURSE. — A  preparatory  education,  consisting  of  a 
four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent,  and  at  least  one  year  of 
a  College  course,  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  as  a  regular  student 
for  such  as  may  wish  to  work  for  a  degree. 

Persons  desiring  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  law,  not  with  a  view 
of  practice,  but  for  the  needs  of  business  or  general  information,  may 
be  admitted  to  some  or  all  courses  as  Special  students,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  officers. 

However,  candidates  for  the  Wisconsin  Bar  examination  must 
have  at  least  a  high  school  education  or  its  equivalent,  as  required  by 
Wisconsin  Statutes. 

School  of  ,Medicixe." 

The  minimum  requirement  for  admission,  in  addition  to  the  high 
school  work  specified,  will  be  sixty  semester  hours  of  collegiate  work, 
extending  through  two  years,  of  thirty-two  weeks  each,  exclusive  of 


*  Extract  from  State  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  Session  of  1913,  Chapter  438,  Sec- 
tion 2  : 

"All  persons  desiring  to  practice  medicine,  surgery,  osteophy,  midwifery  or 
nursing,  shall  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  a  preliminary 
education  equivalent  to  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  of  this  state  ; 
and  all  persons,  so  applying  for  a  license  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  after 
the  first  day  of  January,  1919,  shall,  in  addition  to  such  preliminary  education 
equivalent  to  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  of  this  state,  present 
satisfactory  and  competent  evidence  of  having  completed  a  two  years'  college 
course  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology  and  either  German  or  French,  the  equivalent 
of  a  two  years'  pre-medical  course  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin." 
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holidays,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Marquette  University 
or  in  a  college  properly  approved.  The  subjects  included  in  the  two 
years  of  college  work  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  sched- 
ule: 

SCHEDULE  OF  SUBJECTS  OF  THE  TWO-YEAR 
PRE-MEDIOAL  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

Sixty  Semester  Hours  Required. 

Required  Subjects:  Hours 

Chemistry    12 

Physics    8 

Biology    8 

English  composition  and  literature 6 

Other  nonscience  subjects 12 

French  or  German 6-12 

Subjects  Strongly  Urged: 

Advanced  botany  or  advanced  zoology 3-6 

Psychology 3-6 

Advanced  mathematics  including  algebra  and 

trigonometry 3-6 

Additional  courses  in  chemistry 3-6 

Other  Suggested  Electives: 

English  (additional),  economics,  history,  sociology,  political 
science,   logic,    mathematics,   Latin,    Greek,   drawing. 

Note — Suggestions  regarding  individual  subjects  are  given  in  de- 
tail in  the  School  of  Medicine  Bulletin. 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

Students  enter  the  Conservatory  either  as  Regular  or  as  Special 
students.  Regular  students,  who  may  or  may  not  have  professional 
intentions,  pursue  a  prescribed  course,  .as  candidates  for  a  certificate 
or  diploma.  Special  students,  i.  e.  students  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue 
the  full  course  of  study,  elect  the  work  they  intend  to  pursue.  No 
certificate  nor  diploma  is  given  to  Special  students.  All  students 
come  under  the  discipline  of  the  University. 

A  semester  hour  is  the  credit,  value  of  at  least  sixteen  weeks'  work  con- 
sisting of  one  lecture  or  recitation  period  per  week,  each  period  to  be  not  less 
ih.-oi  fifty  minutes  net,  :it  lenst  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  to  be  considered 
ai  the  equivalent  of  one  lecture  or  recitation  period. 
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Entrance  requirements  for  the  supervisors'  course: 

(a)  High  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent  in  an  accepted  school. 

(b)  Ability  to  play  at  sight  the  average  school  songs. 

(c)  Sufficient  knowledge  of  voice  culture  to  use  the  voice  prop- 
erly and  to  sing  artistically. 

Deficiency  in  any  of  the  above  requirements  may  be  remedied  by 
study  in  other  departments  of  the  School. 

It  is  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  this  department  to 
know  that  Marquette  University  offers  students  in  this  department 
opportunity  to  advance  themselves  in  various  studies  in  the  University 
classes.  Language  classes,  for  instance,  in  English,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish^  will  be  arranged  to  accommodate  public  school 
teachers.  Classes  of  the  Economics  Department  wTill  also  be  open  to 
these  students.  For  further  information  confer  with  the  head  of  this 
department  or  with  the  Dean  of  the  Conservatory. 

ELECTIVE  UX1TS. 

The  elective  subjects  that  may  be  presented  to  complete  the  re- 
quired units  for  entrance  to  departments,  other  than  Pre-medical, 
must  be  taken  from  the  following  list : 

English 1  to  2  units 

French,  German 1  to  2  unit- 
Latin  1  to  4  unit- 
Greek   1  to  2  units 

History  (not  more  than  four  units  in  all)  : 

Ancient  History 1  unit 

Medieval  and  Modern  History 1  unit 

English  History   1  unit 

L^nited  States  History 1  unit 

Science  (not  more  than  four  units  in  all)  : 

Biology   1  unit 

Botany    1  unit 

Chemistry 1  unit 

Physics   1  unit 

Physical  Geography  and  Geology 1  unit 

Zoology   1  unit 

Physiology    !/2  unit 

Algebra  (intermediate) V2  unit 
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Solid  Geometry V2  unit 

Trigonometry    V2  unit 

Agriculture    1  unit 

Drawing ••     1  unit 

Vocational  subjects  and  Manual  Training.  .     2  units 

Limitations. — Not  more  than  four  units  will  be  accepted  in  any 
one  subject.  Students  desiring  credit  in  a  foreign  language  must 
have  at  least  two  units  in  the  subject.  One  unit  of  credit  for  a  second 
foreign  language  wull  be  given  if  the  student  has  at  least  two  units 
in  the  first  language. 

No  Collegiate  Credit  is  Given  for  High  School  Work. 


SPECIALS 

The  requirements  for  a  Special  student  will  not  be  as  rigid  as  for 
Regular  students,  but  will  be  governed  in  each  case  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Dean  and  faculty,  concerning  the  applicant's  fitness  profitably 
to  pursue  the  particular  subject  or  subjects  he  may  wish  to  follow. 

Every  .applicant  must  present  to  the  Dean  a  detailed  and  certified 
statement  of  his  previous  studies. 

School  of  Engineering. 

The  requirements  for  Specials  in  the  School  of  Engineering  are: 
Special  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  will  be  admitted  to 
such  courses  offered  as  their  qualifications  warrant.  The  Dean  will 
be  the  judge  of  the  applicant's  fitness  to  pursue  desired  subjects.  A 
Special  student  may  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree  if  he  has  ful- 
filled the  entrance  requirements. 

Xo  one  will  be  admitted  as  a  Special  student  unless  he  has  passed 
his  twentieth  birthday. 

School  of  Dentistry. 
No  Special  Student-  will  lie  accepted  in  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

School  of  Medicine. 

'I'!ic  requirements  for  Specials  in  the  School  of  Medicine  arc: 

Student-,    either   graduate3    or    undergraduates,    who   do   not   de- 
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sire  to  obtain  a  degree,  will  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  courses  for 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Dean  in  consultation  with  the  instruc- 
tors of  such  courses,  they  are  sufficiently  prepared. 

Students  who  wish  to  graduate,  but  find  it  practicable  to  devote 
only  a  limited  amount  of  time  to  study  and  class  work,  may  with  the 
Dean's  advice  spread  the  courses  of  any  one  year  over  not  more 
than  two  years,  provided  they  will  adapt  themselves  to  any  changes 
that  may  be  made  in  the  curriculum,  and  pay  their  fees  pro  rata 
plus  any  just  contingent  increment  found  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  the  interruption  of  the  Medical  course,  resump- 
tion will  be  allowed  at  the  point  where  the  student  dropped  out, 
provided  the  intermission  be  not  over  two  years,  and  that  the  stu- 
dent repeat  in  whole  or  in  part,  all  courses  which  have  been  added, 
modified  or  lengthened  during  his  absence.  This  last  requirement 
is  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor  in  charge. 


ADVANCED  STANDING 

Due  credit  will  be  allowed  for  advanced  work  done  at  other 
universities  and  colleges  of  accepted  standing,  when  work  is  closely 
similar  to  courses  given  in  this  school.  Application  for  advanced 
standing  may  be  made  personally  or  in  writing  and  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  detailed  statement  from  the  proper  authority  giving 
the  nature  of  the  work  for  which  credit  is  asked. 

School  of  Dentistry. 

A  student  is  admitted  to  the  second  and  third  year  respectively 
who  presents  a  certificate  from  a  recognized  Dental  College  showing 
that  the  required  courses  for  each  year  have  been  successfully  com- 
pleted. Each  student  must  also  furnish  evidence  that  he  has  a  high 
school  education. 

Students  who  present  credentials  from  reputable  medical  schools, 
normal  schools  or  universities  may  receive  credit  for  work  done  in 
those  subjects  which  appear  upon  the  Dental  Curriculum,  provided 
that  the  time  spent  and  subject  matter  covered  is  satisfactory  to 
the  Dean.  No  credit  in  time  is  given.  Four  years'  work  in  a  Dental 
School  are  required  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery. Medical  School  graduates  or  graduates  of  other  colleges  or 
universities  will  be  required  to  enter  the  Freshman  class. 
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S<  HOOL   OF    Mi  i-i' 

Candidates  for  admission  t<»  advanced  standing  must  ni«-<-t  tin- 
admission  requirements  in  effect  al  the  time  the  class  they  iriafa  to 
enter  was  admitted  to  thi    freshman  year  of  the  Medical 

For  time  credit,  they  must  present  official  credentials  from  the 
Registrar  of  the    Medical   school   previously   attended. 

For  subject  credit  a  detailed  statement  of  credits,  properly  au- 
thenticated, will  be  demanded.  This  statement  must  be  accompanied 
by  certificates  from  the  registrar  of  the  college  from  which  the 
student   •■nine-,  a   catalogue   wherein   the  oi  ire  outlined, 

books  of  his  laboratory  work,  and  Buch  other  evidence  as  may  !><• 
necessary  to  determine  his  standing.  An  examination  may  be  held 
at  the  option  of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor  in  question. 

No  advanced  standing  will  l"'  granted  to  applicant*  from  ('lass 
C  schools,  (mil  from   ('lass   /:  schools  not  higher  than  met  to 

Sopliomore  year. 

Under  no  condition  will  any  discrimination  in  requirements 
for  advanced  standing  be  made  in  favor  of  applicants  from  other 
schools   as  airainst    -tndcnts  of  this  school. 
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TUITION  AND  FEES 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  clast  s  fore  the  fees  for  the 
current  semester  havi    been   paid.     No  exception    will  and 

students  should  come  prepared.  Tuition  and  fees  once  paid  cannol 
under  any  circumstances  be  returned.  A  Btudent  who  leaves  the 
University  for  valid  reasons  during  the  year  will  uet  credit  for  the 
paid  tuition  provided  thai  he  pursues  his  departmental  Btudie3 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  his  withdrawal  Ticket-  cannot 
be  transferred.  Student-  make  an  implicit  contrad  with  the  insti- 
tution to  observe  these  conditions  when  they  pay  their  dues. 

An  annual  athletic   :  (5.00  will  be  charged  each  student, 

which  admit-  him  to  all  Local  games  played  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Athletic  Association,  It  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  matricula- 
tion or  at  the  opening  of  the  hall  session. 

A  fee  of  $1.00  per  examination,  payable  in  advance  to  the 
Registrar,  will  be  charged  each  Btudenl  for  whom  it  is  necessary, 
for  any  reason  whatsoever,  to  give  make-up  or  condition  examina- 
tions or  special  examinations.  The  fee  for  a  "condition"  exami- 
nation  on   any  other  hut    the  date  get,   will   he  $3.00. 

fife*    Law  School  tectioi    ■<•     special  rules. 

The  matriculation  fee  of  Freshmen  and  new  Btudents  is  distinct 

from  the  tuition  and  must  he  paid  when  the  student  decide-  to  enter 
the  University. 

Aims    \\i.    S.  ii.m  i>.. 

As  the  institution  is  not  endowed,  it  is  entirely  dependent  for 
its  support  on  Uie  fees  paid   for  tuition. 

Tuition  for  ail  classes  (  for  the  Academic  year) $60.00 

Physics  or  Chemistry,  Laboratory  fee L0.00 

Biology,  Laboratory  fee 5 .<  N  • 

Breakage  deposit,  Laboratory  students 5.00 

Athletic  Association  fees 5.00 

Condition  examination  (on  date  set) 1.00 

Condition  examination,  not  on  date  set 2.00 

Diploma  fee,  graduation  A.B.,  B.S.,  Litt.B 10.00 

Fee  for  other  diplomas  in  Arts  course 10.00 

Payments  for  tuition,  etc.,  must  be  made  semi-annually  in  ad- 
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vance.     No  deduction  is  allowed  for  absence,  except  in  case  of  dis- 
missal or  protracted  illness. 

First  Collegiate  Medical  Year. 

Matriculation    $  5.00 

Tuition    60.00 

Athletic    5.00 

Biology    20.00 

Chemistry 10.00 

Chemistry    (breakage    deposit) 5.00 

Second  Collegiate  Medical  Year. 

Matriculation  (if  not  previously  matriculated) $  5.00 

Tuition    .' 60.00 

Athletic    5.00 

Biology    20.00 

Chemistry    15.00 

Chemistry  (breakage  deposit) 5.00 

Physics    10.00 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance.  The  tuition  is  payable  semi- 
annually, in  advance. 

(Registration  and  payment  of  fees  are  made  at  the  Arts  and 
Science  Department,  Grand  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street.) 

School  of  Dentistry. 

Freshman  Year. 

Matriculation,  payable  before  Oct.  1st $10.00 

Tuition,  first  semester,  payable  Oct.  1st 80.00 

Tuition,  second  semester,  payable  Feb:  1st 80.00 

Total  fees,  first  year $170.00 

Sophomore  Year. 

Tuition,  first  semester,  payable  Oct  1st $85.00 

Tuition,  second  semester,  payable  Feb.  1st 85.00 

Total  fees,  second  year $170.00 

Junior  Year. 
Eeea  are  the  same  as  the  Sophomore  Year. 
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Sexior  Year. 

Tuition,  first   semester,   payable   Oct.   1st $80.00 

Tuition,  second  semester,  payable  Feb.  1st 80.00 

Graduation  fee,  payable  May  1st 15.00 

Total  fees,  fourth  year $175.00 

Xo    laboratory   fees    or   other  fees   than    those    mentioned   above 
are    charged. 


School  of  Economics. 

Tuition  for  part-time  evening  courses  is  as  follows :  For  two 
hours  of  credit  weekly  during-  one  academic  year,  $25 ;  during  one 
term,  $15;  for  three  hours  of  credit  weekly  during  one  academic 
year.  $35;  for  four  hours,  $45;  inclusive  $7.50. 

For  degrees  and  Diploma  Courses: 

Matriculation    fee $     5.00 

Tuition   for  the   Academic   year 125.00 

First   semester,   $75.00. 

Second  semester,   $50.00. 

Athletic  fee 5.00 

Graduation   fee 10.00 

Laboratory  fee,  Chemistry  or  Physics 10.00 

Breakage  deposit  for  Laboratory  students 5.00 

Condition  examination  fee  (on  date  set) 1.00 

Condition  examination  fee    (not  on  date  set) 2.00 

Special  day  students,  who  take  less  than  16  hours  of  work  a 
week,  will  pay  $4.00  per  semester  for  every  hour  of  study. 

Students  entering  during  the  second  semester  will  pay  one-half 
of  the  year's  tuition. 

A  proportionate  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  every  hour  above 
sixteen,  $7.50  per  hour. 

Fees  of  $25  or  less  must  be  paid  in  advance;  fee  for  more 
than  $25  are  payable  three-fifths  in  advance  and  two-fifths  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  semester. 

No  student  once  enrolled  in  any  course  will  be  allowed  to  with- 
draw except  for  very  grave  reasons. 
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School  of  Applied  S<  ii:\<  e  and  Eginkeimv;. 

Tuition  for  the  Academic  year $125 

First  semester,  $75.00. 

Second  semester,  $50.00. 

Matriculation    5.00 

Athletic  fee 5.00 

Chemistry  fee  (per  year,  not  including  breakage) 2.50 

Payments  for  tuition,  etc.,  must  be  made  in  two  installments, 
on  October  1st,  and  February  1st. 

School  of.  Journalism. 

The  rates  of  tuition  and  the  fees  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
are  the  same  as  those  applying  to  the  School  of  Economics. 

College  of  Law. 

Matriculation  fee $  5.00 

Graduation  fee 10.00 

Tuition  for  Day  Course  per  Semester 50.00 

Athletic  fee  for  Day  Students 5.00 

Tuition  for  Night  Course  per  Semester 35.00 

Special  examination  fee 5.00 

1.  Students  who  fail  to  obtain  a  card  from  the  treasurer  at 
the  time  of  enrollment  will  be  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  the 
classes. 

2.  An  additional  fee  of  $2.00  will  be  exacted  of  all  students 
who  have  not  obtained  ,a  Treasurer's  card  within  10  days  of  the 
day  of  registration. 

3.  Candidates  for  degrees  must  pay  all  fees  ten  days  before  com- 
mencement. 

4.  Students  permitted  to  take  special  examinations  for  the 
removal  of  conditions  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $5  for  each 
such   examination. 
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School  of  Medicine. 
First j  Second  and  Third  Years. 

Matriculation  (if  not  previously  matriculated) $     5.00 

Tuition    370.00 

Breakage  deposit  (partly  returnable) 15.00 

Athletic 5.00 

Fourth   Year. 

Matriculation  (if  not  previously  matriculated) $     5.00 

Tuition    170.0< 

Breakage  deposit  (partly  returnable) 1 

Athletic    5.00 

County   Hospital 5.00 

Obstetrical    10.00 

Graduation    15.00 

Before  being  assigned  working  space  in  the  laboratories  the  -in- 
dent must  have  paid  all  the  fees  as  Bpeciflced  above.  After  deduct- 
ing unnecessary  waste,  breakage,  damage  and  loss,  the  balance  of 
the  breakage  deposit  will  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Fees  for  Special  and  OraduaU    Students. 

Special  students  will  pay  a  pro  rata  fee  conditional  upon  the 
amount  and  character  of  courses  taken,  the  Regent  consulting  with 
the  instructors  involved. 

Graduates  in  Medicine  of  this  or  any  other  school  will  be  wel- 
comed and  given  the  freedom  of  the  institution  in  all  the  clinical 
and  didactic  branches.  For  laboratory  courses,  adjustment  of  fees 
will  be  made  by  the  Begent  in  consultation  with  the  laboratory 
instructors  on  the  basis  of  the  nature  of  the  work  done  and  the 
number  of  hours  engaged. 

Fees  for  Summer  Courses. 
For  inquiries  as  to  fees,  courses,  etc..  address  the  Dean. 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

Note — Xo  lesson  of  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  one-half  hour 
nor  less  than  one  lesson  per  week  will  be  given. 
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Piano. 

1  2  bour  ::  i  hour          1  hour  or  2 

Lessons  Lessons       '  _<  br.  Lessons 

Prof.   Semmann $2.00  $8.00  $4.00 

Prof.    Buell 2.00  3.00  LOO 

Mr.    Bumbalek 1.50  2.25  3.00 

Miss   Flaherty 1.00  L.50  2.00 

Miss  Packman 1.00  L.50  2.00 

Miss  Christoph 75  1.12%  .1.50 

Miss   Jacobson 75  L.12%  L.50 

Mi33    Fleer 50  .7:.  L.OO 

Mi33    Schulz 50  .::»  L.OO 

Miss  Wilk 50  .7:.  L.00 

Miss   Bollitz 50  .::,  L.OO 

Miss  Gede 50  .7:.  L.00 

M  iss  Booz    75  1.00  1 .50 

Mi33  Riley    50  .75  L.OO 

Voice  ( 'ulture.  |  2  hour 

Lessons 

Miss  Stevenson   $5.00 

Mi-    Watts 2.00 

Mrs.    Wing-Schwarzrock 2.00 


Violin. 

V2  hour  %  hour       1  hour  or  2 

Lessons  Lessons     Vo  hr.  Lessons 

Prof.   Fink $1.50                 $2.25  $3.00 

Gustav  Bach 1.50                   2.25  3.00 

Casper  Graber    1.00                  1.50  2.00 

Miss   Schrup    75                   1.00  7.50 

"Mr.    Wuerl 75                   1.18%  1.50 

Violoncello. 

%  hour         %  hour  1  hour 

Lessons        Lessons  Lessons 

Viola. 

M  r.  Bach $1.50            $2.25  $3.00 

Mrs.  Mayer   1.00               1.25  1.50 

Mr.   Renz    1.00               1.50  2.00 
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TUITION    AND    FEES 
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Double-B 

Mr.  Iloenig ,  •  •  1.25  L.50 

Flute  and  Piccolo. 
Mr.  Petersen    1.50  2.00 

Clarinet. 

Mr.   Bolton    1.00  1.50 

Saxophone  and  Bassoon. 

Mr.  Carver 1.00  L.50  2.00 

Mr.   Balow    1.25 

/•'/<  in  h    J  lorn. 
Mr.   Nudeck   1.00  L.25  1.50 

Trombom  . 

Mr.  Eenniger 1.00  L.26  L.50 

Mr.  Carver 75  ....  .... 

Advanced  Theory.    {Individual  Instruction.') 
Prof .  Seinmann 2.00  3.00  LOO 

Public  School  M 
Mies  Watte 2.00  ...  LOO 

Langua 
Mr.  Eyans  Terms  upon  application 

Dramatic  A  ri. 

Prof.  Zavadil  I  3.00 

Miss  Treia   J.""  L.50  2.00 

Class  /-■  isons. 

Ensemble  (instrumental  and  vocal) J  r  lesson. 

Teachers'  Glass 50  and  $0.75  per  lees 

Harmony 50  and  $0.75  per  less 

General   Musical   Theory: 

For  Students  3.50  for  th 

For  Outsider- 7.50  for  the  co 

In  Class  of  Three 0.00  for  the  full  course. 

Historyof  Music,  for  students 3.50  foT  the  course. 

History  of  Music,  for  outsiders 7.50  for  the  course. 
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Opera  Classes 2.00  for  the  course. 

Physical  Culture  }  j  2.50  per  term,  class  of  four. 

Children's  Literature  Classes)  (  5.00  per  term,  class  of  eight. 

Children's  Chorus  Class 2.50  per  term. 

Kindergarten  2.50  per  term. 

Practice  Pianos. 
The  Conservatory  furnishes  Practice  Pianos  as  follows: 

One  hour  a  day,  per  term $3.00 

Two  hours  a  day,  per  term 5.00 

Every  additional  hour ' 2.00 

All  pianos  are  A.  B.  Chase  instruments. 
Fees  for  Diplomas,  etc. 

Diploma  or  Certificate $10.00 

Statement,  Normal  Course 2.50 

Private  Examination 2.50 

Free  and  partial  scholarships  will  be -granted,  as  is  customary  in 
all  large  Schools  of  Music,  to  talented  students  without  means. 


LIVING  EXPENSES 

Good  board  and  lodging  can  be  secured  near  the  University  at  the 
rate  of  $5  to  $6  per  week.  Students  who  club  together  can  ooard  for 
less. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  a  rough  estimate  oi  trie  living 
expenses  of  a  student  for  a  college  year : 

Lowest.  Average.  Liberal. 

Board  and  Room $150.00  $176.00  $208.00 

Laundry    20.00  25.00  35.00 

Incidentals   50.00  75.00  100.00 

Totals $214.00  $276.00  $343.00 

Boarding  and  Rooms. 

A  faculty  committee  examines  all  boarding  and  rooming  houses 
and  an'  approved  list  may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar.  This  list 
will  not  be  mailed  out.  The  supply  of  rooming  and  boarding  places 
greatly  exceeds  ithe  demand  and  no  prospective  student  should  antici- 
pate any  trouble. 
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OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SELF  SUPPORT 

Because  of  its  location  in  Milwaukee,  a  city  of  nearly  half  a 
million  inhabitants,  and  the  manufacturing  center  of  America,  Mar- 
quette University  offers  unparalleled  advantages  to  the  needy  student. 
It  is  very  easy  for  students  to  earn  their  board.  For  a  couple  of  hours' 
services  in  cafes,  hotels,  or  restaurants  many  of  the  students  get  their 
meals.  Others  can  earn  enough  of  a  Saturday  afternoon  to  help  con- 
siderably towards  their  keep.  There  are  not  a  few  who  are  able  to 
earn  all  their  living  and  boarding  expenses  while  keeping  up  with  their 
studies.  With  regard  to  school  expenses,  it  will  be  well  to  remem- 
oer  that  the  schedule  of  expenses  at  Marquette  is  to  be  understood 
as  differing  in  meaning  from  like  schedules  in  other  colleges.  Mar- 
quette makes  all  fee-  payable  as  tuition,  and  the  student  is  not  met 
at  every  door  with  requests  for  laboratory  fees.  In  some  colleges 
there  is  practically  no  tuition,  but  the  laboratory  fees  sum  up  to 
more  than  the  tuition   at  Marquette. 

The  above  statements  are  based  upon  fact.  Any  student  can  se- 
cure a  position  if  he  has  the  proper  amount  of  aggressiveness.  How- 
ever, he  should  not  expect  to  obtain  work  before  the  second  or  third 
week  of  his  stay  in  Milwaukee. 

The  student  should  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the  Students' 
Free  Employment  Bureau. 

Additional  information  concerning  employment  will  be  cheerfully 
given,  but  the  University,  as  such,  does  not  bind  itself  to  secure  posi- 
tions for  all  prospective  students. 


PERMANENT  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  permanent  Scholarship  is  founded  by  the  gift  of  $1,500;  it 
entitles  the  founder  at  all  times  to  keep  one  scholar,  designated  by 
him  and  acceptable  to  the  faculty,  free  at  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  or  at  the  Academy.  If  the  founder  fails  to  name  an  incum- 
bent, the  scholarship  will  be  conferred  upon  some  needy  and  deserving 
student. 

The  following  Permanent  Scholarships  have  been  donated: 

The  Father  Bosche  Scholarship,  by  the  Members  of  the  Gesu 
Parish,  1913. 
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The  Loyola  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Phelan  Scholarship,  by  Miss  Catherine  Phelan. 

The  Marquette  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Anton  V.  Romadka  Scholarship. 

The  Xavier  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Johnson  Scholarship,  in  memory  of  George  and  Geo.  F- 
Johnson. 

The  Berchmans  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

In  1909  a  scholarship  was  founded  by  Hon.  Ernst  Merton  of 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 


SPECIAL  PRIZES 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Intercollegiate  English  Prize. — A  purse  of  $100.00  ($50.00  for 
the  first  prize,  $20.00  for  the  second,  $15.00  for  the  third,  $10.00  for 
the  fourth,  and  $5.00  for  the  fifth)  is  offered  yearly  by  Mr.  D.  F. 
Bremner  of  Chicago  for  excellence  in  English  essay  writing.  The 
purse  is  open  to  the  competition  of  the  Jesuit  Colleges  of  the  Missouri 
Province,  which  are: 

St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  St.  Xavier  College,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago-,  111.;  St.  Mary's  College, 
St.  Mary's  Kan.;  Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Neb.;  University  of 
Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
St.  John's  College,  Belize,  British  Honduras;  St.  Ignatius  College, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  St.  John's  University,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Campion  Col- 
lege, Prairie  d*u  Chien,  Wis. 

[ntercolleglan  Latin  Prize. — For  the  best  Latin  essay  from  com- 
petitor- of  the  same  colleges,  a  gold  medal  is  offered  by  the  Very  Rev. 
evend  Provincial  of  the  Missouri  Province. 

ORATORICAL  Prize.— A  gold  medal,  presented  .in  alternate  years  by 
.Mr.  Francis  X.  Boden,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August M.  Grau,  for  the  besi 
oration  given  by  a  member  of  (lie  Marquette  Oratorical  Society. 
Donor  in  1918,  .Mi',  and  Mr-.  August  M.  Grau. 

Prizes  fob  Elocution.— A  gold  medal  is  offered  annually  for  the 
besi  speaker  in  the  public  contest;  one  medal  is  offered  each  class  in 
Elocution,  by  members  of  the  M.  I'.  Alumni. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 

MARQUETTE  ENGINEERING  ASSOCIATION. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  bring"  the  students  into  closer 
sympathy  and  relationship, — to  encourage  professional  spirit  and 
interest, — and  to  combine  the  necessary  social  elements  with  the  intel- 
lectual work  of  the  course.  Meetings  are  held  at  stated  times,  at 
which  members  of  the  association,  or  of  the  faculty,  or  invited  guests 
give  addresses  on  technical  subjects  of  interests;  smokers,  and  social 
events  are  arranged  at  longer  intervals.  Athletic  events  with  the 
other  University  departments  likewise  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
association. 

The  Engineering  faculty  are  honorary  members,  and  it  is  through 
this  organization  that  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment find  their  expression. 

PHILOSOPHERS'  CLUB. 

Members  of  the  departments  of  Economics,  Journalism,  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  Law  who  are  in  the  classes  of  Philosophy,  are  eligible  to 
this  organization  which  has  for  its  object  the  discussion  of  philosoph- 
ical questions.  The  meetings  are  held  every  second  week  throughout 
the  academic  year. 

Each  member  chooses  his  own  subject  and  when  he  has  expressed 
his  views  an  open  discussion  by  the  club  takes  place.  The  views  as 
advanced  are  criticized  and  supplemented  by  facts  and  thoughts  from 
all  present. 

THE  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  COMMERCE  CLUB. 

In  the  fall  of  1910  the  Marquette  Lniversity  Commerce  Club  was 
formed  in  the  College  of  Economics.  This  club  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  features  of  the  work  of  the 
department. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commerce  Club  is  to  prepare  the  Economics 
students  of  the  University  more  efficiently  for  work  as  business  men 
and  to  bring  them  into  closer  touch  with  the  commercia.l  world.  To 
this  end  meetings  are  held  every  two  weeks  throughout  the  year,  de- 
vo'ted  alternately  to  student  programs  and  addresses  by  men  who  are 
prominent  in  the  business  circles  of  Milwaukee  and  other  cities.  In- 
vestigations of  the  workings  of  prosperous  business  establishments  are 
made  from  time  to  time. 
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All  students  of  the  College  of  Economics  are  entitled  to  become 
members  of  the  Commerce  Club.  A  credit  of  one  point  is  given  for 
regular  attendance  and  participation  in  the  meetings  of  the  Club 
throughout  the  year. 

The  co-operation  of  the  leading  business  men  of  Milwaukee  in 
the  work  of  the  Commerce  Club  insures  for  its  members  a  connection 
the  value  of  which  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  The  transition  from 
school  to  active  business  life  is  always  a  difficult  one.  The  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  Commerce  Club  for  overcoming  this  difficulty 
will  increase  with  the  years  and  activity  of  the  organization. 

THE  BANDEROLE. 

The  Banderole,  the  honor  fraternity  of  the  College  of  Economics, 
was  organized  in  1917.  The  purpose  of  the  fraternity  is  to  cultivate 
and  further  high  ideals  and  to  encourage  loyalty  and  service.  Mem- 
bers of  the  department  are  eligible  to  the  fraternity  provided  they 
meet  with  the  ncessary  requirements  for  admission.  These  require- 
ments are  based  on  standards  of  scholarship,  on  unblemished  character, 
and  on  an  active  display  of  loyalty  and  service  to  the  University  and 
the  Department  of  Economics. 

The  affairs  of  the  Banderole  are  in  the  hands  of  the  active  mem- 
bers. The  active  members  direct  the  policy  of  the  fraternity  and 
maintain  its  aims  and  purpose. 

The  following  are  the  present  active  members:  C.  J.  Boemer, 
President;  R.  J.  Burton,  Vice-President;  Magnus  Andersen,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; Q.  Dorschel,  Q.  Oobeen,  C.  A.  Atkinson,  Dean  of 
the  department,  and  Rev.  G.  A.  Deglman,  S.  J.,  Regent. 

New  members  are  taken  into  the  Banderole  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  semester  of  each  year. 

MARQUETTE  ORATORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Organized  1883. 

This  society  aims  by  weekly  exercises  in  debating,  essay -writing, 
recitations,  Criticisms  and  extempore  speaking  to  prepare  the  members 
for  public  speaking  and  to  increase  their  fund  of  information  on  ques- 
tions of  history,  literature  and  political  economy.    Membership  is  open 

udente  of  all  the  departments  of  the  University. 

The  Moderator  is  a  member  of  the  College  faculty,  appointed  by 
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the  President  of  Marquette  University.     The  other  officers  are  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  society. 

Officers  for  the  Year  1918-1919. 

Faculty  Moderator Rev.  Mark  A.  Cain,  S.  J. 

Walter  Corrigan President 

John  Ham  ill Vice-President 

Elmer  Roller Secretary 

Gregory  Gramling Treasurer 

George  Herrmann  Debates 

ECOXOMICS  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

Business  men  today  are  paying  close  attention  to  their  use  of  oral 
English,  that  they  may  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities.  Even 
outside  the  confines  of  business  more  and  greater  responsibilities  are 
each  year  heaped  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  prominent  business  man. 
This  is  essentially  an  age  of  activity,  and  the  business  man  holds' 
the  center  of  the  stage.  He  is  becoming  more  and  more  a .  leader 
in  every  line  of  public  action. 

To  fulfil  these  new  responsibilities  the  influential  business  man 
must  be  as  conversant  with  the  principles  of  oral  English  as  he  is 
with  the  principles  that  underlie  effective  business  writing.  He  must 
have  the  power  to  impress  his  message  upon  his  audience  with  the 
same  force  of  logic  and  consecutive  thinking  which  he  applies  to  his 
business  affairs. 

To  prepare  the  student  of  the  Economics  Deportment  for  this 
wider  field  of  influence,  the  Economics  Debating  Society  was  started. 
During  the  past  year  meetings  were  held  every  second  week  and  cur- 
rent topics  were  debated  and  discussed.  The  scope  of  work  will  be 
considerably  broadened  next  year.  Debates,  recitations,  essays, 
speeches,  extempore  discussions  and  voice  culture  will  form  the  prac- 
tical means  to  accomplish  the  end  of  the  society. 

Officers  1918-1919. 

President Q.  P.  Dorschel 

Vice-President M.   Anderson 

Secretary Chas.  Cobeen 

Program   Committee — S.   Weyenberg,   Chas.   Cobeen,   Cyril  Boemer, 
Cyril  Gardien,  Q.  P.  Dorschel. 
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THE  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Moderator:   Rev.  T.  H.  Devlin,  S.  J. 

I.  Vocal. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  GLEE  CLUB. 

Students  in  'any  of  the  University  departments,  having  the  neces- 
sary qualifications,  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Glee  Club.  Two 
half-hour  periods  weekly  are  given  to  vocal  culture,  accompanied  by 
instruction  in  musical  theory  and  correct  interpretation.  Four  part 
compositions  in  medium  difficulty  form  the  basis  of  the  exercises. 
Regularity  in  attendance  at  club  rehearsals  is  imperative  and  an  abso- 
lute condition  of  membership. 

II.     Instrumental. 

1.  The  Marquette  University  Mandolin  Club. 

2.  The  Marquette  Orchestra. 

3.  Marquette  University  Brass  Band. 

MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  furnish  the  students  with  the 
best  facilities  for  the  promotion  of  general  athletics.  Realizing  the 
necessity  of  suitable  recreation  and  relaxation  of  both  mind  and  body 
for  those  engaged  in  mental  pursuits,  the  University  authorities  have 
at  all  times  encouraged  .manly  sports  among  the  students.  However, 
only  those  who  are  regular  in  class  attendance  and  up  to  the  standard 
in  class  work  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  athletic  contests  in  which 
the  University   is  represented. 

All  students  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  five  dollars, 
which  entitles  them,  without  further  charge,  to  attend  all  athletic 
event-  in  Milwaukee,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  University. 
The  Association,  newly  organized  in  1913,  is  managed  by  a  Board  of 
Centre!,  representing  the  Faculty,  the  Alumni  and  the  Student-body. 

STUDENT  ADVISORY   BOARD. 

Every  class  in  the  University  has  a  representative  on  this  board 
which  has  for  it-  purpose  the  promotion  of  the  student  activities.  It 
is  the  instigator  of  the  actions  which  are  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
9tuden1  body.  The  studenl  managers  of  the  diflerenl  sports  are 
'•.'feted  by  it,  as  are  also  the  -indent  members  of  the  Athletic  Board. 
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THE   MARQUETTE   UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  organization  of  an  Alumni  Association  was  made  in 
1893,  and  the  society  funned  lasted,  as  the  "Marquette  College  Alumni 
Association,"  until  1915.  With  the  development  into  university  lines, 
came  other  Alumni  organizations,  among  the  various  departments. 
While  certain  of  them  nourished,  other  languished,  and  in  spite  of  an 
effort  to  unify  their  aims  and  activities,  little  was  accomplished,  be- 
cause of  the  evident  lack  of  close  relations  between  the  existing  or- 
ganizations. To  remedy  the  defect,  and  to  secure  a  strong,  effective 
Alumni  Association  for  the  University,  it  was  agreed  by  the  members 
of  the  different  departmental  organizations  to  merge  all  into  one  body, 
that  should  represent  the  spirit  and  aims  of  Marquette  University, 
and  so  enlist  for  common  effort,  ALL  the  Alumni,  for  the  support 
and  advancement  of  their  Alma  Mater,  in  all  her  fields  of  endeavor. 

On  Thursday,  Nov.  28,  1915,  members  of  the  various  Alumni 
bodies  of  Marquette  University,  with  cordial  agreement  and  good-will, 
met  and  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  reorganization  of  Alumni,  a 
merging  of  all  existing  Alumni  societies,  into  one  —  THE  MAR- 
QUETTE UNIVERSITY  ALUMXI  ASSOCIATION.  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  unanimous  wish  o>f  those  present,  the  organization  was 
effected,  a  constitution  and  a  set  of  by-laws  were  adopted. 

Officers  1918-1919. 

L.  W.  Slensby,  A.B.,  LL.B President 

N.  Gleason,  B.C.S Secretary-Treasurer 

Vice-Presidents — Anthony  Lukaszewski,  A.B. ;  X.  E.  Uelman, 
D.D.S.;  Leo  Mullaney,  A.B.,  LL.B.;  Corinne  Hollitz,  Mus.B. 

To  preserve  and  encourage  the  Alumni  spirit,  frequent  gatherings 
for  business  and  social  purposes,  monthly  luncheons  and  an  annual 
•banquet  are  proposed,  thus  keeping  the  Alumni  in  touch  with  one 
another  and  with  the  student-body  of  the  University. 

SODALITY  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION,  B.  V.  M. 

This  Association  is  composed  of  Catholic  students,  its  general  ob- 
ject being  the  cultivation  of  a  religious  spirit  among  its  members, 
and  the  practice  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.  The  par- 
ticular object  of  the  Students'  Sodality  is  to  develop  in  the  young  men 
who  compose  it,  the  intelligent  Faith,  the  Christian  character  which 
should  mark  Catholics  who  by  their  education  and  fuller  training, 
ought  to  be  leaders  in  its  student-body,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Sodal- 
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ity  to  encourage  the  Catholic  students  to  labor  for  the  achievement 
and  preservation  of  this  standard. 

The  Socialists  meet  at  8:00  every  Sunday  morning,  in  the  Stu- 
dents' Chapel,  1115  Grand  Avenue,  for  Mass,  Office  and  Instruction. 

Faculty  Director:    Rev.  John  J.  McNichols,  S.  J. 

The  Sodality  officers  for  1918-1919  are: 

Arthur  B.  Maultra,  Eng.  '19 Prefect 

Norman  P.  Kelley,  Dent.  '19 First  Assistant 

Harold  J.  Mareoe,  Law  '21 Second  Assistant 

James  A.  Murphy,  A.  &  S.  '21 Treasurer 

Joseph  M.  Sebastiani,  Eng.  '20 Secretary 

Virgil  Lynch,  A.  &  S.  '22 Assistant  Secretary 

Walter  B.  Frenzel,  A.  &  S.  '21 Organist 

THE  APOSTLESHIP  OF  PRAYER,  LEAGUE  OF  THE 
SACRED  HEART. 

This  organization  seeks  to  procure  a  happy  means  of  fulfilling  the 
commandof  God,  "Pray  always,"  by  giving  to  even  the  ordinary  daily 
actions  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

The  members  hope  by  this  means  to  further  the  designs  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  they  league  themselves  with  Him  to  procure  the  spread 
of  the  grace  of  salvation  to  all  men. 

Director:   Rev.  H.  M.  Finnegan,  S.  J. 


PUBLICATIONS 

MARQUETTE  TRIBUNE. 

The  Tribune  is  the  official  weekly  newspaper  of  the  University. 
It  is  issued  from  the  school's  own  printshop,  being  edited,  managed 
and  printed  by  the  students  of  the  School  of  Journalism.  The 
board  of  editors  and  managers  is  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  Journal- 
ism. The  aims  of  the  Tribune  are:  To  purvey  news  of  the  Uni- 
\<T-itv.  to  aid  in  constructive  work  and  to  afford  the  students 
of  Journalism  an  opportunity  for  actual  practice  in  newspaper  edit- 
ing, managing  and  makeup. 

Director:     Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  ,1. 

Terms:  $1.50  a  year,  fire  cents  a  cony.  Advertising  rates  on 
applical  ion. 
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Manuscripts  and  notes  are  always  subject  to  alteration  by  the 
editor 

MARQUETTE   UNIVERSITY  JOURNAL. 

The  Journal  is  a  periodical  published  during  the  months  of 
October,  December,  February,  April  and  June,  by  a  board  of  editors 
of  Marquette  University.  Its  aim  is  three-fold:  First,  to  bring  to 
higher  efficiency  the  literary  expression  of  students  of  all  depart- 
ments; Second,  to  chronicle  the  literary,  social  and  athletic  events 
of  the  University;  Third,  to  serve  as  a  channel  of  communication 
between  old  and  attending  students. 

Director:     Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  J. 

Terms  :  $1.00  a  year,  twenty-five  cents  a  copy.  Advertising 
rates   on   application. 

Manuscripts  and  notes  are  always  subject  to  revision  and  are 
to  be  handed  in  on  the  11th  day  of  the  month  of  publication. 

THE  HILLTOP. 

The  Hilltop  is  the  Marquette  University  annual.  It  is  issued 
from  the  school's  own  printshop,  and  written,  edited  and  managed 
by  the  students  of  the  entire  school  with  the  able  guidance  of  the 
students  of  'the  School  of  Journalism.  Every  department  has  its 
representatives  on  the  business  and  editorial  board. 

The  annual  is  a  review  of  the  school  year  and  a  biography  of 
all  the  graduates.  Everything  and  everybody  in  the  school  is  sure 
to  receive  at  least  a  mention. 

Director:     Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  J. 

Terms:     $3.00  per  copy.     Advertising  rates  on  application. 

MARQUETTE  LAW  REVIEW. 

This  publication  is  issued  quarterly  by  the  students  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Law.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  create  a  bond  between  the 
students  and  the  Alumni  of  the  school  and  to  acquaint  all  lawyers 
with  the  fact  that  the  Cream  City  is  the  locus  in  quo  of  the  most 
progressive  law  school  in  the  middle  west. 

A  resume  of  Wisconsin  law  and  a  discussion  and  exposition 
of  matters  which  are  deemed  of  special  practical  value  to  the  Wis- 
consin Bar  are  contained  in  each  volume. 

It  aims  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Bar  of  Wisconsin,  and,  while 
so  doing,  make  known  the  ideals  of  the  school  and  communicate  its 
spirit. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
College    of  Arts    and    Sciences 
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OFFICERS 

REV.  HEEBEKT  C.  NOON  AN,  S.J President 

REV.  JOSEPH  A.  MURPHY,  S.J Dean 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.J Treasurer 

MISS  K.  L.  FOLEY Registrar 

FACULTY 

BERNARD  A.  ABRAMS, 

French  and  German. 

TERENCE  H.  AHEARN,  S.J. 

Biology. 

ROBERT  N.  BAUER,  Ph.G.,  B.S., 

Chemistry. 

ALFRED  V.  BOURSY, 

French  and  German. 

REV.  MARK  A.  CAIN,  S.  J., 

Ethics,  History,  English,    Greek,   Debating. 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J., 

Psychology,  Theodicy. 

REV.  HUGH  M.  P.  FINNEGAN,  S.  J., 

Chaplain. 

AMOS  H.  HERSH,  B.S.,  Ph.D., 
Biology. 
REV.  JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.  J., 
Astronomy ,  Physics. 

REV.  HUGH  B.  MacMAHON,  S.  J., 

Junior  Philosophy  and  Latin,  History  of  Philosophy. 

REV.  JOHN  P.  McNICHOtS,  S.  J., 

Sophomore  and  Freshman  English,  Evidences  of  Religion. 
REV.  PAUL  MUEHLMANN,  S.  J., 

Mathematics. 
REV.  JOSEPH  A.  MURPHY,  S.  J., 

Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  Elocution. 

PETER  N.  SAMPON,  B.S.,  A.B., 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  WORTKOETTER,  S.  J., 

Physics,  Geology. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Control. 

Marquette  University  is  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits.  As 
educators  they  aim  to  secure  the  gradual  and  just  development  of 
both  mind  and  heart.  They  recognize  moral  training  as  an  essential 
element  of  education,  and  spare  no  efforts  to  form  the  students  to 
habits  of  virtue,  while  offering  them  every  facility  and  aid  to  the 
highest  mental  culture.  It  is  their  ambition  to  form  men  of  deep 
thought,  solid  principles,  virtuous  habits  and  sound  religious  convic- 
tions. 

Educational  System. 

The  educational  system  is  substantially  that  of  the  other  colleges 
of  the  Jesuits.  Since  the  publication  of  Hughes'  Loyola  in  the  Great 
Educators  Series,  by  Scribner,  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  and  Swick- 
erath's  Jesuit  Education,  by  Herder,  those  who  are  desirous  of  mak- 
ing either  a  scientific  or  historical  study  of  that  system  have  abun- 
dant sources  of  information. 

Courses. 

The  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  Degree  will  ordinarily  re- 
quire four  years  for  their  completion.  The  curriculum  is  to  a  large 
extent  a  prescribed  one,  especially  during  the  first  two  years.  It  is 
considered  essential  that  the  branches  that  belong  most  to  general 
education  and  form  the  basis  for  future  progress  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  study  during  these  two  years.  During  the  third  and  fourth 
years  greater  latitude  of  choice  is  allowed  to  the  student.  During 
these  years  the  principal  stress  is  laid  on  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy, as  well  for  the  influence  such  study  has  in  mental  development, 
as  for  its  power  in  steadying  the  judgment  of  the  student  in  his  out- 
look on  the  world  and  on  life.  Rational  Philosophy  as  a  means  of 
developing  young  manhood  is  an  instrument  of  strength  and  effective- 
ness. 

Philosophy. 

But  to  obtain  these  results  Philosophy  must  be  such  in  reality  as 
well  as  in  name.  It  must  not  content  itself  with  vague  groping  after 
light,  with  teaching  the  history  of  philosophy;  detailing  the  vagaries 
of  the  human  mind,  without  venturing  to  condemn  them;  exposing 
the  contradictory  systems  which  have  held  sway  for  a  time,  without 
any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  fatal  defects  which  caused  them 
to  be  discarded;  but  it  must  present  a  logical,  unified,  complete  sys- 
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tcra  of  mind-culture  in  accord  with  the  established  laws  of  human 
thought;  it  must  take  its  stand  on  some  definite  propositions  expres- 
sive of  truth;  it  must  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  With  such  a 
definite  system  to  defend  against  attack,  the  mind  becomes  more  acute 
and  plastic,  the  logical  powers  are  strengthened,  the  value  of  a  proof 
is  properly  estimated,  the  vulnerable  points  of  error  are  readily  de- 
tected, and  truth  comes  forth  triumphant  from  every  conflict  of  mind 
with  mind. 

Thus  established,  Marquette  University  in  its  collegiate  depart- 
ment, gives  an  education  which  prepares  its  beneficiary  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  of  life  and  compete  successfully  in  the  struggle.  This 
will  be  seen  from  a  consideration  of  the  field  covered  by  the  curricu- 
lum. 

Dormitories. 

The  College  has  no  dormitories  for  the  accommodation  of  stu- 
dents. Those  coming  from  homes  at  a  distance  from  Milwaukee  will, 
however,  be  able  to  find  board  and  lodging  in  private  families  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  University.  Lists  of  suitable  rooms  will  be  fur- 
nished on  application.  Students  coming  to  the  city  should  apply  at 
once  at  the  College  office  on  Grand  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street. 

Morals  and  Eeligion. 

The  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  students  are  matters  of 
the  closest  concern  to  the  members  of  the  College  faculty.  Catholic 
students  are  required  to  follow  the  courses  given  in  religious  instruc- 
tion and  to  be  regular  in  attendance  at  religious  exercises  conducted 
for  their  benefit. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  institution  to  trust  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  honor  of  the  students  in  carrying  on  the  government  of  the 
College;  yet  for  the  maintaining  of  order  and  discipline,  without 
which  good  results  are  not  attainable,  regular  and  punctual  attend- 
ance, obedience  to  College  regulations,  serious  application  and  blame- 
less conduct  will  be  insisted  on.  Any  serious  neglect  of  these  essen- 
tial points  will  render  the  offender  liable  to  effective  correction  and 
even  to  dismissal,  if  such  a  measure  should  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  common  good.  Parents  and  guardians  of  students  are  requested 
to  consider  carefully  the  regulations  which  follow,  governing  the  con- 
duct and  diligence  of  students. 
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REGULATIONS 

Punctuality. 

The  students  must  be  punctual  and  regular  in  their  classes,  as 
failure  in  these  matters  tells  against  good  work  in  their  studies.  When 
a  valid  excuse  is  presented  for  absence,  the  student  is  bound,  by  ex- 
tra work,  to  repair  the  loss  incurred,  and  he  should  consult  his  in- 
structor for  advice  in  the  matter.  XTnexcused  absence  for  more  than 
lour  recitation  periods,  in  any  branch,  may  subject  the  delinquent  to 
failure  in  that  branch,  and  he  will  be  allowed  no  credit  for  the  rest 
of  his  work  in  that  subject.  Lack  of  punctuality  will  subject  the 
offender  to  loss  of  credit  in  his  class  standing,  and  if  persisted  in 
may  call  for  effective  correction  or  even  suspension. 

Quarterly  Eeports. 

The  quarterly  reports  sent  to  parents  and  guardians,  to  inform 
them  of  the  conduct  and  diligence  of  those  under  their  care,  call  for 
serious  consideration.  The  College  authorities  earnestly  invite  con- 
sultation concerning  the  welfare  of  individual  students.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  following  points  in  reports:  A  grade  of  70%  or  over  is 
satisfactory.  A  grade  between  60%  and  70%  imposes  a  "condition," ' 
requiring  the  student,  within  the  semester  following,  to- pass  another 
examination  in  the  conditioned  subject.  A  failure  to  remove  the  con- 
dition within  the  appointed  time,  or  a  grade  below  60%,  will  require 
a  repetition  of  the  semester  work  in  the  study  so  graded.  This  is 
matter  of  special  importance  for  the  notice  of  parents  and  guardians. 
The  course  of  studies  is  so  arranged,  and  the  classes  are  so  conducted, 
as  to  make  success  possible  for  the  average  conscientious  student. 

Discipline. 

All  students  are  bound  to  upright,  gentlemanly  conduct,  to  dili- 
gence in  study,  and  to  exact  obedience  to  all  requirements  of  order 
and  discipline.  The  use  of  tobacco  in  the  College  building  is  strictly 
prohibited.  Speech  or  conduct,  offensive  to  good  morals,  will  not  be 
tolerated. 

Catholic  Students. 

Unless  excused  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  College,  all  the  Cath- 
olic students  must  be  present  every  class  day  at  8:30  a.  m.  Their 
religious  and  moral  training  will  be  the  special  care  of  the  College 
authorities.  They  shall  also  be  present  for  the  annual  retreat  of  the 
students,  even  Ciour/li  not  residents  of  Milwaukee. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirement*. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

See  chapter  on   Tuition. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREE 

Prescribed  Work. 

All  candidates  for  a  degree  must  acquire  credit  for  four  years  in 
English,  including  Rhetoric,  Composition  and  Literature.  In  addi- 
tion they  must  present  a  minimum  of  two  years'  credit  in  each  of  the 
following  groups: 

1.  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Geology,  Astronomy. 

2.  Mathematics,  History,  Economics,  Education. 

3.  Logic,  General  Metaphysics,  Psychology,  Natural  Theology, 
Ethics,  History  of  Philosophy. 

Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  will  present  in  addition  credit  for 
three  years  in  Collegiate  Latin  and  two  in  Greek.  Candidates  for 
the  B.S.  degree  may  substitute  jtwo  years  in  German,  French  or 
Spanish.  They  must  also  present  credit  for  a  third  year  of  Science 
(Physics  or  Chemistry),  and  for  the  Mathematics  of  Sophomore 
class. 

A  written  thesis  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  College  must  be 
presented  at  least  four  weeks  before  graduation. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  present  one 
year's  credit  beyond  the  A.B.  requirements  in  Mental  Philosophy  or 
in  Etlii<>.  with  a  written  thesis.  The  work  for  the  M.A.  degree  must 
be  in  residence.  The  honorary  M.A.  degree  may,  for  good  reasons. 
be  conferred  on  sneh  graduates  of  Marquette  University  as  the  fac- 
ulty may  judge  deserving  of  the  distinction,  but  usually  with  the  re- 
quirement of  a  written  thesis. 

PRE-MEDICAL  COURSE. 

For  students  preparing  for  the  study  of  Medicine,  a  two-year 
college  course  as  a  minimum  requiremenl  for  admission  to  Class  A 
schools,    is    prescribed    by    the    American    Medical   Association.     To 
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meet  this  requirement,  classes  are  formed  of  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more college  grade,  and  subjects  chosen  for  them,  which  are  directly 
serviceable  for  the  better  mastering  of  the  subject  matter  of  Medicine. 
A  course  is  offered,  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Department,  and 
members  of  the  pre-medical  classes  are  registered  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,— not.  as  hitherto,  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Marquette 
University. 

For  admission  to  class  in  this  course,  the  requirements  are  the 
same  as  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  or  to  the  Sophomore  class 
in  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  All  applicants  must  present  a  statement 
of  their  high  school  credits,  with  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  from 
the  principal.  They  must  present  their  credits  and  letters  before  they 
may  register,  and  once  registered,  they  are  amenable  to  all  the  regu- 
lations set  for  students  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Department.  The 
attention  of  parents  and  guardians  is  called  to  the  regulations,  page 
09  of  this  bulletin. 

COMBINED  COLLEGE  AXD  ENGINEERING  COURSE. 

Graduates  or  other  students  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
who  intend  to  enter  the  School  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 
will  be  given  due  credit  for  their  work  in  Languages,  Mathematics 
and  Science.  Senior  students  in  the  College  Department  will  be  al- 
lowed to  choose  their  electives  with  a  view  to  the  Engineering  studies 
they  intend  to  take  up.  Thus  they  will  be  able  to  receive  the  degree 
of  Civil  or  Electrical  Engineer  three  years  after  their  graduation 
from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

ELECTION  OF  COURSES  IX  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

Student  who  have  completed  the  Sophomore  year  may.  with  the 
consent  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Economics,  elect  a  limited  num- 
ber of  hours  in  the  College  of  Economics  to  count  towards  the  Bach- 
elor's degree. 

GRADUATE  DEGREES. 

a)     Requirement-  for  the  A.M.  degree: 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  an  A.B.  degree  from  Marquette 
University  or  an  institution  of  equivalent  good  standing  and  must 
devote  one  year  exclusively  to  resident  graduate  study.     Two  years — 
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eight  months  of  which  must  be  in  residence — will  be  required  if  the 
candidate's  whole  time  is  not  "devoted  to  study. 

2.  The  work  must  be  done  in  one  or  two  departments,  and  must 
ordinarily  embrace  one  principal  and  two  secondary  subjects.  It 
must  involve  concentrated  work  in  some  special  field  of  study  in  such 
subjects  as  Philosophy,  History,  Economics,  Law,  Classics,  English, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology.  Advanced  courses  given 
in  certain  professional  schools  of  recognized  universities  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  partial  fulfillment  of  requirements  for  the  A.M.  degree,  but 
under  no  circumstances  may  a  candidate  count  these  same  courses 
toward  a  professional  degree. 

3.  The  candidate  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all 
the  subjects  studied. 

4.  He  must  present  a  typewritten  or  printed  thesis  in  his  major 
subject. 

5.  A  fee  of  $10.00  is  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

b)  The  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  M.S.,  is  conferred  under 
the  same  conditions  as  above  when  the  major  subject  of  study  has 
been  scientific. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree,  in  course,  must  carry  at  least 
eighteen  hours  of  the  weekly  work  prescribed  for  the  class  in  which 
he  is  registered.  Otherwise,  he  will  be  entered  as  a  "special"  student, 
not  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  All  candidates  for  a  degree  must  pre- 
sent credit  for  work  done  in  residence.  For  the  A.B.  degree,  the 
Senior  year  must  have  been  in  residence,  for  both  semesters.  In  the 
matter  of  "entrance  requirements,"  no  exceptions  will  be  made  for 
"special"  students. 

For  promotion  or  for  graduation,  a  passing  mark  of  70%  must 
be  attained  in  each  of  the  prescribed  subjects  for  the  class. 
The  mere  general  average  of  70%  will  not  be  enough. 

SCHEDULE  OF  CLASS  PERIODS. 

Freshman    Sophomore     Junior         Senior 

Philosophy —  —  8  8 

Latin 4  4  3  — 

Greek 4  4  3e  — 

English 3  3  3  3 

History 3  3e  2  2e 

Mathematics 3  3e  3e  — 

Chemistry 5  —  3e  — 

Physics —    .  5  3e  — 

Elocution 1  1  1  1e 

Keligionf 1  1  1  1 

Electives   (See  below) 

Electives  :  In  Sophomore  class  a  choice  is  allowed  between  His- 
tory and  Mathematics.  Eight  hours  a  week  in  the  Junior  and  eleven 
hours  a  week  in  the  Senior  year  must  be  devoted  to  electives.  These 
include,  besides  the  branches  marked  with  an  "E"  in  the  list  above, 
the  following:  German,  French,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  As- 
tronomy, Geology,  Biology,  Spanish,  Public  Speaking,  Descriptive 
Geometry. 

PRE-MEDICAL  COURSE. 

A  summary  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  two  collegiate-medical 
years,  arranged  according  to  years,  follows.     The  number  of  didactic 
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and  laboratory  hours  devoted  to  each  subject  is  also  given.  The  col- 
legiate medical  courses  are  given  by  the  faculty  of  the  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences except  Biology,  which  is  given  by  the  Anatomy  Department  at 
the  Medical  School. 

Note — By  action  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  the  Biology 
Courses,  which  up  to  this  year  had  been  conducted  under  the  De- 
partment of  Anatomy,  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Arts  and  Science 
Department,  but  will  be  given  in  the  Medical  School  building. 


FIRST  COLLEGIATE-MEDICAL  YEAR. 

Didactic      Laboratory       Total 
Department  of  Biology — 

Vertebrate  Anatomy 66  132  198 

Department  of  Chemistry — 

Inorganic    Chemistry    and    Qualitative 

Analysis 99  198  297 

Department  of  Languages — 

English 102  ...  102 

German  or  French 102  . .  .  102 

Latin 136  ...  136 

Department  of  Mathematics — 

Mathematics 102  ...  102 

SECOND  COLLEGIATE  YEAR. 

Didactic      Laboratory       Total 
Department  of  Biology — 

General  Biology  and  General  Embryolo- 
gy      66  132  198 

Department  of  Chemistry — 

Organic    Chemistry    and    Quantitative 

Analysis 66  99  165 

Department  of  Physics 132  99  231 

Departmenl  of  Languages — 

English 102  ...  102 

German 136  ...  136 

French 136  ...  136 
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CURRICULUM 

The  College  Course  extends  through  four  years  and  embraces  in- 
struction in  the  departments  of  Philosophy,  Language,  Literature. 
History,  Science,  and  Mathematics.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give 
the  student  a  complete  liberal  education,  which  will  train  and  develop 
all  powers  of  the  mind,  and  will  cultivate  no  one  faculty  to  an  exag- 
gerated degree  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  The  college  ideal  is  not 
to  foster  specialization,  but  to  cultivate  the  mind,  to  build  up  and 
strengthen  true  character,  and  to  impart  that  accuracy  of  thought  and 
reasoning  and  that  breadth  of  view  which  must  ever  be  the  founda- 
tion as  well  of  more  advanced  scholarship  as  of  eminence  in  the  pro- 
fessions of  other  stations  in  life. 

To  attain  this  end.  the  studies  prescribed  in  this  course,  and  lead- 
ing up  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  are  regarded  as  fundament- 
al and  essential  in  a  liberal  education,  and  therefore  are  not  left  to 
the  student's  option.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  practically  all 
the  studies  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  prescribed. 
Only  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  do  some  of  the  studies  become 
elective. 

COLLEGE  CLASSES. 

Freshman  Class — The  object  of  this  class  is  the  cultivation  in 
a  special  manner  of  literary  taste  and  style,  which  is  to  be  effected 
chiefly  by  the  study  of  the  best  poets  and  prose  writers.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  are  studied  for  this  purpose,  together  with  such 
English  writers  as  are  noted  for  the  highest  qualities  of  literary  sub- 
stance and  form.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  study  of  poetry. 
Moreover,  in  this  class,  as  in  the  others  of  the  course,  the  literary 
work  is  supplemented  by  that  training  in  Mathematics.  Science  and 
History,  which  is  required  by  a  liberal  education. 

Sophomore  Class — The  work  of  this  year  centers  on  the  study  of 
Oratory  and  Historical  Composition.  The  nature  and  types  of  Ora- 
tory principles  of  argumentation,  the  nature  and  requirements  of 
historical  writing,  are  thoroughly  investigated — the  best  models,  an- 
cient and  modern,  forming  the  subject  matter  of  study.  Thus,  while 
perfecting  literary  taste,  the  class  is  intended  to  develop  that  grasp 
and  perspective  of  structure  without  which  composition  on  a  large 
scale  is  impossible. 

Junior  Class — The  object  of  this  class  is  to  form  the  mind  to 
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habits  of  correct  reasoning  and  to  impart  sound  principles  of  phil- 
osophy. Logic,  Eational  Philosophy — being,  causality,  the  nature 
of  matter;  the  human  soul,  its  nature,  origin,  operation,  etc. — are 
the  chief  subjects  of  study.  The  additional  training  received  from 
the  study  of  the  history  of  Philosophy  and  various  literary  topics  is 
by  no  means  neglected. 

Senior  Class — The  study  of  Philosophy  is  continued  this  year  in 
courses  on  the  two  important  subjects  of  Natural  Theology  and 
Ethics.  These  courses  treating  of  the  existence  of  God,  the  origin 
of  Moral  Obligation,  the  Natural  Law,  Duties  and  Eights,  etc.,  form 
the  crowning  work  of  a  liberal  education.  Their  aim  is  to  teach 
sound  principles  of  conduct,  to  give  the  students  clear  ideas  on  the 
purpose  and  destiny  of  man,  and  on  the  problems  of  life  and  their 
solution,  as  furnished  by  ethical  principles. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

PHILOSOPHY. 

COURSE  I.  Dialectics.  I;  (8).*  (Junior  Year.) 
The  province  of  logic,  formal  and  material.  The  foundations  of 
logic.  The  principles  of  contradiction,  identity,  causation,  excluded 
middle.  Simple  apprehension ;  modern  errors.  Universal  ideas.  Prop- 
ositions :  their  nature  and  division.  Opposition  and  conversion.  Rea- 
soning. The  syllogism  and  its  laws.  Formal  and  material  induction. 
Fallacies. 

COURSE  II.  First  Principles  of  Knowledge.  Applied  Logic. 
I;  (8).     (Junior  Year.) 

The  nature  of  certitude;  kinds  and  degrees.  Truth.  Universal 
'kepticism.  Cartesian  doubt.  Criterion  of  certitude;  objective  evi- 
dence Trustworthiness  of  the  senses-  and  intellectual  powers.  Ob- 
jectivity of  ideas.     Belief  on  human  and  divine  testimony. 

COURSE  III.  General  Metaphysics.  II;  (8).  (Junior  Year.) 
The  concept  <>(  being.  Essence  ;>nd  existence.  Possible  being. 
The  Positivisl  school.  Transcendentalism.  Attributes  of  being :  uni- 
ty, truth,  goodness.  Substance  and  accident.  Personality.  Quality. 
Relation.  Principle  and  cause.  The  principle  of  causality.  Perfec- 
tion el'  being.     Infinity.     Necessity.    Order  and  beauty. 

•  The  Roman  numerals  I  and  n.  Indicate  respective  semesters.  The  Arabic 
numerals  in  parenthesis  Indicate  Hie  number  of  credit  hours. 
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COURSE  IV.  Cosmology.  II;  (8).  (Junior  Year.) 
Creation.  Pantheism.  General  principles.  Ancient  and  mod- 
ern pantheists.  Purposes  and  perfection  of  the  universe.  Laws  of 
Nature.  Miracles.  Occult  powers.  Spiritism.  Hypnotism.  Con- 
stitution of  bodies.  Atomism.  Dynamism.  Vortex  theory.  Prop- 
erties of  matter.     Time  and  space. 

COURSE  V.  Psychology.  I;  (8).  (Senior  Year.) 
Life.  Vegetative,  animal,  intellectual.  Organic  bodies  essen- 
tially different  from  inorganic.  Life.  Protoplasm.  Vital  principle, 
distinct  from  physical  and  chemical  forces.  Animals  sentient,  not 
rational.  Instinct.  Xatural  selection:  Rational  life.  Essential  dif- 
ference between  sense  and  reason. 

The  Soul.  A  simple,  spiritual  substance.  Ealse  theories  of  the 
Ego.  Monistic  theories.  Individuality.  Unity.  Identity  of  the 
principle  of  the  vegetative,  sentient  and  rational  life  in  man.  Union 
of  soul  and  body.  Occasionalism.  Scholastic  doctrine.  Locus  of 
the  soul.  Localization  of  cerebral  functions.  Time  of  origin.  Origin 
of  the  soul.  Creationist  doctrine.  Ealse  theories.  Neo-scholastic 
doctrine.     Theory  of  Evolution. 

Origin  of  Ideas.  The  intellect  and  brain.  Universal  .and  ab- 
stract concepts.  'Innate  ideas.  Empiricism,  Ontologism,  Association- 
ism.  The  Schoolmen.  Doctrine  of  St.  Thomas.  Attention.  Reflec- 
tion. The  Soul's  consciousness  of  itself.  Sensation.  Prescription. 
Psychophysics.  The  imagination.  Estimative  faculty.  Sensuous  ap- 
petite and  locomotion.  Voluntary,  automatic,  reflex,  impulsive  move- 
ments.   Eeeling. 

Rational  Appetency.  The  human  will.  Desire  and  volition. 
Spontaneous  and  deliberate  action.  Choice.  Self-control.  Free  will 
and  determination.     Fatalism.     The  emotions.     Hypnotism. 

COURSE  VI.  Natural  Theology.  II;  (8).  (Senior  Year.) 
The  Existence  of  God.  Methods  of  proof.  Ontologism.  Tra- 
ditionalism. The  "Ontological  Proof  of  St.  Anselm.  Metaphysical, 
Cosmological,  Moral  arguments.  Atheism.  Agnosticism;  its  religious 
and  moral  consequences.  The  Physical  and  Metaphysical  Essence 
of  God.  Infinite  perfection.  Unity  of  God.  Pantheism.  Anthropo- 
morphism. Immortality,  Eternity  and  Immensity  of  God.  The  Di- 
vine Intellect  and  Knowledge.  The  Free  Will  and  Omnipotence  of 
God.  God  creating,  preserving,  concurring  with  creatures.  Divine 
Providence. 
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COUKSE  VII.  Ethics.  II;  (8).  (Senior  Year.) 
General  Ethics.  Nature,  object,  necessity  of  Ethics.  Funda- 
mental principles.  False  theories.  The  ultimate  end  of  man.  Use 
of  the  present  life.  Human  acts.  Merit  and  accountability.  Virtue 
and  Vice.  Nature  of  morality.  Standards  of  morality.  Hedonism 
and  Utilitarianism.  The  moral  sense.  Determinants  of  morality. 
Law.  The  Eternal  Law.  The  Natural  Law;  its  properties  and  sanc- 
tion.    Origin  of  moral  obligation.     False  theories.     Conscience. 

Special  Ethics.  Eights  and  duties.  Worship  of  God.  Obliga- 
tions of  accepting  Divine  Revelation.  Rationalism.  Indiiferentism. 
Suicide.     Self-defense.     Homicide.     Lying  and  mental  reservation. 

.  Rights  of  ownership.  Communism.  Socialism.  Single  Tax. 
Modes  of  acquiring  property.  Contracts,  Relations  of  Capital  and 
Labor.     Employers'  Unions.     Trade  Unions.     Strikes. 

Society  in  general.  The  family.  Divine  institution,  unity  and 
indissolubility  of  marriage.  Parental  authority.  Education.  Civil 
society;  its  nature,  end  and  origin.  False  theories.  Forms  of  civil 
government.  Citizenship.  Universal  suffrage.  Functions  of  civil 
government ;  legislative,  judiciary,  executive.  Taxation.  Death  pen- 
alty.    Freedom  of  worship.     Freedom  of  the  press. 

International  law.  Foundations  of  international  law.  Mutual 
relations  of  nations.  Right  of  commerce.  Intervention.  Rights  of 
neutrals.     War  and  arbitration. 

Text-books  and  References:  Clarke,  Maher,  Rickdby,  Boedder, 
S.  J.  (Stonyhurst  Series);  Russo,  Jouin,  Hill,  Coppens,  Liberatore, 
Poland,  Gruender,  Lahousse,  Harper,  Devas'  Political  Economy, 
Thiens  Christian  Anthropology,  Cathrein,  Shallo,  Devine,  Rother, 
Mickey. 

ENGLISH. 

COURSE  I.    Prose  Composition.    I,  II;  (3). 

Required  of  Freshmen  in  the  College  of  Law  and  of  the  Fresh- 
men of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  do  not  take  English  II 
and  III.  Textbook,  lectures  on  the  essentials  and  kinds  of  prose  com- 
position, daily  themes.  This  course  gives  a  thorough  discipline  in 
the  requisites  of  prose  composition.  Students  not  getting  a  pass 
mark  in  this  course  or  in  English  II  and  III  cannot  take  up  any 
other  English  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

COURSE  II.     Poetry.     I;  (3). 

Required  of  Freshmen  in  the  College  of  Law  and  in  the  College 
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of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  show  that  they  do  not  need  the  discipline 
in  prose  given  in  English  I.  Textbook,  lectures  on  versification  and 
on  the  nature  and  kinds  of  poetry  (dramatic  excepted),  exercises  in 
verse,  critiques  of  poems  and  poets. 

COURSE  III.    Fiction.    II;  (3). 

Required  of  Freshmen  who  have  taken  English  II.  Textbook, 
lectures  on  fiction,  exercises  in  the  composition  of  the  short  story 
and  novelette,  critiques  of  types  of  fiction,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
briefs. 

COURSE  IV.     Argumentation.     I,  II;   (3). 

Required  of  Sophomores  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  English  I  or  English  II  and  III. 
Textbook,  lectures,  study  of  orations  and  arguments,  exercises  in  the 
composition  of  speeches  and  in  the  preparation  of  briefs. 

COURSE  V.    Drama.    I,  II;  (3). 

Required  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  Open  to  students  who  have 
passed  in  English  I  or  in  English  II  and  III.  Lectures  on  the  the- 
ory of  comedy  and  tragedy,  study  of  selected  plays,  critiques  of 
standard  plays,  exercises  in  dramatic  composition.  (Not  given  1918- 
19.) 

COURSE  VI.    Essay.    I,  II;  (3). 

Required  for  the  A.B.  Open  to  students  who  have  passed  Eng- 
lish I  or  English  II  and  III.  Lectures  on  the  critical  and  philoso- 
phical essay,  study  of  selected  essays,  exercises  in  the  composition  of 
the  essay. 

N.  B. — For  information  regarding  the  Courses  in  English  in 
the  College  of  Engineering,  the  College  of  Economics  and  the  School 
of  Journalism  see  the  bulletins  of  those  departments. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

COURSE  I.    Composition.    I,  II;  (3).     (Cf.  English  IV.) 
Open  to  all  students  except  Freshmen.     Textbook,  lectures,  study 

of  orations  and  arguments,  exercises  in  the  composition  of  speeches 

and  in  the  preparation  of  briefs. 

COURSE  II.    Practcial  Public  Speaking.    I,  II;  (3). 
Lectures,  practice  in  public  speaking,  attention  to  the  voice,  ges- 
ture, pronunciation,  oratorical  and  argumentative  qualities. 
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LATIN. 

COUESE  I.    I;  (4).     (Freshman  Class.) 

Virgil —  Aeneid  Books  VI-XII — Selections ;  translations  and  lit- 
erary criticism.  Horace — Ars  Poetica — Translation  and  literary 
criticism.     Christian  Poets — Selection. 

COUESE  II.     II;   (4). 

Liyy — Books  XXI-XXII — 'Study  of  Style;  Elements  of  change 
from  prose  of  Ciceronian  age.  Cicero — Pro  Archia.  Translation  and 
Analysis. 

COUESE  III.     I;   (4).     (Sophomore  Class.) 

Horace — Odes.  Critical  study  and  metrical  translations.  Dis- 
cussion of  qualities  of  style.  Cicero — Pro  Milone  or  Pro  Ligario. 
Translation  and  special  study  of  oratorical  values. 

COUESE  IV.    II;  (4). 

Horace — Odes,  Epodes,  Selected  Satires,  Translation:  English 
imitations:  the  poet's  philosophy — style,  etc.  Cicero — Pro  Lege  Man- 
ilia  or  Pro  Marcello.  Tacitus — Agricola  or  Germania.  Post  Augustan 
Latinity. 

COUESE  V.     I;  (3).     (Junior  Class.) 

Cicero — Somnium  Scipionis :  Quaestiones-Tusculanae — Transla- 
tions and  critical  study  of  Author's  philosophy,  style,  etc.  Horace — 
Epistles  and  Satires,  with  discussion  and  comparison  of  satires  an- 
cient and  modern. 

COUESE  VI.    II;  (3). 

Cicero  and  Horace — Continued  from  first  semester.  Plautus — 
Duo  Captivi — Discussion  of  character,  plot  and  style  of  Roman  Com- 
edy.   Pliny — Letters. 

COURSES  VII  and  VIII.    Prose  Composition.    I,  II;  (4). 

The  translation  into  Latin  of  select  passages  from  English  classic 
authors.  Kleist's  Aids  to  Latin  Prose  Composition  and  a  Practical 
Course  in  Latin  Composition.  Prerequisite  or  parallel;  Courses  I 
and  II. 

COUESES  IX  and  X.    Advanced  Prose  Composition. 

A  course  of  advanced  prose  composition  consisting  of  short  orig- 
inal papers  in  Latin;  intended  to  accompany  Courses  III  and  IV. 
Required  of  A.B.  Sophomores. 
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GKEEK 

COURSES  A.B.     Special  Greek.    I,  II;  (3). 

An  intensive  course  of  three  years  intended  for  those  who  enter 
without  Greek,  which  is  required  for  the  A.B.  degree.  Bennett- 
Smith,  Beginners'  Greek  Book;  Xenophon,  Anabasis;  Homer,  Iliad; 
composition  based  upon  Xenophon.     Throughout  the  year. 

COURSE  I.    Homer;  Xew  Testament.  I,  II;  (4).  (Freshman.) 
Homer,  the  reading  of  selected  portions  of  the  Iliad;  Xew  Testa- 
ment,  selections;  Homeric   dialect,  prosody;   outline  of  Greek  epic 
poetry. 

COURSE  II.    Plato.    I,  II;  (4). 

The  Apology  and  Crito;  the  life  and  teaching  of  Socrates;  con- 
temporary Greek  history. 

COURSE  III.     Demosthenes.     I,  II;   (4).     (Sophomore.) 

De  Corona,  Philippics  or  Olynthiacs :  Analysis  and  critical  study. 

History  of  Greek  Orators  and  Oratory.     Chrysostom — Eutropius,  etc. 

Analysis  and  criticism. 

COURSE  IV.    Aeschylus  or  Sophocles.    I,  II;  (4). 
Prometheus  Bound,  or  Agamemnon ;  Antigone  or  Oedipus,  Trans- 
lation, analysis  and  critical  study:  survey  of  Greek  Drama. 

COURSES  V.  and  VI.    Prose  Composition.    I,  II;  (4). 
Practice  in  the  writing  of  simple  Greek.     Required  in  connec- 
tion with  Courses  I  and  II. 

COURSES  VII  and  VIII.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.  I, 
II;  (4). 

Required  in  connection  with  III  and  IV. 

MATHEMATICS. 

College  Algebra.     I;  (3).     (Freshman  Class.) 

Determinants,  Series,  Theory  of  Equations. 

Text :     HawJces. 

Plane  Trigonometry.    II,  (3). 

Text:      V^entworth — Smith. 

Analytic  Geometry.  (Sophomore  Class)  (Elective).  Students 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  study  Analytic  Geometry  with  the  classes 
in  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 
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See  Course  6,  "Mathematics''  College  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering. 

Calculus.  (Junior  Class)  (Elective).  Students  who  desire  to 
do  so  may  study  Calculus  with  the  classes  in  the  College  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering. 

See  Courses  8  and  9,  "Mathematics/'  College  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering. 

HISTOEY. 

COUKSE  I.     I,  II;  (3).     (Freshman  Class.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  causes  which  led  to  the  revolutions 
against  religious  authority  in  Germany  under  Luther  and  in  Eng- 
land under  Henry  VIII.  It  treats  of  the  social  upheavals  and  wars 
which  followed  from  the  religious  rebellions.  It  embraces  the  period 
from  the  suppression  of  the  Templars  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  Renaissance;  the  causes  of  the  Protestant  Revolution;  the 
Exile  of  the  Papacy;  the  great  Schism  of  the  West;  the  Hundred 
Years'  War;  the  Ottoman  Empire;  the  Inquisition,  Universities, 
Guilds. 

The  age  of  Charles  V;  the  Protestant  Revolution;  Catholic  Re- 
vival; wars  of  the  Protestant  Revolution;  the  Huguenots;  Thirty 
Years'  War! 

Spain  and  England;  Spain  in  the  New  World;  the  Puritans; 
Age  of  Louis  XIV. 

Text:     Guggenberger,  History  of  the  Christian  Era,  Vol.  2. 

COURSE  II.     I,  II;  (3).     (Sophomore  Class,  Elective). 

This  course  deals  with  the  social  and  political  revolutions  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  It  gives  the  long  struggle  of 
the  people  for  greater  rights  and  liberties.  It  begins  with  the  Han- 
overian succession  in  England  and  ends  with  a  brief  account  of  con- 
temporary history. 

The  Hanoverian  Succession  in  England;  the  beginning  of  Rus- 
sia; War3  of  the  Austrian  Succession;  Colonies  of  North  America; 
Seven  Years'  War;  Division  of  Poland. 

Causes  of  the  Political  and  Social  Revolutions  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  American  War  of  Cndependence ;  French  Revolution;  Era 
of  Napoleon;  Catholic  Emancipation  in   England. 

Europe  in  the  firsl  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  Crimean  War; 
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Italy;  Franco-German  War;  Civil  War  in  the  United  States;  Great 
Powers  today;  Church  and  State. 

Text:     Guggenberger,  History  of  the  Christian  Em,  Vol.  3. 

COURSE  III.  I,  II;  (2).  (Junior  and  Senior  Classes.,  Elec- 
tive.) 

History  of  Philosophy  embraces  the  historical  development  of 
scientific  correlation  of  philosophical  systems,  with  such  additional 
conformations,  biographical  and  otherwise  as  may  be  needful  for  the 
fuller  understanding  of  the  subject.  Two  lectures  delivered  weekly, 
the  students  being  required  to  furnish  written  dissertations  upon  the 
matter  treated. 

Ancient  Philosophy.  The  Vedas.  Theories  of  Egypt  and  Asia. 
The  Ionic  School.  The  Pythagoreans.  The  Sophists.  The  Socratic 
School.  The  Epicureans.  The  Stoics.  The  Sceptics.  The  Syncre- 
tists  and  Roman  Philosophy.  Jewish-Alexandrian"  Philosophy.  Neo- 
Pythagoreanism.  Xeo-Platonism.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The 
Gnostics.  The  Schoolmen.  The  Mystics.  The  Revival  of  Platonism 
of  Aristotelianism.     Arabian  and  Jewish  Philosophy. 

Modern  Philosophy.  Descartes  and  his  followers:  Malebranche, 
Spinoza,  Bayle,  Locke,  Hume,  the  Encyclopaedists.  Liebnitz,  Wolf, 
Berkley,  Rosseau.  The  Scottish  School.  The  Transcendentalists, 
Kant,  Fichtet,  Hegel,  Schellmg  and  their  schools  of  thought.  Posi- 
tivism, Modern  Evolution  Theories.  The  Neo-Scholastics.  Thomistic 
Philosophy. 

Text:     Turners  History  of  Philosophy. 

ASTRONOMY. 

COURSE  I.    I;  (2).     (Senior  Class,  Elective.) 

A  historical,  descriptive  and  practical  course  with  lectures  and 
recitations. 

Text:     Young's  Astronomy. 

For  reference:  Clerk's  History  of  Astronomy,  Xewcomb's  "The 
Stars";  Loci-year,  Langley. 

GEOLOGY. 

COURSE  I.     II;  (2). 

General  course  in  Dynamic,  Structural,  Physiographic,  Historical 
and  Economic  Geology.  Principles  of  Petrology,  Mineralogy  and 
Paleontology.  Study  of  the  field  work  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological 
Survey.     The  College  possesses  a  collection  of  the  more  important 
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minerals  and  rocks ;  in  addition  to  this  the  students  have  access  to 
the  Public  Museum,  the  entire  third  floor  of  which  is  devoted  to 
Ccology. 

Lectures,  field  work,  identification  of  life  forms,  recitations  and 
written  exercises. 

Text:    Le  Conle:   Salisbury  and  Chamberlain. 

For  reference:  The  extremely  valuable  publications  of  the  Wis- 
consin Geological  Survey  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey's 
Monographs  and  Bulletins. 

BIOLOGY. 

Classes  with  laboratory  in  pre-medical  years  at  Medical  School. 
A  summer  course  is  also  available.     See  School  of  Medicine  catalog. 

CHEMISTRY. 

COURSE  III.    General  Inorganic  Chemistry.    I,  II;  (4). 

Fundamental  laws  and  theories  studied  in  experiments  and  in 
the  natural  phenomena  of  everyday  life.  Thermochemistry;  the 
measure  of  the  pressure  of  a  gas ;  Boyle's  law ;  mixed  gases ;  densities 
of  gases ;  acids  ;  oxyacids ;  hydracids ;  valency ;  the  kinetic-molecular 
hypothesis  applied  to  gases,  liquids  and  solids;  solution;  limits  of 
solubility;  Avogadro's  hypothesis;  law  of  combining  volumes  atomic 
hypothesis;  the  elements  and  their  compounds.  Two  lectures,  one 
three-hour  laboratory  period  throughout  the  year.  An  evening  course 
is  also  offered. 

Text:     Smith. 

COURSE  IIIa.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative 
Analysis.     I,  II;  (5). 

Three  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  through  the 
year. 

COURSE  IV.  Analytical  Chemistry — Qualitative  Analysis. 
I,  II;  (3). 

The  Chemistry  of  the  metals  and  their  more  important  sales; 
explanation  of  the  various  chemical  groups;  methods  of  separation 
;.nr|  detection  of  metallic  elements  and  acid  radicals;  the  detection 
of  the  more  common  organic  acids. 

COURSE   V.     Analytical  Chemistry.     Qantitative  Analysis. 

1.   II  ;  (3), 

Gravimetric  Analysis:    A  selected  number  of  determinations  of 
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basic  and  acid  constituents,  which  will  illustrate  the  different  condi- 
tions of  precipitation;  washing,  drying-  and  weighing  of  precipitates; 
followed  by  methods  of  precipitation. 

Volumetric  Analysis:  The  use  of  volumetric  apparatus;  making 
and  standardizing  volumetric  solutions;  selection  and  use  of  indica- 
tors; determination  by  acidimetric,  alkalimetric  and  oxidimetric 
methods. 

COURSE  VI.  Organic  Chemistry.  I,  II;  (3).  Two  lectures 
and  two  two-hour  lahoratory  periods.  Includes  the  apparatus  and 
operations  involved  in  organic  chemical  work ;  fractional  distillation ; 
extraction;  crystallization;  steam  distillation;  the  determination  of 
melting  and  boiling  points;  the  general  principles  and  theories  of 
organic  chemistry,  and  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  com- 
pounds of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series. 

For  courses  in  Applied  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy,  see  Bulletin 
of  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

PHYSICS. 

.     COURSE  I.  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics  and  Properties  of  Bodii>. 
I,  II;  (5). 

Sound:  A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  embodying  to  a  great 
extent  the  units  of  the  metric  system  in  measurements  with  vernier-. 
Micrometer  screw,  screw-guage,  comparator  and  cathetometer.  Ve- 
locity and  acceleration  of  falling  bodies.  Xewton's  laws  of  motion; 
momentum  and  the  laws  of  energy;  the  lever,  screw,  wheel  and  axle 
and  pulley  as  used  in  simple  machinery.  The  pendulum  as  applied 
to  clocks  and  as  determining  the  force  of  gravity.  Pressure  exerted 
by  a  fluid;  density  of  liquids;  flotation.  Pascal's  law;  law  of  Archi- 
medes; methods  of  determining  specific  gravities;  hydrometers  and 
gauges.  Elasticity  of  liquids;  hydraulic  press;  pumps  and  syphons; 
steam  and  water  turbine,  etc.  Isotropic  bodies;  malleability  and 
ductility;  elasticity  of  volume,  rigidity;  elongation;  Young's  modu- 
lus; Hooke's  law;  bending  torsional  rigidity,  elastic  limit;  elastic 
fatigue,  etc. 

Wave  motion,  and  water  waves  in  their  analogy  to  sound  wave- ; 
velocity  of  sound  in  air;  law  of  velocity  of  sound  propagation;  qual- 
ity of  sounds ;  musical  scale ;  interference  of  sound  waves ;  vibrations 
of  strings;  resonators;  audition;  consonance  and  dissonance;  produc- 
tion of  vocal  sounds,  etc. 

Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  throughout 
the  year. 
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COURSE  II.    Light,  Heat  and  Electricity..  I,  II;  (5). 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the  reflection  and  refraction 
of  light  lenses  and  their  uses;  microscope;  telescope.  Photometry; 
velocity  of  light;  dispersion;  interference;  color  sensation;  polariza- 
tion, etc. 

Thermometers  and  the  laws  of  heat  expansion  in  gases  and 
liquids;  expansion  of  metals;  the  law  of  Charles;  absolute  zero. 

Calorimetry ;  melting  and  boiling  points;  latent  heat  of  fusion; 
determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat;  work  done  by  a 
gas  during- expansion ;  steam  pressure,  superheated  steam;  steam  and 
gas  engines. 

The  object  of  the  course  in  Electricity  is  to  familiarize  the  stu- 
dent with  first  principles  in  the  heating,  lighting,  electrolytic  and 
magnetic  effects  of  currents.  Batteries  of  various  types,  storage  cells, 
spark  coils,  magnetos,  dynamos  and  motors,  telephone  apparatus, 
galvanomoters,  voltmeters  and  ammeters  are  placed  at  his  disposal 
for  study  and  experiment. 

Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  throughout 
the  year. 

COURSE  III.  Theory  and  Methods  of  Physical  Measure- 
ments.   I,  I;  (3). 

The  construction,  use  and  adjustments  of  accurate  laboratory  ap- 
paratus, particular  attention  being  paid  to  optical  and  electrical 
measurements.  Throughout  the  year.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
periods.     Prerequisite  Courses  I  and  II. 

Text :     Carhart. 

EVIDENCES  OF  RELIGION. 

Freshman  Class — The  Church  as  a  Means  of  Salvation:  The 
Last  Things :  Christian  Duties  toward  God,  Ourselves  and  our  Neigh- 
bor: Special  Christian  Duties:  Christian  Perfection. 

Sophomore  Class — Grace:  The  Means  of  Grace,  the  Sacraments, 
etc. 

Junior  Class — Revelation,  Its  Possibility  and  Necessity;  The 
Church  of  God:  The  Christian  Dispensation:  The  Catholic  Church. 

Senior  Class — The  Constitution  of  the  Church:  Her  Claims: 
Eer  Office:  The  Existence,  Nature,  Attributes  of  God:  The  Basis  of 
Morality:  Law:  Good  and  Evil. 
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Bible  Study.  In  the  Senior  and  Junior  years,  special  attention 
is  given  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  Bible,  supplemented  by  set 
courses  in  readings  from  both  Testaments.  Lectures  and  discussions 
about  the  chief  points  of  controversy  between  the  Church  and  her 
adversaries.  Class  discussions  of  objections,  etc.  The  Bible's  place 
in  the  economy  of  Christ's  Church. 

SUMMER  SESSION. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  deserving  students,  prevented  by  necessary 
occupations  from  attending  the  regular  classes  of  the  yearly  sessions, 
and  to  help  earnest  and  mature  students  to  more  rapid  progress  by 
extra  work,  the  College  offers  in  a  Summer  Session  a  limited  num- 
ber of  courses  in  collegiate  work.  The  subjects  are  chosen  with  a 
view  to  helping  the  students  secure  credits  towards  a  degree.  A 
special  bulletin  with  more  detailed  statements  and  information,  will 
be  mailed  on  request. 

The  advantages  of  this  Summer  Session  lie  in  the  fact  of  in- 
tensive work  in  the  classroom,  the  home  and  the  laboratory.  Special, 
individual  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  students,  is  assured,  as  it  is 
the  object  of  the  professors  to  give  personal  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment to  every  student.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  a  written  exam- 
ination is  given;  and  only  when  both  class-work  and  examination- 
work  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  mastery  of  the  subject,  will  credit 
be  allowed  for  a  degree. 

In  the  session  of  1919,  classes  will  be  offered  in  Pedagogy  and 
Sociology,  in  addition  to  the  courses  hitherto  regularly  offered.  The 
session  usually  lasts  for  six  weeks.  The  Eleventh  Summer  Session 
for  Collegiate  work  will  open  June  30,  1919.  Registration  to  be  made 
in  advance  of  that  date,  so  that  the  regular  class  work  may  open  at 
once  on  Monday,  June  30. 
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OFFICERS 

EEV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J..  .President  of  the  University 

REV.  JAMES  D.  FOLEY,  S.  J Secretary  of  the  University 

HENRY  L.  BANZHAF,  B.S.,  D.D.S..  .Dean  of  School  of  Dentistry 
ROBERT  G.  HAUKOHL,  A.B Registrar 

FACULTY 

WILLIAM  A.  ATWOOD,  M.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

HENRY  L.  BANZHAF,  B.S.,  D.D.S., 
Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

WILLIAM  H.  BENNETT,  LL.B., 

Lecturer  on  Dental  Jurisprudence. 

WILLIAM  J.  H.  BENSON,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Dental  Anatomy. 
Instructor  in  Orthodontia. 

MAXIMILIAN  A.  BUSSEWITZ,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Physiology. 

GEORGE  H.  CARTER,  D.D.S., 

Director  of  the  Dental  Infirmary. 

GEORGE  E.  ELWERS,  B.S., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

MATTHEW  N.  FEDERSPIEL,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  B.S., 

Professor  of  Oral  Surgery. 

CAMILLE  A.  H.  FORTIER,  B.S.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Radiographic  Technic. 

ARNO  C.  GAUERKE,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry. 

•GILBERT  H.  GAUERKE,  D.D.8., 

Instructor  in  Dental  Hygiene  and  Prophylaxis. 

HART  J.  GOSLEE,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  of  Chicago, 
Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

THOMAS  A.  IIARDGROVE,  D.D.S., 

Lecturer  on  Denial  Pathology. 
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ROBERT  G.  HAUKOHL,  A.B., 

Professor  of  English. 
Instructor  in   Technical  Drawing. 

DANIEL  HOPKINSON,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

ROY  S.  HOPKINSON,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Anaesthesia  and  Exodontia. 

WILLIAM  HOPKINSON,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Histology. 

ARTHUR  A.  JENNINGS,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

OTTO  G.  KRAUSE,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

ANDREW  J.  KUHNMUENCH,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

DANIEL  M.  LOUGHLIN,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy. 

HENRY  J.  LUEHRING,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Histology. 

WILLIAM  A.  McGILL,  D.D.S., 
Instructor  in  Infirmary  Work. 

FREDERICK  C.  MAYER,  Ph.C.,  B.S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J., 
Lecturer  on  Ethics. 

TIMOTHY  O'DONOVAN,  A.B.,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

CLYDE  H.  PARK,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Infirmary  Work. 

THOMAS  A.  PURTELL,  D.D.S., 

Lecturer  on  Special  Pathology. 

WILLIAM  H.  REUTER,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Bacteriology  and  Pathology. 
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ARTHUR  F.  RHEINECK,  M.D.; 

Assistant  Professor   of  Pathology   and  Bacteriology. 

•ARTHUR  C.  RHODE,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Oral  Surgery. 

CHARLES  T.  ROSENBAUM,  D.D.S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

•HUGH  C.  RUSSELL,  Ph.G.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

GERALD  SAVAGE,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

ROBERT  F.  SCHADE,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Infirmary   Work. 

WILLIAM  C.  SIEKER,  B.S., 

Instructor  in  Dental  Economics. 

ELMER  STEINHAUS,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Infirmary  Work. 

ARCHIE  J.  STOCKER, 

Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

LORIN  E.  WASHBURN,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Infirmary  Work. 

RAYMOND  J.  WENKER,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Orthodontia. 

•CLAYTON  W.  WERMUTH,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry. 

GEORGE  W.  WILSON,  D.D.S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 


*  Now  in   Service,   will   continue   in  Faculty  on   return 
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Auxiliary  Staff 

LAURA  AMBELAXG, 

Infirmary  Clerk'. 

AXXA  HABERMAXX, 

Exodontia  Nurse. 

•HELEX  O'XEIL,  R.X., 

Surgical  Nurse. 

ELMA  ROSEXBERG, 

Secretary  to  the  Registrar;  Librarian. 

FRANCES  STEIXBRECHER, 

Secretary  to  the  Dean. 

MARGARET  TIMMOXS,  R.X.. 

Anaesthetist. 


REQUIREMEXTS  EOR  ADMISSIOX. 
See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

REQUIREMEXTS  FOR  GRADUATIOX. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  is  conferred  upon  the 
completion  of  a  four-year  course  of  study,  each  year  to  consist  of 
thirty-two  weeks  and  six  days  in  each  week.  The  candidate  must  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  must  possess  a  good  moral  character. 
He  must  have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  branches  of  the 
curriculum. 

LEXGTH  OF  COURSE. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 
consists  of  four  sessions  of  eight  months  each. 


*  Now  in   Service,   will  continue   in  Faculty  on  return. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

Freshman  Year. 

Hours  per  Week  Hours  per  Week 

Di-        Lab-  Di-  Lab- 

dactic     oratory  dactic  oratory 

Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy     3             6  96  192 

Biology 2            4  64  128 

Dental  Anatomy  (2nd  Sem.) 1             5  16  80 

Dental  Anatomy   (1st  Sem.) 1            2  16  32 

Technical  Drawing  (1st  Sem.) 0             3  0  48 

Prosthetic  Technc 1             6  32  192 

English 3             0  96  0 

Physics 2             0  64  0 

12           21  384  672 


Sophomore  Year. 

Hours  per  Week  Hours  per  Week 

Di-        Lab-  Di-  Lab- 

dactic    oratory  dactic  oratory 

Prosthetic  Technic   1             6  32  192 

Anatomy 5             5  160  160 

Histology 2            2  64  64 

Organic  and  Physiological  Chemistry.     2             2  64  64 

Operative   Dentistry   1            4  32  128 

Physiology 2            2  32  96 


13 


21 


416 


672 
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Junior  Year. 

Hours  per  Week 
Di-  Lab- 
dactic  oratory- 
Surgery  (2nd  Sem.) 1  0 

Oral  Hygiene  (1st  Sem.) 1  2 

General  and  Dental  Pathology 1  2 

Operative  Dentistry   1  0 

Infirmary  Practice   in   Oral  Hygiene 

and  Operative  Dentistry 0  15 

Materia    Medica    and    Dental    Med- 
icine      2  1 

Crown  and  Bridge  Technic 1  10 

Orthodontia 1  1 

Dental  Histology 1  0 

Bacteriology 2  2 

~^0  ~~ 31 

Senior  Year. 

Hours  per  Week 

Di-  Lab- 

dactic  oratory 
Infirmary  practice  in  Operative  Den- 
tistry,     Prosthesis,      Orthodontia, 
Ceramics   and   Crown  and  Bridge 

Work 0  30 

Advanced  Prosthetic  Dentistry 1  0 

Oral  Hygiene  (2nd  Sem.) . 1  0 

Operative  Dentistry 1  0 

Physical  Diagnosis,  Anaesthesia  and 

Exodontia 1  1 

Oral  Surgery    1  2 

Orthodontia 0  1 

Eadiology  Laboratory    0  1 

Radiology  lectures   (1st  Sem.) 1  0 

Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.      1  0 

Dental  Economics  (2nd  Sem.) 1  0 

Ethics  (2nd  Sem.) 1  0 

Dental  Jurisprudence  (1st  Sem.) ....     1  0 

History  of  Dentistry   (1st  Sem.) .     Eight  Lectures 

Public   Speaking    1  0 

_ 9  ~35 
This  schedule  is  subject  to  change  without 


Hours  per  Week 

Di- 
dactic 

16 

16 

32 

32 


Lab- 
oratory 
0 
32 
64 
0 

480 


64 

32 

32 

320 

32 

32 

32 

0 

64 
320 

64 
1024 

Hours 
Di- 

per Year 
Lab- 

dactic 

oratory 

0 

960 

32 

0 

16 

0 

32 

0 

32 

32 

32 

64 

0 

32 

0 

32 

16 

0 

32 

0 

16 

0 

16 

0 

16 

0 

8 

0 

32 

280 

0 
1120 

notice. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

CHEMISTRY. 

Freshman  Year — A  study  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Dental 
Metallurgy. 

Sophomore  Year — A  study  of  Organic  Chemistry.  Physiological 
Chemistry  is  given  special  attenton  in  the  laboratory. 

BIOLOGY. 

Freshman  Year — A  study  of  the  plant  and  animal  groups,  de- 
signed to  broaden  the  student  and  familiarize  him  with  valuable  sci- 
entific facts  and  principles. 

DENTAL  ANATOMY. 

Fresh  an  Year — A  course  in  the  structure,  devlopment,  char- 
acteristics, arrangement  and  nomenclature  of  teeth. 

PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY. 

Freshman  Year — Prosthetic  Technic. — A  laboratory  course  in 
the  construction  of  artificial  dentures. 

Sophomore  Year — Advanced  Prosthetic  Technic. — An  elabora- 
tion and  extension  of  the  course  in  the  Freshman  year. 

Junior  Year — Crown  and  Bridge  Technic. — A  course  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  crown  and  bridge  work.  This  course  is 
carried  on  in  part  in  conjunction  with  the  work  in  the  Dental  In- 
firmary. 

Senior  Year — Advanced  Prosthetic  Dentistry. — In  conjunction 
with  the  work  in  the  Infirmary  an  advanced  course  in  the  construc- 
tion of  artificial  dentures,  crown  and  bridge  work  and  mechanical 
dentistry  is  given. 

ANATOMY. 

Sophomore  Year — A  detailed  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  en- 
tire human  body  by  means  of  lectures  and  dissection. 

ENGLISH. 

Fuksiim  \\  Year — A  course  in  composition  and  rhetoric  designed 
especially  to  interesl   and  benefil   the  student  in  dentistry. 
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TECHNICAL  DRAWING. 

Freshman  Year — A  course  in  the  preparation  of  dental  draw- 
ings and  dental  charts  for  illustrative  purposes  designed  to  give  train- 
in  u  in  thoroughness  and  accuracy. 

PHYSICS. 

Fresh  max  Year — A  lecture  course  in  mechanics,  heat  and  elec- 
tricity. 

HISTOLOGY. 

Sophomore  Year — A  study  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  body 
tissues.     The  tissues  of  the  oral  cavity  are  given  special  attention. 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY. 

Sophomore  Year — A  course  in  cavity  preparation,  filling  mate- 
rials and  the  use  of  dental  instruments. 

Junior  Year— A  lecture  course  in  the  principles  of  operative 
dentistry  in  conjunction  with  work  upon  the  patient  in  the  Infirmary. 

Senior  Year — A  lecture  course  that  supplements  and  elaborates 
upon  the  lecture  course  in  the  Junior  Year. 

CLINICAL  DENTISTRY. 

Junior  and  Senior  Year — The  theories  that  the  student  has  mas- 
tered are  applied  in  the  practical  work  on  the  patients  in  the  Infirm- 
ary. LTnder  close  supervision,  each  student  is  trained  how  to  cope 
with  cases  and  conditions  as  they  may  arise  in  any  private  practice. 
Students  are  assigned  to  a  great  variety  of  work,  such  as  fillings  of 
all  kinds,  gold  inlays,  pulp  treatment,  treatment  of  dental  diseases, 
plate  work,  bridge  work,  crowns,  cases  requiring  the  diagnostic  aid 
of  the  X-Ray,  extractions  both  with  and  without  anaesthetics  and 
cases  of  orthodontia.  Students  must  complete  a  definite  number  of 
operations  in  each  department  and  show  proficiency  in  each  opera- 
tion. 

The  great  variety  and  large  number  of  the  cases  that  present 
themselves  at  the  Infirmary  give  each  student  unexcelled  advantages 
for  acquiring  professional  skill. 
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ORAL  SURGERY. 

Junior  Year — A  lecture  course  in  the  principles  of  surgery. 

Senior  Year — Injuries,  abnormalities  and  surgical  diseases  of 
the  mouth,  jaw,  face  and  associate  parts  illustrated  by  clinics  in  the 
surgical  amphitheatre. 

PATHOLOGY. 

Junior  Year — A  study  of  diseased  conditions  in  body  tissues 
illustrated  by  gross  and  microscopical  specimens. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

Junior  Year — A  study  of  the  morphology  and  biology  of  bacte- 
ria, laboratory  methods,  sterilization,  disinfection,  antisepsis,  asepsis, 
animal  inoculation,  vaccines  and  bacteriological  investgation. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  DENTAL  MEDICINE. 

Junior  Year — A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  in  the  classifica- 
tion, compounding,  composition,  properties  and  action  of  drugs  and 
medicines. 

Junior  Year — A  study  of  the  cause,  methods  of  prevention  and 
correction  of  oral  and  dento-facial  deformities. 

Practice  is  given  in  the  manufacture  of  orthodontic  appliances. 

Senior  Year — Practical  application  of  the  theories  learned  is 
made  on  patients  in  the  Infirmary  clinic. 

ORAL  HYGIENE. 

.\  i  xiou  and  Senior  Years — A  course  that  deals  with  the  health  of 
the  mouth  and  the  preservation  of  normal  conditions  in  the  mouth. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Sophomore  Year — The  functions  of  the  body  structures,  their 
composition,  operation  and  their  inter-relations. 

ANAESTHESIA. 

Senior  Fear-  The  properties  and  administration  of  the  different 
anaesthetics  are  studied  in  -null  sections.  Physical  diagnosis,  es- 
pecially in  its  relation  to  the  administration  of  anaesthetics,  is  con- 
sidered.   A  special  course  is  given  in  conductive  anaesthesia. 
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EXODOXTIA. 

S  fflOB  Year — A  course  of  lectures  on  scientific  tooth  extraction 
given  in  conjunction  with  special  clinics. 

RADIOLOGY. 

Senior  Year — A  lecture  course  together  with  practical  daily  work 
in  the  X-Ray  laboratory  in  making  diagnoses  for  Infirmary  patient-. 

DEXTAL  PATHOLOGY  AXD  THERAPEUTICS. 

Senior  Year — A  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  and 
associated  parts,  together  with  a  study  of  the  treatment  for  such 
diseases. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

Senior  Y^ear — The  student  will  be  given  practice  in  oral  com- 
position to  the  end  that  he  will  be  able  to  express  himself  fluently, 
clearly  and  effectively. 

DEXTAL  HISTORY. 

Senior  Year — A  series  of  cultural  lectures  on  the  history  of 
Dentistry  from  the  early  Egyptians  up  to  modern  times. 

ETHICS. 

Senior  Y^ear — A  study  of  the  ethics  involved  in  the  practice  of 
Dentistry. 

JURISPRUDEXCE. 

Senior  Y^ear — The  legal  relationships  of  the  dentist  and  the  laws 
that  concern  the  practice  of  Dentistry  are  considered. 

ECOXOMICS. 

Senior  Y^ear — A  study  of  the  business  requirements  for  pi 
sional  success  in'  Dentistry. 
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TEXT  BOOKS. 
Freshman. 

Anatomy — Gray    $  7.50 

Dental  Anatomy — Bromell  and  Fischelis 3.00 

Chemistry — Holland 3.00 

Histology — Piersol 3.50 

Prosthetic  Technique — Wilson   4.50 

Medical  Dictionary    1.25 

English — Espanshade 1.30 

Biology — Calkins 2.25 

Operative  Dentistry — Black  (two  volumes) 10.00 

Pathology — Delafield  and  Pruden 6.00 

Bacteriology — McFarland 5.00 

Orthodontia — Dewey 5.00 

Physiology — Howell 5.00 

Materia  Medica — Long   3.50 

Crown  and  Bridge — Goslee   5.00 

Oral  Surgery — Blair   6.00 

Pathology   and   Therapeutics — Burchard 6.00 

Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics — Buckley 2.50 

Mouth  Hygiene — Marshall 1.50 

Jurisprudence — Brothers 2.00 

Each  student  is  required  to  provide  himself  with  the  text  book 
for  each  course  before  being  admitted  to  class.  Professors  will  re- 
fuse credit  for  any  course  in  which  a  student  is  not  properly  provid- 
ed   with  text  books. 

Volume  II  of  Black's  Operative  Dentistry  will  be  required  in 
the  Junior  Year,  Volume  I  will  be  required  in  the  Senior  Year. 
Prices  of  all  books  are  subject  to  increase. 

KEFEKENCE  BOOKS. 

Operative  Dentistry Johnson 

( Operative  Dentistry    Marshall 

Operative  Den1  istry   Kirk 

Exodontia Winter 

Histology • Noyes 

Physiology Kirk 

Radiology Raper 

i )r;il  Surgery Brophy 

Dental   Pathology   Black 
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Dental  Anatomy   Black 

Micro-organisms  of  the  Mouth Miller 

Oral   Pathology    Barrett 

Dental  Medicine   Gorgas 

Anatomy Cunningham 

Orthodontia Angle 

Local  Anaesthesia    Fischer 

EQUIPMENT. 

See  chapter  on  Equipment. 

DEXTAL  LIBRARY. 

See  chapter  on  Dental  Facilities. 

A  library  containing  many  of  the  best  dental  texts  is  open  for 
the  use  of  students  in  the  College  building.  A  deposit  of  fifty  cents 
is  charged  each  student  who  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the  use  of 
these  books.     This  deposit  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

FEES. 

See  chapter  on  Expenses  and  Fees. 

RULES. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  session  the  Dean  will  issue  a  set  of 
rules  governing  conduct,  attendance  and  scholarship. 

The  school  reserves  the  right  to  sever  its  connection  with  any 
student  who  does  not  show  the  right  attitude  toward  his  work,  dam- 
ages school  property,  or  is  objectionable  to  the  faculty  because  of 
conduct.  The  fees  of  such  a  student  will  not  be  returned.  The  fees 
of  a  student  who  leaves  school  of  his  own  volition  at  any  time  during 
the  semester  will  not  be  returned  or  credited  to  him.  Students  agree 
to  these  conditions  when  they  enter  school. 

Students  who  lack  the  necessary  talent  to  pursue  a  course  in 
dentistry  as  evinced  by  failures  in  one  or  more  subjects  may  be  asked 
to  withdraw  and  may  be  refused  admission  at  the  beginning  of  the 
succeeding  semester. 

DEXTAL  IXSTRUMEXTS. 

Before  a  student  is  permitted  to  begin  his  work  in  the  laboratories 
he  is  required  to  procure  the  necessary  instruments. 
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In  the  Junior  year  when  the  student  is  ready  to  take  up  his  prac- 
tical work  in  the  infirmary  clinic,  he  is  required  to  purchase  a  com- 
plete operative  outfit.  This  same  outfit  will  be  used  in  the  Senior 
Year  and  after  graduation  in  active  practice.  A  complete  instru- 
ment list  is  furnished  each  student  at  the  time  he  matriculates. 

TO  THE  PROFESSION. 

In  the  department  of  Dental  Anatomy,  a  great  number  of  teeth 
are  required  for  the  purpose  of  dissection  and  study. 

Any  teeth  which  practising  dentists  may  see  fit  to  send  will  be 
gladly  accepted  by  the  demonstrator  in  this  department  and  will  be 
of  great  service  to  him.  Send  direct  to  the  office  at  Ninth  and  Wells, 
Milwaukee,  where  charges  will  be  paid. 

LIMITATIONS. 

All  statements  made  in  this  announcement  relate  exclusively  to 
the  year  ending  June,  1919,  and  are  applicable  to  all  students  with- 
out regard  to  date 'of  matriculation.  The  School  reserves  the  right  to 
make  any  changes  in  the  faculty,  textbooks,  equipment,  and  course 
of  instruction  that  it  may  deem  expedient. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL. 

The  school  is  co-educational.  During  the  year  1918-1919,  four 
young  women    were   attending  the   School  of  Dentistry. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS. 

W'lion  the  prospective  student  has  made  up  his  mind  to  attend 
he  should  send  in  his  matriculation  fee  of  $10.00  by  money  order  or 
Milwaukee  or  Chicago  bank  draft.  A  receipt  will  be  sent  by  return 
mail.  Students  will  be  assigned  seats  and  lockers  in  the  order  in 
which  their  matriculation  lee  is  received.  Students  should  arrive  in 
Milwaukee  on  September  28.  There  is  no  necessity  of  coming  to  Mil- 
waukee  before   thai    (kite. 

Entrance  credentials  of  new  students  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Registrar  by  September  L5.  A  blank  form  is  issued  by  the  I'ni- 
ver-ity  and  ;i  copy  should  he  Secured  from  the  Registrar,  who  will 
"I;  dl.v  -end  it  on  request.  This  blank  must  he  filled  out  and  signed 
by  tie  principal  of  the  high  school  or  academy  or  other  preparatorj 
school  from  which  the  prospective  dental  student  graduated.  It  musl 
then  he  returned  to  the  Registrar. 
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OFFICERS 

KEV.  HEEBEET  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J President 

EEV.  EUGENE  BUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

EEV.  GEOEGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J.,  Ph.D Faculty  Regent 

CHABLES  E.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D.. Dean 

KATHEBINE  L.  FOLEY Registrar 

FACULTY 

EEV.  GEOEGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Ethics,,  Psychology,  Sociology,  English. 

CHABLES  E.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  Economics  and  Finance. 

M.  W.  THOMPSON,  M.A., 

Professor  Economics  and  Finance. 

EOBEBT  N.  BAUEB,  B.S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

EEV.  MAEK  CAIN,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Business  Ethics. 

JOS.  E.  L.  FYANS,  M.A.,  Ph.B., 

Professor  of  French  and  Spanish. 

EEV.  JOHN  B.  KEEMEB,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Physics. 

EEV.  HUGH  P.  MacMAHON,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Logic. 

EEV.  PAUL  MUEHLMANN,  S.  J.3 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

JOHN  P.  BENNETT,  Lawyer, 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

EOBEBT  J.  DEMPSEY,  Credit  Manager  Weyenberg  Shoe  Mfg.  Co., 
Instructor  in  Credits  and  Collections. 

M.   II.  GROSSMAN,  of   M.   II.  Cro.sman— Investment  Bonds, 
I iislruclor  in  I  loads  and  Bond  Selling. 
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H.  W.  HARRIMAX,  Ph.B.,  J.D.,  Practicing  Attorney, 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

JOHX  B.  LAXIGAX,  Wis.  Mgr.  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Co., 
Instructor  in  Personal  Efficiency  and  Salesmanship. 

WALTER  C.  LIEBXER,  Mgr.  Tonnage  Dept.,  Milw.  Coke  &  Gas  Co. 
Instructor  in  Business  Organization. 

THOMAS  A.  McCORMACK,  C.P.A., 

Factory  Accountant,  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co., 
Instructor  in  Cost  Accounting. 

W.  E.  SCHNEIDER,  C.P.A., 

Supervising  Accountant,  City  of  Milwaukee, 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

A.  W.  SEILER,  M.A.,  Cramer-Krasselt  Co., 
Instructor  in  Advertising. 

W.  A.  SHEAFEER,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  General  Accounting. 

ALFRED  J.  STUEBE,  The  Roberts  Co.,  Underwriters, 
Instructor  in  Property  Insurance. 

W.  RUSSELL  WEHE,  Mgr.  Real  Estate  Dept.,  First  Trust  Co., 
Instructor  in  Real  Estate. 

CHARLES  H.  WIXKE,  C.P.A.,  Public  Accountant, 
Instructor  in  Advanced  Accounting. 
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GENEEAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Robert  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics  was  organized  in 
1910  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  thorough  training  for  those  who 
wish  to  devote  themselves  to  business  careers. 


THE  AIM  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ECONOMICS. 

The  object  of  the  College  of  Economics  is  to  give  to  the  student 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  manifold  principles  and  factors 
that  underlie  the  activities  of  commercial  life  and  to  emphasize  their 
practical  application  to  the  various  branches  of  industry.  The  meth- 
od of  training  imparts  to  the  student  a  true  and  correct  outlook  on 
life,  fosters  a  high  sense  of  honor,  inculcates  habits  of  industry,  and 
impresses  upon  him  a  deep  realization  of  his  responsibilities  in  his 
chosen  life-work. 

A  SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Wherever  human  activities  enter  into  the  spheres  of  life,  all  de- 
pends on  the  principles  and  motives  actuating  these  human  activities. 
If  the  principles  are  right  and  morally  sound,  and  if  the  motives  are 
guided  by  these  principles,  true  progress  will  ensue.  If,  however, 
the  principles  are  false  and  the  motives  wrong,  they  must  necessarily 
have  a  deleterious  influence  on  the  life  of  the  individual  as  well  as 
tin-  well-being  of  the  community.  This  is  true  of  all  walks  of  life 
and  especially  also  of  the  career  of  a  business  man.  His  influence 
for  good  or  ill  i<  powerful.  If  he  considers  life  from  the  narrow  view 
of  material  and  selfish  egoism,  he  not  only  deteriorates  his  own  char- 
acter but  inevitably  checks  the  progress  of  his  associates  and  the 
community.  lint  if  his  outlook  on  life  is  based  on  an  ethically  sound 
ideal,  his  influence  is  a  decided  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  individual 
and  social  life. 

The  College  of  Economics  makes  much  of  this  point.  It  tries 
to  in-till  corred   principles  and  creates  a  morally  healthy  ideal. 

THE  MODERN   DEMAND  FOR  EFFICIENCY. 

The  College  of  Economics  aim-  at  something  higher  than  that 
which  is  the  object  of  'lie  ordinary  business  school.  It-  courses  are 
essentially  of  a  university  and  professional  character. 

In    all    field-    of    modern    endeavor    tjiere    is    a    Btrong   demand   for 
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more  efficient  service.     This  is  particularly  true  of  the  more  intricate 
a  Hairs  of  commerce,  industry  and  finance. 

To  supply  this  demand  many  universities  have  added  courses  in 
Economics  and  Business  Administration  to  their  curricula.  They 
all  realize  that,  while  there  is  no  dearth  of  men  qualified  for  mere 
clerical  positions,  very  few  are  fitted  for  managerial  and  executive 
res]  onsibilities.  These  latter  require  not  only  intelligence  and  energy, 
but  also  wide  knowledge,  deep  training,  staunch  character  and  per- 
sonal initiative.  Business  careers  are  looked  upon  more  and  more 
like  other  professions  and  call  for  a  correspondingly  greater  amount 
of  mental  equipment. 

DEVELOPING  EFFICIENCY. 

An  intelligent  and  strong  grasp  of  the  wider  interests  of  indus- 
trial life  is  essential  to  the  highest  business  success.  The  College  of 
Economics  grounds  the  student  in  the  fundamental  business  princi- 
ple- and  conditions  and  gives  him  a  carefully  organized  fund  of  spe- 
cial information  regarding  the  various  forces  which  vitally  influence 
and  direct  the  movements  of  industry. 

Thus  the  intellectual  vision  of  the  student  is  widened.  The 
courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  develop  keen  perception,  a  power  of 
analysis,  and  originality  and  sureness  of  forming  practical  business 
judgments.  It  is  this  development  of  mental  capacity  that  will  enable 
the  young  man  of  the  right  sort  of  ambition  to  win  prominence  in 
the  business  world. 

Aware,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  business  man  must  not  be 
a  mere  theorist,  the  arrangement  of  courses  strikes  a  just  balance 
between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  either  of  the  degree  courses  if  they 
have  completed  a  recognized  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent.  If 
they  have  not  completed  the  entire  high  school  course  they  may,  if 
deemed  advisable  by  the  Dean  and  Faculty,  be  admitted,  but  will  be 
conditioned.     Conditions  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  diploma  course  if  they  have 
completed  three  years  in  a  recognized  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 
See  chapter  on  Advanced  Standing. 
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DEGREE  COUESES. 

Marquette  University,  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Economics,  will  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commer- 
cial Science  (B.C.S.)  on  regular  students  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  the  prescribed  courses  and  additional  electives,  normally 
requiring  sixteen  hours  of  recitation  weekly  throughout  three  academ- 
ic years,  or  their  equivalent  extended  over  a  longer  time. 

On  similar  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Economics  (B.S.)  will  be  conferred  on  all  regular  stu- 
dents who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed  courses  and 
additional  electives,  normally  requiring  sixteen  hours  of  recitation 
weekly  throughout  four  academic  years. 

Students  holding  the  B.C.S.  degree  from  Marquette  University, 
or  an  equivalent  degree  from  any  other  university  or  college  of  recog- 
nized standing,  may  be  admitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and 
Faculty,  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Sci- 
ence (M.C.S.). 

All  such  candidates  must  complete  one  year's  resident  graduate 
work  in  approved  subjects  and  write  a  thesis  on  a  topic  accepted  by 
the  Dean  and  Faculty. 

DIPLOMA  COURSE. 

Marquette  University,  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Economics,  will  grant  a  diploma  to  all  regular  students 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed  courses  and  addi- 
tional electives,  requiring  sixteen  hours  of  recitation  weekly  through- 
out two  academic  years. 

Those  who  cannot  complete  the  required  studies  in  two  years 
may  complete  the  same  in  three  years,  taking  eight  hours  weekly. 

CEKTIFICATE  OF  PROFICIENCY. 

Certificates  of  Proficiency  in  Accounting  will  be  issued  to  all 
students  who  haA^e  successfully  completed  the  three-year  course  in 
Accounting  and  in  addition  thereto  the  courses  in  General  Economics 
and  Commercial  Law  I  and  II. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS. 

Students  are  classified  as  Regulars  and  Specials.  Any  qualified 
atudenl   pursuing  the  prescribed  subjects  for  the  diploma  or  degree 
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courses,  together  with  the  necessary  hours  of  electives,  will  be  regis- 
tered as  a  Regular  student. 

Students  who  do  not  contemplate  any  of  these  courses  will  be 
registered  as  Specials.  They  may  take  such  available  courses  as  their 
time  will  permit  and  will  be  given  considerable  latitude  in  their  se- 
lections, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty. 

If  any  student  later  desires  to  qualify  for  the  diploma  or  either 
of  the  degree  courses,  he  will  be  given  credit  for  the  work  already 
done. 

Xo  credits  will  be  allowed  unless  the  student  has  faithfully  at- 
tended the  various  courses  for  which  he  desires  credit  and  has  satis- 
factorily passed  the  examinations.  Moreover,  no  credits  will  be  given 
if  the  student  has  not  met  all  his  financial  obligations  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

TUITION  AXD  FEES. 
See  chapter  on  Tuitions  and  Fees. 

THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR. 

The  academic  year  is  thirty-two  weeks  in  length,  exclusive  of 
the  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations.  It  is  divided  into  two  semesters 
of  equal  duration.  The  last  week  of  each  semester  is  devoted  to  ex- 
aminations, thus  leaving  thirty  weeks  for  regular  class  work. 

The  first  semester  begins  on  the  Monday  nearest  to  October  1st; 
the  second  semester  begins  in  February. 

DAY  AXD  EVENING  CLASSES. 

Classes  are  conducted  during  the  morning  and  afternoon  hours, 
except  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  In  these  classes  are  taught  most  of 
the  subjects  required  for  degrees. 

In  order  to  accommodate  students  who  may  be  employed  during 
the  day  and  who  may  wish  to  supplement  their  knowledge  by  further 
study,  a  limited  number  of  courses  is  offered  in  the  evening  sessions. 
These  courses  include  Business  Economics,  Commercial  Law,  Busi- 
ness English,  Advertising,  Salesmanship,  Insurance,  Accounting,  etc. 

Evening  sessions  are  held  every  evening  except  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 
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SUMMARY  OF  COURSES 

ECONOMICS :  Business  Econimcs,  Industrial  History  of  Eng- 
land, Economic  History  of'  the  United  States,  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Geography,  Domestic  Trade,  Foreign  Trade,  South  Amer- 
ican Markets,  Industrial  Combinations,  Transportation,  Traffic  Prob- 
lems, Statistics,  Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market,  Public 
Finance,  Financial  History  of  the  United  States,  Crises  and  Depres- 
sions, Banking  Theory  and  History,  History  of  Economic  Theory, 
the  Labor  Movement,  Sociology.  American  Government,  Municipal 
Government,  Political  History  of  the  United  States. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION:  Banking  Practice,  Adver- 
tising, Salesmanship,  Ileal  Estate,  Life  Insurance,  Property  Insur- 
ance, Bonds  and  Bond  Selling,  Investments,  Business  Management, 
Corporation  Finance. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW:  Contracts,  Agency,  Partnership,  Cor- 
porations, Sales,  Bailments  and  Carriers,  Negotiable  Instruments, 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  Bankruptcy. 

LANGUAGES:  English,  Business  English,  Public  Speaking, 
French,  Commercial  German,  Commercial  Spanish. 

PHILOSOPHY:     Logic,  Psychology,  Ethics   (Arts  and  Sciences 
Department),  Business  Ethics,  Business  Psychology. 

The  College  of  Economics  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any 
course  temporarily  in  which  the  number  of  applicants  is  too  small. 


SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 

DIPLOMA  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Prescribed  Studies.  Prescribed  Studies. 

1st  semester.  2nd  semester. 

English,  Course  1 3     English,  Course  II 3 

Business   K<-onomics   2     Business  Economics   2 

Accounting  I   2      Accounting  I   2 

( lommercial  Law  1 2      Commercial  Law  1 2 

Modern  Language Modern  Language 

(German,  Spanish,  French) .   2  (German,  Spanish,  French).  2 

11  11 

ELECTIVES. 
5  or  6  Hours. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 


Prescribed  Studies. 
1st  semester. 
Industrial      and      Commercial 

Geography 3 

Commercial  Law  II 2 

Business  Ethics   2 

Corporation  Finance 2 

Industrial  and  Commercial  De- 
velopment of  Europe 3 


Prescribed  Studies. 
2nd  semester. 

Domestic  Trade  3 

Commercial  Law  II 2 

Corporation  Finance 2 

Transportation 2 

Economic  History  of  U.  S.. . .  3 


L2 


12 

ELECTIVES. 
4  Hours. 


ELECTIVES. 


Accounting  II  or  III 2 

Advertising 2 

American  Government 3 

Banking  Practice   2 

Business  English 2 

Business  Psychology 2 

Business  Management   2 

Crises  and  Depressions 2 

English,  Course  III 3 

Foreign     Exchange     and     the 

Money  Market   2 

Foreign  Trade   2 

Investments 2 

Logic 4 

Modern  Language  2 

Money   and   Credit 2 

Political  History  of  the   Unit- 
ed States   2 

Private  Secretary   2 

Psychology 4 

Public  Finance    2 

Real  Estate 2 

Salesmanship 2 

South  American  Markets 2 

Traffic  Problems 2 


Accounting  II  or  III 2 

Advertising 2 

Banking  Theory  and  History.  .  2 

Bonds  and  Bond  Selling 2 

Business  Psychology 2 

Credits  and  Collections 2 

Cost  Accounting  2 

English,  Course  III 3 

Ethics 4 

Financial  History  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  2 

Industrial  Combinations   3 

Labor  Movement   3 

Life  Insurance 2 

Modern  Language  2 

Municipal  Government   3 

Political  History  of  the  Unit- 
ed States   2 

Property  Insurance 2 

Statistics 2 
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B.  C.  S.  COUESE. 
FIRST  YEAR. 


Prescribed  Studies. 
1st  semester. 

English,  Course  1 3 

Business  Economics   2 

Industrial  and  Commercial  De- 
velopment of  Europe 3 

Accounting  I   2 

Political  History  of  the  Unit- 
ed States   2 

Business  Ethics  2 


14 


Prescribed  Studies. 
2nd  semester. 

English,  Course  II 3 

Business  Economics   2 

Economic  History  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  3 

Accounting  I   2 

Political  History  of  the  United 
States 2 


12 


ELECTIVES. 
2  or  4  Hours. 

SECOND  YEAR. 


Industrial  and  Commercial 

Geography 3 

Banking  Practice   2 

Commercial  Law  1 2 

American  Government 3 

Modern  Language 

(German,  Spanish,  French)  .  2 


12 


Industrial  Combinations 3 

Domestic  Trade 3 

Commercial  Law  1 2 

Financial  History  of  U.  S 2 

Modern  Language  

(German,  Spanish,  French) .   2 


12 


ELECTIVES. 
4  Hours.  . 


THIRD  YEAR. 


Money  and  Credit 2 

Investments 2 

(  Melioration  Finance 2 

( loinmercial  Law  II 2 

English,  Course  III 3 


Banking  Theory 2 

Transportation 2 

Corporation  Finance 2 

Commercial  Law  II 2 

English,  Course  III 3 


11 
ELECTIVES. 
5  Hours. 


11 
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ELECTIVE  S. 


Prescribed  Studies. 
1st  semester. 

Accounting'  II    2 

Accounting  III   2 

Business  Psychology 2 

Business  Management   2 

Chemistry 5 

Crises  and  Depressions 2 

Foreign     Exchange     and     the 

Money  Market   2 

Foreign  Trade   2 

History  of  Economic  Theory . .  2 

Logic 4 

Mathematics 3 

Modern  Language 2 

Physics 5 

Private  Secretaryship 2 

Psychology .  4 

Public  Finance    2 

Real  Estate 2 

Salesmanship 2 

South  American  Markets 2 


Prescribed  Studies. 
2nd  semester. 

Accounting  II   2 

Accounting  III   2 

Bonds  and  Bond  Selling 2 

Business  Psychology 2 

Chemistry. 5 

Credits  and  Collections 2 

Cost  Accounting  2 

Ethics 4 

Labor  Movement   3 

Life  Insurance 2 

Mathematics 3 

Modern  Language  2 

Municipal  Government 3 

Physics 5 

Property   Insurance    2 

Public   Speaking   2 

Sociology 3 

Statistics 2 


B.  S.  COURSE. 


FIRST 

Business  Economics   2 

Industrial  and  Commercial  De- 
velopment of  Europe 3 

Accounting  I   2 

English,  Course  I. 3 

Modern  Language  

(German,  Spanish,  French) .   2 

Mathematics 3 

Business  Ethics   2 


YEAR. 

Business  Economics   2 

Economic  History  of  the  U.  S..  3 

Accounting  I   2 

English,  Course  II 3 

Modern  Language  

(German,  Spanish,  French) .  2 

Mathematics 3 


15 


17 
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SECOND  YEAR. 


Prescribed  Studies. 
1st  semester. 
Industrial  and  Commercial 

Geography 3 

English,  Course  III 3 

Physics 5 

Political  History  of  U.-  S 2 


13 


Prescribed  Studies. 
2nd  semester. 

Domestic*  Trade 3 

English,  Course  III 3 

Physics 5 

Political  History  of  U.  S 2 


13 


ELECTIVES. 
2,  3  or  4  Hours. 


THIRD  YEAR. 


Foreign  Trade   2 

Corporation  Finance    2 

Commercial  Law  1 2 

Chemistry 5 

American  Government 3 


14 


Banking  Theory 2 

Corporation  Finance 2 

Commercial  Law  1 2 

Chemistry 5 


11 


ELECTIVES. 
2  or  5  Hours. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


Traffic  Problems 2 

Commercial  Law  II 2 

English,  Course  IV  or  V 3 

Money  and  Credit 2 

[nvestments 2 


Transportation 2 

Commercial  Law  II 2 

English,  Course  IV  or  V 3 

Financial  History  of  U.  S 2 


11 

ELECTIVES. 
5  or  7  Hours. 
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ELECTIVES. 

Accounting  II   2      Accounting  II   2 

Accounting  III 2      Accounting  III   2 

Business  Management    2      Bonds  and  Bond  Selling 2 

Crises  and  Depressions 2      Business  Psychology 2 

Foreign     Exchange     and     the  Credits  and  Collections 2 

Money  Market   2      Cost  Accounting   2 

Foreign  Trade   2      Ethics 4 

History  of  Economic  Theory.  .   2      Labor  Movement   3 

Logic. 4      Life  Insurance  2 

Modern  Language  2      Modern  Language 2 

Private  Secretaryship 2      Municipal  Government 3 

Psychology 4      Property  Insurance 2 

Public  Finance 2      Sociology 3 

Real  Estate  .  • 2      Statistics 2 

Salesmanship 2 

South  American  Markets 2 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

ECONOMICS. 

COURSE  I.    Business  Economics.    I.  II;  (2)* 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  practical  working  knowk-d-^ 
of  the  fundamental  underlying  principles  of  modern  business.  Be- 
ginning with  a  characterization  of  modern  industrial  organization, 
the  student  is  led  to  an  analysis  of  the  problems  of  production,  in- 
cluding trusts  and  industrial  combinations,  value  as  it  arises  in  the 
exchange  of  goods,  human  wants  and  their  satisfaction  in  consump- 
tion. 

Among  other  subjects  the  second  half  of  the  year  will  include 
money,  credit  and  banking,  international  trade  and  protection,  dis- 
tribution of  proceeds  to  rent.  wage-,  interest  and  profits. 

Text:     Ely's   Outlines  of  Eronomirs. 

COURSE  II.     Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography.    I;  (3). 
Georgraphy  of  production;   a   study   of  geographical  conditions 


*  The  Roman  numerals  I  and  II.  indicate  respective  semesters.     The  Arabic 
numerals  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  credit  hours. 
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and  their  influence  on  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of 
man ;  a  descriptive  study  of  the  leading  American  industries ;  discus- 
sion of  the  products  of  the  farm,  forests,  mines,  quarries,  etc. 

Lectures,  text  and  assigned  readings.  Smith's  Commerce  and 
Industry    is   used  as  a  text  and  important  additional  readings  are 

assigned. 

COUKSE  III.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  II;  (3). 

The  development  of  colonial  institutions ;  the  public  land  prob- 
lems; agricultural  development;  growth  of  slavery;  internal  improve- 
ments; finance;  development  of  banking;  combinations  of  labor  and 
capital ;  growth  of  transportation  facilities ;  natural  resources ;  large- 
scale  manufacturing;  commercial  expansion;  education  and  the  gen- 
eral social  life. 

Text:  Bogart's  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  and  as- 
signed readings. 

COURSE  IV.    Industrial  History  of  England.    I;  (3). 

Early  systems  of  agriculture  in  England;  effects  of  the  Norman 
invasion;  the  enclosure  movement  and  its  economic  results;  organiza- 
tion and  decline  of  craft  guilds;  mercantile  system;  trading  com- 
panies; the  industrial  revolution  and  its  economic  results;  finance 
and  banking;  labor  combinations  and  legislation;  the  relation  of  the 
Government  to  commerce  and  industry. 

Text:  Innes'  England's  Industrial  Development. 

COURSE  V.    Domestic  Trade.    I;  (3). 

A  course  in  commercial  organization  in  domestic  trade.  Survey 
of  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States;  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts; commerce  in  raw  materials  and  manufactures;  functions  of  the 
middleman  and  retailer  and  their  relation  to  the  manufacturer  and 
consumer;  co-operative  buying  and  selling;  manufacturer's  marketing 
problems;  development  of  trade  marks  and  private  brands;  price 
maintenance. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Much  use  is  made  of  Govern- 
iii ml  reports. 

COURSE  VI.    Foreign  Trade.    II;  (2). 

A  course  in  commercial  organization  in  foreign  trade.  A  survey 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States;  a  study  of  the  opportuni- 
ties for  foreign  trade;  a  detailed  examination  of  the  facilities  and 
methods  used  in  conducting  import  and  export  trade  and  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Governmenl    in   promoting  such  trade. 
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Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Use  is  made  of  Government 
reports. 

COURSE  VII.     South  American  Markets.     I;   (1). 

This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  physical  and  social  con- 
ditions that  determine  the  commercial  importance  of  South  America; 
the  present  status  of  South  American  commerce  with  the  United 
States  and  other  countries;  opportunities  of  the  United  State?  in 
South  America;  banking-  and  transportation  facilities;  the  methods 
best  adapted  to  develop  trade  with  South  America. 

Lectures  and  reports.  Government  documents  are  drawn  on  for 
much  of  the  assigned  reading. 

COURSE  VIII.    Industrial  Combinations.    II;  (3). 

A  study  of  the  conditions  and  motives  that  have  resulted  in  the 
great  industrial  combinations  of  the  present  time;  the  advantage-; 
and  disadvantages  growing  out  of  them;  the  attitude  which  should 
be  assumed  toward  their  limitation  and  control;  their  future  develop- 
ment.    Some  of  these  combinations  will  be  studied  in  detail. 

Text:     Ripley's  Trusts,  Pools  and  Corporations. 

COURSE  IX.     Transportation.     II;  (2). 

This  course  will  include  a  brief  summary  of  the  development  of 
transportation  facilities  in  the  United  States,  including  technical  im- 
provements; public  aids  to  railroads;  competition,  rate  wars,  pools, 
traffic  associations  and  consolidations ;  description  of  present  railroad 
systems;  organization  of  the  freight,  passenger,  express  and  mail 
services;  the  Great  Lakes  service  and  traffic;  water  rates  and  the  re- 
lation of  water  and  rail  carriers. 

Text:     Johnsons  American  Railway  Transportation. 

COURSE  X.    Traffic  Problems.    I;  (2). 

A  detailed  study  of  practical  traffic  problems;  rates  and  classi- 
fications; application  to  local  conditions. 

COURSE  XI.     Statistics.    II;  (2). 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  preliminary  training  in  statis- 
tical method.  The  illustrative  material  used  is  drawn  mainly  from 
economic  and  business  transactions.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  importance  of  discriminating  between  important  and  unimportant 
data  in  all  cases  where  interpretation  is  the  end  sought. 

Practical  laboratory  exercises  are  required. 
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This  course  should  not  be  taken  without  consultation  with  the 
professor. 

Text:     King's  Elements  of  Statistical  Methods. 

COURSE  XII.    Banking  Theory  and  History.    II;  (2). 

The  functions  and  accounts  of  a  bank;  the  different  kinds  of 
banks ;  the  history  of  banking  in  the  United  States ;  the  State  banks ; 
the  national  banking  system  and  the  recent  growth  of  trust  com- 
panies; the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Bank  of  France,  the  Reichsbank,  the  Scotch  and  Canadian  Banks; 
note  issues,  deposits,  reserves,  branch  banking;  relations  with  the  gov- 
ernment; connection  with  crises  and  clearing  houses.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  will  be  fully  studied. 

Text:     Holds  worth's  Money  and  Banking. 

COURSE  XIII.  Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market. 
I;  (2). 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of 
international  payment;  the  rate  of  exchange;  the  gold  points;  move- 
ments of  specie;  arbitrage  transactions;  interest  and  discount  rates. 

This  course  is  closely  allied  to  the  course  in  Banking  Practice. 

COURSE  XIV.    Money  and  Credit.    I;  (2). 

The  principles  of  money  and  credit;  the  nature  of  money,  coin- 
age, the  standard  question,  the  different  forms  of  money  and  the 
monetary  system  of  the  United  States.  Among  the  questions  dis- 
ci i33ed  will  be  free  silver,  greenback  issues,  legal  tender  acts,  domestic 
and  foreign  exchange,  and  the  effects  of  money  and  credit  upon  the 
rates  of  interest  and  the  prices  of  commodities. 

Text:  Johnson's  Money  and  Currency. 

COURSE  XV.    Crises  and  Depressions.    I;  (2). 

A  study  of  the  causes  and  results  of  the  recurring  periods  of 
activity  and  inactivity  in  business  in  the  United  States.  An  analyt- 
ical examination  is  made  of  the  financial  and  banking  conditions 
that  accompany  business  cycles  and  remedies  for  crises  are  suggested. 

COURSE  XVI.  Financial  History  op  the  United  States.  II; 
(2). 

Among  the  topic-  considered  in  this  course  are  the  finances  of 
the  colonies  and  the  Confederation;  the  developmenl  of  banking  facil- 
ities; the  independent  Treasury  System;  tariff  legislation;  crises  and 
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depressions;  development  of  the  monetary  system;  taxation  and  pub- 
lic expenditures;  the  public  debt. 

Text:  Dewey's  Financial  History  of  the  United  States. 

COURSE  XVII.    Public  Finance.    I;  (2). 

A  study  of  the  financial  methods  of  the  United  States  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  leading-  European  nations,  including  the 
various  forms  and  methods  of  taxation  and  the  customs  and  internal 
revenue  Bystems. 

COURSE  XVIII.    History  of  Economic  Theory.    I;  (2). 

A  course  designed  for  advanced  students  in  Economics,  covering 
the  essentials  in  the  writings  of  the  master  minds  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  economic  theory — Adam  Smith,  Mill, 
Ricardo,  Jevons  and  others.  The  reasons  for  the  persistence  and  for 
the  abandonment  of  certain  theories  will  be  investigated. 

COURSE  XIX.     The  Labor  Movement.    II;  (3). 

This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  methods  of  organization 
and  control  of  labor  unions,  industrial  remuneration  and  industrial 
peace,  labor  legislation,  court  decisions  in  labor  disputes,  child  labor, 
unemployment  and  industrial  education. 

Text:  Groat's  Organized  Labor  in  America. 

COURSE  XX.    American  Government.    I;  (3). 
A  study  of  the  development  and  practical  working  of  our  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments. 

Text:   Young's  New  American  Government. 

COURSE  XXI.    Municipal  Government.    II;  (3). 

The  organization  and  administration  of  city  government  in  the 
United  States ;  current  movements  in  municipal  politics  examined 
and  discussed  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  European  munici- 
palities handle  similar  problems. 

COURSE  XXII.  Political  History  of  the  United  States.  I, 
II;   (2). 

A  detailed  study  of  the  political  development  of  the  United 
States. 

Text:  Hart's  Essentials  in  American  History. 

COURSE  XXIII.     Sociology.    II;  (3). 

This  course  comprises  a  fundamental  and  general  study  of  the 
social  question  and  the  various  schools  of  reform.     It  discusses  the 
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elements  of  social  life — the  individual,  the  family,  the  state;  labor 
and  capital  in  their  social  aspects;  the  various  associations  of  cap- 
italists, employers  and  workers;  co-operation;  economic  freedom; 
strikes;  the  social  bearings  of  distribution  and  consumption;  social 
problems  of  poverty,  unemployment,  etc. 
Text:  Parkinson  s  Social  Science. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

COUESE  I.     Advertising.    I,  II;  (2). 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  present  a  general  survey  of  adver- 
tising in  all  its  main  branches,  supplemented  by  practice  work  in 
technique  and  class  discussions  of  practical  advertising  and  mer- 
chandising problems. 

The  chief  subjects  covered  are:  Preparation  of  copy;  sources  of 
data;  psychology  of  appeal;  color;  laws  of  memory;  emphasis;  induc- 
ing action;  analysis  of  successful  advertisements;  mediums;  trade- 
marks; art;  engraving;  lithography;  electrotyping ;  type;  paper; 
printing;  direct  literature;  follow-up  system;  house  organs;  selling 
methods;  the  campaign  as  a  whole;  the  advertising  agency. 

Text:  Starch's  Advertising,  supplemented  by  lectures. 

COUESE  II.    Banking  Practice.    I;  (2). 

A  detailed  study  of  the  organization,  functions  and  management 
of  a  typical  commercial  bank.  The  various  departments,  such  as 
receiving  teller,  note  teller,  paying  teller,  outgoing  and  incoming 
clearings,  clearing  out-of-town  checks;  collection  department,  etc., 
will  be  considered. 

Text:  Jefferson's  Banking  Practice. 

COUESE  III.    Investments.    I;  (2). 

Nature,  method  and  laws  of  investment;  government,  state  and 
municipal  bonds;  stocks  and  bonds  of  public  service  companies;  stocks 
and  bonds  of  industrial  organizations;  railroad  stocks  and  bond-;; 
fluctuation;  stock  markets;  the  relation  of  speculation  to  investmenl 
mortgages;   real  estate  values  and 'investments. 

Text:  Escliers  Practical  Investing;  Moody's  How  to  Invest 
Money  Wisely. 

COUESE  IV.    Bonds  and  Bond  Selling.    II;  (2). 

A  thorough  practical  study  of  the  various  kinds  of  bonds  and 
the  work  of  bond  houses.  The  instruction  of  selling  methods  is  ac- 
companied by  numerous  illustrations  and  student  practice  work. 
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This  course  presupposes  Course  III  and  insists  on  the  practical 
aspects  of  investment. 

Text:  Chamberlain's  The  Work  of  the  Bond  H< 
Reference:  Chamberlain's  Bond  Investment. 

COURSE  V.    Business  Management.    I,  II;  (2). 

A  detailed  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of  a  typ- 
ical business.  The  following  subjects  are  treated:  plan  location; 
plant  design:  organization  of  plant;  cost  accounting;  distribution  of 
expense;  selection  and  supervision  of  labor;  methods  of  paying  labor; 
time  and  motion  study:  purchasing  records;  machine  records;  the 
production  department. 

Organization  and  management  of  the  sales  department;  selling 
by  mail,  retail  and  wholesale;  credits  and  collections;  organization 
and  management  of  the  credit  department. 

Text:  Duncan's  Industrial  Management. 

COURSE  VI.    Corporation  Finance.    I.  II:  (2). 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  the  student  a  presentation  of 
the  phases  of  practical  financial  management  of  a  corporation.  The 
subjects  treated  are :  Business  promotion ;  principles  of  capitaliza- 
tion; means  of  financing  a  corporation;  determination  of  profits;  val- 
uation of  securities;  methods  and  purpose  of  consolidation;  reorgan- 
ization of  corporations,  etc. 

Text:  Mead's  Corporation  Finance. 

COURSE  VII.    Life  Insurance.    II;  (2). 

Nature  and  principles  of  life  insurance;  various  kinds  of  life 
insurance  and  classification  of  policies;  measurement  of  risks;  rate- 
making;  premiums;  special  forms  of  life  insurance;  organization  and 
management  of  insurance  companies;  government  supervision  of  life 
insurance;  important  phases  of  life  insurance. 

Text:  Muebners  Life  Insurance. 

COURSE  VIII.    Property  Insurance.    II:  (2). 

Organization  of  fire  insurance  companies ;  the  functions  of  fire 
insurance;  the  policy  contract  in  fire  insurance;  parties  to  the  con- 
tract; agency  in  fire  insurance;  the  description  of  the  property  in- 
sured; the  risk  assumed;  the  term  of  the  contract;  special  agree- 
ments indorsed  on  the  policy;  the  reinsurance  reserve;  coinsurance; 
fire  insurance  rating;  reinsurance;  fire  prevention;  State  supervision 
and  regulation;  other  forms  of  property  insurance. 

Text:  Huebne/s  Property  Insurance. 
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COUKSE  IX.    Real  Estate.    II;  (2). 

A  practical  course  dealing  with  the  business  problems  connected 
with  the  sale,  purchase  and  management  of  real  estate.  The  follow- 
ing topics  are  included  in  this  study:  Eeal  estate  brokerage;  con- 
tracts in  real  estate;  auction  sales;  liens;  taxes  and  assessments;  the 
transfer  of  titles;  deeds;  bonds  and  mortgage;  leases;  methods  of 
arriving  at  the  valuation  of  real  estate;  surveyor's  relation  to  real 
estate;  work  of  the  architect;  problems  of  management,  etc. 

Text:  Lindners  Real  Estate. 

COURSE  X.     Salesmanship.    I;  (2). 

Personal  qualifications,  tact,  address,  etc.,  and  their  development ; 
a  scientific  and  thorough  study  of  the  elements  that  make  for  success; 
knowledge  of  the  goods  to  be  sold;  studying  the  prospective  buyer; 
the  approach ;  the  demonstration ;  effectiveness  in  the  presentation  of 
arguments;  closing  the  sale;  developing  new  markets,  etc. 

COURSE  XL    Credit  and  Collections.    II;  (2). 

Forms  of  credit.  Classes  of  credit  and  credit  machinery.  Duties 
and  qualifications  of  the  credit  man.  Elements  determining  the  credit 
risk.  Sources  of  credit  information.  The  financial  statement.  Con- 
struction and  analysis  of  statements.  Legal  remedies  of  the  creditor. 
Extensions,  compositions  and  adjustments.  Bankruptcy,  insolvency 
and  receiverships.     Credit  safeguards. 

Text:  Ettinger  and  Golieb's  Credits  and  Collections. 

COURSE  XII.     Private  Secretaryship.     I;   (2). 

Duties  of  the  private  secretary.  Managing  callers.  Handling 
correspondence.  Points  on  letter  writing.  Filing.  Outlines  and  re- 
ports. Sources  of  information.  Editing,  printing  and  proof  reading. 
Appointments,  diaries,  accounts.  Systematizing  the  office.  Ethics 
and  amenities  of  the  private  secretary. 

Text :  Kilduff's  The  Private  Secretary. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

COURSE  I.     I,  II;  (2). 

Contracts.  Elements  of  a  contract;  considerations;  agreement; 
parties  to  a  contract;  consent;  fraud;  duress;  illegal  contracts;  in- 
terpretation of  contracts;  discharge  of  contracts,  etc. 

Negotiable  Instruments.  Rights  of  the  holder ;  liability  of  the 
parties;  discharge  of  negotiable  instruments;  bills  of  exchange; 
checks :  promissory  note-,  etc. 
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Agency.  Nature  and  formation;  extent  of  authority  of  agents; 
duties  and  liabilities  of  principals  and  agents;  termination  of  agency; 
special  forms  of  agency. 

Partnership.  Xature  and  formation;  rights  and  duties  of  part- 
ners :  dissolution  and  its  consequences. 

Corporations.  Xature  and  formation;  capital  and  stock;  man- 
agement of  corporations;  corporate  powers;  liability  of  shareholders 
to  creditors;  dividends;  dissolution  of  corporations. 

Some  of  the  above  subjects  will  be  studied  with  greater  detail 
and   supplemented  by  special  treatises. 

Text:  Spencer's  Manual  of  Commercial  Law. 

COURSE  II.     I,  II;  (2). 

Sales.  Sales  of  personal  property;  nature  of  the  contract  of 
sales;  the  Statute  of  Frauds;  passing  of  the  title;  warranties  accom- 
panying sales:  performance  of  the  contract;  conditional  sales;  mort- 
on  personal  property. 

Bailments.  Xature  of  bailments;  bailments  for  benefit  of  bailor 
and  bailee;  mutual  benefit  bailments. 

Carriers.  Common  carriers;  carrier's  liability  during  transit; 
carriers  of  passengers;  innkeepers;  telegraph  companies. 

Guaranty  and  Suretyship.  Xature  and  form  of  the  contract; 
scope  and  interpretation  of  the  contract;  rights  of  surety  after  pay- 
ment :  discharge  of  surety. 

Insurance.  Formation  of  the  contract;  special  provisions  of  the 
policy;  life  insurance;  accident  insurance,  etc. 

Real  Property  and  Tenancy.  Xature  and  classification;  title  to 
real  property;  title  by  deed;  mortgages  of  real  property;  landlord  and 
tenant. 

Wills,  Requisitions  to  make  a  will;  revocation  of  wills;  probate 
of  wills;  executors  and  administrators. 

Some  of  the  above  subjects  will  be  supplemented  by  special 
treatises. 

Text:  Spencers  Manual  of  Commercial  Law. 

ACCOUNTING. 

COURSE  I.    General  Accounting.    I,  II;  (2). 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
courses  which  are  to  follow.  To  secure  absolute  thoroughness  and 
coherent  development,  Walton's  graded  system  of  General  Account- 
ing is  used. 
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The  course  includes :  The  elements  of  accounting ;  single  and 
double  entry;  debits  and  credits;  journalizing,  posting  and  trial  bal- 
ances ;  closing  books ;  proprietor's  accounts ;  partnership  accounts,  etc. 

Advanced  analytic  study  of  accounting;  analytic  study  of  the 
balance  sheet;  assets  and  liabilities;  depreciation;  capital  stock; 
profits;  surplus  and  reserves;  sinking  funds;  counting-house  methods 
and  business  practice,  etc. 

A  series  of  graded  exercises,  based  on  the  text  and  lectures,  will 
be  given  to  insure  the  student's  thorough  grasp  of  the  principles  and 
facility  in  their  practical  application. 

COURSE  II.    Corporation  Accounting.    I,  II;  (2). 

Corporate  formation;  books  of  account;  stock  accounts;  capital, 
assets,  investments;  working  and  trading  assets;  real  estate;  lease- 
holds; mortgages;  buildings,  maintenance  and  expense;  basis  of  val- 
uation of  machinery  and  tools;  depreciation  and  fluctuation;  raw 
materials  and  their  cost;  notes  receivable  and  bills  of  exchange;  in- 
terest on  notes;  goodwill,  its  nature  and  theory;  deferred  charges  as 
assets;  organization  and  promotion  expenses;  advertising;  liabilities; 
sales;  discounts,  trade  and  cash  discounts;  bonds;  secret  reserves; 
sinking  funds;  profits  and  earnings;  capital  expenditure;  capital  re- 
ceipts; dividends. 

Text:   Walton  s  Advanced  Accounting. 

COURSE  III.    Auditing.    I,  II;  (2). 

Qualifications  of  an  auditor;  objects  of  an  audit;  responsibility 
of  an  auditor;  conduct  and  process  of  an  audit;  appraisals;  various 
kinds  of  audits,  such  as  mergers  and  consolidations,  Board  of  Trade 
and  Stock  Exchange,  life  insurance  companies,  breweries,  municipal- 
ities, clubs,  public  service  corporations,  electric  light  and  power  com- 
panies,  electric  railways,  steam  railroads,  banks,  executors'  accounts, 
consignments,  contractor's  accounts  . 

Text:  Walton  s  Advanced  Account  i  in/. 

COURSE  IV.    Cost  Accounting. 

Analysis  of  the  sources  of  cost;  tracing  the  cost  from  the  raw 
materials  through  the  processes  of  production  to  the  finished  product; 
apportioning  costs;  cost  of  labor;  cost  of  management;  cost  units; 
analysis  of  costs  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  various  de- 
partments; trading  as  distinguished  from  manufacturing  costs;  in- 
stalling and  operating  cost  systems;  cost  keeping  according  to  the. 
mosl   satisfactory  methods. 
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Courses  I  and  II  will  be  accompanied  by  a  well-graded  series  of 
problems  which  apply  the  principles  studied  to  practical  affairs.  These 
problems  form  a  continuous  course  running  through  the  second  and 
third  years. 

The  entire  course  m  Accounting-  is  so  arranged  and  constructed 
as  to  prepare  the  student  who  masters  both  theory  and  practice  for 
the  C.P.A.  examinations. 

To  bring  about  this  result  the  students  must  devote  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  laboratory  work  outside  of  the  classes  and  to  the  home 
assignments. 

LANGUAGES. 

English. 

COURSE  I.  I,  II;  (3).  The  essentials  of  composition.  Shap- 
ing the  material.  Effective  building  of  sentences  and  paragraphs. 
Word-choice.  The  composition  as  a  whole.  The  four  forms  of  com- 
position.    Constant  practical  application  of  these  principles. 

Text:  Cnnhy's  and  OpdycJce's  Elements  of  Composition. 

COURSE  II.  I.  II;  (2).  Business  correspondence.  The  prin- 
ciples underlying  every  form  of  Business  English.  General  corre- 
spondence. Credit  and  financial  letters.  Collection  letters.  Com- 
plaint and  adjustment  letters.  Sales-letters.  Eollow-up  letters.  Cir- 
culars, mailing  cards,  folders,  broadsides,  booklets  and  catalogues. 
Report-. 

Text:  Smart's  How  to   Write  Business  Letters. 

COURSE  III.  I,  II;  (3).  Public  speaking  and  argumentation. 
Nature  of  argument.  Kinds  of  argument.  Preparation  for  argu- 
ment. Gathering  and  arranging  material.  Ways  of  testing  an  argu- 
ment. The  speech.  The  construction  of  a  speech.  The  outline  or 
brief.  Effective  arrangement  of  the  ideas  and  arguments.  Refuta- 
tion. Style  and  language  in  speeches.  The  debate.  Practice  in  pub- 
lic -peaking  and  debating.  The  technique  of  oral  English.  Training 
of  the  voice.     Flexibility,  articulation,  pronunciation.     Gestures. 

COURSE  IV.  I,  II;  (3).  The  study  of  the  drama,  technical 
and  literary.     Analysis  and  composition  of  the  drama. 

COURSE  V.  I,  II;  (3).  Criticism  and  aesthetics.  Theories 
of  the  beautiful.  Imagination  in  literature.  Emotion.  Ethical  stan- 
dards in  fine  art.     Schools  of  criticism. 
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Commercial  German. 

COUKSE  I.  I,  II;  (2).  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  practical  knowledge  of  modern  German  for  business  pur- 
poses. 

COURSE  II.  I.  II:  (2).  This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  I  and  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  greater  pro- 
ficiency in  speaking  and  writing  German. 

Commercial  Spanish. 

COURSES  I  and  II.  I,  II;  (2)  during  two  years.  These 
courses  are  of  particular  value  owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  vol- 
ume of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin-American 
countries.  This  fact  necessitates  the  employment  by  many  of  the 
large  jobbers  and  manufacturers  of  secretaries,  stenographers,  sales- 
men, etc.,  capable  of  handling  Spanish  correspondence  and  business. 
The  courses  aim  to  impart  to  the  student  an  easy  and  exact  command 
of  the  language,  sufficient  for  all  commercial  purposes. 

French. 
COURSES  I,  II.     I,  II;   (2)   during  two  years. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

COURSE  I.    Logic.    I;  (4). 

COURSE  II.    Psychology.    I;  (4). 

COURSE  III.  -  Ethics.    II;  (4). 

These  courses  are  offered  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Department, 
but  are  open  also  to  the  students  of  the  Economics  Department. 

COURSE  IV.     Business  Ethics.     I;  (2). 

This  course  will  embrace  the  fundamental  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  justice  and  injustice,  together  with  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  many  phases  of  industry,  commerce  and  finance. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  develop  and  strengthen  an  in- 
telligenl  business  conscience. 

COURSE  V.     Business  Psychology.    1,11;  (2). 

A  course  in  practical  p-yohology,  including  a  study  of  the  nature 
and  development  of  the  powers  and  mental  faculties  which  make  for 
character  and  efficiency. 

MATIIKMATICS   AND  SCIENCE. 

These  courses  are  offered  in  the  Arts  <ni<l  Sciences  Department, 
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CALENDAR  1919 

Sept.  1-6 — Entrance  Examinations. 

Sept.     8 — 'Monday — Registration  Sec.  A.     Shopwork  begins  Sec.  B. 

Sept.     9 — Tuesday — Classes  begin  Sec.  A. 

Sept.  22 — Monday — Registration  Sec.  B. 

Sept.  23 — Tuesday — 'Classes  begin  Sec.  B. 

Nov.    27 — Thursday — Thanksgiving  Day  recess. 

Dec.    22-27  incl. — Holiday  recess  Sec.  B. 

Dec.    30,  1919  -to  Jan.  3,  1920  inclusive— Holiday  recess  Sec.  A. 

1920 

Jan.    10 — Saturday — First  Semester  ends  Sec.  A. 

Jan.    24 — .Saturday — First  Semester  ends  Sec.  B. 

Jan.    26 — Monday — Registration  Sec.  A. 

Jian.    27 — Tuesday — "Second  Semester  begins  Sec.  A. 

Feb.      9 — 'Monday — Registration  Sec.  B. 

Feb.    10 — Tuesday — Second  Semester  begins  Sec.  B. 

May    29 — Friday — 'Second  Semester  ends  Sec.  A. 

May    30 — Saturday — Memorial  Day — -Recess. 

June  17 — -Saturday — Second  Semester  ends  Sec.  B. 

June  17 — Tuesday — -University  Commencement. 

June  15-20 — -Spring  Recess — -Sec.  A. 

June  22-27 — -Entrance  Examinations. 

June  22 — -Summer  Session  starts  Sec.  A. 

June  29- July  4 — Spring  Recess — -Sec.  B. 

.July      6 — -Summer  Session  starts  Sec.  B. 

A ii2.  10-22 — Vacation  Sec.  A. 

An-.  24-Sept.  5 — Vacation  Sec.  B. 
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OFFICERS 

REV.  H.  C.  XOOXAX,  S.  J President 

REV.  EUGEXE  RFDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

REV.  JOHX  B.  KRBMER,  S.  J Faculty  Regent 

J.  C.  PIXXEY.  Jr.,  A.B.,  C.E Dean 

KATIIERIXE  L.  FOLEY Registrar 

FACULTY 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  XOOXAX,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Ethics. 

JAS.  C.  PIXXEY.  Jr.,  A.B.,  C.E., 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering. 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

VW.  D.  BLISS,  B.S.,  Ch.E.. 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

REV.  JOHX  B.  KRE^IER,  S.  J., 

Faculty  Regent. 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

Director  of  Physics  Laboratory  and  Observatory. 

ROBERT  X.  BAUER,  Ph.G.,  B.S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Director  of  Chemical  Laboratories. 

REV.  A.  E.  FRUMVELLER,  S.  J.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

REV.  TEREXCE  H.  DEVLIX.  S.  J., 
Professor  of  English. 

BERXARD  A.  ABRAMS, 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

REV.  PAUL  MFEHLACAXX,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Chemistry. 

HARLAXD  C.  WOODS.  C.E., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

REV.  AUGFSTIXE  C.  THEISSEX,  S.  J., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
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JOHN  M.  GREGG,  B.S.,  E.E., 

Instructor  in  charge  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

EDWARD  W.  KANE,  B.S.,  E.E., 

Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering  and  Drawing. 

HORACE  A.  FROMMELT,  S.  J.,  B.S.,  E.E., 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 


M.  U.  CO-OPERATIVE  ENGINEERING  PLAN 

After  mature  deliberation,  consultation  with  educators,  practicing 
engineers,  and  industrial  managers,  and  after  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  Milwaukee's  conditions  and  wonderful  advantages,  the  trus- 
tees and  faculty  of  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
of  Marquette  University,  have  decided  to  install  what  is  known  as  the 
"Cooperative  System  of  Engineering  Education." 

Object. 

Recognizing  that  the  engineer  of  today  is  not  merely  the  man 
who  is  able  to  perform  difficult  computations  and  produce  therefrom 
certain  designs,  but  that  he  is  rather  the  m'an  who  can,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  so  direct  the  forces  of  nature,  and  the  labor  of  man,  as 
to  make  them  useful  and  beneficial  to  the  social  and  economic  welfare 
of  mankind,  the  faculty  of  this  school  has  decided  to  adopt  this  sys- 
tem. It  is.  not  only  the  one  system  which  will  present  to  the  student. 
our  future  engineers,  the  true  laws  governing  the  various  forces  of 
nature,  their  co-relations,  their  possibilities,  their  limitations,  and 
their  economic  applications,  by  the  actual  application  of  the  laws  as 
they  are  studied,  but  it  is  the  one  system  which  presents  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  observe  the  actual  conditions,  limitations,  etc.,  of 
the  human  element  (labor)  involved,  so  as  to  apply  nature's  forces  to 
bring  forth  products  useful  to  mankind.  The  object  of  the  "M.  U." 
Co-operative  Engineering  Course  is  to  instill  into  the  young  man's 
mind  the  proper  use  of  the  forces  of  nature  (human  as  well  as  in- 
animate) by  giving  the  student  an  opportunity  to  actually  apply 
these  forces  in  conjunction  with  his  study  of  the  laws  governing  their 
application.  This  opportunity  presented  itself  in  the  varied  and  won- 
derful industrial  activity  of  Milwaukee.  These  industries  were  quick 
to  see  the  great  advantages  of  such  a  course,  and  extended  to  the 
school  the  facilities  of  their  plants  in  hearty  co-operation.  Marquette's 
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laboratories  are.  therefore,  the  industrial  plants  of  this  vicinity.  The 
general  plan,  as  worked  out  by  the  faculty  with  the  representatives  of 
the  co-operating  industries,  is  as  follows: 

Plan. 

The  student  body  will  be  divided  into  two  sections,  A  and  11 
Those  in  section  A  will  spend  two  weeks  at  employment  directly  bear- 
ing upon  the  school  courses,  while  those  in  section  B  are  attending 
school.  At  the  end  of  a  two  weeks'  period,  section  B  will  start  work, 
while  section  A  attends  school.  Every  man  in  section  A  will  have 
an  alternate  in  section  B,  who  will  take  his  place  of  employment 
when  section  A  starts  a  period  in  school.  The  kind  of  work  done 
by  the  students  is  very  important,  and  consequently  the  faculty, 
considering  it  a  vital  part  of  the  educational  work,  decides 
on  this  matter.  The  wTork  is  so  laid  out  that  at  the  end  of  the  live 
year  course,  the  student  has  a  clear  insight  into  the  various  phases 
pertaining  to  that  branch  of  engineering  for  which  he  is  fitted  or 
which  he  has  chosen.  The  length  of  time  spent  at  any  one  kind  of 
work  depends  upon  the  work  and  the  student's  ability  to  grasp  the 
principles  involved.  It  may  be  said  that  the  primary  object  of  the 
co-operative  course  is  not  to  make  machinists  or  experts  in  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  employment,  but  rather  to  develop  practical  engineers. 

Student-Employees. 

If  this  co-operative  employment  is  to  accomplish  its  purpose  and 
put  the  student  in  touch  with  the  actual  conditions  with  which  he 
I  must  deal  in  the  future,  it  is  paramount  that  such  employment  must 
be  real  and  not  an  imitation.  The  student,  therefore,  during  his 
working  period,  will  absolutely  be  an  employee  of  the  firm  for  which 
he  is  working,  subject  to  such  firm's  rules,  regulations  and  hours,  and 
the  orders  of  its  foremen  in  every  respect.  The  faculty  will  exercise  no 
direct  control  over  the  students  while  at  work,  merely  supervising 
them  to  see  that  their  general  class  of  work,  conduct,  etc.,  are  up  to 
the  high  standard  required  by  this  institution. 

CO-OKDHSTATION 

The  shop  work  will  be  correlated  with  the  school  by  means  of 
the  co-ordination  course.  This  course  consists  of  the  employment 
above  described,  with  visits  to  various  plants  supplemented  by  class 
room  discussions  conducted  so  as  to  bring  out  the  important  points 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  student  is  applying  himself.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  the  co-ordination  course  includes  the  work  of  the 
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students  in  their  own  Engineering  Society.  Attendance  at  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  meeting's  of  this  society  is  required  because  of  the 
realization  that  no  man  can  properly  fill  a  position  of  responsibility 
unless  he  is  able  to  express  his  thoughts  intelligently. 

The  co-ordination  course  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
theory  taught  in  the  classrooms  and  the  application  taught  in  the 
shops. 

THE  COURSE 

.  It  is  evident  that  under  such  a  system  where  the  student  spends 
one-half  his  time  at  school  and  the  other  half  at  employment,  it  is 
impossible  to  cover  all  of  either  the  theory  or  its  application  in  the 
old  course  of  four  years  of  eight  months  each.  The  "M.  IT."  Co- 
operative Course,  therefore,  covers  a  period  of  five  years  of  forty-eight 
weeks  each.  Each  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  twenty  weeks 
each  and  a  summer  term  of  eight  weeks.  There  is  a  recess  of  two 
weeks  between  school  years,  and  two  recesses  of  one  week  each  during 
the  school  year.  These  recesses  occur  consecutively  and  not  simul- 
taneously, for  the  two  sections  of  the  student  body. 

By  such  a  program  it  has  been  found  possible  to  easily  cover  all 
the  fundamentals  which  both  educators  and  practicing  engineers  agree 
are  essential  for  the  proper  training  of  an  engineering  student.  In 
addition  the  student  is  given  a  clear  insight  into  engineering  methods, 
or  the  application  of  what  he  is  learning  in  school. 

COMPENSATION 

W  line  the  object  of  this  system  is  purely  educational,  and  the 
work  for  each  student  is  so  chosen  as  to  give  him  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  hia  particular  branch  of  the  profession,  nevertheless  the  com- 
pensation received  from  his  shopwork  may  often  be  the  means  of 
enabling  a  young  man  to  complete  his  schooling.  While  the  student 
is  employed,  as  before  stated,  he  is  in  every  respect  an  employee  of 
the  firm  for  which  he  is  working.  He  receives  compensation  for  his 
work  and  such  compensation  is  paid  directly  to  him  and  is  his.  The 
amount  earned  by  any  particular  student  varies  according  to  the  kind 
of  work,  the  student,  and  the  length  of  employment.  It  will  in  gen- 
eral average  around  $250.00  per  year.  The  University  does  not  in 
any  way  attempt  to  control  this  phase  of  the  subject.  The  amount 
earned,  however,  should  pay  one-half  of  the  average  student's  ex- 
penses. 

GENERAL  TNFOKMATION 
Chapter  on  Location. 
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EQUIPMENT 

Chapter  on   Equipment. 

The  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  is  well  equip- 
ped with  laboratories  for  all  of  the  courses  offered.  The  Chemical 
laboratory  occupies  the  entire  fourth  floor  of  the  Administration 
building,  while  the  Physics  laboratory  occupies  the  entire  third  floor 
of  the  same  building.  Both  of  these  have  lecture  halls  equipped  for 
demonstrations.  The  Astronomical  observatory  is  located  in  the  Ad- 
ministration building,  and  it  well  equipped  for  all  ordinary  observa- 
tions  and   student  work. 

The  Engineering  laboratories  proper  are  located  in  the  Engi- 
neering building.  These  laboratories  are  thoroughly  equipped  for 
carrying  on  the  college  experiments  such  as  the  tests  of  steam  and 
gas  engines  to  obtain  their  efficiency,  power,  performance,  fuel  con- 
sumption, etc.,  etc. 

The  Mechapical  Engineering  laboratory  is  equipped  with  both 
high  speed  and  Corliss  engines,  gasoline  and  kerosene  engines,  pumps, 
etc.  Besides  being  able  to  make  efficiency  and  performance  tests 
on  all  these  engines,  it  is  also  equipped  for  testing  the  quality  of 
-team,  fuel  analysis,  calibrating  guages,  etc.,  and  make  complete 
boiler  tests. 

The  Electrical  Engineering  laboratory  is  similarly  equipped  for 
making  performance  and  efficiency  tests,  characteristics,  etc.,  on  the 
various  types  of  generators,  motors,  transformers,  converters,  recti- 
fiers, and  the  various  other  electrical  appliances  for  both  Direct  and 
Alternating  Current. 

The  Civil  Engineering  laboratories  are  equipped  for  testing  the 
various  materials  of  engineering  structure,  such  as  the  metals,  brick, 
-and,  cement,  etc.,  etc.,  in  tension,  compression,  and  cross-bending. 
The  Hydraulic  laboratory  permits  the  testing  of  the  flow  of  water 
and  its  measurement  by  weirs,  pitometers,  venturi  meters,  orificers, 
etc. 

There  is  a  good  assortment  of  tapes,  rods,  levels,  transits,  com- 
passes, plane  tables,  etc.,  with  which  to  give  the  students  thorough 
training  in  plane,  topographic  and  railroad  surveying. 

ADMISSIOX 
Chapter  on  Entrance 

REQUIREMENTS  EOR  ADMISSION. 

Chapter  on   Entrance  Requirements. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS 
See  Chapter  on  Special  Students. 

ADVANCED  STAXDIXG 
See  Chapter  on  Advanced  Standing. 

EXPENSES 

See  Chapter  on  Tuition  and  Fees. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  every  student  when  he 
decides  to  enter  the  University.  This  is  not  a  recurrent  fee  and  is 
charged  each  student  but  once  during  his  course. 

An  athletic  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  every  student  annually,  which 
admits  him  to  all  local  games.  This  fee  is  due  in  advance  before 
entering  the  first  semester. 

The  regular  tuition  is  $125.00  per  year  payable  in  advance 
as  follows:  $75.00  before  beginning  the  first  semester,  and  $50.00 
before  beginning  the  second  semester. 

A  chemistry  fee  of  $2.50  per  year  (not  including  breakage),  is 
charged. 

Books  and  instruments  will  cost  about  $30.00  for  the  Freshman 
year,  and  about  $25.00  thereafter. 

Board  and  room  may  be  secured  in  close  proximity  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  about  $6.00  per  week. 

The  dues  of  the  student's  Engineering  Society  are  $1.00  per 
semester,  $2.00  per  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  such  items  as  laundry,  social  activi- 
ty- and  other  such  personal"  expenses  as  they  vary  greatly  for  differ- 
ent students. 

The  average  yearly  expense  outside  of  these  personal  expenses 
may  bo  summed   up  as  follow-: 

Tuition    $125.00 

Athletic  fee   5.00 

Chemistry  (n<>t  including  breakage) 2.50 

Books  and  stationery 25.00 

Engineering  Society   2. on 

Board  and  room 288.00 

$447.:.<> 
Matriculation  (only  once) $     5.00 

A  goodly  portion  of  tin-,  though  qo1  all  of  it.  can  be  mot  by  the 
earnings  of  the  studenl  during  hi-  shop  periods. 
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EVENING  COURSES 

both  advanced  and  elementary^  are  conducted  by  the  Engineering 
Department  in  conjunction  with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
General  courses  in  Astronomy.  Chemistry,  English,  German,  French, 
Elementary  and  Higher  Mathetmatics,  Mechanical  Drawing  and 
Physics  are  offered;  a  fuller  account  will  be  found  in  the  "Bulletin 
of  Evening  Courses  of  Marquette  University."  These  courses  are  of 
advantage  to  prospective  students  or  to  those  working  for  degrees. 


SUMMER  COURSES 

are  likewise  offered  at  Marquette  University  (in  July  and  August). 

They  afford  an  opportunity  to  conditioned  or  prospective  students 
for  making  up  their  deficiencies.  A  separate  "Bulletin  of  Summer 
Courses"  can  be  had  from  the  Registrar's  office. 

REGULATION. 

Every  student  shall  carry  at  least  12  credit  hours  of  work  pre- 
scribed for  the  class  in  which  he  registers,  otherwise  he  will  be  class- 
ed as  a  special.  Reports  are.  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  at  regular 
intervals  regarding  the  student's  standing  and  progress. 

A  final  average  below  60  for  a  semester's  work  in  any  subject 
will  be  considered  a  failure,  and  the  student  will  be  required  to  repeat 
the  work  in  that  subject  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

A  final  average  above  00  and  below  70  for  a  semester's  work  in 
any  subject  conditions  the  student.  A  condition  will  not  prevent 
the  student  from  pursuing  advanced  subjects,  but  the  condition  must 
be  removed  before  the  subject  is  repeated  in  the  regular  course,  oth- 
erwise the  student  must  repeat  the  subject.  Examinations  for  the 
removal  of  conditions  are  held  in  January,  June  and  September, 
and  for  each  examination  there  is  a  special  fee  of  $1.00.  Conditional 
examinations  may,  on  special  occasions  be  held  at  other  than  the 
above  times,  but  the  fee  for  such  special  examinations  will  be  $2.00. 
All  fees  are  payable  in  advance.  The  student  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  arranging  to  remove  his  own  conditions. 

A  final  average  of  70  or  over  for  a  semester's  work  in  any  sub- 
ject  entitles  the  student  to  credit  in  that  subject.  This  credit,  how- 
ever, may  be  partially  or  wholly  withdrawn  in  case  the  student  shows 
by  his  work  in  future  courses  that  he  lacks  the  necessary  understand- 
in-;-  in  the  prerequisite  subject.     In  this  case  the  student  will  be  re- 
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quired  to  take  such  special  work  or  repeat  such  portions  of  the  pre- 
requisite subject,  as  the  Dean  may  prescribe. 

A  student  who  fails  to  complete  his  laboratory  or  drawing  as- 
signments within  the  time  prescribed,  will  have  his  credits  in  such 
uncompleted  subjects  withheld  until  he  has  completed  all  such  work 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  professor  in  charge.  In  case  of  failure  to 
complete  the  work  by  the  end  of  the  next  succeeding  semester,  the 
semester's  work  in  the  incompleted  subject  must  be  repeated. 

PROBATION. 

A  student  who  fails  to  obtain  a  passing  grade  (70  or  over)  in 
one-half  his  work  at  the  mid-term  or  at  the  end  of  any  semester  will 
be  placed  on  probation  for  the  next  half-semester.  If,  at  the  end 
of  this  probation  period  he  is  still  below  passing  grade  in  one-half 
his  work,  he  will  be  dropped  from  the  school. 

A  student  who  is  placed  on  probation  for  the  second  time,  may 
at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  be  dropped  from  the  school. 

Any  student  desiring  special  consideration,  or  exceptions  from 
the  above  rules,  must  present  his  request  in  writing,  with  reasons,  to 
the  faculty,  through  the  Dean.  All  such  exceptional  cases  will  be 
acted  upon  by  the  faculty  as  a  whole. 

ABSENCES. 

Absences  from  classes  without  good  and  sufficient  reasons  will 
not  be  tolerated  under  any  circumstances.  In  cases  of  excusable  ab- 
sences, the  student  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  up  the  lost 
work,  but  a  continuation  of  absences  will  result  in  dismissal  from  the 
institution. 

Absences  from  shop  work  will  not  be  tolerated  under  any  circum- 
stances. If  a  student  leaves  his  place  of  employment,  "quits  his 
job,"  without  faculty  consent,  he  is  liable  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
school,  or  to  receive  such  other  punishment  as  the  Dean  may  deem 
fit. 

DEGEEES. 

The  University  grants  the  professional  degrees  of  Chemical  En- 
gineer (Ch.E.),  Civil  Engineer  (C.E.),  Electrical  Engineer  (E.E.), 
and  Mechanical  Engineer  (M.E.),  to  students  who  have  successfully 
completed  the  five-year  cooperative  course  in  any  of  the  respective 
branches. 
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Graduates  from  this  school  who  hold  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degrees  in  any  of  the  above  subjects,  may  be  granted  the  professional 
degree  by  submitting  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  faculty  that  dur- 
ing three  year-  subsequent  to  graduation,  they  have  proven  their 
standing  and  ability  by  professional  work,  at  least  one  year  of  which 
was  in  a  position  of  responsibility,  and  by  presenting  to  the  faculty, 
a  satisfactory  thesis.  The  applicant  for  such  professional  degree 
shall  present  to  the  Dean  of  Engineering  not  later  than  Dec.  1,  a 
complete  statement  of  his  experience  together  with  the  subject  of  his 
thesis.  Upon  approval  of  these,  he  must  present  an  outline  of  his 
thesis  not  later  than  the  following  March  1,  and  the  completed  thesis 
must  be  in  the  Dean's  possession  by  May  1,  previous  to  the  granting 
of  the  degree   in  June. 


SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 
FIRST  YEAR. 
The  course  for  the  first  year  is  the  same  for  all  students. 

First  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mathematics  5 Advanced  Algebra  6 

Chemistry  1 General  Chemistry  7 

English   1 English  and  Public  Speaking 3 

C-l    Coordination    1 

G.  E.  101 Elementary  Engineering   4 

Drawing    1 Engineering  Drawing 4 

Second  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mathematics  6  &  7.  .  .  .Trig,  and  Analytical  Geometry 6 

Chemistry  2 General  Chemistry   7 

English   2 English  and  Public  Speaking 3 

C-2    Coordination    1 

C.  E.  101 Surveying   3 

Drawing   2 Engineering  Drawing 4 

Summer  Term.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Drawing    3 Engineering  Drawing 10 

Chemistry  103 Qualitative  Analysis 12 

C.  E.  102 Surveying  12 
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CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

SECOND   YEAR. 

First  Semester.  '    Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mathetmatics  7a Analytical  Geometry 4 

Mathetmatics  8 Calculus    2 

Chemistry  5 Quantitative  Analysis   4 

Physics   2 Mech.  Molecular  Phys.  and  Heat  4 

Drawing    4 Descriptive  Geometry 5 

C-3    Coordination  and  English 2 

Physics    102 Physical  Measurements 4 

Second  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mathematics   8a Calculus   4 

Chemistry  5a Quantitative  Analysis   4 

Physics    3 Electricity,  Heat  and  Light 4 

Physics  103 Physical  Measurements   4 

C.    E.    103 Surveying 3 

Ch.   E.  100 Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel 3 

C-4   Coordination  and  English 2 

Summer  Term.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mechanics  101 Statics   5 

C.  E.  104a Surveying   10 

Chem.  108-109 Fuel  and  Gas  Analysis 12 

THIRD  YEAR. 
First  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Math  9 Calulus;  Differentia]  Equations 5 

Physics    3a Electricity,  Heat  and  Light 3 

Physics  103a Physical  &  Electrical  Measurements  .  .   6 

Mechanics   102 Statics 1 

Mehcanics  103 Mechanics  of  Materials   4 

( !-5    Coordination   and   English 2 

Second  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mechanics  104 Mechanics  of  Materials 4 

Mechanics  L05 Dynamics 2 

Chem.    1  10 [roil   and  Steel  Analysis 4 

M.  E.  100 Mechanism 6 

E.   E.   130 Direct  Currents 2 

M.  I*',.  200 Thermodaynamics    5 

( '-{\   Coordination  and  English 2 
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Summer  Term.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mech    106 Dynamics    2 

E.    E.    L32 Direct  Currents   6 

E.  E.   131 Direct  Current  Laboratory   10 


FOURTH  YEAR. 
First  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

M.   E.  201 Heat  Engines  '.  4 

M.   E.  202 Mechanical  Laboratory 4 

C  Ihemistry  3 Organic  Chemistry 6 

Mechanics  201 Hydraulics    5 

( 'h.  E.  200 Technical    Pyrometry    4 

E.  E.  133  &  135 Electrical  Laboratory 4 

(  -7    Coordination  and  English 2 

Second  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Chemistry  4 Organic  Chemistry   »> 

E.   E.   134 Alternating  Currents    5 

M.  E.  203 Mechanical  Laboratory 4 

Mechanics  302 Te-tinu  Materials  Laboratory 4 

E.  E.   135 Electrical  Laboratory   4 

Mechanics  301 Engineering  Materials   3 

C-8    Coordination  and  English 2 

Summer  Term.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

C.  E.  305 Structural  Design    15 

Ch.  E.  201 Inorganic  Technical  Analysis 20 


FIFTH   YEAR. 
J-'nisT  Semester.  Hour- Per  Wk. 

Ch.  E.  202 Organic  Technical  Analysis 4 

Ch.  E.  204 Applied  Thermal  Chemistry   3 

Ch.  E.  206 Applied  Electro-Chemistry 6 

< Ti.   E.   101 Heat  Treatment  of  Steel 6 

G.   E.  201 Economics    3 

C-9    Coordination  and  English 2 

Elective-    2 
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Second  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

G.  E.  203 Contracts  and  Specifications 3 

Chemistry  20 Physical  Chemistry 2 

Chemistry  114 Physical  Chem.  Laboratory 4 

Ch.  E.  208 Assaying 4 

Ch.  E.  207 Industrial  Chemistry 3 

Ch.  E.  102 Metallography 4 

G.  E.  202 Business  Organization  2 

G.  E.  301 Engineering  Ethics 2 

Electives    3 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

SECOND  YEAR. 
First  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mathematics  7a Analytical  Geometry 4 

Mathematics  8 Calculus   2 

Chemistry  5 Quantitative  Analysis 4 

Physics    2 Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat  4 

Physics   102 Physical  Measurements    4 

Drawing   4 Descriptive  Geometry 5 

C-3    Coordination   and  English    2 

Second  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mathematics  8a Calculus   4 

Chemistry  5a Quantitative   Analysis    4 

Physics  3 Electricity,  Light  and  Heat 4 

Physics    103 Physical  Measurements 4 

•  C.  E.  103 Plane  Surveying 3 

Ch.  E.  100 Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel 3 

C-4   Coordination   2 

Si  \i\ii:i;  Term.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mechanics  101 Statics   5 

C.  E.  104 Plane  Surveying  20 

THIRD  YEAR. 
First  Semester.  HoursPerWk. 

Mathemal  ic9  9 Calculus — Differential  Equations 5 

Physics   6a Electricity,  Light  and  Heat 3 

Physics   L03a Physical  <.V  Electrical  Measurements.  . .  6 

Mechanics  102 Statics  1 

Mechanics  L03 Mechanics  of  Materials 4 

C.   E.    105 Topographic  Surveying  3 

(    5   Coordination  and  English 2 
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Second  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mechanics  104 Mechanics  of  Materials 4 

Mechanics  105 Dynamics 2 

C.  E.  106 Topographic  Surveying 9 

C.  E.  201 Railroad  ( Jurves 3 

M.    E.    210 Engines  and  Boilers 3 

C-6   Coordination  and  English 2 

Si  mmek  Term.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

C.  E.  202 Railroad  Location   20 

Mechanics  106 Dynamics 2 

FOURTH  YEAR. 
Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mechanics  201 Hydraulics 5 

C.  E.  401 Highways 3 

C.  E.  301 Theory  of  Structures 6 

C.  E.  203 .  Railroad  Location   6 

M.  E.  211 Mech.  Eng.  Laboratory 6 

I  -7    Coordination  and  English 2 

Second  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mechanics  302 Materials  Testing  Laboratory 4 

I  .   E.  302 Structural  Design   8 

1  .    E.  204 Railroad  Const,  and  Maintenance 4 

I  .   E.  350 Masonry  Construction   3 

Mechanics  301 Engineering  Materials  3 

E.  351 Reinforced  Concrete 2 

C-8    Coordination  and  English 2 

Simmer  Term.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

C.  E.  205 Railroad  Location  and  Construction.  .   8 

C.  E.  303 Structural  Design   10 

C.  E.  352 Reinforced  Concrete 10 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

First  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

E.  E.  136 Direct  Currents   3 

E.  E.  137 Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  ...  4 

C.  E.  353 Reinforced  Concrete 3 

C.  E.  354 Reinforced  Concrete  Design 6 

G.  E.  201 Economics    3 

Mechanics  303 Materials   Testing   4 

C.  E.  402 Water  Supply 3 

C-9   Coordination   and   English 2 
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Second  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

E.  E.  138 Alternating  Currents   3 

E.  E.  139 Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  ...   4 

G.  E.  203 Contracts   and   Specifications 3 

C.  E.  304 Bridge  Design    12 

C.  E.  356 Foundations    2 

G.  E.  202 Business  Organization   2 

G.  E.  301 Engineering  Ethics 2 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

SECOND  YEAR. 
First  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mathematics    7a Analytical   Geometry    4 

Mathematics  8 Calculus   2 

Chemistry  5 Quantitative  Analysis 4 

Physics  2 Mech.   Molecular  Phys.   and  Heat.  ...   4 

Drawing   4 Descriptive  Geometry 5 

C-3    Coordination  and  English 2 

Physics    102 Physical  Measurements   4 

Second  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mathematics  8a Calculus   4 

Chemistry  5a Quantitative  Analysis 4 

Physics    3 Electricity,  Heat  and  Light 4 

Physics    103 Physical  Measurements   4 

C.  E.  103 Plane  Surveying 3 

Ch.  E.  100 Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel 3 

C-4    Coordination  and  English 2 

Si  \i\ii;u  Term.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mi'fhanics  101 Statics    5 

C.  E.  104a Plane  Surveying 10 

Chemistry  108 Fuel  and  Gas  Analysis 12 

THIRD  YEAR. 
First  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mathematics  9 Calculus ;  Differential  Equations 5 

Physics   3a Electricity,  Light  and  Heat 3 

PhyBi< K  103a  &  107.  ..Physical  and  Elec.  Measurements  ....   6 

Mechanics  102 Statics    1 

Mechanics  103 Mechanics  of  Materials 4 

C-5    Coordination  and  English 2 
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Second  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mechanics  104 Mechanics  of  Materials 4 

Mechanics  105 Dynamics 2 

M .   E.  100 Mechanism    G 

M .  E.  200 Thermo-dynamics 5 

E.  E.  102 Electricity  and  Magnetism 4 

C-6   Coordination  and  English 2 

Summer  Term.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mechanics  106 Dynamics 5 

E.  E.  104 Direct  Current  Machines 4 

E.  E.  103 Electrical  Laboratory   10 

E.  E.  105 Elementary  Electrical  Design 10 


FOURTH  YEAR. 
First  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

E.  E.  106 Direct   Current  Problems 3 

E.  E.  107 Electrical  Laboratory 4 

E.  E.  109 Electrical   Design    4 

Mechanics  201 Hydraulics 5 

M.  E.  201 Heat  Engines   4 

M.  E.  202 Mechanical  Laboratory 4 

C-7 .  Coordination  and  English 2 

Becond  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

E.  E.  108 Alternating  Currents 5 

E.  E.  124 Secondary  Cells   2 

E.  E.  107a  &  111 Electrical  Laboratory  6 

Mechanics  301 Engineering  Materials   3 

Mechanics  302 Materials  Testing  Laboratory 4 

M.  E.  203 Mechanical  Laboratory 4 

C-8   Coordination  and  English 2 

Simmer  Term.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

E.  E.  110 Alternating  Current  Machines 5 

E.  E.  Ilia Electrical  Laboratory  6 

C.  E.  305 Structural  Design  15 
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FIFTH  YEAR. 
First  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

E.  E.  110a Alternating  Current  Machinery 5 

E.  E.  113 Electrical  Laboratory 6 

E.  E.  116  or  118 Elective    5 

E.  E.  122 Electric    Railway    Engineering 3 

E.  E.  115 Electrical  Design 4 

G.  E.  201 Economics   3 

C-9   Coordination  and  English 2 

Second  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

E.  E.  112 Alternating  Current  Problems 3 

E.  E.  116a  or  118a Elective    5 

E.  E.  122a Electric  Railway  Engineering 5 

G.  E.  202 Business  Organization  2 

G.  E.  203 Contracts  and  Specifications 3 

G.  E.  301 Engineering   Ethics    2 

*  Electives    8 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

SECOND  YEAR. 
First  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mathematics  7a Analytical  Geometry 4 

Mathematics  8 Calculus  2 

Chemistry  5 Quantitative  Analysis    : 4 

Physics   2 Mech.  Molecular  Phys.  and  Heat 4 

Drawing  4 Descriptive  Geametry 5 

C-3    Coordination  and  English 2 

Physics    102 Physical  Measurements   4 

Second  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

.Mathematics    8a Calculus   4 

Chemistry  5a Quantitative  Analysis 4 

Physics    3 Electricity,  Heat  and  Light 4 

Physics    103 Physical  Measurements 4 

C.  E.  103 Surveying    3 

Ch.  E.   100 Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel 3 

C-4    Coordination  and  English 2 


*  Four  hours  of  the  electives  must  be  chosen  from  E.  E.   114,  120  or   126, 
;uifl   four  hours  from    E.    E.   117  or  119. 
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Summer  Term.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mechanics  101 Statics    5 

C.  E.  104 Surveying    10 

Chemistry  10S Fuel  and  Gas  Analysis   12 

THIRD  YEAR. 
First  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mathematics  9 Calculus;  Differential  Equations 5 

Physics   3a Elec.,   Heat    and   Light 3 

Physic-  103a  &  107.  .  .Physical  and  Elec.  Measurements 6 

Mechanics.  102 Statics   1 

Mechanics  103 Mechanics  of  Materials  4 

C-5    Coordination    and    English 2 

Second  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mechanics  104 Mechanics  of  Materials  4 

Mechanics  105 Dynamics 2 

Chemistry  110 Iron  and  Steel  Analysis 4 

M.  E.  100 Mechanism 6 

E.  E.  130 Direct  Currents   2 

M.  E.  200 Thermodynamics    5 

C-6   Coordination  and  English 2 

Simmer  Term.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mechanics  106 Dynamics    5 

E.  E.  132 Direct    Currents    6 

E.  E.  131 Direct  Current  Laboratory 10 

FOURTH  YEAR. 
First  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

M.  E.  201 Heat  Engines   4 

M.  E.  202 Mechanical  Laboratory 4 

Mechanics  201 Hydraulics 5 

M.  E.  201 Machine  Design 8 

E.  E.  133 Electrical  Engineering  Lab 4 

C-7 .Coordination  and  English 2 

Second  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mechanics  301 Engineering  Materials 3 

E.  E.  134 Alternating  Currents 5 

M.  E.  203 Mechanical  Laboratory 4 

E.  E.  133  &  135 Electrical  Engineering  Lab 4 

Mechanics  302 Materials  Testing  Lab 4 

M  E.  204 Gas  Engineering   3 

C-8    Coordination  and  English 2 
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Summer  Term.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

C.  E.  305 Structural  Design 15 

M.  E.  205 Mechanical  Laboratory 5 

E.  E.  135 Electrical  Engineering  Lab 5 


FIFTH  YEAR. 

First  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

G.  E.  201 Economics   3 

M.  E.  300 Production  Engineering 2 

Ch.  E.  101 Heat  Treatment  of  Steel  6 

Ch.  E.  102 Metallography 4 

M.  E.  102 Machine   Design    6 

C-9    Coordination  and  English 2 

Electives 4 

Second  Semester.  Hours  Per  Wk. 

G.  E.  203 Contracts  and  Specicfiations 3 

M.   E.    213 Steam  Turbines 3 

M.  E.  103 Machine   Design    8 

M.  E.  301 Production  Engineering   2 

G.  E.  202 Business  Organization  2 

G.  E.  301 Engineering  Ethics 2 

Electives 4 
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GENERAL  ENGINEERING  GROUP 

G.  E.  101. — Elementary  Engineering.  Four  hours  per  week 
in  laboratory.  This  course  is  especially  designed  to  give  the  fresh- 
nun  i  a  general  idea  of  engineering  machines,  equipment,  methods  and 
purposes  of  laboratory  work. 

G.  E.  201. — Economics — Three  hours  recitation  per  week.  A 
study  of  the  general  principles  of  economics  especially  as  it  re- 
lates to  engineering  problems  and  activities. 

G.  E.  202. — Business  Organization.  Two  hours  recitation  per 
week.  A  study  of  the  importance  and  requirements  of  engineering- 
contracts  and  specifications. 

G.  E.  301. — Ethics.     Two  hours  recitation  per  week. 

COORDINATION. 

COURSES  1-9.  Two  hours  per  week.  The  assignment  of 
practical  engineering  problems  to  be  solved  largely  by  obserration 
and  study  during  the  students'  work  period  at  the  shops.  This 
includes  many  written  reports  which  are  passed  upon  by  both  the 
English  and  Engineering  Departments.  It  also  includes  participa- 
tion in  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Engineering  Association. 

The  latter  organization  has  both  a  cultural  and  social  end  in 
view.  It  professes  to  train  the  young  engineers  under  competent 
direction  to  fluency,  ease  and  proficiency  in  public  speaking.  At 
the  same  time  it  affords  an  outlet  for  the  social  activities  of  its 
members. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  COURSES 

COURSE  100. — Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel.  Three  class 
hours  per  week.  A  study  of  the  sources  of  raw  material,  methods 
of  obtaining  the  ore  and  the  various  processes  of  producing  steel; 
rolling  mill  and  foundry  practice;  the  properties  of  special  steels 
and  their  application  to  industry. 

COURSE  102. — Metallography.  Four  hours  per  week  in  labora- 
tory with  lectures.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  100.  This  course 
consists  of  the  microscopic  examination  of  metals  and  alloys  with 
the  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  heat  treatment  of  steel. 

COURSE   101. — Heat  Treatment  of  Steel.     Two  class  hours 
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per  week  and  four  laboratory  hours.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  100. 
A  laboratory  study  of  modern  methods  in  heat  treatment  of  steel. 
Purposes  of  heat  treating-  methods  of  temperature  control,  design 
of    furnaces,    annealing   hardening,    tampering    and    case   hardening. 

COURSE  200. — Technical  Pyrometry.  Four  hours- per  week. 
Laboratory  study  of  high  temperature  measurements,  calibration  of 
thermo-couples,  resistance  pyrometers  and  the  use  of  these  instru- 
ments in  industry. 

COURSE  201. — Inorganic  Technical  Analysis.  Twenty  hours 
laboratory  per  week  during  the  fourth  summer  term.  Analysis  of 
limestone,  sand,  Portland  cement  for  silica,  iron  aluminum  oxides, 
magnesia,  lime  alkalies,  androus  sulphuric  acid  and  total  sulphur. 

COURSE  202. — Organic  Technical  Analysis.  Four  hours 
laboratory  per  week.  Analysis  of  soaps,  oils,  paints,  tanning  ma- 
terials, etc. 

COURSE  204. — Applied  Thermal  Chemistry.  Three  lectures 
per  week.  Investigation  of  chemical  reactions  which  take  place  at 
high  temperatires. 

COURSE  205. — Applied  Thermal  Chemistry.  Two  lectures  or 
recitation  per  week.    Must  be  preceded  by  Ch.  E.  20^. 

COURSE  206. — Applied  Electro  Chemistry.  Two  lectures 
and  one  four  hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  Principles  and  prac- 
tice of  electroplating. 

COURSE  207. — Industrial  Chemistry.  Lectures,  written  re- 
ports and  inspection  trips.  A  study  of  industrial  processes  of  chem- 
ical manufacture. 

COURSE  208. — Assaying.  Four  hours  laboratory  work  per  week. 
Gold,  silver,  lead  and  copper  assays. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING  COURSES 
TOPOGEAPHICAL  GROUP. 

C.  E.  101. — Elementary  Plane  Surveying.  One  hour  recita- 
tion and  two  hours  field  work  per  week.  Prerequisites,  Math.  0.  and 
Engineering  Drawing  1.  Work  covers  theory  and  use  of  range 
poles,  tape  and  compass  and  the  use  and  adjustment  of  the  level. 
Notes,  maps  and  reports  are  required.  Pacing',  chaining,  compass 
surveys,  differential,  profile  and  contour  leveling  are  included  in  the 
field  work. 

C.  E.  102. — Elementary  Plane  Surveying.  Two  hours  recita- 
tion and  fen  hours  field  work  per  week  in  summer  term.  Continua- 
tion of  Course  101. 

C.  E.  103. — Plane  Surveying.  One  hour  recitation  and  two 
hours  field  work  per  week.  Prerequisites,  C.  E.  101,  and  C.  E.  102. 
Takes  up  the  use  and  adjustment  of  the  transit  and  plane  table, 
measurement  of  angles,  transit  and  plane  table  surveys  by  tape  and 
stadia  methods. 

C.  E.   104. — Plane  Surveying.     Four  hours  recitation  and  six- 
ii   hours  field   work  per  week  in  summer  term.      Continuation  of 
C.  E.  103.     Also,  a  study  is  made  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
land  and  city  sureyving. 

C.  E.  104a — Plane  Surveying.  Four  hours  recitation,  six  hours 
field  work  per  week  during  summer  term.  This  is  continuation  of 
Course  C.  E.  103,  for  all  but  Civils. 

C.  E.  105. — Topographic  Surveying.  One  hour  recitation  and 
two  hours  field  work  per  week.  Prerequisites,  C.  E.  103,  and  C.  E. 
101f.  Study  is  made  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  surveying  as  ap- 
plied to  topographic  work  and  includes  base  line  measurement,  tri- 
angulation,  barometric  and  precise  leveling,  etc. 

C.  E.  106 — Topographic  Surveying.     Three  hours  recitation  and 
hours  field  work.    Continuation  of  C.  E.  105.    In  the  field  a  topo- 
graphic survey  is  made  and  calculations  and  map  showing  same  are 
required. 

RAILWAY  GROUP. 

C.  E.  201. — Railroad  Curves:  Three  hours  recitation  per  week. 
Pit  requisites,  C.  E.  105  and  C.  E.  104-  Study  of  simple,  compound, 
reverse  and  spiral  curves,  turnouts  and  crossovers. 

C.  E.  202 — Railroad  Location.    Five  hours  recitation  and  fifteen 
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hours  field  work  per  week  during  the  summer  term.  Prerequisite , 
€.  E.  201.  Theory  arid  practice  of  railroad  location  including  recon- 
naisance  and  preliminary  surveys,  paper  and  final  locations,  developed 
by  'both  class  and  field  work.     Mapping  and  office  work  is  included. 

C.  E.  203. — Eailroad  Location.  Six  hours  -field  and  office  work 
per  week.  Continuation  of  Course  202.  Cross-sectioning,  estimating 
quantities  from  center  line  profile  and  construction  of  mass  diagram. 

C.  E.  204. — Railroad  Construction  and  Maintenance.  Four 
hours  recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite,  C.  E.  201.  Study  is  made 
of  the  methods  of  calculation  of  earthwork  and  the  theory  of  frogs 
and  switches,  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  and  appliances. 

C.  E.  205. — Railroad  Location  and  Construction.  Seven  and 
one -half  hours  field  work  per  week  during  the  summer  term.  Pre- 
requisite, C.  E.  20k-  Calculation  of  earthwork  and  estimate  of  quan- 
tities in  connection  with  given  problems. 

C.  E.  206. — Railroad  Terminals.  Three  hours  recitation  per 
week.  Prerequisite,  C.  E.  201+.  Study  is  made  of  railroad  terminals 
and  yard  layouts  together  with  structures  and  appliances  in  connec- 
tion therewith. 

STRUCTURAL  GROUP. 

C.  E.  301.— Theory  of  Structures.  Six  hours  recitation  per 
week.  Prerequisite,  Mechanics  102.  Study  of  determination  by  both 
analytical  and  graphical  methods  of  'the  stresses  in  various  types  of 
roof  and  bridge  trusses. 

C.  E.  302. — Structural  Design.  Eight  hours  per  week  in  draft- 
in')  room.  Prerequisite,  C.  E.  301.  In  this  course  each  student  is 
given  a  different  set  of  conditions  under  which  he  designs  completely 
wooden  and  steel  roof  trusses. 

C.  E.  303. — Structural  Design.  Ten  hours  per  week  in  drafting 
room,  during  summer  term.  Prerequisite,  C.  E.  301.  Complete  de- 
aign  is  made  of  railroad  plate  girder  bridge. 

C.  E.  304. — Bridge  Design.  Twelve  hours  per  week  in  drafting 
room.  Prerequisite,  C.  E.  303.  Each  student  is  required  to  make 
a  complete  design  of  a  pin  connected  railroad  bridge. 

<  .  E.  305. — Structural  Design.  Fifteen  hours  per  week  in  draft- 
ing room  during  summer  term.  Prerequisite,  Mech.  101f.  A  course 
in  the  design  of  steel  buildings  especially  arranged  for  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering  students. 

C.  E.  30fl. — Bridge  Engineering.    Three  hows  recitation  per  week. 
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Prerequisite,  C.  E.  301.  This  course  takes  up  stresses  in  statically 
indeterminate  structures  as  well  as  the  definition  of  structures  and 
the  determination  of  the  true  stresses  in  redundant  members.  Both 
graphic  and  analytic  methods  are  used. 

C.  E.  307. — Advanced  Bridge  Design.  Six  hours  per  week  in  the 
drafting  room.  Prerequisite,  C.  E.  306.  This  course  consists  of  the 
design  of  a  swing  bridge. 

C.  E.  350. — Masonry  Construction.  Three  hours  recitation  per 
week.  Prerequisite,  Mech.  10Jf.  A  study  of  the  principles  and  design 
of  various  types  of  masonry  structures  and  the  materials  used  therein. 

C.  E.  351. — Principles  of  Beinforced  Concrete.  Two  hours  reci- 
tation per  week.  Prerequisites,  C.  E.  801,  and  Mech.  10J+.  The  theory 
of  structures  as  applied  to  reinforced  concrete  design.  Analysis  and 
problems  in  design  and  construction. 

C.  E.  352. — Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete.  Two  and  one- 
half  hours  recitation  and  seven  and  one-half  hours  drafting  per  week. 
Continuation  of  C.  E.  351. 

C.  E.  353. — 'Reinforced  Concrete.  Three  hours  recitation  per 
week.  Prerequisites,  C.  E.  351,  and  C.  E.  352.  A  study  of  reinforced 
concrete  as  applied  to  building  design. 

C.  E.  354. — Reinforced  Concrete  Design.  Six  hours  per  week 
in  drafting  room.  A  study  is  made  of  the  various  types  of  reinforced 
concrete  construction.  Complete  design  is  made  of  reinforced  con- 
crete building. 

C.  E.  355. — Concrete  Arches.  Six  hours  per  week  in  drafting 
room.  Prerequisite,  C.  E.  356.  This  course  consists  of  a  series  of 
lectures  and  design  periods.  The  lectures  apply  the  principles  of 
statically  indeterminate  structures  to  concrete  arches.  The  actual 
design  of  a  concrete  arch  is  made. 

C.  E.  356. — Foundations.  Two  hours  recitation  per  week.  Pre- 
dte,  Mech.  101f.  A  study  of  the  principles  and  design  of  various 
types  of  foundations. 

MUNICIPAL  AND  HYDRAULIC  GROUP. 

C.  E.  401. — Highways.  Three  hours  per  week  recitation.  Pre- 
requisite, C.  E.  201.  Design,  construction  and  maintenance  of  high- 
ways and  streets.     The  various  types  of  pavements  are  studied. 

C.  E.  402. — Public  Water  Supply.  Three  hours  per  week  reci- 
tation. Prerequisite,  Mech.  201.  Study  of  the  principle  features  of 
water  works  design  and  construction  including  quantity  and  quality 
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of  potable  water,  sources  of  supply,  design  of  distribution  systems, 
reservoirs,  dams  and  tanks. 

C.  E.  403. — Sewerage.  Two  hours  per  week  recitation.  Pre- 
requisite, Mech.  201.  Study  of  the  design  and  construction  of  sewer- 
age systems  including  surveys  and  estimates,  determination  of  size 
and  capacity  of  sewers  and  the  various  methods  of  sewerage  disposal. 

C.  E.  404. — Irrigation  and  Drainage.  Two  hours  per  week  reci- 
tation. Prerequisite,  Mech.  201.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  irri- 
gation engineering  including  various  methods  and  means  of  irrigat- 
ing and  the  design  and  construction  of  reservoirs,  canals,  flumes  and 
other  irrigation  works.  Also,  the  principles  involved  in  the  .reclama- 
tion of  land  by  drainage. 

C.  E.  405. — Water  Power  Engineering.  Three  hours  per  week 
recitation.  Prerequisite,  Mech.  201.  A  study  of  the  principles 
involved  in  the  consideration  of  a  water  power  project  such  as  the 
effects  of  variation  of  flow,  head,  etc.,  types,  characteristics,  selection 
and  installation  of  water  wheels. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  COURSES 

E.  E.  102. — Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Four  hours  per  week 
in  class-room.  Prerequisite,  Physics  107,  and  Math.  9.  This  covers  a 
fundamental  'theory  of  steady  current  circuits — Ohm's  Law,  Kirch- 
hoff's  Law,  calculation  of  magnetic  fields  due  to  currents — forces  on 
currents  in  magnetic  field,  generation  of  E.  M.  F. — Electric  power 
and  instruments. 

E.  E.  103. — Electrical  Laboratory.    Ten  hours  per  week  in  lab- 

oratory  during  summer  term.    Prerequisite,  Physics  107.    This  course 

is   an   experimental  .study  of  steady  currents   including  methods   of 

nee  and  capacity  measurements;  use  and  calibration  of  elecs 

trical  measuring  instruments. 

E.  E.  104. — Direct  Current  Machines.  Four  hours  per  week  in 
class-raom  during  summer  term.  Prerequisite  E.  E.  102.  This  work 
is  a  continuation  of  L02  taking  up  the  study  of  direct-current  dynamo 
theory  including  the  operating  characteristics. 

E.  E.  105. — Electrical  Design.  Ten  hours  per  week  in  drawing 
room  during  summer  term.  Prerequisite,  E.  E.  102  and  I).  3.  An 
Elementary  course  in  the  design  of  some  simple  electrical  appliance. 
The  design  of  various  apparatus  is  studied,  then  the  student  is  given 
the  specifications  for  some  appliance  and  is  required  to  make  the  cal- 

<-ulat  ions  and   drawings  for  it. 
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E.  E.  100. — Direct  Oobrent  Problems.  Three  hours  per  week 
in  class-room.    Prerequisite,  E.  E.  101+.    .Different  types  of  windings, 

for  direct  current  machines,  are  discussed  and  the  student  is  required 
bo  make  the  calculations  and  drawings  of  windings  for  numerous 
kinds  of  machines.  Advanced  problems  in  electricity  and  magnetism 
are  giveo  one  hour  per  week  throughout  the  term. 

E.  E.  107. — Electrical  Laboratory.  Four  hours  per  week  in 
\iory.  Prerequisite,  E.  E.  103  and  E.  E.  10Jf.  The  commer- 
cial methods  of  testing  direct  current  apparatus  is  first  taken  up. 
then  the  experimental  study  of  the  characteristics  of  direct  current 
generators  and  motors  is  made  in  detail. 

E.  E.  107a. — Electrical  Laboratory.  Six"  hours  per  week  in 
laboratory  first  part  of  semester.  Prerequisites  E.  E.  106  and  E.  E. 
107.     This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  E.  E.  107. 

E.  E.  108. — Alternating  Currents.  Five  hours  per  week  in 
oom.  Prerequisite,  E.  E.  106.  This  work  begins  with  a  physi- 
cal and  mathematical  study  of  the  effect  of  the  various  quantities  in 
alternating  current  circuits.  The  general  plan  is  to  convey  first  a 
mental  conception  of  the  different  relations  and  then  to  show  how 
the-e  relations  may  be  expressed  mathematically  and  graphically. 
The  symbolic  method  is  also  studied.  Praotical  problems  are  given 
to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  different  methods  and  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  praotical  applications  of  alternating  currents.  This 
include-  a  study  of  polyphase  alternating  currents. 

E.  E.  109. — Electrical  Design.  Four  hours  per  week  in  drawing 
room.  Prerequisites.  E.  E.  10h,  and  E.  E.  105.  Course  106  must 
accompany  this.  The  calculations  in  the  design  of  direct  current  ma- 
chinery are  first  considered  by  studying  in  detail,  the  design  of  vari- 
ous types  and  sizes  of  machines,  then  the  derivations  of  the  equations 
alter  which  the  student  is  required  to  make  the  calculations  and  de- 
tail drawings  for  a  specified  machine. 

E.  E.  110. — Alternating  Current  Machinery.  Five  hours  per 
in  class-room.  Prerequisite,  E.  E.  108.  The  mathematical  and 
graphical  methods  are  next  applied  to  the  study  of' alternating  current 
machines,  beginning  with  the  transformer,  then  taking  up  in  logical 
sequence  the  induction  motor;  alternators;  converters;  commutator 
types  of  alternating  current  motors;  insulations;  corona;  short  trans- 
m  lines  and  regulation  by  power  factor.  The  operating  charac- 
teristics and  praotical  applications  of  these  machines  are  studied  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  different  apparatus  are  taken  up  to  show 
their  special  fitness  for  the  various  classes  of  service  they  are  required 
to  perform. 
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E.  E.  110a. — Alternating  Current  Machinery.  Five  hours  per 
week  in  class  room.  Prerequisite,  E.  E.  110.  This  is  a  continuation 
of  Course  E.  E.  110. 

E.  E.  111. — Electrical  Laboratory.  Six  hours  per  week  in  la- 
horatory.  Prerequisites,  E.  E.  107,  and  E.  E.  108.  This  is  an  experi- 
mental study  of  alternating  current  circuits  involving  combinations 
of  resistance,  inductive  reactance  and  capacity  reactance  in  series 
and  parallel  circuits  after  which  the  study  of  transformers  and 
alternators  are  taken  up  in  detail. 

E.  E.  Ilia. — Electrical  Laboratory.  Six  hours  per  week  in 
laboratory  during  summer  term.  Prerequisites,  E.  E.  Ill  and  E.  E. 
108.     This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  E.  E.  111. 

E.  E.  112. — 'Alternating  Current  Problems.  Three  hours  per 
week  in  class-room.  Prerequisite,  E.  E.  110.  Two  hours  per  week  are 
devoted  to  transmission  and  distribution  of  electrical  energy  includ- 
ing a  study  of  materials  used,  appliances — development  of  formula? 
for  preliminary  and  exact  calculations  of  transmission  lines  and  per- 
formance computations  for  long  distance  transmission  lines.  One 
hour  per  week  being  devoted  to  advanced  problems. 

E.  E.  113. — Electrical  Laboratory.  Six  hours  per  week  in  la- 
boratory. Prerequisites,  E.  E.  110  and  E.  E.  111.  This  is  a  continu- 
ation of  Course  111  and  includes  converters,  and  alternating  current 
motors. 

E.  E.  114. — Electrical  Station  Practice.  Two  hours  per  week 
in  class-room.  Prerequisite,  E.  E.  110.  The  operation  of  central 
station  and  sub-station  apparatus  is  taken  up  and  studied  both  in 
regard  'to  economy  of  operation  and  to  methods  of  manipulation. 

E.  E.  115. — Electrical  Design.  Four  hours  per  week  in  draw- 
ing room.  Prerequisites,  E.  E.  105,  and  E.  E.  110.  A  course  similar 
to  109  with  the  exception  of  considering  alternating  current  machin- 
ery instead  of  direct  current  machinery. 

E.  E.  116. — Telephone  Engineering.  Two  hours  per  week  class 
and  three  hours  per  week  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  E.  E.  106. 
This  course  includes  a  detailed  study  in  class  of  the  fundamental 
principles  and  construction  of  modern  telephone  equipment  and  cir- 
cuit- for  all  classes  of  service.  Wireless  telegraphy  and  telegraph 
instruments  and  systems  are  studied  briefly  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
course. 

The  class  work  is  accompanied  by  an  individual  study  of 
the  apparatus  and  its  connections,  in  the  laboraitory,  and  by  visits  to 
manufacturing  and  operating  centers  in  the  city. 
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E.  E.  116a. — Telephone  Engineering.  Two  hours  per  week  in 
classroom  and  three  hours  per  week  in  laboratory  or  inspection  trips. 
Prerequisite,  E.  E.  116.     This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  E.  E.  11G. 

E.  E.  117. — Electrical  Laboratory.  Four  fours  per  weel-  in  lab- 
oratory. Prerequisites,  E.  E.  110,  and  E.  E.  113.  This  is  an  advanced 
laboratory  course  in  which  research  work  on  some  special  subject  or 
piece  of  apparatus  is  conducted. 

E.  E.  IIS. — Illumination  and  Photometry.  Two  class  hours  per 
weel1.  three  laboratory  hours.  Prerequisite,  E.  E.  108.  A  considera- 
tion of  light,  standards  of  light  and  photometry,  illuminants  of  com- 
bustion, incandescent  lamps  and  arc  lamps,  shades  and  reflectors,  and 
illumination  of  residences,  large  interiors  and  streets. 

This  course  is  supplemented  by  laboratory  work  involving  the 
investigation  of  the  accuracy  and  sensibility  of  photometric  device-, 
manipulation  and  use  of  photometers,  investigation  of  the  illumina- 
tion of  and  reflection  from  walls  and  ceiling,  study  of  the  direct,  semi- 
direet  and  indirect  lighting  systems,  and  the  efficiency  of  different 
classes  of  reflectors. 

E.  E.  118a. — Illumination  and  Photometry.  Two  hours  per 
weel-  in  classroom  and  three  hours  per  weel-  in  laboratory.  Prerequi- 
site. E.  E.  IIS.     This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  E.  E.  118. 

E.  E.  119. — Central  Station  Design.  Four  hours  per  week  in 
drawing  room.  Prerequisites,  E.  E.  110,  and  E.  E.  115.  An  extended 
study  is  made  of  the  various  appliances-  used  in  the  equipment  of  a 
modern  power  plant.  The  instruction  is  given  chiefly  at  the  drafting 
board.  The  work  is  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  may  meet 
and  overcome  the  numerous  problems  that  arise  in  actual  engineering 
practice.  Each  student  is  given,  as  a  problem,  the  design  of  an  elec- 
tric lighting  or  street  railway  power  station  to  fulfil  certain  given 
conditions.  In  this  way  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the  funda- 
menal  details  and  considerations  affecting  electric  station  design. 

E.  E.  120. — Power  Distribution.  Two  class  hours  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite. E.  E.  110.  A  study  of  the  principles  and  layouts  of  direct 
and  alternating  current  distribution  for  light  and  power  purposes, 
methods  of  installation  and  regulation  of  typical  circuits  for  above  are 
studied  and  the  student  is  required  to  design  one  complete  layout 
from  data  given  him. 

E.  E.  122. — Electrical  Railway  Engineering.  Three  class  hours 
per  week  during  first  semester.  Prerequisite,  E.  E.  110.  This 
course  treats  of  the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  electric 
railways,  from  the  preliminary  field  engineering  to  the  final  calcula- 
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tions  of  income  and  operating  expenses.  This  includes  a  treatment 
of  preliminary  survey  of  the  region  considered,  speed — time — energy — 
curves,  motor  characteristics,  schedules;  choice  of  motor,  acceleration, 
and  character  of  system;  load  curves,  generating  station,  sub-station, 
distributing  system,  construction  and  operation  of  the  road;  and  the 
financial  items  involved.  A  typical  design  is  carried  through  to  illus- 
trate the  methods  actually  employed  in  the  design  of  a  high  speed 
interurban  system. 

In  addition  to  -the  lectures  the  student  will  devote  three  hours 
per  week  to  the  design  of  a  particular  system,  starting  from  data  on 
the  nature  of  the  proposed  road,  character  of  the  business,  etc.,  and 
will  work  out  -the  electrical  equipment  completely. 

E.  E.  122A. — Electrical  Eailway  Engineering.  Two  hours  per 
week  in  class  room  and  three  hours  per  week  in  drawing  room.  Pre- 
requisite E.  E.  122.     This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  E.  E.  122. 

E.  E.  124 — Secondary  Cells.  Two  class  hours  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite, E.  E.  106.  A  description  of  cells  and  their  mode  of  employ- 
ment; setting  up  cells;  charging,  and  discharging;  storage  capacity 
and  efficiency  of  various  cells;  failures — their  causes  and  remedies; 
maintenance  and  care ;  testing  and  their  application  to  central  station 
work  and  power  distribution. 

E.  E.  126. — Transformer  Practice.  Two  class  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisite,  E.  E.  110.  This  course  takes  up  the  operation  of  trans- 
formers from  the  practical  standpoint  and  includes  the  selection  of 
transformers  for  various  purposes  and  methods  of  connecting  them 
for  phase  transformation,  etc. 

TTTE  FOLLOWING  COUKSES  AKE  OPEN  TO  STUDENTS 
:  KOM  OTHEK  DEPAETMENTS: 

E.  E.  130. — Direct  Currents.  Two  class  hours  per  week.  Pre- 
requisites, Math.  9,  and  Physics  3a.  The  work  covered  in  this  course 
includes  part  of  Courses  102,  104  and  106,  leaving  out  the  more 
mathematical  considerations.  The  laws  of  the  electric  and  magnetic 
circuits  are  applied  to  explain  the  operation  of  such  electrical  measur- 
ing instruments  as  are  used  commercially. 

E.  E.  131. — Electrical  Laboratory.  Ten  hours  per  week  in 
laboratory  during  the  summer  term.  Prerequisites  Physics  107  and 
A.  A,'.  l-',o.  The  work  in  tins  course  includes  the  use  and  calibration 
<>i  electrical  instruments  for  resistance,  current,  potential,  power  and 
energy  measurement.  -  ' 
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E.  E.  132. — Direot  Current  Machinery.  Six  class  hours  per 
week  during  summer  term.  Prerequisites,  E.  E.  130.  This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  Course  130  and  develops  the  theory  of  direct  current 
machines,  generators,  and  motors  especially,  with  a  view  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  various  types  of  machines,  the  difference  of  de- 
s'.-n.  and  the  effect  of  these  differences  on  operation,  without  work- 
ing out  the  rules  governing  design.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
motors  regarding  speed  variation  and  applicability  to  various  pur- 
poses. 

E.  E.  133. — Electrical  Laboratory.  Four  hours  per  week  in 
laboratory.  Prerequisite,  E.  E.  131.  The  important  operating  charac- 
teristics of  generators  and  motors  are  obtained  experimentally,  the 
purpose  being  :to  show  the  differences  between  types  of  machines  and 
to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  erection  and  operation  of 
such  machines. 

E.  E.  134. — Alternating  Currents  and  Alternating  Current 
Machinery.  Five  class  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite.  E.  E.  132. 
Some  time  is  given  to  the  development  of  the  theory  of  the  alternat- 
ing current  circuit.  A  discussion  of  the  theory  of  commercial  alter- 
nating current  machinery  follows.  As  in  132  the  effort  is  to  make 
clear  the  differences  in  construction,  operation,  and  availability  of 
the  various  types  of  alternators,  transformers  and  motors.  All  work- 
ing formulae  for  design  are  omitted. 

E.  E.  135. — Electrical  Laboratory.  Four  hours  per  week  in 
laboratory.  Prerequisites.  E.  E.  133.  After  introducing  experiments 
on  alternating  current  circuits,  others  on  generators,  transformers, 
and  motors  follow.  These  experiments  are  to  show  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  various  machines  and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  con- 
necting and  operating  them. 

E.  E.  136. — Elements  of  Direct  Current  and  Direct  Cur- 
ui:nt  Machinery.     Three  class  hours  per  week.     Prerequisites,  Math. 

0  and  Physics  3.  The  work  covered  includes  a  brief  study  of  electric 
and  magnetic  circuits;  the  operation  and  use  of  those  electrical  in- 
struments used  in  the  measurement  of  resistance,  current,  potential, 

1  >\ver  and  energy;  the  theory  and  principles  of  construction  and 
(Deration  of  direct  current  motors  and  generators  and  their  auxiliary 
equipment. 

E.  E.  137. — Electrical  Laboratory.  Four  hours  per  week  in  lab- 
oratory.    This  course  is  the  laboratory  accompaniment  to  Course  136. 

E.  E.  138. — Elements  of  Alternating  Currents  and  Alter- 
nating Current  Machinery.     Three  class  hours  per  week.    Prerequi- 
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site  E.  E.  136.  This  course  includes  a  brief  study  of  the  principles  of 
alternating  current  and  the  principles  of  construction  and  operation 
of  alternating*  current  motors  and  alternators  and  their  auxiliary 
equipment. 

E.  E.  139. — Electrical  Laboratory.  Four  hours  per  week  in 
laboratory.  Prerequisite,  E.  E.  137.  This  is  an  experimental  study 
of  the  principles  covered  in  Course  138  and  is  given  parallel  with  it. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  COURSES 

MACHINE  DESIGN  GROUP. 

GOURSE  100. — 'Mechanism.  Two  class  hours  per  week.  Four 
hours  per  week  in  drafting  room.  Must  be  preceded  by  Mathematics  7 
and  Drawing  2.  A  systematic  study  is  made  of  velocity  diagrams  and 
of  the  various  forms  of  motion  occurring  in  machines.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  design  of  cams  and  gears. 

COURSE  101. — Machine  Design.  Eight  hours  per  week  in  draft- 
ing room.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  100  and  Mechanics  106  and 
101f.  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  100  with  the  application  of  me- 
chanics necessary  for  determining  the  strength  of  machine  parts. 
Each  student  is  required  to  complete  the  design  of  some  simple 
machine. 

COURSES  102. — Steam  and  Gas  Engine  Design.  Six  hours  per 
week  in  drafting  room.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  101,  200  and 
201.  This  is  essentially  a  course  in  design  supplemented  with  lectures 
on  the  methods  employed  in  determining  the  more  important  details 
of  steam  and  gas  engines. 

Problems  are  assigned  requiring  the  application  of  thermody- 
namic principles  a.s  well  as  the  use  of  emperical  formulae. 

COURSES  103. — Advanced  Machine  Design.  Eight  hours  per 
week  in  drafting  room.  Musi  he  preceded  by  Course  102.  Lectures 
and  drafting  room  work,  dealing  with  the  study  of  inertia  forces  that 
arise  in  various  kinds  of  machinery,  especially  where  high  speeds  are 
employed,  and  the  methods  of  balancing  these  forces.  This  includes 
investigation  of  governors,  dynamo  armatures,  centrifugal  machines, 
the  gyroscope  and  its  applications,  and  the  balancing  of  multicylinder 
engines. 

(  ol'KSK  104.-  -'Machine  1)i;si<:\.  Two  hours  class  per  week, 
four  hours  per  week  in   the  drafting  roorh.     Lectures  and  drafting 
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room  work,  dealing*  with  the  principles  of  machine  design  particu- 
larly of  apparatus  employed  in  chemical  manufacture. 

STEAM  AXD  GAS  ENGINEERING  GROUP. 

COURSE  200. — Applied  Thermodynamics.  Five  class  hours  per 
week.  Must  he  preceded  by  Mechanics  1,  Physics  3,  Chemistry  2. 
This  course  embraces  a  detailed  study  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  thermodynamics,  properties  of  steam,  caloarimeters,  steam  pumps, 
stokers  and  furnaces,  feed- water  heaters,  superheaters,  fuels  and  com- 
bustion. 

COURSE  201. — Heat  Engines.  Four  class  hours  per  week. 
Must  be  preceded  by  Course  200.  A  continuation  of  Course  10  includ- 
ing a  study  of  .the  principles  underlying  the  simple  and  multiple  ex- 
pansion steam  engine,  the  Carnot  and  Rankine  Cycles,  the  indicator 
diagram,   and  various   governing  devices   for   reciprocating  engines. 

COURSE  204. — Gas  Engines.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  Must 
be  preceded  by  Course  201.  A  study  of  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine based  on  theory  and  practice.  The  various  types  of  engines  are 
studied  with  particular  attention  to  the  fuels  used,  carbureting,  igni- 
tion, governing,  lubrication,  timing  of  valves,  and  general  operating 
conditions.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  recent  developments  in 
the  design  of  Diesel  and  other  engines. 

COURSE  213. — Steam  Turbines.  Two  hours  per  week  for  one 
term.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  201.  The  thermodynamic  princi- 
ples underlying  the  design  of  steam  turbines  and  the  discussion  of 
\  arious  types,  their  adaptability  for  different  classes  of  service,  and  a 
comparison  with  the  reciprocating  engine. 

COURSE  208. — Compressed  Air.  Two  class  hours  per  week  for 
one  term.     Must  be  preceded  by  Course  201.     A  mathematical  treat- 

i  ment  of  the  problems  entering  into  the  production  transmission,  and 
application  of  compressed  air.  A  study  is  made  of  the  air  compressor 
with  particular  reference  to  the  effect  of  clearance,  methods  of  cool- 
ing, advantages  of  compounding,  etc.     Attention  is  given  to  the  hy- 

!  draulic  compressor,  measurement  of  air,  friction  of  air  in  pipes,  and 
the  air  lift. 

COURSE  209. — Refrigeration.     Two  class  hours  per  week  for 

one  term.    Must  be  preceded  by  Course  201.     This  course  is  designed 

give  the  student  a   working  knowledge  of  the  problems  entering 

into  the  selection  of  a  mechanical  refrigeration  plant  and  includes  a 
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complete  description  of  the  various  types  of  commercial  ice  machines 
and  systems  of  refrigeration. 

COURSE  210. — Engines  and  Boilers.  Two  class  hours  per 
week.  Must  be  preceded  by  Physics  3,  Mathematics  8.  An  abridged 
course  for  civil  engineers  consisting  of  lectures  and  recitations  on  the 
operating  principles  of  steam  engines,  boilers,  and  steam  power  plant 
auxiliaries. 

COURSE  202. — Mechanical  Laboratory.  Four  hours  per  week 
in  laboratory.  Must  be  preceded  by  Mechanics  102,  Physics  3,  Chem- 
istry 2.  This  course  runs  parallel  with  Course  200.  It  includes  the 
calibration  of  pressure  gauges,  thermometers,  meters,  etc.,  practice 
in  the  use  of  the  steam  engine  indicator.  It  is  intended  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  mechanical  laboratory  instruments. 

COURSE  203. — -Mechanical  Laboratory.  Four  hours  per  week 
in  laboratory.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  202.  This  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Course  202  including  steam  calorimeter  tests,  analysis  of  flue 
gases,  flow  of  steam  through  orifices,  steam  engine  valve  setting,  and 
mechanical  efficiency  tests  of  steam  and  gas  engines. 

COURSE  205. — Mechanical  Laboratory.  Four  hours  per  week 
in  laboratory.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  20k-  Evaporative  'tests  of 
boilers,  steam  (Consumption,  and  power  development  of  an  electrical 
plant,  tests  of  air  compressors,  steam  pumps  and  injectors,  the  determ- 
ination of  efficiencies,  losses,  and  characteristics  of  gas  and  oil  engines. 

COURSE  211. — Mechanical  Laboratory.  Six  hours  per  week  in 
laboratory.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  210.  A  special  course  for 
civil  engineers  which  includes  the  operation  of  steam  and  gas  engines 
and  commercial  methods  of  testing  engines  and  boilers. 

COURSE  206. — Heating  and  Ventilating.  One  class  hour  per 
week.  Two  hours  per  week  in  drafting  room.  Direct  and  indirect 
steam  and  hot  water  heating,  gravity  systems,  vacuum  systems,  direct 
air  heating,  ventilating,  temperature  and  humidity  control,  heating 
boilers  and  furnaces.  The  course  includes  a  complete  layout  of  a 
heating  and  ventilating  system  for  a  typical  building. 

OOURiSE  207. — Power  Plant  Design.  (Two  or  more.)  Drafting 
room  supplemented  with  lectures.  This  course  includes  a  discussion 
of  the  mechanical  problems  involved  in  the  selection  of  power  plant 
unite,  including  auxiliary  equipment.  Each  student  is  required  to 
seleel  and  arrange  a  complete  plant  equipment. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  GROUP 

col' USE  300. — Production  Engineering.  Two  lectures  or  reci- 
tations per  week.  A  detailed  study  of  the  problems' involved  in  shop 
management  such  as  routing  of  products;  time  study  and  bonus  sys- 
tems: depreciation  of  equipment;  stock  record-:  inspection  systems; 
Batfety  devices,  and  the  human  factor  in  production. 

( '( ►UEiSE  301. — Production  Engineering.  Three  hours  per  week. 
A  continuation  of  Course  300. 


GENERAL  COURSES 

CHEMISTRY. 

COURSE  1. — General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Three  lectures  and 
tiro  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  The  fundamental  laws 
and  theories  of  chemistry.  The  elements,  symbols  and  chemical 
formulae;  the  development  of  the  chemical  formula;  chemical  equa- 
tions; the  laws  of  Avogadro,  Charles  and  Boyle;  changes  of  gas  vol- 
umes: gas  densities;  Gay  Lussac's  law  of  combining  volumes;  ionic 
theory;  equilibrium;  metallic  and  non-metallic  elements  and  their 
(•impounds.     This  course  covers  general  inorganic  chemical  analysis. 

COURSE  2. — General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Three  lectures  and 
two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.      This  is  a  continuation  of 
se  1. 

COURSE  103. — Qualitative  Analysis.  Twelve  hours  per  week 
in  laboratory  during  the  summer  term.  Prerequisite  Course  2.  This 
is  a  laboratory  course  in  which  individual  students  determine  the 
elements  contained  in  various  prepared  solutions. 

COURSE  5. — Qualitative  Analysis.  Two  two-hour  laboratory 
and  class  room  periods.  Through  individual  laboratory  instruction, 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  care  and  accuracy.  The  course  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  half  is  devoted  to  gravimetric,  and  the 
remaining  time  to  volumetric  analysis. 

COURSE  5a. — Quantitative  Analysis.  Two  two-hour  labora- 
tory periods  per  week.     This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  5. 

(a)  Gravimetric. — A  selected  number  of  determination  of  basic 
and  acid  constituents  to  illustrate  the  different  conditions  of  precipi- 
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tation;  washing,  drying  and  weighing  of  precipitates;  followed  by 
methods  of  precipitation.  The  electrolytic  determination  of  copper 
is  included. 

(b)  Volumetric. — The  use  and  calibration  of  volumetric  ap- 
paratus; selection  and  use  of  indicators;  making  and  standardizing 
of  volumetric  solution ;  a  selected  number  of  determinations  by  acidi- 
metric,  alkalimetric,  oxidimetrie  and  precipitation  methods. 

COURSE  3. — Organic  Chemistry.  Two  lectures  and  one  four- 
hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  Includes  the  apparatus  and  opera- 
tions involved  in  organic  chemical  work,  fractional  distillation,  the 
determination  of  melting  points,  the  general  principles  and  theories 
of  organic  chemistry  and  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the 
aliphatic  and  aromatic  group. 

COURSE  4. — Organic  Chemistry.  Two  lectures  per  week  and 
one  four-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  This  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  3. 

COURSE  20. — Physical  Chemistry.  Two  lectures  per  week. 
Advanced  physio-chemical  relations  and  theories. 

COURSE  108. — Fuel  Analysis.  Twelve  hours  per  week.  The 
analysis  of  coal  and  coke.  The  determination  of  carbon,  volatile  and 
fixed;  sulphur;  ash;  calorific  value  of  calorimeter  determination. 
Elementary  analysis  for  carbon,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen;  calculation 
of  calorific  value. 

COURSE  109.— Gas  Analysis.  The  analysis  of  fuel  and  illum- 
inating gases  for  carbon  dioxide,  hydro-carbons,  oxygen,  carbon  mon- 
oxide, hydrogen,  methane  and  nitrogen,  by  means  of  Hempel's  and 
Orsat's  apparatus.     Calculations  of  calorific  values. 

COURSE  110. — Iron  and  Steel  Analysis.  Four  hours  per  week 
in  laboratory.  The  metallurgy  and  production  of  iron  and  steel;  the 
testing  of  percentage  of  iron  in  iron  ore,  the  percentage  of  man- 
ganese, sulphur,  silicon  and  carbon  in  iron  and  steel;  the  effects  of 
these  elements.  Analysis  of  limestones  and  Portland  cements  for 
silica,  iron  and  aluminum  oxides,  magnesia,  lime,  alkalies,  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid,  and  total  sulphur.  Analysis  of  alloys  and  Babbitt 
metals. 

COURSE  111.— Water  Analysis.  (Industrial).  The  analysis 
of  water  for  total  solids,  chlorides,  silica,  magnesia,  lime,  iron,  alum- 
ina; hardness,  temporary  and  permanent;  fitness  for  boiler  and  other 
in< lu -trial  uses.     The  softening  of  water. 
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COURSE  112. — Water  Analysis  (Sanitary).  The  analysis  of 
potable  waters,  and  tests  of  the  methods  of  sewage  purifications,  in- 
cluding teste  for  residue;  chlorides;  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  free  and 
albuminoid:  nitrogen  as  nitrates;  nitrogen  as  nitrites;  oxygen  con- 
sumed for  oxidation  or  organic  matter;  dissolved  oxygen,  and  metal- 
lic impurities. 

COURSE  113.— Analysis  of  Oils.  The  Analysis  of  Oils— Ani- 
mal, Vegetable  and  Mineral;  a  study  of  specific  gravity;  flash  and 
burning  points;  viscosity;  melting  points  of  solid  fats;  acid  value; 
saponification  value;  iodine  value;  Reichert's  meissel  value;  color 
tests  with  acids,  etc. 

COURSE  114. — Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory.  Four  hours 
per  week.  Determination  of  molecular  weights  of  gases,  measure- 
ment of  boiling  points,  freezing  points,  practice  with  spectrometer, 
polarimeter,  refractrometer,  etc. 

DRAWING. 

COURSE  D.  1. — Elementary  Drawing.  Four  hours  drawing- 
room  work  during  first  semester.  Required  of  all  Engineers.  The 
course  consists  of  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments,  practice  in  let- 
tering and  elementary  orthographic  projections. 

COURSE  D.  2. — Elementary  Drawing.  Four  hours  drawing- 
room  work  during  second  semester.  Prerequisite  D.  1.  Required 
of  all  Engineers.  This  course  consists  of  lettering,  orthographic  and 
oblique  projections. 

COURSE  D.  3. — Advanced  Drawing.  Ten  hours  drawing-room 
work  during  summer  term.  Prerequisite,  D.  2.  This  is  a  course  of 
technical  sketching  isometric   and  cabinet  projections. 

COURSE  D.  4. — Descriptive  Geometry.  One  lecture  and  reci- 
tation hour  and  four  hours  drawing-room  work  during  first  semester. 
This  is  a  study  of  orthographic  projections  as  applied  to  the  solution 
of  problems  involving  the  point,  line  and  plane;  the  representation  of 
curved  and  warped  surfaces;  and  the  intersections  and  developments. 
Many  problems  are  assigned  for  home  work. 

ENGLISH. 

COURSE  1. — Three  class  hours  per  week.  The  ohject  of  this 
course  is  to  fit  the  future  engineer  for  the  use  of  English  most  called 
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for  in  his  life  work.  Therefore,  while  other  forms  of  expression  are 
not  neglected,  chief  stress  is  laid  on  exposition  both  oral  and  written. 
The  great  need  of  the  engineer  is  to  be  able  to  express  his  ideas 
clearly,  cogently,  and  effectively. 

Daily  exercises  are  given  in  written  and  oral  exposition  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  class  work.  Besides  the  criticism  of  the  professor, 
the  members  of  the  class  are  called  upon  to  offer  their  opinions  of 
each  exercise. 

COURSE    2. — Three    class    hours    per   week.      Continuation    of 
se  1.     In  addition  to  this,  papers  on  physical,  chemical,  and  elec- 
trical  topics   submitted   to   professors    of   other   departments   will  be 
criticized  from  the  viewpoint  of  correct  and  idiomatic  English. 

MATHEMATICS. 

COURSE  5. — Advanced  Algebra.  Six  class  hours  per  week.  A 
brief  but  thorough  review  of  the  foundations  is  given  (negative  and 
irrational  numbers,  indices,  fractions,  graphic  and  analytic  discussion 
of  linear  and  quadratic  equations),  after  which  the  following  topics 
are  treated:  determinants,  logarithms,  complex  numbers,  solution  of 
higher  equations,  introduction  to  series,  convergence-tests,  undeter- 
mined coefficients. 

COURSE  6. — Trigonometry.  Six  class  hours  per  week,  first  part 
of  semester.  The  elementary  functions,  their  relations,  their  groups; 
functions  of  sums,  differences  and  multiples  of  angles;  solutions  of 
all  cases  of  plane  and  spherical  triangles.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
practical  use  of  formulas,  rather  than  on  their  derivation. 

COURSE  7. — Analytic  Geometry.  Six  class  hours  per  week, 
last  part  of  semester.  A  thorough  study  of  graphic  methods  precedes 
this  course,  after  which  the  line,  the  individual  conies,  and  the  gen- 
eral conic  are  treated  with  sufficient  completeness.  The  spirit  and 
methods  of  analytic  geometry  are  emphasized,  and  illustrations  are 
drawn  from  transcendental  and  higher  algebraic  curves  whenever  pos- 
sible.    The  essentials  of  solid  geometry  are  given. 

OOUJtfiSE  7a. — Analytic  Geometry.  Six  class  hours  per  week 
for  first  six  /recks.    Continuation  of  Course  7. 

COURSE  8. — Differential  and  [ntegral  Calculus.    Six  class 

ho. us  per  meek  for  last  four  weeks.    The  fundamental  formulas  and 

jes  of  differentiation   are  followed   by  applications  to  maxima 

and  minima,  inflexions,  envelopes  and  evolutes.;  integration,  both  for- 
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mal  and  as  a  summation,  follows  at  once,  with  applications  to  curves, 
surfaces,  and  volumes.  A  close  connection  with  the  classes  in  Me- 
chanics will  be  maintained,  so  that  certain  types  of  differential  equa- 
tions will  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  possible.  Taylor's  Theorem  and  the 
subject  of  series  in  general  is  the  final  topic,  with  applications  to  the 
use  of  series  in  integration. 

COURSE  8a. — Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Fori-  class 
hours  per  week.     Continuation  of  Course  8. 

COURSE  9. — Differential  Equations.  Five  class  hours  per 
week.  The  idea  of  this  course  is  to  bring  before  the  student  types  of 
the  equations  met  with  in  his  other  branches,  and  to  introduce  him 
to  the  methods  needed  for  their  solution;  the  series-methods  natur- 
ally lead  to  a  rather  full  study  of  hyperbolic  functions.  Theory  is  not 
neglected  altogether,  though  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  practical 
handling  of  equations  'that  actually  occur  in  Physics  and  Mechanics. 

MECHANICS. 

MECH.  101. — Statics.  Five  hours  recitation  per  week  during 
mmmer  term.  Prerequisites,  Physics  2  and  Math.  8.  Resolution  and 
composition  of  forces,  couples,  center  of  gravity,  cords  and  pulleys, 

MECH.  102. — Statics.  Recitation  per  week  for  first  two  weeks. 
Continuation  of  Mech.  101. 

MECH.  103. — Mechanics  of  Materials.  Five  hours  recitation 
per  week  for  last  eight  weeks.  Prerequisites,  Mech.  102.  Application 
of  the  laws  of  statics  to  the  various  materials  used  in  engineering 
structures. 

MEOH.  104. — Mechanics  of  Materials.  Six  hours  recitation 
per  week  for  first  seven  weeks.     Continuation  of  Mech.  103. 

Mech.  105. — Dynamics.  Six  hours  recitation  per  week  for  last 
three  weeks.  Prerequisite,  Meth.  102.  The  laws  of  moving  bodies, 
translation,  rotation,  friction,  belts,  work  and  energy. 

MECH.  10G. — Dynamics.  Five  hours  recitation  per  week  during 
summer  term.     Continuation  of  Mech.  105. 

MECH.  201. — Hydraulics.  Three  hours  recitation  and  two  hours 
lahoratory  per  week.  Prerequisite,  Mech.  106.  A  study  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  mechanics  of  fluids,  fluid  pressure  and  rigid 
bodies,  laws  of  flowing  water  and  methods  and  means  of  measuring. 
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MEOH.  301. — Engineering  Materials.  Three  hours  recitation 
per  week.  Prerequisites,  Math.  6,  and  Physics  2.  A  study  is  made 
of  the  properties  and  characteristics  of  materials  used  in  engineering 
construction  and  the  methods  of  manufacture  of  the  same. 

MECH.  302. — Testing  of  Materials.  Four  hours  per  week  in 
the  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Mech.  103.  Class  tests  to  show  methods 
of  testing  and  the  strength  and  general  characteristics  of  various 
materials  used  in  engineering  construction. 

MECH.  303. — Testing  of  Materials.  Four  hours  per  week  in 
the  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Mech.  302.  This  is  a  continuation  of 
Mech.  302  in  which  the  student  perforins  individual  tests  of  the 
various  engineering  materials. 

PHYSICS. 

COURSE  1. — Elementary  Physics  (with  Laboratory).  This  is 
an  elementary  and  descriptive  course  designed  to  give  students  a 
general  idea  of  the  principal  phenomena  and  laws  of  physics.  It  is  a 
prerequisite  for  Sophomores;  and  it  is  not  given  as  a  regular  subject 
in  the  Freshman  year  of  engineering,  but  is  listed  as  an  entrance 
requirement.  Special  students  who  lack  this  credit  will  be  allowed 
to  take  this  course  in  Freshman  year. 

COURSE  2. — 'Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat.  Pre- 
requisite, Triginometry,  and  Course  1.  Four  hours  class.  This 
course  corresponds  to  the  first  half  of  general  or  college  physics.  It 
calls  for  a  careful  analysis  of  principles  and  laws,  their  development, 
their  correlation,  and  their  practical  applications.  Special  attention 
is  .'.liven  to  mechanics. 

COURSE  3. — Electricity.,  Heat  and  Light.  Prerequisite,  Course 
2.  Four  hours  class.  In  the  continuation  of  General  Physics  the 
same  analytic  method  is  pursued  in  the  discussion  of  the  theories 
which  underlie  the  phenomena  of  these  subjects,  and  due  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  important  application  of  the  mechanics  of  waves  and 
harmonic  motion  to  these  phenomena, 

COURSE  3a. — Electricity,  Heat  and  Light.  Prerequisite, 
Course  ■'>■  Three  hours  class  work  per  week.  This  is  a  continuation 
.  f  ( iourse  3. 

COURSE    L02.     Physical    Measurements.      Laboratory   corres- 
tig   to   Course  2.      Four  laboratory   hours.      Quantitative    did 
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termination  of  physical  constants;  adjustments  and  use  of  instru- 
ments of  precision,  such  as  the  micrometer  microscope,  cathetometer, 
chronograph,  etc.  Verification  of  the  laws  of  impact,  of  torsion  and 
rigidity,  of  the  composition  of  harmonic  motions,  of  gravity;  Young's 
modulus.  Moment  of  Inertia,  etc.  Determination  of  specific  heats, 
coefficients  of  expansion,  laws  of  gases;  hygrometry. 

COURSE  103. — Physical  Measurements.  Laboratory  corres- 
ponding to  Course  3.  Four  laboratory  hours.  Experiments  covering 
the  laws  of  refraction,  accurate  measurements  of  indices  of  refrac- 
tion, critical  angle,  magnifying  power,  photometry  and  spectrum 
analysis.  Electro-static  induction;  theory  of  condenser;  measure- 
ment of  resistance;  efficiency  of  electric  motor;  operation  of  alterna- 
te >r  and  transformer. 

COURSE  103a. — Physical  and  Electrical  Measurements.  Six 
hours  per  u-eek  in  laboratory.  Laboratory  corresponding  to  Course  3a. 
Ir  is  a  continuation  of  Course  103,  including  accurate  electrical  meas- 
urements. 

COURSE  6. — Advanced  Physics.  Sound,  Heat,  Light.  Pre- 
requisites, Courses  2,  3;  Mathematics  6,  7.  8.  This  course  goes 
into  the  mathematical  theories  of  these  subjects  as  well  as  the 
refined  methods  of  modern  research;  and  due  attention  is  given  to 
practical  applications  in  engineering  and  the  industries  generally. 

COURSE  106. — Measurements  in  Sound,  Heat,  Light.  Pre- 
requisites, same  as  Course  6.  A  laboratory  course,  co-ordinates 
with  Course  6,  in  which  accurate  measurements  are  made  in  such 
phenomena  as  stationary  waves,  Lissajous'  curves,  etc.,  vapor  tension, 
calorimetry;  Spectrometer,  diffraction,  grating,  polariscope,  bi-prism, 
•meter  and  interferometer. 

COURSE  7. — Advanced  Physics  II.  Electricity,  Light  and 
Heat. 

The  mathematical  side  of  the  subject  is  made  prominent,   and 
in  dern    theories    and    methods    are    discussed   from    this    standpoint. 
tical   applications  receive  due  attention. 

COURSE  107. — Electrical  Measurements.  Prerequisites, 
Course  3  and  Mathematics  8. 

The  development  of  electrical  theories.  The  laboratory  work  in- 
cludes the  calibration  of  measuring  instruments;  resistance  of  con- 
ductors, electrolytes,  dia^ectrics,  magnetic  properties  of  iron,  magneto- 
meter, -elf-induction,  inductance  and  capacity,  high  and  low  poten- 
tials. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

Young's  Astronomy — -historical,  descriptive  and  practical.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations.  For  reference,  Clerk's  History  of  Astronomy, 
Newcombs  "The  Stars";  Lockyear,  Langley. 

GEOLOGY. 

General  course  in  dynamic,  structural,  physiographic,  historical, 
and  economic  geology.  Principles  of  petrology,  mineralogy  and  pa- 
leontology. Study  of  the  field  work  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Sur- 
vey. The  College  possesses  a  collection  of  the  more  important  min- 
erals and  rocks;  in  addition  to  this  the  students  have  access  to  the 
Public  Museum,  the  entire  third  floor  of  which  is  devoted  to  geology. 

Lectures,  field  work,  identification  of  life  forms,  recitations  and 
written  exercises.  Text:  Le  Conte:  Salisbury  and  Chamberlain.  For 
reference :  The  extremely  valuable  publications  of  the  Wisconsin 
Geological  Survey  and  the  United  States  Geological  Surveys  Mono- 
graphs and  Bulletins. 

ACCOUNTING. 

COURSE  I.     General  Accounting.    I,  II;  (2). 

COURSE  II.     Corporation  Accounting.     I,  II;  (2). 

COURSE  IV.     Cost  Accounting. 

These  courses  are  offered  in  the  College  of  Economics,  but  are 
open  also  to  the  students  of  the  Engineering  Department. 
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OFFICERS 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.J President 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.J Treasurer 

REV.  JOHN  DANIHY,  S.J Faculty  Regent  and  Dean 

KATHERINE  L.  FOLEY  -. Registrar 

FACULTY 

REV.  JOHN  DANIHY,  S.J., 
Professor  of  English,  Short  Story  Writing,  History  of  Journalism. 

JOSEPH  S.  SMITH, 
Professor  of  Newspaper  and  Trade  Paper  Journalism. 

F.  PERRY  OLDS,  A.B., 

Instructor  in  Journalism. 

ROBERT  E.  KNOFF, 

Instructor  in   Journalism. 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.J., 
Professor  of  Ethics,  Psychology,  Sociology  and  Economics. 

CHARLES  R.  ATKINSON,  PhD., 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  Economics  and  Finance. 

REV.  JOHN  P.  McNICHOLS,  S.J., 

Professor  of  English. 

BEN.  FUELLEMAN, 

Instructor  in  Journalism. 


REV.  HUGH  P.  MacMAHON,  S.J., 
Professor  of  Logic. 

ROBERT  N.  BAUER,  P>.S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

REV.  .loiIX   15.  KREMER,  S.J., 

Professor  of  Physics. 
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THE  AIM  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  object  of  the  School  of  Journalism  is  to  give  the  student  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  manifold  principles  and  factors  that 
underlie  the  activities  of  the  press  and  to  emphasize  their  practical 
application  to  the  various  branches  of  industry.  The  method  of  train- 
ing imparts  to  the  student  a  true  and  correct  outlook  on  life,  fosters 
a  high  sense  of  honor,  inculcates  habits  of  industry,  and  impresses 
upon  him  a  deep  realization  of  his  responsibilities  in  his  chosen  life- 
work. 

A  SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Wherever  human  activities  enter  into  the  spheres  of  life,  all  de- 
pends on  the  principles  and  motives  actuating  these  human  activities. 
If  the  principles  are  right  and  morally  sound,  and  if  the  motives  are 
guided  by  these  principles,  true  progress  will  ensue.  If,  however,  the 
principles  are  false  and  the  motives  wrong,  they  must  necessarily 
have  a  deleterious  influence  on  the  life  of  the  individual  as  well  as 
the  well-being  of  the  community.  This  is  true  of  all  walks  of  life 
and  especially  also  of  the  career  of  a  newspaper  man.  His  influence 
for  good  or  ill  is  powerful.  If  he  considers  life  from  the  narrow 
view  of  material  and  selfish  egotism,  he  not  only  deteriorates  his  own 
character  but  inevitably  checks  the  progress  of  his  associates  and  the 
community.  But  if  his  outlook  on  life  is  based  on  an  ethically  sound 
ideal,  his  influence  is  a  decided  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  individual 
and  social  life. 

The  School  of  Journalism  makes  much  of  this  point.  It  tries  to 
instil  correct  principles  and  creates  a  morally  healthy  ideal. 

As  in  every  other  business  or  profession,  hard  work,  devotion, 
and  an  unlimited  enthusiasm — and,  in  the  beginning,  some  theoret- 
ical as  well  as  practical  knowledge  of  the  business — are  the  essential 
and  necessary  factors  that  lead  to  ultimate  success.  Newspaper  men 
— unlike  poets — are  not  born,  but  made.  Marquette  University's 
School  of  Journalism  offers  unique  opportunities  to  young  and  am- 
bitious men  to  prepare  themselves  for  this  line  of  work.  The  location 
of  this  school,  in  a  large  metropolitan  center,  offers  to  students  many 
favorable  opportunities  for  practical  experiences  not  found  in  smaller 
places.  The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  men  of  experience,  who 
are  competent  to  guide  the  student  in  the  practice  as  well  as  in  the 
theory  of  journalism. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 
See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 
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ADVANCED  STANDING. 

See  chapter  on  Advanced  Standing. 

DEGREE  COURSES. 

Marquette  University,  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  will  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journal- 
ism (B.J.)  on  regular  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
prescribed  courses  and  additional  electives,  normally  requiring  six- 
teen hours  of  recitation  weekly  through  three  academic  years,  or  their 
equivalent  extended  over  a  longer  time. 

On  similar  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Journalism  in  Literature  (Litt.B.)  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Journalism  (B.S.),  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Science  in  Journalism 
(A.B.),  will  be  conferred  on  all  regular  students  who  have  satisfac- 
torily completed  the  prescribed  courses  and  additional  electives,  nor- 
mally requiring  sixteen  hours  of  recitation  weekly  throughout  four 
academic  years. 

Students  holding  the  B.J.  degree  from  Marquette  University,  or 
an  equivalent  degree  from  any  other  university  or  college  of  recog- 
nized standing,  may  be  admitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and 
Faculty,  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism  in 
Literature  (Litt.B.). 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

See  chapter  on  Tuition  and  Fees. 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 

Classes  are  conducted  during  the  morning  and  afternoon  hours, 
excepl  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  In  these  classes  are  taught  the  sub- 
jects required  for  degrees. 

In  order  to  accommodate  students  who  may  be  employed  during 
the  day  and  who  may  wish  to  supplement  their  knowledge  by  further 
study,  ;i  limited  number  of  courses  is  offered  in  the  evening  sessions. 
These  com--.-  include  Theory  and  Practice  of  Journalism,  Englishj 
Short   Story,   History  of  Journalism,  Commercial  Law,  Advertisings 

Salesmanship,    Lectures    by    prominent    men    in    newspaper   and    trade 

paper  fields. 

Evening  sessions  are  held  every  evening,  excepl  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS. 

Students  are  classified  as  regulars  and  specials.  Any  qualified 
student  pursuing  the  prescribed  subjects  for  the  diploma  or  degree 
courses,  together  with  the  necessary  hours  of  electives,  will  be  reais- 
tered  as  a  regular  student. 

Students  who  do  not  contemplate  completing-  any  of  these  courses 
will  be  registered  as  specials.  They  may  take  such  available  courses 
as  their  time  will  permit  and  will  be  given  considerable  latitude  in 
their  selections,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty. 

If  any  student  later  desires  to  qualify  for  the  diploma  or  either 
of  the  degree  courses,  he  will  be  given  credit  for  the  work  already 
done. 

No  credit-  will  be  allowed  unless  the  student  has  faithfully  at- 
tended the  various  courses  for  which  he  desires  credit  and  has  satis- 
factorily passed  the  examinations.  Moreover,  no  credits  will  be  given 
if  the  student  has  not  met  all  his  financial  obligations  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

THE  FIELD  OF  JOURNALISM. 

The  many  opportunities  for  success  and  achievement  in  the  field 
of  journalism  have  been  made  possible,  not  alone  through  the  school 
of  experience,  but  by  the  schools  of  journalism  of  our  universities. 
The  School  of  Journalism,  Marquette  University,  takes  a  high  rank 
in  this  respect.  Its  graduates  are  occupying  executive  positions  and 
winning  success  and  honor  in  their  profession. 

The  day  of  the  "'cub  reporter"  is  past.  Heads  of  editorial  de- 
partments no  longer  find  time  to  train  the  ambitious  young  man  or 
woman  in  the  essentials  of  the  newspaper  craft.  They  have  deputed 
this  task  to  the  schools  of  journalism,  realizing  that  when  a  student 
ha-  taken  the  prescribed  courses,  like  those  offered  at  Marquette  Uni- 
versity ;  his  efficiency  is  fully  50  per  cent  greater  than  by  the  old 
process  of  "cub"  or  office  development.  It  is  a  fact  that  publishers  of 
new-papers,  trade  or  class  publications  now  rely  on  the  schools  of 
journalism  for  their  staffs;  moving  picture  companies  and  studios 
are  drawing  scenario  writers  from  the  university  ranks;  advertising 
Agencies  are  searching  this  field  to  recruit  their  staffs.  Under  these 
conditions,  countless  more  opportunities  await  the  young  man  or 
woman  today  than  the  journalism  field  ever  offered  before. 

Practical  experience  is  necessary  for  the  beginner.  This  is  avail- 
able at  Marquette  University,  situated  as  it  is  in  a  metropolitan  city, 
where  every  opportunity  presents  itself  to  facilitate  the  training  of 
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a  student.  Here  daily  newspapers  are  liberal  with  assignments  and 
take  pride  in  the  developing  of  future  journalists.  Every  phase  of 
metropolitan  newspaper  work  is  carefully  exploited.  Experienced  in- 
structors are  in  charge.  Not  only  do  they  teach  metropolitan  journal- 
ism, but  they  also  instruct  in  the  methods  of  conducting  country 
newspapers,  the  duties  of  a  state  correspondent,  reporting  on  a  coun- 
try daily  and  a  hundred  and  one  details  that  go  with  the  training  of 
a  successful  country  editor. 

The  trade  and  class  publication  fields  are  attractively  exploited. 
Here  is  a  field  that  is  really  in  its  infancy.  The  possibilities  for  the 
diligent  student  are  hard  to  estimate.  Excellent  opportunities  present 
themselves  for  a  thorough  training  in  this  remunerative  field.  House 
organ  publishing,  publicity  promotion,  illustrating,  and  in  fact  every- 
thing that  has  any  relation  to  this  department  of  journalism,  is 
given  attention. 

Night  classes  and  night  assignments,  in  addition  to  special  lec- 
ture courses  by  men  of  prominence  in  the  field  of  journalism,  are 
features  of  both  semesters. 

In  a  metropolitan  city,  of  Milwaukee's  size,  there  are  unusual 
opportunities  for  finding  employment. 

THE  SHORT  STORY. 

The  growth  of  the  short  story  market  is  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  development  of  modern  literary  activity.  There  are 
67  standard  fiction  magazines  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  pub- 
lishing an  average  of  six  short  stories  a  month.  Add  to  these  the  bi- 
monthly publications,  the  great  weeklies,  such  as  The  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  and  Collier  s,  the  37  newspaper  syndicates,  the  31  humor- 
ous periodicals  and  one  sees  why  the  supply  is  never  equal  to  the 
demand.  Besides  these  regular  markets,  there  is  a  growing  demand 
for  short  stories  in  many  of  the  specialized  publications.  Most  of 
the  1,194  religious  publications,  of  the  1,204  agricultural  papers,  of 
the  weekly  newspapers  and  many  of  the  dailies  are  on  the  alert  for 
good  stories  for  their  readers. 

The  modern  short  story,  with  its  insistence  on  logical  sequence, 
dramatic  narrative  and  singleness  of  effect,  has  developed  a  method 
and  technique  of  its  own  which  can  be  taught.  This  technical  skill, 
founded  on  the  practice  of  the  great  short  story  writers,  is  the  basis 
of  the  constructive  work  in  the  course.  The  short  story  course  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  in  the  School 
of  Journalism. 
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TEADE  JOURNALISM. 

What  is  a  trade  journal?  It  is  a  paper  which  is  made  to  interest 
but  one  class  of  readers.  Technical  papers,  such  as  those  for  archi- 
tects, engineers,  machinery  men,  etc.,  are  usually  included  in  the  same 
class,  though  sometimes  the  distinction  is  made  that  trade  journals 
arc  for  those  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  a  given  class  of  goods, 
while  technical  papers  cater  to  classes  which  consume  certain  prod- 
acts. 

Whenever  a  new  plan  for  improving  methods  of  production  or 
management  is  evolved,  the  best  place  to  get  a  clear,  complete  and 
authoritative  statement  of  it  is  in  the  pages  of  the  trade  journals 
covering  the  fields  affected.  It  will  be  there — you  can  count  on  that. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  whenever  anybody  discovers  that  he  has  a 
better  system  of  cost-accounting  or  a  better  method  of  handling  ma- 
terial than  has  been  used  in  his  line  previously,  he  is  sure  to  tell  the 
trade  journals  about  it  sooner  or  later,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Many  of  the  great  journals  maintain  branch  offices  in  the  lead- 
ing centers,  with  salaried  managers  and  staffs. 

But  whatever  its  plan  of  production,  the  twentieth  century  trade 
journal  has  a  service  to  perform,  and  it  performs  it.  It  has  some- 
thing of  value  to  say  to  its  readers,  and  it  usually  says  it  in  an  in- 
teresting and  convincing  manner.  It  has  the  intimate  touch,  the 
familiar  tone,  the  vocabulary  and  the  ideas  of  the  man  in  the  busi- 
ness it  reaches;  it  is  by,  for,  and  of  that  business,  and  consequently 
it  has  a  value  that  no  merely  general  publication  could  ever  hope  to 
have. 

And  it  is  proving  an  avenue  to  quick  promotion  to  those  grad- 
uates of  the  School  of  Journalism  who  pay  strict  attention  to  their 
studies  and  make  up  their  mind  to  succeed. 

MOTION  PICTURES. 

The  enormous  growth  of  the  moton  picture  business  within  the 
past  few  years  is  the  miracle  of  modern  industry.  With  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  mechanical  side  of  the  production,  there  has  been  a 
demand  that  the  stars  who  are  leaving  the  speaking  stage  for  the 
films  be  given  plays  which  are  really  dramatic  in  plot  and  structure. 
There  is  a  general  complaint  from  the  producers  that  most  of  the 
scenarios  offered  lack  the  great  fundamental  idea  and  the  grasp  of 
character  which  are  essential  to  all  dramatic  offerings.  The  day  of 
the  studio  hack  is  over;  the  day  of  the  trained  writer  with  something 
to  tell  and  the  knowledge  of  film  craft  is  here.     To  meet  this  need 
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the  great  companies  are  offering  special  inducements  to  the  univer- 
sity student.  The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  to  the 
President  of  Marquette  University  by  the  scenario  director  of  one 
of  the  largest  producing  companies  in  the  country  shows  the  attitude 
of  producers  to  the  college  man : 

"We  are  anxious  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  trained  men  and 
developed  minds  to  exert  an  influence  for  the  betterment  of  pictures 
and  the  raising  of  standards  in  ethics  and  in  art.  We  want  to  make 
pictures  that  are  wholesome  and  entertaining,  pictures  that  will  en- 
courage audiences  to  think. 

"The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  bring  to  you  as  an  educator  a 
suggestion  of  the  opportunities  which  college  men  can  seize  in  the 
motion  picture  field.     There  is  ample  financial  reward  for  the  trained 
men  who  will  turn  their  minds  to  the  subject  of  picture  making. 
'"We  shall  be  glad  to  place  all  our  facilities  at  your  command." 

The  course  in  scenario  writing  in  the  School  of  Journalism  will 
make  every  effort  to  fit  its  students  for  this  important  work. 


SUMMARY  OF  COURSES  IN  JOURNALISM 


WRITING— 
Editorial 
Interviews 
Reporting 
Financial 
Market 
Society 
Drama 
Sport 

Ready  Print 
Magazine 
Short  Story 
Scenario 
Feature 
II  imior.  etc. 

MODERN 
LANGUAGES- 

( German 

French 

Spanish 


PHILOSOPHY— 
Logic 

Psychology 
Ethics,  etc. 

COPY 

READING— 
Desk  Editing 
Head  Writing 
Proof  Reading 
Law  of  Libel,  etc. 

ADVERTISING— 
Writing 
Salesmanship 
Managing 

Buying,  etc. 

CIRCULATION— 

Managing 

I  )ircct  ing,  etc. 


ILLUSTRATING- 
Cartoon 
Drawing 
Photographing 
Engraving,  etc. 


TRADE 
JOURNALISM— 

Reporting 
Editing 
Advertising 
Circulation,  etc. 


PUBLICITY 

PROMOTION— 
Writ  ing 
Direct  ing 
Salesmanship,  etc. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 

ELECTIVES. 

3  or  4  Hours. 

BACHELOK  OF  JOURNALISM  COURSE. 

Prescribed  Studies.  Prescribed  Studies. 

First  Semester.  Second  Semester. 

Hours  Hours 

English,  Freshman  A 3  English,   Freshman  A 3 

Modern  Language 3  Modern  Language 3 

(German,  French,   Spanish)  (German,   French,   Spanish) 

Journalism  I    4  Journalism  II    4 

History    3  History    3 

*Laboratory  Journalism 2  ^Laboratory  Journalism    2 

ELECTIVES. 
3  or  4  Hours. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Hours  Hours 

Short  Story  and  Scenario.  ...  3  Short  Story  and  Scenario.  ...  3 

Modern  Language 3  Modern  Language 3 

(German,  French,   Spanish)  (German,  French,   Spanish) 

Journalism  III 4  Journalism    4 

Logic    4  Metaphysics    4 

History 4 

ELECTIVES. 

1  or  2  Hours. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Hours  Hours 

Journalism  Y 4      Journalism  VI 4 

*Laboratory  Journalism 2      ^Laboratory  Journalism 2 

Psychology    4      Ethics 4 

Criticism 3      Criticism 3 

History 3      History 3 

ELECTIVES. 

2  or  3  Hours. 

•  iwf 

*  Two  hours  of  Laboratory  work  equivalent  to  one  hour  recitation  or  lecture. 
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BACHELOE  OF  ARTS  IN  JOURNALISM  COURSE. 
FIRST  YEAR. 


Prescribed  Studies. 
First  Semester. 

Hours 

Latin 4 

English,  Freshman  A 3 

Modern  Language 3 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 

Physics    5 

Chemistry 5 

History 3 


Prescribed  Studies. 
Second  Semester. 

Hours 

Latin 4 

English,   Freshman  A 3 

Physics 5* 

Chemistry 5 

Modern  Language  3 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 
History 3 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Hours 

Latin 3 

English,  Sophomore   3 

Modern  Language 3 

(German,  French,   Spanish) 

Journalism  I   2 

History 3 

^Laboratory  Journalism   2 


Hours 
Latin 3 

English,  Sophomore 3 

Modern  Language 3 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 

Journalism  II   4 

History 3 

^Laboratory  Journalism   2 


THIRD  YEAR. 
Hours 


Journalism  III 4 

English  Drama 3 

History 3 

"Laboratory   Journalism    2 

Logic 4 

Latin 3 


Hours 

English  Drama 3 

Journalism  IV 4 

History 3 

^Laboratory  Journalism    2 

Metaphysics 4 

Latin 3 


ELECTIVES. 
2.  or  3  Hours. 

FOURTH  YEAR 
Hours 


English  Criticism  3 

Psychology    4 

Journalism  V 2 

■^Laboratory  Journalism   2 


Hours 

English  Criticism 3 

Ethica 4 

Journalism  VI 2 

^Laboratory  Jouralism 2 


II  istory •'!      II  istory. 


•Two  hours  of  Laboratory  Work  equivalent    i<>  one  hour  Recitation  or  Lo* 
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BACHELOE  OF  LITEEATUKE  IX  JOURNALISM  COUESE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Prescribed  Studies.  Prescribed  Studies. 

First  Semester.       ,  Second  Semester. 

Hours  Hours 

English.  Freshman  A 3      English,  Freshman  A 3 

Modern  Languages 4      Modern  Languages   4 

(German,   French,   Spanish;  (German,   French,   Spanish; 

two  required)  two  required) 

History 3      History 3 

Advertising 2      Advertising 2 

ELECTIYES. 
4  or  5  Hours. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Hours  Hours 

Short  Story  and  Scenario 3      Short  Story  and  Scenario 3 

Modern  Language 4      Modern  Language 4 

(German,  French,   Spanish)  (German,  French,   Spanish) 

•Journalism  I    4      Journalism  II    4 

History 3      History 3 

"^Laboratory  Journalism 2      ^'Laboratory  Journalism 2 

ELECTIYES. 
2  or  3  Hours. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Hours  Hours 

English,  Drama   3      English,  Drama  3 

Journalism  III    4      Journalism  IV 4 

History 3      History 3 

Logic 4      Metaphysics. 4 

Modern  Language 3      Modern  Language 3 

(German,  French,  Spanish)  (German,  French,  Spanish) 

*Laboratory  Journalism 2      ^Laboratory  Journalism 2 

ELECTIYES. 
1  or  2  Hours. 


Two  hours  of  Laboratory  work  equivalent  to  one  hour  recitation  or  lecture. 
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FOURTH  YEAR. 


Prescribed  Studies. 
First  Semester. 

Hours 

English,   Criticism    3 

Psychology 4 

Journalism  V 2 

"Laboratory  Journalism 2 

Short  Story  and  Scenario 

Writing 3 


Pi-escribed  Studies. 
Second  Semester. 


English,   Criticism    

Ethics 

Journalism  VI 

^Laboratory  Journalism  . 

Short  Story  and  Scenario 

Writing 


Hours 
....3 
....  4 
....  2 
....2 


ELECTIVES. 
2  or  3  Hours. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IX  JOURNALISM  COURSE. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


Hours 

Mathematics 3 

English,  Freshman  A 3 

Modern  Language  2 

(German,  French,   Spanish) 

Physics 5 

Chemistry 5 


Hours 

Mathematics 3 

English,  Freshman  A 3 

Modern  Language  2 

(German,  French,   Spanish) 

Physics 5 

Chemistry 5 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Horns 

Short  Story  and  Scenario 3 

Modem   Language 3 

I  ( terman,  French,  Spanish) 

Journalism  T    4 

( Ihemistry 5 

Mathematics 3 

*Laboratory  Journalism 2 


Hours 

Short  Story  and  Scenario 3 

Modern  Language 2 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 

Journalism  IT    4 

( Ihemistry 5 

M;itliem;it  ICS 3 

*Laboratory  Journalism 2 


•Two  bouri  of  Laboratory  nrork  equlvalenl  to  one  boar  recitation  <>r  lecture. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 


Prescribed  Studies. 
First  Semester. 

Hours 

English,  Drama 3 

Journalism  III    4 

History 2 

Logic 4 

Modern  Language 2 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 
^Laboratory  Journalism 2 


Prescribed  Studies. 
Second  Semester. 

Hours 

English,  Drama 3 

Journalism   IV    4 

History 2 

Metaphysics 4 

Modern  Language 2 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 

"Laboratory  Journalism 2 


ELECTIYES. 
1  or  2  Hours. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Hours 


English,  Criticism 3 

Psychology 4 

Journalism  V 4 

^Laboratory  Journalism 2 

Short  Story  and  Scenario 

Writing 3 


Hours 

English,  Criticism 3 

Ethics 4 

Journalism  VI 4 

"Laboratory  Journalism 2 

Short  Story  and  Scenario 

Writing 3 


ELECTIYES. 

2  or  3  Hours. 


ELECTIYES. 

FKESIIMAX  AXD  SOPHOMOKE  YEAKS. 


Hours 

Business  Management 2 

Political  History  of  the  United 

States 2 

Salesmanship 2 

Business  Economics 2 

Industrial  History  of  England  3 

Domestic  Trade 3 

Public  Finance   2 

Public  Speaking   2 

Physics 5 

Chemistry 5 

Mathematics 3 

Commercial  Law  1 2 

.  Sophomore  English  . , 3 

Business  Management 2 


Hours 
Political  History  of  the  United 

States 2 

Business  Economics 2 

Economic  History  of  the 

L  nited  States 3 

Foreign  Trade  2 

Industrial  Combinations   3 

Banking  Theory  and  History.  .   2 

Public  Speaking    2 

Physics 5 

Chemistry 5 

Mathematics. 3 

Commercial  Law  1 2 

Sophomore  English 3 


Two  hours  of  Laboratory  work  equivalent  to  one  hour  recitation  or  lecture. 
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JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS. 

Hours  Hours 

South  American  Markets 1      Statistics 2 

Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Foreign  Trade  2 

Money  Market   2      Banking  Theory  and  History.   2 

Money  and  Credit 2      Financial  History  of  the 

Crises  and  Depressions 2  United  States 2 

Public  Finance 2      The  Labor  Movement 3 

History  of  Economics  Theory.   2      Municipal  Government   3 

American   Government    3      Sociology 3 

Political  Economy 3      Corporation  Finance   2 

o 


Corporation  Finance 2  Public  Speaking 

Public   Speaking   2  Physics , 

Physics 5  Chemistry 

Chemistry 5  Mathematics.  .  .  . 


■j 


Mathematics 3      Commercial  Law  II 2 

Commercial  Law  II 2 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

JOURNALISM  I — Elementary  training  in  news  and  feature 
writing.  History  of  journalism.  A  comparative  study  of  newspaper 
making  and  incorporating  the  various  periods  and  changing  condi- 
tions of  newspaper  writing.  General  principles  underlying  the  writ- 
ing of  news.  Types  of  routine  news — Police,  commercial,  hotels,  soci- 
ety, sports,  politics,  etc.    Lectures,  discussions  and  practice.      4  hours. 

JOURNALISM  II — Newspaper  reporting  and  correspondence. 
Practical  training  in  news  gathering,  preparing  copy,  rewriting,  in- 
terviewing, human  interest  stories,  assignments,  Sunday  feature, 
stories,  condensing,  enlarging.  The  needs  of  the  daily  metropolitan 
press,  the  small  city  daily  and  country  weekly  are  carefully  distin- 
guished.   Lectures,  discussions  and  practice.  4  hours. 

JOURNALISM  III — Details  of  newspaper  editing  and  direct- 
ing. Correcting  proof,  writing  headlines,  editing  flimsies  of  foreign 
and  domestic  telegraph  news,  editing  copy.  Leading  metropolitan 
newspapers  are  used  as  a  basis  of  study.  Elementary  of  trade  jour- 
nalism. General  principles  underlying  trade,  technical  and  class  news 
and  feature  articles.  Publicity  promotion  training.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions and  practice.  4  hours. 
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JOUKNALISM  IV — Instructions  and  practice  in  the  methods 
of  trade,  technical  and  class  news  gathering  and  editing.  Office  work. 
Exchange  desk  exercise  The  universal  desk.  Style  books.  Black- 
listed words.  Elements  of  bulletin  writing,  flashes  and  "follow-up" 
stories.  Information  on  release  material.  Executive  duties.  Public- 
ity promotion  campaigning.  Instruction  and  practice  in  editing 
country  weeklies.  Preparing  ready  print.  Agricultural  journalism  in 
all  its  phases.  Feature  articles  for  farm  papers.  Preparation  of 
bulletins  for  the  agricultural  press.    Lectures  and  laboratory  practice. 

4  hours. 

JO UKX ALISM  V — Illustrating  news  stories.  Xews  photography. 
Cartooning.  Feature  service  mats.  Half-tone  engraving — taking  in 
the  various  steps  in  the  making  of  pictures  by  the  photo-mechanical 
processes  of  modern  establishments.  Magazine  work.  Actual  prep- 
aration of  copy.  The  field  of  the  magazine  manuscript  market,  exclu- 
sive of  the  short  story  field.     Lectures,  discussions  and  practice. 

2  hours. 

JOL^RXALISM  VI — Xewspaper  directing,  executive  duties,  com- 
position and  paper  costs.  Editorial  writing.  The  preparation  and 
presentation  of  editorial  comment  with  emphasis  on  logic,  style  and 
psychology.  The  law  of  the  press — libel,  privileged  publications,  trade 
marks,  copyrights,  etc.  Specialized  journalism  and  journalistic  ad- 
ministration, including  advertising  and  circulations.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions and  practice.  2  hours. 

SHORT  STORY — Plot,  characters,  setting — types  of  short  stor- 
ies, analysis  of  models — construction. 

SCENARIO  WRITING— Study  of  models  and  construction. 

ADVERTISING.  I,  II.— It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  present 
a  general  survey  of  advertising  in  all  its  main  branches,  supple- 
mented by  practice  work  in  technique  and  class  discussions  of  practi- 
cal advertising  and  merchandising  problems. 

The  chief  subjects  covered  are:  preparation  of  copy;  sources  of 
data ;  psychology  of  appeal ;  color ;  laws  of  memory ;  emphasis ;  induc- 
ing action;  analysis  of  successful  advertisements;  mediums;  trade 
marks;  art;  engraving;  lithography;  electrotyping ;  type;  paper; 
printing;  direct  literature;  follow-up  system;  house  organs;  selling 
methods ;  the  campaign  as  a  whole ;  the  advertising  agency.      2  hours. 

Text:    Starch's  Advertising,  supplemented  by  lectures. 
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ECONOMICS. 

COUESE.I.    Business  Economics.    I,  II;  (2). 

COURSE  III.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  II;  (3). 

COUESE  IV.    Industrial  History  of  England.    I;  (3). 

COUESE  V.    Domestic  Trade.    I;  (3). 

COUESE  VI.    Foreign  Trade.    II;  (2). 

COUESE  VII.     South  American  Markets.     I;  (1). 

COUESE  VIII.    Industrial  Combinations.    II;  (3). 

COUESE  XL     Statistics.     II;  (2). 

COUESE  XII.    Banking  Theory  and  History.    II;  (2). 

COUESE  XIII.     Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market. 

I;  (2). 

COUESE  XIV.    Money  and  Credit.    I;  (2). 

COUESE  XV.    Crises  and  Depressions.    I;  (2). 

COUESE  XVI.      Financial   History    of   the    United    States. 

II;  (2). 

COUESE  XVII.    Public  Finance.    I;  (2). 
COUESE  XVIII.    History  of  Economic  Theory.    I;  (2). 
COUESE  XIX.    The  Labor  Movement.    II;  (3). 
COUESE  XX.     American  Government.     II;   (3). 
COUESE  XXI.     Municipal  Government.    II;  (3). 

COUESE  XXII.     Political   History   of   the   United   Statks. 

I,  II;  (2). 
COUESE  XXIII.    Sociology.    II;  (3). 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTEATION. 

OOUK8E  V.     Business  Management.    I,  II;  (2). 
COUESE  VI.    Corporation  Finance.    I,  II;  (2.) 
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COURSE  X.     Salesmanship.    I;  (2). 

These  courses  are  described  in  the  section  of  the  School  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

LANGUAGE. 

COURSE  I.     Freshman  English.    I,  II;  (3). 

Freshman  A.  A  study  of  English  versification,  essentials  .  f 
verse-composition,  accompanied  by  practice  in  verse  forms;  study  of 
models;  lyric  and  narrative  poetry. 

Fiction.  Theory  of  fiction — the  novel,  romance,  tale,  short  story; 
examination  and  analysis,  extensive  and  intensive;  the  construction 
of  the  novel ;  intensive  examination  of  models ;  extensive  examination 
of  some  of  the  masterpieces. 

Freshman  B.  The  repetition  of  fundamentals,  grammatical  and 
rhetorical.  The  essentials  of  composition;  the  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence and  the  paragraph ;  the  four  forms  of  composition ;  daily  themes 
illustrating  the  principles  of  composition. 

COURSE  II.     Sophomore  English.    I,  II;  (3). 

The  theory  of  the  written  speech ;  the  forms  of  oratory ;  for  inten- 
sive study  a  number  of  masterpieces  are  taken';  one  speech  every  two 
weeks  is  selected  for  extensive  study;  daily  exercises  in  composition; 
one  formal  speech  every  two  weeks. 

COURSE  III.    Junior  English.    I,  II;  (3). 

The  study  of  the  drama,  technical  and  literary;  analysis  and 
composition. 

Texts:    Shakespeare,  Sheridan,  Goldsmith  and  later  writers. 

COURSE  IV.    Senior  English.    I,  II;  (3). 

Criticism  and  aesthetics;  theories  of  the  beautiful;  imagination; 
emotion;  ethical  standards  in  fine  art;  schools  of  criticism. 
Essays  and  themes. 

COURSES  VI,  VII.    German.    I,  II;  (2)  during  two  years. 
Course  VI  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge 
of  modern  German. 

Course  VIII  is  a  continuation  of  Course  VII  and  is  intended  for 
those  who  wish  to  acquire  greater  proficiency  in  speaking  and  writing 
German. 
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COURSES  VII,  IX.    Spanish.    I,  II;  (2)  during  two  years. 
The   courses   aim  ^to   impart  to  the  student  an  easy  and  exact 
command  of  the  language,  sufficient  for  all  commercial  purposes. 

COURSES  XI,  XII.    French.    I,  II;  (2)  during  two  years. 

COURSE  XIII.     Public  Speaking.     I,  II;   (2). 

This  course  aims  ;at  equipping  the  student  with  readiness  of 
speech,  correct  thinking,  facility  and  ease  of  expression,  force  and 
power  of  argumentation  and  demonstration. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
COURSE  I.    Logic.    I;  (4). 

COURSE  II.    Psychology.    I;  (4). 

These  courses  are  described  in  the  section  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  Department. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

The  courses  in  mathematics  and  sciences  are  described  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Department. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
College       of       Law 
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OFFICERS 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J President 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

REV.  HUGH  B.  MacMAHON,  S.  J Faculty  Regent 

MAX  SCHOETZ,  A.B.,  LL.B Dean 

FACULTY 

ORLAF  ANDERSON,  LL.B. 

HON.  A.  C.  BACKUS,  LL.B.,  LL.D., 

Judge  Municipal  Court,  Milwaukee  County. 

CHAS.  E.  CANRIGHT,  LL.B. 

W.  D.  CORRIGAN,  LL.B.,  LL.M. 

WILLIAM  H.  CHURCHILL,  LL.B. 

HON.  FRANZ  C.  ESCHWEILER,  LL.D., 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

JOHN  McD.  FOX,  A.B.,  LL.  B. 

A.  B.  HOUGHTON,  Ph.B.,  J.D. 

REV.  H.  B.  MacMAHON,  S.J. 

EUGENE  L.  McINTYRE,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

PAUL  R.  NEWCOMB,  LL.B. 

MAX  W.  NOHL,  LL.B. 

REV.  H.  C.  NOONAN,  S.J. 

CARL  B.  RIX,  LL.M. 

MAX  SCHOETZ,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

DAVID  A.  SONDEL,  LL.B. 

EDWARD  W.  SPENCER,  LL.B. 

ERICH  C.  STERN,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

FRANCIS  X.  SWIETLIK,  M.A.,  LL.B.   (On  Leave— C apt  in 

U.S.A.) 
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A.  C.  UMBREIT,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

CLIFTON  WILLIAMS,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

City  Attorney. 

KATHERINE  S.  KELLY, 

Law  Librarian. 

HAROLD  J.  MARCOE, 

Assistant  Law  Librarian. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

In  May,  1908,  Marquette  University  purchased  the  Milwaukee 
Law  School,  an  evening1  institution,  which  had  been  in  operation 
nearly  fifteen  years,  with  over  a  hundred  graduates  in  the  active 
practice  of  law  in  Milwaukee  and  elsewhere.  Later  it  absorbed  the 
Milwaukee  University  Law  School,  an  evening  institution  then  re- 
cently organized.  These  schools  with  their  students  and  the  strong- 
est members  of  their  faculties  and  other  instructors  formed  the  basis 
of  the  present  Night  Law  School  at  Marquette,  which  began  its  reg- 
ular work  under  the  new  order  of  things  and  as  the  only  night  law 
school  in  Milwaukee,  in  September,  1908. 

In  the  meantime  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  after  mature 
consideration  and  consultation  with  leading  members  of  the  bench 
and  bar,  decided  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  day  law  school  in  Mil- 
waukee, with  the  organization  and  advantages  of  other  standard  law 
schools  of  the  country.  The  day  school  opened  September  26,  1908, 
and  later  became  a  member  of  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 

Since  September,  1910,  the  College  of  Law  has  had  its  own  sep- 
arate building,  formerly  the  Mackie  mansion,  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Grand  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street,  remodeled  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  its  work. 

THE  FACULTY. 

In  addition  to  the  resident  full-time  professors,  the  faculty  is 
composed  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  members  of  the 
bench  and  bar  of  Milwaukee.  This  composition  of  the  teaching  staff 
gives  the  College  of  Law  an  atmosphere  more  practical  and  less  aca- 
demic than  is  found  in  many  schools.  It  brings  the  student  in  con- 
tact from  the  outset  with  the  practical  and  everyday  life  of  the  legal 
profession. 
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However,  the  successful  lawyer  does  not  always  make  a  success- 
ful teacher.  It  has,  therefore,  been  the  endeavor  of  the  School  to 
secure  for  its  instructors  men  who  not  only  take  high  rank  at  the 
bar,  but  who  have  been  trained  in  the  best  universities  and  law  schools 
of  the  country.  Such  men  possess  not  only  wide  empirical  knowledge 
of  the  practical  lawyer  in  a  large  city,  but  also  the  broad,  comprehen- 
sive basis  of  theory  and  method  which  is  indispensable  to  the  success- 
ful teacher.  The  School  is  singularly  fortunate  in  being  able  to  ob- 
tain such  men  from  the  large  and  able  bar  of  Milwaukee.  Neither 
the  purely  scientific  nor  the  practical  element  of  legal  education  is 
neglected,  and  such  a  faculty  cannot  fail  to  produce  lawyers  equipped 
with  the  greatest  professional  efficiency  and  the  highest  ideals. 

TWO  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  is  carried  out  in  two  courses,  viz. :  a 
day  course  and  an  evening  course.  The  University  strongly  recom- 
mends the  day  course  whenever  possible.  The  circumstances  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  desirable  law  students  have  made  the 
evening  school  of  law  a  necessity  in  the  large  cities  of  this  country 
at  the  present  time.  These  young  men  are  forced  to  work  during 
the  day.  However,  bright  and  ambitious  and  well  prepared,  they  can- 
not take  advantage  of  courses  given  during  the  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  experience  has  amply  shown  that  in  this  class  of  aspirants  we 
often  find  the  very  brightest  legal  talent.  Some  of  the  ablest  law- 
yers and  judges  in  the  country  have  received  their  legal  training  in 
these  night  schools. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  offer  the  equivalent  of  training  and 
knowledge  in  an  evening  course  to  that  which  is  given  in  a  day 
course  and  prospective  students  should  endeavor  to  enter  the  day 
course  if  at  all  possible;  the  fact  that  the  evening  course  is  connect- 
ed with  a  department  of  the  University,  is  presided  over  by  the  same 
officers  as  is  the  day  course,  and  is  conducted  by  day  course  methods, 
raises  it  far  above  the  standard  of  ordinary  proprietary  evening  law 
schools.  A  four-year  course  has  been  adopted  and  put  in  operation. 
It  has  been  formulated  after  most  painstaking  study  of  the  prob- 
lems  of  sequence  and  arrangement  of  studies  and  provides  for  train- 
ing in  all  flif  principal  branches  of  the  law  as  taught  in  the  best  uni- 
versity law  schools.  The  night  course  is  in  no  sense  a  mere  lecture 
course,  bu1  the  work  is  carried  on  under  the  same  strict  regulations 
as  to  attendance,  written  examinations,  dismissals  for  poor  scholar- 
ship, etc.,  as  in   the  day  course  and.  on  the  whole,  gives  us  as  sub- 
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stantial  and  thorough  a  preparation  for  practice  as  any  course  of  this 
character  can  give. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  the  case  method.  By  the  study. 
comparison  and  discussion  of  selected  cases  the  principles  of  law  are 
developed  and  their  practical  application  brought  out.  This  method 
of  training  develops  the  student's  power  of  legal  analysis  and  incul- 
cates habits  of  accurate  reasoning.  At  the  same  time  the  develop- 
ment of  the  principles  of  law  in  the  decisions  of  the  Wisconsin  Su- 
preme Court  and  statutory  enactments  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
is  emphasized  so  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  as  it  actually 
exists  in  Wisconsin  is  imparted. 

Suitable  text  books  on  all  the  courses  of  study  are  provided  in 
the  College  Law  Library  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

PEE-LEGAL  COURSE. 

Students  preparing  for  the  study  of  law  are  urgently  advised  to 
pursue  courses  in  Political  Economy.  Political  Science  and  Govern- 
ment. English  and  American  Constitutional  and  Political  History, 
Logic  and  Sociology. 

DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

The  University  debating  society,  "The  Marquette  Oratorical  As- 
sociation"— open  to  all  law  students  except  graduates  of  the  Arts 
and  Science  course — devotes  itself  to  the  training  of  its  members  in 
public  speaking.,  debating  and  parliamentary  law. 

PRACTICE  COURT. 

For  training  in  the  conduct  of  trials,  a  regular  practice  court 
has  been  instituted.  All  second  and  third  year  students  are  divided 
into  law  firms  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  cases  assigned  to 
each  which  they  must  prosecute  or  defend  during  the  year.  All  steps 
in  procedure  from  the  justice  court  through  the  Supreme  Court  and 
including  procedure  before  the  Railroad.  Tax  and  Industrial  Com- 
missions are  taken  up.  The  court  is  under  the  direction  of  a  regular 
instructor  and  at  least  two  years'  work  in  it  is  a  prerequisite  for 
graduation.  The  court  has  done  very  successful  work  during  the 
years  of  its  existence  and  it  is  believed  a  more  practical  and  work- 
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able  scheme  has  been  developed  than  is  generally  in  use  in  this  work 
in  other  law  schools. 

LEGAL  CLINIC. 

After  a  course  of  two  years  is  completed  in  the  Moot  Court  of 
the  College  of  Law,  the  members  of  the  Senior  class  will  be  required 
as  a  prerequisite  for  a  degree,  to  serve  as  assistant  in  the  office  of 
the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  of  Milwaukee.  They  will  be  in  the  office  of 
the  bureau  during  the  period  assigned  for  such  service.  The  course 
assists  the  Legal  Aid  Society  on  one  hand,  and  gives  the  students 
actual  practice  in  real  cases. 

MARQUETTE  LAW  REVIEW. 

This  publication  is  issued  quarterly  by  the  students  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Law.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  create  a  bond  between  the 
students  and  the  alumni  of  the  school  and  to  acquaint  all  lawyers 
with  the  fact  that  the  Cream  City  is  the  locus  in  quo  of  the  most 
progressive  law  school  in  the  middle  west. 

A  resume  of  Wisconsin  law  and  a  discussion  and  exposition  of 
matters  which  are  deemed  of  special  practical  value  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin Bar  are  contained  in  each  volume. 

It  aims  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Bar  of  Wisconsin,  and,  while 
so  doing,  make  known  the  ideals  of  the  school  and  communicate  its 
spirit. 

LOCATION  AND  SESSIONS. 

Classes  in  both  day  and  evening  courses  are  conducted  in  the 
law  building,  Grand  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street. 

The  sessions  of  the  evening  course  are  held  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays,  from  7  to  9:30,  and  on  Fridays,  from  6:30  to  9:30 
o'clock. 

SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  building  is  located  near  the  Public  Library  of  this  city.  It 
is  within  a  few  minutes'  ride  of  the  Court  House,  where  six  divi- 
aions  of  the  Circuit  Court,  besides  the  District  Court  and  County 
Court  arc  in  constant  session.  The  students  have  also  the  advantage 
of  attending  the  sessions  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  the 
Municipal  Court  and  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Courts  of  inferior  juris- 
diction. 
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The  students  thus  have  every  opportunity  for  observing  the 
practical  workings  of  the  law  as  exhibited  in  the  trial  of  cases,  the 
probate  of  estates,  etc.,  and  the  law  offices  of  the  city  afford  still 
further  opportunities  for  gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  con- 
duct of  office  business.  These  advantages  are  peculiar  to  large  cities, 
and  this  school  can  therefore  offer  practical  advantages  to  be  had 
nowhere  else  in  this  vicinity. 

A  considerable  number  of  students,  especially  in  the  later  years 
of  their  course,  find  employment  as  law  clerks,  in  the  law  offices  of 
the  city  during  part  of  the  day,  thus  supplementing  their  class  room 
work  by  a  kind  of  training  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  school  and 
which  only  a  large  city  can  afford. 

For  such  students  as  find  it  necessary,  or  deem  it  advisable,  to 
earn  part  or  all  of  their  expenses  while  studying,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  Milwaukee  offers  advantages  which  are  not  found  in  smaller 
places;  and  for  all  students,  whatever  their  inclinations,  a  metropol- 
itan city  offers  advantages  in  the  way  of  churches,  literary  institu- 
tions, amusements,  etc.,  which  come  only  with  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion.    A  student  employment  bureau  is  in  operation. 

LIBEAEY. 
See  chapter  on  Library. 

ADMISSION  OF  STUDEXTS. 
See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

ADVAXCED  STAXDIXG. 

See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

Students  presenting  proper  credits  from  reputable  law  schools 
may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  at  the  discretion  of  the  fac- 
ulty. 

TUITIOX  AXD  FEES. 

See  chapter  on  Tuition  and  Fees. 

BOOKS. 

The  cost  of  books  needed  for  the  course  is  approximately  as  fol- 
lows :     First  year,  $30;  second  year,  $25;  and  the  third  year,  $30. 
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The  University  maintains  a  law  book  store  where  students  may 
be  supplied  without  inconvenience. 

PEIZES. 

The  American  Law  Booh  Company  Prize. — The  company  estab- 
lished in  1915  The  Cyc  Prize,  consisting  of  a  complete  set  of  forty- 
three  volumes  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure.  This  prize 
is  to  be  awarded  to  the  student  obtaining  the  highest  scholarship 
honors  upon  his  graduation.  The  person  to  whom  the  prize  is  award- 
ed is  also  eligible  to  compete  for  one  of  the  three  Corpus  Juris  Schol- 
arships of  $500  each  established  by  the  company  for  graduate  study 
in  law.  The  competition  for  the  scholarship  is  by  thesis  on  an  as- 
signed subject. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  publishers  the  College  of  Law  k 
enabled  to  offer  also  to  the  three  most  deserving  students  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  faculty  the  following  prizes: 

"The  Little  Brown  &  Co.  of  Boston  Prize,"  a  set  of 'Anglo- Ameri- 
can Legal  Essays. 

"The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  of  Indianapolis  Prize,"  Jones  Legal 
Forms. 

"The  Callaghan  &  Co.  of  Chicago  Prize,"  Cyclopedic  Law  Dic- 
tionary, and  Andrews  American  Law. 

LIVING  EXPENSES  FOR  STUDENTS. 

See  chapter  on  Living  Expenses. 

Students  may  apply  at  the  University  for  information  and  direc- 
tion as  to  desirable  board  and  lodging. 

MUSICAL,  LITERARY  AND  ATHLETIC  ORGANIZATIONS. 

See  chapter  on  Organization. 

All  literary,  social  and  similar  organizations  in  the  University 
are  open  to  students  of  law.  Among  these  are  the  University  Band, 
the  Orchestra  and  the  Glee  Club,  which  afford  opportunity  for  those 
who  desire  to  keep  up  their  music,  or  to  cultivate  their  taste  and 
talent  for  music  and  song. 

REGULATIONS. 

1 .  The  work  of  the  first  year  is  prescribed  and  must  be  taken 
as  hereinafter  outlined,  except  that  in  the  second  semester  the  stu- 
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.'cut  may  choose  one  of  the  following  courses:  Agency  or  Domestic 
Relations;  Partnership  or  [nsurance. 

•2.  In  the  second  and  third  year  every  student  is  required  to 
take  the  courses  in  Evidence,  Keal  Property  II,  Corporations,  Equity 
il.  Constitutional  Law  I,  Wills,  Sales  and  Negotiable  Instruments. 
Each  student  may.  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  secretary,  elect  from 
the  rest  of  the  course-  sufficient  to  make  up  his  quota  of  hours.  All 
Students  must  take  the  course  in  Legal  Ethics  and  three  years  of 
work  in  the  Practice  Court. 

3.  Those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  two  years  of  resi- 
work   in  any  reputable  law   school  having  at  least  the  same 

standards  as  the  College  of  Law,  will  be  graduated  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  one  year  of  residence  work  here. 

4.  Twelve  semester  hours,  that  is,  twelve  hours  per  week,  is  full 
work;  but  the  students  of  high  standing  may,  with  the  consent  of 
tin-  secretary,  be  permitted  to  take  not  over  15  hours  per  week.  Fresh- 
men may  be  permitted  to  take  not  over  fourteen  hours  per  week. 

5.  Students  who  maintain  an  average  over  90  for  the  three 
years'  work  will  be  granted  the  degree  "cum  laude." 

6.  Written  examinations  are  given  in  every  subject  at  the  end 
of  each  semester. 

7.  Students  absent  from  class  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
time  will  be  debarred  from  examinations,  except  upon  vote  of  the 
Faculty  for  good  cause  shown. 

8.  A  marking  of  70  is  required  to  pass  in  any  examination.  A 
marking  between  60  and  70  is  designated  a  "condition"  and  a  mark- 
ing under  60  is  designated  a  "failure." 

9.  A  condition  in  any  subject  entitles  the  student  to  take  the 
next  regular  class  examination  in  the  subject  for  its  removal.  In 
case  of  a  failure  the  subject  must  be  taken  over  in  class  and  a  pass- 
ing mark  attained. 

10.  Conditions  may  not  be  removed  until  at  least  one  semester 
has  passed  after  the  examination  at  which  they  were  imposed.  Con- 
ditions may  be  removed  without  extra  charge  at  the  next  regular 
class  examination  in  the  subject.  Students  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  secretary,  substitute  an  equivalent  number  of  hours  of  work  in 
any  other  subject  for  subjects  in  which  they  have  been  conditioned 
or  failed  except  in  the  required  subjects.  A  substitution  may  be 
made  for  only  one  of  the  required  subjects  if  a  condition  was  ob- 
tained in  it,  but  in  case  of  a  failure  it  must  be  repeated  in  class. 
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11.  Any  student  who  obtains  or  gives  information  during  an 
examination  will  be  failed  in  the  subject  of  that  examination. 

12.  A  student  who  fails  to  pass  in  a  second  examination  in  a 
subject  in  which  he  has  been  conditioned,  will  be  considered  a  failure 
and  must  take  the  subject  over  in  class. 

13.  Special  examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  will  only 
be  given  in  the  Senior  year  when  necessary  to  graduation  or  upon 
vote  of  the  Faculty  and  upon  the  prepayment  of  the  prescribed  fee. 

14.  A  student  who  fails  to  pass  in  more  than  one-half  of  the 
work  of  any  semester  will  be  dismissed. 

15.  Degree  students  are  prohibited  from  taking  the  examination 
for  admission  to  the  bar  in  Wisconsin  before  they  have  been  in  res- 
idence the  number  of  years  required  in  their  respective  course.  No 
degree  will  be  given  to  any  student  violating  this  rule  and,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Faculty,  he  may  be  summarily  dismissed. 

16.  All  schedules  of  studies  are  Subject  to  change  if  such 
changes  are  deemed  for  the  best  interest  of  the  School. 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

FOUR-YEAR  DAY  COURSE. 

FIRST    SEMESTER.  SECOND  SEMESTER. 

Per  Week  Per  Week 

Study  of  Cases 1  hour  Torts 2  hours 

Criminal  Law 2  hours  Common  Law  Pleading.  .2  hours 

Torts 2  hours  Property  I   1  hour 

Natural  Law   1  hour  Natural  Law 1  hour 

English 5  hours  English 5  hours 

Argumentation 2  hours  Argumentation 2  hours 

ELECT1VES. 
4  Hours. 

Economics 2  hours      Economics 2  hours 

American  Government    .  .4  hours      Sociology 4  hours 

|  ;,.,-,„ ;m 4  hours      Ethics 4  hours 

Ajneyican    Hlsjtpiy    4  hours      Psychology 4  hours 

Logic 4  hours     German 4  hours 

Logic 4  hour.- 
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THEEE-YEAR  DAY  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 
The  Study  of  Cases.     I;  (1).*    How  to  read  a  case;  the  doc- 
trine of  a  case;  decision  and  dicta;  stare  decisis;  reports  of  cases, 
beadnotes;  opinions,  digests,  etc. 
Wambaugh's  Shah/  of  Cases.  Mr.  Umbreif. 

Criminal  Law.     I;  (2).     The  general  principles  of  the  criminal 
law.   such  as  criminal   acts,   attempts,   consent,  criminal  intent  and 
circumstances  affecting,  agency,  accessories,  crimes  against  the  per- 
Bon,  property,  statutory  crimes. 
Mikell's  Cases  on   Criminal  Lair.  Judge  Backus. 

Criminal  Procedure.    I;  (1).     Common  Law  and  Statutory,  in- 
dictment,   information,    complaint,    pleas,    procedure,    writ    of   error, 
double  jeopardy,  constitutional  provisions. 
Mikell's  Cases  on  Criminal  Procedure.  Mr.  Umbreit, 

Contracts.  I,  II;  (3).  Mutual  assent,  offers  and  their  revoca- 
tion and  acceptance,  consideration,  contracts  under  seal,  statute  of 
frauds,  right  of  beneficiaries,  interpretation,  joint  and  several  con- 
bracts,  alternative  and  conditional  contracts,  illegality,  impossibility, 
fraud,  error,  duress,  recision,  renunciation,  novation,  accord  and  sat- 
isfaction, and  release. 
Keener  s  Cases  on  Contracts.  Mr.  Spencer. 

Torts.  I,  II;  (2).  Wrongs  independent  of  contracts,  including 
trespasses  to  person  and  property,  conversion,  negligence,  proximate 
legal  cause,  contributory  negligence,  duties  of  land  owners,  hazardous 
occupations,  liabilities  for  injuries  by  animals,  deceit,  slander,  libel, 
malicious  prosecution,  interference  with  social  and  business  relations, 
strikes,  boycotts,  unfair  trade. 
Cooley  on  Torts.  Judge  Eschweiler. 

Personal  Property,  Including  Bailments.  I;  (2).  Nature  and 
kind-  of  personal  property  and  its  acquisition,  including  judgments, 
statute  of  limitations,  gifts,  accession  and  confusion,  rights  and 
duties  of  various  kinds  of  bailees  and  bailors,  acquisition,  enforce- 
ment and  loss  of  liens. 
Warren  Cases  on  Property.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

Agency.     II;    (2).     Nature   of   the   relation    of   principal   and 


*The  Roman  numerals  I  and  II,   indicate  respective  semesters.     The  Arabic 
numerals  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  credit  hours. 
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agent,  and  master  and  servant.     Appointment,  liabilities  of  principal 
torts,  contracts,  crimes,  liabilities  of  agent,  parties  to  writings,  un- 
disclosed principal,  duties  of  principal  to  agent,  delegation  of  agency, 
ratification  and  termination. 
Reinhard's  Cases  on  Agency.  Mr.  Stern, 

Equity.  I,  II;  (2).  Xatnre  and  equity  and  equity  jurisdiction, 
specific  performance  of  contracts,  affirmative  contracts,  negative  con- 
tracts, third  persons,  legal  consequences  of  right  to  specific  perform- 
ance, partial  performance,  consideration,  marketable  title,  statute  of 
frauds,  plaintiff's  conduct  as  a  defense,  mistake,  hardship,  mutuality. 
Ames'  Cases  in  Equity  Jurisdiction.  Mr.  Houghton. 

Common  Law  Pleading.    I,  (1);  II,  (2).    Forms  of  action,  nec- 
essary allegations,  defenses,  motions,  demurrers,  defects  in  form  and 
substance,  amendments,  defaults,  pleas,  dilatory  to  capacity  and  in 
bar  by  way  of  traverse  or  confession  and  avoidance. 
Sunderland's  Cases  on  Pleading.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Real  Property  i.     II;   (1).     Introduction  course  in  real- proper- 
ty, including  historical  development,  tenures,  estates,  seisin  and  con- 
veyance, statute  of  uses,  trusts,  fixtures,  emblements,  etc. 
Warren   Cases  on   Property  and  Kirch  wey's  Readings  on  Real  Prop- 
erty. Mr.  Rix. 

Natural  Law.  Fundamental  Ethics;  ethics  and  law;  morality; 
its  standard,  its  relation  to  law;  concept  of  law,  natural  and  positive, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil;  relation  of  positive  to  natural  law;  sanction 
of  law,  its  source  of  obligation ;  application  to  the  individual,  family 
and  state. 
Coppen's  Ethics.     One  hour,  first  and  second  semester.  Pres.  Noonan. 

Legal  Bibliography.     II;   (1).     The  use  of  law  books,  statutes, 
fheir  use,  cases,  their  authority,  making  headnotes,  briefing,  practical 
exercises  in  making  trial  and  appeal  briefs.     (Required.) 
Cooley,  The  Esc  of  Law  Boo/.s.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  YEARS. 

Code  Pleadings.  I,  (2);  II,  (1).  Changes  introduced  by  the 
code3,  forma  of  action,  necessary  allegations,  the  complaint,  prayer 
for  relief,  answers  including  general  and  special  denials,  new  matter. 
equitable  defenses;  counter  claims,  pleading  several  defenses,  replie> 
and  demurrers. 
Sunderland's  Cases  on  Code  Pleading.  Mr.   Williamq 
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Evidence.  I,  II;  (2).  Nature  of  evidence,  functions  of  court 
and  jury,  judicial  notice,  burden  of  proof,  presumptions,  admissions, 
confessions,  rules  of  exclusion,  relevancy,  remoteness,  character  evi- 
dence, hearsay  and  exceptions,  the  opinion  rule  and  exceptions,  real 
evidence,  contents  and  execution  of  writings,  parol  evidence  rule. 
best  evidence  rule,  competency,  privilege,  examination  and  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses.  (Required.) 
Wigmore's  Cases  on  Evidence,  Second  Edition.  Mr.  Corrigan. 

Private  Corporations.  I;  (3).  Nature,  classification  and  crea- 
tion of  corporations  and  their  relation  to  members  and  stockholders, 
stock  subscriptions,  promoters,  interpretation  of  charters,  formality 
of  contracts,  powers  and  duties  of  directors,  rights  of  stockholders, 
dividends,  transfer  of  stock,  forfeiture  of  charters,  corporate  liabili- 
ties, ultra-vires  acts,  rights  and  remedies  of  creditors,  preferences, 
stockholders'  liability,  dissolution,  receiverships,  foreign  corporations. 
(Required.) 
Cornfield  and  Woemser^'s  Cases  on  Private  Corporations.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

Real  Property  ii.    I,  II;  (2).    Essentials,  estates,  natural  rights, 
tments,  covenants  running  with  land,  rents,  landlord  and  tenant, 

prescriptions,  deeds  and  their  execution,  notice  and  record,  covenants 

for  title,   estoppel,  dedication,  adverse   possession   and  landlord   and 

tenant.     (Required.) 

Finch's  Cases  on  Real  Property,  Vol.  1.  Mr.  Rix. 

Sales.     I;   (2).     Subject  matter  of  sale,  executory  and  executed 
sales,  bills  of  lading,  jus-disponendi,   stoppage   in  transitu,   factors' 
acts,  conditions  and  warranties  and  remedies  for  breach  of  warranty 
or  conditions.     (Required.) 
Benjamin  s  Cases  on  Sales.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Negotiable  Instruments.  II;  (2).  Formal  requisites,  accept- 
ance, indorsement,  transfer,  purchase  for  value  without  notice,  ex- 
tinguishment, obligation  of  parties,  checks,  diligence,  presentment, 
dishonor,  protest,  notice,  negotiable  instruments'  act  in  Wisconsin. 
(Required.) 
Smith  and  Moore's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Xotes.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

Guaranty  and  Suretyship.  II;  (2).  Difference  between  guar- 
anty and  suretyship,  statute  of  frauds,  surety's  defenses,  surety's 
right  to  subrogation,  indemnity,  contribution  or  exonoration,  cred- 
itor's rights  against  surety  and  corporate  and  compensated  suretyship. 
Hening's  Cases  on  Suretyship.  Mr.  Stem. 
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Municipal  Corporations.  II;  (2).  Creation,  annexation,  divi- 
sion, dissolution,  succession,  local  self-government,  local  improve- 
ments and  services,  local  taxation,  municipal  property,  streets  and 
alleys,  municipal  contracts,  liability  for  torts,  expenditures  and  dona- 
tions, indebtedness  and  its  constitutional  limit,  police  power,  restric- 
tions, control  of  public  utilities  act  of  Wisconsin. 
Cooley's  Cases  and  Text  on  Municipal  Corporations.        Mr.  Schoetz. 

Equity  n.  I;  (2).  Bills  for  an  account,  specific  reparation  and 
prevention  of  torts,  waste,  trespasses,  nuisance,  disturbance  of  ease- 
ments, interference  with  business  relations,  such  as  monopoly  rights, 
including  patents,  trademarks,  copyrights  and  franchises,  bills  of  in- 
terpleader, bills  of  peace  and  quia  timet,  cancellation  of  contracts, 
cloud  on  title,  perpetuation  of  testimony,  duress,  undue  influence 
and  illegality.  (Required.) 
Ames   Cases  in  Equity.  Mr.  Houghton. 

Code  Practice  i.  I;  (2.)  Powers  of  courts,  jurisdiction  in  rem, 
in  personam  and  quasi  in  rem,  commencement  of  actions,  venue, 
service  of  summons  or  process,  appearance,  court  records,  various 
dockets  and  transcripts,  parties  filing  and  serving  pleadings,  defaults, 
assessment  of  damages,  entry  of  judgment,  motions  to  set  aside  de- 
faults or  vacate  judgments,  amendments,  preparation  and  trial  of 
cases,  striking  jury,  right  to  open  and  close  presentation  of  evidence, 
instruction  to  jury,  motions  for  new  trial. 
Sunderland's  Cases.  Mr.  Williams. 

Code  Practice  ii.  II;  (1).  Judgments,  form  and  mode  of  en- 
tering, by  confession,  enforcement  thereof,  judgment  liens'  execu- 
tions, review  of  judgments  on  appeal,  finality  of  judgment,  nature 
of  appellate  jurisdiction,  preservation  of  errors,  bills  of  exceptions, 
certificates  of  evidence,  appealable  orders,  appeals,  writs  of  error, 
preparation  of  transcript,  assignment  of  error,  hearings,  briefs,  oral 
arguments,  judgments  of  appellate  court,  affirmance,  reversal,  modi- 
fication, costs  on  appeal,  proceedings  in  lower  court,  attachment,  gar- 
nishment, replevin,  receivership,  injunctions,  foreclosures. 
Sunderland's  Cases,  Wisconsin  Statutes  and  Cases.        Mr.  Williams. 

Real  Property.  I,  II;  (2).  Future  interests,  life  estates,  fees 
and  fees  tail,  contingent,  remainders,  executory  devices,  powers,  rule 
againsl  perpetuities,  conditions,  restraints  on  alienation,  joint  owner- 
ship,  courtesy,  dower  mortgage-,  rights  and  privileges  of  mortgages, 
foreclosure,  redemption  and  discharge. 
Finch's  Cases  on  Real  Property.  Mr.  Rix. 
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Domestic  Relations.  I;  (2).  The  course  treats  of  the  rights, 
liabilities  and  disabilities  incident  to  status,  whether  involved  in  the 
family  relation  or  not.  It  includes  husband  and  wife,  parent  and' 
child,  legitimacy  and  adoption,  infants,  insane  persons,  guardian  and 
ward,  citizens  and  aliens.  The  subjects  of  marriage,  promise  to  mar- 
ry, rights  of  spouses  in  each  other's  property,  transactions  between 
spouses,  torts  during  the  marital  relation,  separation,  divorce  and 
alimony  are  included.  The  subject  of  master  and  servant,  sometimes 
embraced  in  this  course,  are  given  in  connection  with  agency. 
Woodruff's  Cases  on  Domestic  Relations.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

Insurance.  II;  (2).  Marine,  fire  and  life  insurance,  insurable 
interest,  concealment,  misrepresentation,  warranties,  subrogation,  con- 
ditions precedent  and  subsequent,  waiver,  estoppel,  election,  powers 
of  agents,  assignees  and  beneficiaries,  credit  and  employers'  liability 
insurance.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Wisconsin  Standard 
Fire  Policy. 
Richard's  Cases  on  Insurance.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

Wills.      I;   (2).      Testamentary  capacity,  execution,  alteration, 
revocation   and  republican,   incorporation  by  reference,  probate,  ex- 
ecutors, ademption  of  legacies,  with  special  attention  to  Wisconsin 
Btatute3.     (Required.) 
Costigans  Cases  on  Wills  and  selected  cases.  Mr.  Nohl. 

Probate  Practice  and  Procedure.  II;  (1).  The  probate  of 
wills  and  intestate  estates,  practice  in  the  county  court,  appoint- 
ment of  guardians,  filing  and  settlement  of  claims,  closing  of  estates, 
intestate  descent  and  distribution  of  real  and  personal  property,  dis- 
charge of  executors  and  administrators. 
Statutes  of  Wisconsin  and  selected  cases.  %  Mr.  Nohl. 

Constitutional  Law  i.  I;  (3).  Written  constitutions  and  their 
amendment,  power  to  declare  laws  unconstitutional,  due  process  of 
law,  judicial  proceedings,  separation  of  powers,  delegation  of  legisla- 
tive power,  limitations  on  legislative  power,  due  process  of  law,  equal- 
ity, fourteenth  amendment,  police  power  and  eminent  domain.  (Re- 
quired.) 
Hall's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

Constitutional  Law  ii.  II;  (2).  Jurisdiction  of  federal  courts, 
express  and  implied  powers  of  the  United  States  Government,  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  of  citizens,  suffrage,  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  amendments,  taxation,  ex  post  facto  and  retroactive  laws, 
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laws   impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,   interstate  and   interna- 
tional commerce,  coining  money,  making  war  and  peace. 
Hall's  Cases  on   Constitutional  Law.  Mr.   Umbreit. 

Conflict  of  Laws.  II;  (2).  Jurisdiction,  sources  of  law  and 
comity,  territorial  jurisdiction,  jurisdiction  in  rem  and  in  personam. 
remedies,  rights  of  action  and  procedure,  creation  of  rights,  personal 
rights,  property  rights,  inheritance,  obligation  ex  delicto  and  ex  con- 
tractu. Recognition  and  enforcement  of  rights,  personal  relations, 
administration  of  estates,  judgments,  obligations. 
Lorenzen's  Cases  on  Conflict  of  Laws.  Mr.  Houghton. 

Damages.  II;  (2).  Dammum  absque  injuria,  liquidated  damages, 
exemplary,  nominal  and  discretionary  damages,  direct  and  conse- 
quental  damages,  avoidable  consequences,  counsel  fees,  certainty,  com- 
pensation, physical  and  mental  suffering,  mitigation  and  aggravation, 
value,  interest,  rules  especially  applicable  to  actions  of  tort  and  con- 
tract. 
Meehem  &   Gilbert's  Cases  on  Damages.  Mr.  Houghton. 

Quasi  Contracts.     II;  (2).     Nature,  sources  and  extent  of  quasi 
contractual  obligation,  records,  duties  (customary,  statutory,  official), 
unjust  enrichment,  waiver  of  tort,  duress,  benefits  conferred,  mistake 
of  law  or  fact,  illegality,  statute  of  frauds,  inexcusable  default. 
Woodruff's  Cases  on  Quasi  Contracts.  Mr.  Stern. 

Public  Service  Corporations  and  Carriers.  II;  (2).  Nature  of 
public  employment,  rights  and  duties,  railroads  and  canals,  telegraph 
and  telephone,  light  and  water  companies,  irrigation  and  drainage, 
inns  and  warehouses,  common  carriers  of  goods  and  persons,  liability 
and  limitation  of  liability,  bills'  of  lading,  stoppage  in  transitu,  con- 
nection carriers,  actions  against  carriers,  tickets,  baggage,  passes, 
compensation,  lien. 
Willis'  Cases  on  Public  Service  Corporations.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Partnership.  II;  (2).  Nature  of  partnership,  purpose  and 
members,  formation,  nature  of  partner's  interests,  firm  name  and 
good-will,  mutual  rights  and  duties,  actions  between  partners  at  law 
and  in  equity,  powers  of  partners,  liability  of  partners  to  third  per? 
sons,  dissolution  and  consequences  of  dissolution,  debts,  distribution 
of  assets,  limited  partnerships  and  unincorporated  joint  stock  com- 
panies. 
Gilmore's  ('as,,,  on  Partnership.  ^r-  stern< 
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Trusts.  II;  (3).  Nature  and  requisites,  express,  resulting  and 
ooDStructive  trusts,  charitable  trusts,  appointment  of  trustee,  cestui's 
interest,  transfer  of  trust  property  by  cestui  or  trustee,  death,  mar- 
riage or  bankruptcy  of  cestui  or  trustee,  duties  of  trustee,  extinguish- 
ment of  trust,  removal,  resignation  and  accounting  of  trustee.  (Ke- 
quired.) 
Ames'  Cases  on  Trust.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

Administrative  Law  and  Public  Officers.  II;  (3).  Adminis- 
trative regulations,  jurisdiction,  discretion,  adjudication,  enforce- 
ment of  orders,  extraordinary  legal  remedies,  habeas  corpus,  manda- 
mus, certiorari,  qtio  warranto,  equitable  remedy,  public  officers,  na- 
ture of  office,  eligibility,  appointment,  election,  acceptance,  expira- 
tion of  term,  resignation,  removal,  execution  of  authority,  liability. 
special  remedies. 
Freiind's  Cases  on  Administrative  Law.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Taxation  and. Public  Revenues.    II;  (2).    Xature  of  the  taxing 
power  and  constitutional  limitation  thereon,  construction  of  tax  laws, 
special   assessments,   collection   of  taxes,   recovery   of  taxes   illegally 
imposed  and  remedies  for  illegal  taxation. 
Goodnow's  Cases  on  Taxation.     '  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Bankruptcy.     II;  (1).     Jurisdiction,  federal  and  state,  who  may 
be  bankrupt,  petitioning  creditors,  acts  of  bankruptcy,  what  property 
passes  to  the  trustee,  provable  claims,  protection,  exemption  and  dis- 
charge. 
Williston's  Cases  on  Bankruptcy.  Mr.  Houghton. 

International  Law.    II;  (1).     General  principles  of  internation- 
al law,  treaties,  decisions  of  international  tribunals,  conduct  of  na- 
tions, law  of  peace  and  war.     (Elective.) 
Scott's  Cases.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Conveyances.  II;  (1).  Covering  deeds,  land  contracts,  mort- 
gages, mechanics'  liens,  tax  sales,  attachment  of  real  estate,  sale  of 
land  on  execution,  and  all  similar  instrumentalities  and  processes  by 
which  there  is  or  may  be  a  conveyance  of  real  estate,  all  leading  up 
to  the  final  study  of  abstracts,  being  intended  as  a  practical  course 
to  enable  students  to  lay  a  foundation  for  passing  upon  title  to  real 
estate,  as  well  as  drawing  all  of  the  instruments  involved,  culminating 
in  an  understanding  of  abstracts  in  general. 
Williams'  Selected   Wisconsin  Cases.  Mr.   Williams. 
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Drafting  of  Pleadings  at  Law  and  in  Equity.    II;  (1).    Prac- 
tical exercises  in  the  drafting  of  pleadings,  from  statement  of  facts 
furnished  by  the  instructor  which  are  discussed  in  class. 
Winslow's  Forms.  Mr.   Williams. 

Admiralty   and   Maritime  Law.      Jurisdiction    of    the    several 
courts,  maritime  liens,  bottomry  and  respondentia  obligations,  salv- 
age and  general  average. 
Ames'  Cases.  Mr.  Fox. 

Legal  Ethics.  The  lawyer,  qualifications,  admission  and  discip- 
line of  lawyers.  Ethical  duties  of  lawyers:  (a)  courts,  (b)  criminal 
cases,  (c)  civil  cases.  Pecuniary  relations  of  lawyer  and  client,  so- 
liciting legal  business,  canons  of  the  profession,  ethics  of  the  profes- 
sion. 
Gostigans  Cases.  Rev.  H.  B.  MacMalion,  S.J. 

Roman  Law.  The  Roman  civil  law,  introduction,  value  of  stud- 
ies of  Roman  law,  comparative  jurisprudence,  historical  account  of 
Roman  law,  juris  consults,  and  law  schools.  Unification  of  law,  jus 
civile,  jus  gentiun,  laws,  rights  and  remedies,  persons,  things,  house- 
hold relations,  succession  "mortis  causa."  Our  debt  to  Roman  law. 
Howe,  Studies  in  Civil  Law.  Rev.  H.  B.  MacMahon,  S.J. 

LECTURES. 

Special  lectures  are  given  by  eminent  members  of  the  bench  and 
bar  during  the  school  year  on  practical  subjects  in  which  such  mem- 
bers specialize  in  their  actual  practice.  Such*  subjects  are  given  as 
legal  ethics,  admiralty,  jury  trials,  etc. 
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EVENING  COUKSE. 


First  Year. 


Hours  per 
First  Semester        week. 
Contracts  (Benjamin  &  Mes- 
sing)  iy2 

Torts  (Churchill)    2 

Property  I  (Warren's  Cases)   IV2 
Criminal  Law  (Mikell's  Text 

and  Cases)    1 

Persons   (Woodruff)    2 


Hours  per 
Second  Semester    week. 

Contracts l 

Torts 1 

Property      (including     Bail- 
ments)    1 

Criminal  Procedure    2 

Common  Law  Pleading 3 


Second  Year. 


A.gency  and  Master  &  Serv- 
ant (Reinhard's  Cases) ...   2 

Equity  and  Equity  Pleading 
(Bispham) 2V2 

Damages  (Meehem  &  Gil- 
bert's Cases)   iy2 

Code  Pleading  (Sunderland's 
Cases) 2 


Evidence   (Jones)    

Private  Corporations  (Clark)   "6 

Damages 1 

Code  Practice 1 

Suretyship  (Spencer)   1 


Third  Year. 


Municipal   Corporations 

(Cooley's  Cases)    2V2 

Insurance  (Vance)    1 

Quasi  Contracts  (Woodward)  2V2 

Carriers  (Willis)   2 


Trusts  (Ames'  Cases) 2% 

Conflict  of  Laws  (Lorenzen's 

Cases) 2 

Insurance 1 

Public   Officers    (Ereund)  . .  .  2y2 


Fourth  Year. 


Sales  (Benjamin's  Cases)  . . .   iy2 

Partnership  (Gilmore) l1/^ 

Real  Property  (Tiffany) ....  2 
Constitutional  Law  (Hall)  .  .  1 
Negotiable  Instruments 

(Smith  &  Moore)    2' 


Wills  &  Probate  (Costigan) .   2y2 

Sales 1 

Real  Property    2 

Constitutional  Law IV2 

Partnership 1 


X.  B. — Moot  Court  is  required  of  all  students  the  first  three  years. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
School       of       Medicine 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

President:  H.  V.  Ogden,  M.D.,  Specialist  in  Internal  Medicine. 

Vice-President:    Hon.  A.  C.  Backus,  Judge  of  Municipal  Court. 

Treasurer:  Mr.  Fred  Vogel,  Jr.,  President,  First  National  Bank 
of  Milwaukee. 

Secretary :  Bev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  S.J.,  Regent,  Marquette  School 
of  Medicine. 

fHon.  John  Barnes,  Counsel,  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Coleman,  President,  Bucyrus  Co. 

Bev.  J.  C.  Foley,  S.  J.,  Secretary,  Marquette  University. 

L.  F.  Jermain,  M.D.,  Dean,  Marquette  School  of  Medicine. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Johnston,  President,  Bobert  A.  Johnston  Company. 

Bev.  H.  C.  Noonan,  S.  J.,  President,  Marquette  University. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Nunn,  Treasurer,  Nunn  &  Busch  Shoe  Co. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Pritchett,  President,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching. 

Bev.  E.  C.  Budge,  S.  J.,  Treasurer,  Marquette  University. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Schlesinger,  President,  Milwaukee  Solvay  Coke  Co. 

Mr.   Nat    Stone,   President,   Herzfeld-Phillipson   Company. 

Mr.  T.  Trecker,  President,  Kearney  &  Trecker. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD 

Members  Ex-officio : 

REV.  C.  B.  MOULINIEB,  S.  J.... Regent 

L.  F.  JEBMAIN,  M.D Dean 

*J.  VAN  DE  EBVE,  M.A.,  M.S.,  M.D Secretary 

Members  appointed: 

H.  C.  TBACY,  M.A.,  PhD.,  Chairman. 
*L.  M.  WAKHKU),  M.A.,  M.D. 
V.  A.  MrJIWKIN,  M.A.,  M.D. 
II.  .1.  BEEB,  M.D. 

Decee  red,  January  2,  1910. 
•  on  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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OFFICERS 

REV.  E.  C.  XOOXAX,  S.  J President 

REV.  C.  B.  MOULINIER,  S.  J Regent 

I .  \  OGEL,  JR Treasurer 

L.  F.  JERMAIN,  M.D Dean 

•J.  VAX  DE  ERVE.  M.A.,  M.S.,  M.D Secretary 

MARY  L.   MELZER Registrar 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Administrative  Board  the  details 
of  administration  are  delegated  to  the  following  standing  committees: 

1.  Committee  on  Academic  Affairs:  The  Secretary,  Chairman;  the 

Regent,    the    Chairman   of   the   Administrative   Board,   Dr. 
Warfield,  and  Dr.  Heeb. 

2.  Committee  on  Financial  Matters:  The  Dean,  Chairman;  the  Re- 

gent,  the    Secretary,   the    Chairman   of   the    Committee   on 
Building,  and  the  Business  Manager. 

3.  Committee   on  Buildings:     Chairman,  to  be  appointed,  the  Sec- 

retary, Dr.  McJunkin,  and  the  Business  Manager. 

4.  Committee  on  Dispensary :  Dr.  Heeb,  Chairman;  the  Medical  Su- 

perintendent of  the  Dispensary,  and  the  Business  Manager. 


*  On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTORS 

T.  A.  AHEARN,  S.  J.,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Biology.    . 

*W.  ACKERMANN,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

E.  E.  BARTA,  B.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Microscopy. 

!  *E.  F.  BAUR,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

C.  J.  BECKER,  M.D., 

Medical  Superintendent  of  Dispensary  and  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

W.  F.  BECKER,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

*K.  W.  BLUMENTHAL,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

J.  C.  BOCK,  Ch.E.,  Ph.D., 
Director  of  Department  and  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

L.  BOORSE,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

*D.  V.  BRUINS,  B.A.,  MR, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

J.  J.  BURTON,  M.D., 

Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

A.  J.  CAFFREY,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

C.  CAVANEY,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Medicine. 

Y.  A.  CHAPMAN,  M.D., 

Instructor  in   Ophthalmology. 

A.  G.  CHAKLTON,  M.A., 
Assistant  in  Pathology. 


•  On  leave  ot  absence  for  Military  Service 
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C.  J.  COFFEY,  M.A.,  M.D., 
Assistant    Professor  Ear,  Xose  and  Throat. 

S.  DeXOSAQUO,  M.D., 

Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

J.  DONOVAN,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Rectal  Diseases. 

C.  M.  ECHOLS,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

C.  R.  ERNST,  B.A.,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  London,  M.R.C.S.,  England, 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

•C.  A.  EVANS,  B.A.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S., 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

M.   N.   FEDERSPIEL,   B.S.,   M.D.,   D.D.S.,   FA.C.S. 
Lecturer  in  Stomatology. 

G.  H.  FELLMAN,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

E.  A.  FLETCHER,  M.D., 

Director  and  Professor   of    Genito-Urinary   Diseases. 

L.  A.  FUEESTENATI,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

F.  J.  GAENSLEN,  B.S.,  M.D., 

Director  and  Associate   Professor   of  Surgery    (Orthopedic). 

M.  J.  GALLOGLY,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

*H.  J.  GRAMLIXG,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

*J.  E.  GUY,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

H.  J.  HEEB,  M.D., 
Acting  Director  and  Associate  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

M.  L.  HEXDEESOX,  B.S.,  M.D., 

Acting  Director  and  Associate  Professor  of   Gynecology. 


*  On  leave  of  absence  for  Milita 


rv  >(■•!■  vice. 
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A.  H.  HERSH,  B.A.,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Biology. 

S.  G.  HIGGINS,  B.S.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

*G.  I.  HOGUE,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

D.  HOPKINSON,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Microscopy  and  Lecturer  in  Forensic 

Medicine. 

J.  B.  JANSSEX. 

Roentgenologist. 

L.  F.  JERMAIN,  M.D.,  Dean, 
Director  of  Department  and  Professor  of  Medicine. 

C.  J.  JURSS,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

A.  L.  KASTNER,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

W.  R.  KENNEDY,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

M.  J.  KOCH,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Neurology. 

A.  G.  KREUTZER,  M.D.. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

H.  T.  KRISTJANSON,  B.A.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

F.  J.  LAMBECK,  M.D., 

Assistant  in  Eye. 

J.  LETTENBERGER,  M.D., 
Assistant   Professor  of  Medicine   {Therapeutics). 

J.  D.  MADISON,  B.S.,  M.D., 
Associate  in  Medicine. 

15.  V.  McGRATH,  B.A.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S., 
Director  of  the  Surgical  Laboratory  and  Professor  of  the  Principles 

of  Surgery. 

it  on  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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F.  A.  McJUXKIX.  M.A.,  M.D., 

Director  of  the  Department  and  Professor  of  Pathology. 

•F.  B.  Mc.MAHOX.  B.S.,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Surgery. 

(  .   MESSMER,  M.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Ear,  Xose  and  Throat. 

C.  A.  MILLS,  B.  S.s 

Instructor  in  Physiology. 

*S.  R.  MITCHELL,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Surgery. 

C.  B.  MOULINIER,  S.J.,  Regent, 
Lecturer  in  Ethics  and  Psychology. 

R.  J.  MUEXZXER,  M.D.S 
Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

•G.  W.  NEILSON,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

W.  11.  NEILSON,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

H.  C.  XOOXAX,  S.J.,  President, 
Lecturer  in  Ethics. 

J.  G.  PASCHEX,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Medicine. 

A.  J.  PATEK,  B.A.,  M.D., 

Associate  in  Medicine. 

F.  PFISTER,  M.D.3  F.A.C.S., 

Director  and  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinologu  and  Laryngology. 

H.  W.  POWERS,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 


E.  J.  PURTELL.  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Surf/cry. 

J.  A.  PURTELL.  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 


*  On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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E.  D.  REGAN,  M.D., 

Instructor  in   Ophthalmology. 

R.  W.  ROETHKE,  M.D., 

Director  of  Department  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

A.  W.  ROGERS,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Neurology. 

P.  M.  ROSS,  M.D., 
Assistant  in  Medicine. 

*L.  F.  RUSCHAUPT,  B.S.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

J.  C.  SARGENT,  M.D., 

Instructor  in   Genito -Urinary  Diseases. 

L.  SCHILLER,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

R.  M.  SCHULZ,  B.S.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

P.  M.  SMITH,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

•0.  H.  STODDARD,  M.D., 

Associate  in  Medicine. 

*C.  E.  STOLZ,  M.D., 

Assistant  in  Medicine. 

F.  A.  STRATTON,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 

J.  S.  THOMAS,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

•F.  A.  THOMPSON,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

L.  0.  TISDALE,  M.!)., 
Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

II.  C.  TRACY,  M.A..  Ph.D., 
Director  of  the   Department  and  Professor  of  Anatomy. 


*  on  leave  ot  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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*C.  L.  TURNER,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,    . 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

L.  P.  VALENTINE,  M.D., 
Assistant  in  Surgery. 

•J.  VAX  DE  ERVE,  M.A.,  M.S.,  M.D., 

Director  of  the  Department  and  Professor  of  Physiology. 

*L.  M.  WARFIELD,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

R.  G.  WASHBURN,  B.S.,  M.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

W.  H.  WASHBURN,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on   History  of  Medicine. 

W.  F.  WEGGE,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Xeurology. 

W.  C.  E.  WITTE,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S., 

Acting  Director  of  the  Department  and  Professor  of  Surgery. 

E.  H.  WOOD,  B.S., 

Instructor  in  Bio-Chemistry. 

•A.  YAEFE,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

•J.  L.  YATES,  Ph.B.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 


*  On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service 
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HOSPITAL  STAFFS. 


County  Hospital. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Schultz,  Superintendent 
Dr.    L.    M.    Warfield,    Chief    of 

Medical  Staff. 
Dr.   J.  L.   Yates,   Chief  of  Sur- 
gical Staff. 


Pathc 

dogy— 

Dr. 

H. 

T. 

Kristjanson 

Medicine 

— 

Dr. 

L. 

M. 

Warfield 

Dr. 

A. 

J. 

Patek 

Dr. 

L. 

F. 

Jermain 

Dr. 

J. 

D. 

Madison 

Dr. 

C. 

H. 

Stoddard 

Dr. 

F. 

A. 

Thompson 

Neurology— 

Dr. 

W 

.  F 

.  Wegge 

Dr. 

W 

.  F. 

Becker 

Pediatrics— 

Dr. 

L. 

Boorse 

Dr. 

G. 

Fellman 

Surgery — 

Dr.  J.  L.  Yates 
Dr.  W.  C.  F.  Witte 
Dr.  E.  Quick 
*Dr.  A.  A.   Mitten 
Dr.  F.  J.  Oaenslen 
Dr.  H.  T.  Kristjanson 

Obstetrics — 
Dr.  E.  A.  Fletcher 
Dr.  R.  W.  Roethke 

Gynecology — 
Dr.   M.   L.   Henderson 

Dr.  J.  S.  Thomas 


Trinity  Hospital 

Pathology — 

Dr.  Daniel  Hopkinson 

Medicine — 

Dr.  L.  F.  Jermain 
Dr.  W.  H.  Neilson 
Dr.  J.  A.  Purtell 


Dermatology — 

Dr. 

A. 

H. 

Purdy 

Surge 

ry- 

Dr. 

L. 

C. 

Tisdale 

Dr. 

E. 

J. 

Purtell 

Eye— 

Dr. 

H 

.  J. 

Heeb 

Ear,  Nose  and  Throat— 

Dr.  F.  Pfister 
Dr.  E.  F.  Baur 
Dr.  C.  J.  Ccffey 

Dr.  A.  J.  Taugher 

Gynecology — 
Dr.  M.  L.  Henderson 

Obstetrics — 
Dr.  R.  W.  Roethke 
•Dr.  G.  W.  Neilson 


*f)n  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service, 
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HOSPITAL  STAFFS. 


ST.   JOSEPH'S   HOSPITAL. 


a al  Medii 
Dr.  L.  F.  Jermain 
Dr.  J.  Lettenberger 

Q\  in  Kil  Surgery — 
Dr.  F.  A.  Stratton 
Dr.  C.  M.  Echols 


Ophthalmology    and    Oto-Laryngol- 
ogy— 

Dr.  H.  J.  Heeb 
Dr.  A.  Kreutzer 

Pathology — 

Dr.  D.  Hopkinson 


ro-Enterology — 
•Dr.  W.  Ackermann 


Physiological   Chemistry — 
Dr.  J.  C.  Bosk 


Gynecology — 
Dr.  J.  H.  Thomas 
Dr.  A.  Kremers 


I ><  rmatology — 

Dr.  A.  W.  Drexel 
Dr.  R.  G.  Washburn 


Pediatrics — 
Dr.  L.  Boorse 


Neurology — 

Dr.  Wm.  F.  TVegge 


Urology — 

•Dr.  A.  Tenner 
Dr.  J.  Sargent 

Obstetrics — 

Dr.  J.  H.  Sure 
•Dr.  H.  W.  MeCabe 


DISPENSARY  STAFF. 

•Director.  F.  A.  Thompson,  M.D. 

Medical  Superintendent,  C.  J.  Becker,  M.D. 

Acting-Director  of  Social  Service  Department.  Mrs.  B.  O.  Behrens. 

*W.  ACKERMANN,  M.D. 
*L.  F.  BALK.  M.D. 
0.  J.  BECKER.  M.D. 
L.  BOORSE,  M.D. 
J.  J.  BURTON,  M.D. 
A.  J.  CAFFREY.  M.D. 
L  (  AVAXEY.   M.D. 


J.  S.  JANSSEN 

G.  J.  JURSS,  M.D. 

F.  W.  KAPPELMANN,  M.D. 

W.  R.  KENNEDY,  M.D. 

M.  J.  KOCH.  M.D. 

A.  G.  KREUTZER,  M.D. 

F.  J.  LAMBECK.  M.D. 


*  On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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F.  M.  CHAPMAN,  M.D. 
C.  J.  COFFEY,  M.D. 

J.  DONOVAN,  M.D. 
S.  DeNOSAQUO,  M.D. 
C.  ECHOLS,  M.D. 

G.  R.  ERNST,  M.D. 

M.  N.  FEDERSPIEL,  D.D.S. 
E.  A.  FLETCHER,  M.D. 
L.  A.  FUERSTENAU,  M.D. 
*H.  J.  GRAMLING,  M.D. 
J.  E.  GUY  M.D. 
H.  J.  HEEB,  M.D. 
M.  L.  HENDERSON,  M.D. 
S.  G.  HIGGINS,  M.D. 
•G.  I.  HOGUE,  M.D. 


J.  LETTENBERGER,  M.D. 

C.  MESSMER,  M.D. 

S.  R.  MITCHELL,  M.D. 

R.  J.  MUENZNER,  M.D. 

W.  H.  NEILSON,  M.D. 

E.  D.  REGAN,  M.D. 
P.  M.  ROSS,  M.D. 

J.  C.  SARGENT,  M.D. 

R.  M.  SCHULZ,  M.D. 
*C.  E.  STOLZ,  M.D. 

J.  S.  THOMAS,  M.D. 

R.  G.  WASHBURN,  M.D. 

W.  F.  WEGGE,  M.D. 
•A.  YAFFE,  M.D. 

C.  ZIMMERMANN,  M.D. 


GENERAL  HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1913,  Marquette  University  acquired  the 
Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  also  included 
a  School  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  on  the  17th  came  into  legal  posses- 
sion of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College,  with  its  Dental  and  Pharmacy 
Schools.  From  these  two  schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry  the  Uni- 
versity organized  one  school  of  medicine  and  one  school  of  dentistry, 
continuing  the  school  of  Pharmacy.  The  property  of  the  Wisconsin 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir 
Avenue,  was  purchased  outright,  and  the  new  medical  school  occupies 
the  whole  building.  The  properties  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  Col- 
lege, Trinity  Hospital  and  the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  occupy- 
ing two  corners  at  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  were  leased  for  six  years 
and  all  equipment  was  bought.  The  two  dental  schools  were  com- 
bined into  one,  which  is  conducted  in  the  old  Milwaukee  Medical 
College  building. 

After  a  lengthy  preliminary  investigation  and  conference,  The 
Carnegie  Corporation,  on  May  8,  1917,  offered  Marquette  University 
School  of  Medicine  one-third  of  a  million  dollars  toward  an  endow- 
ment of  f.nc  million,  provided  the  University  raise  two-thirds  of 
;i  million.  The  Carnegie  Corporation  also  requested  that  two,  three 
men,  export  in  medical  education,  be  associated  with  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  in  the  management  of  the  Medical  School.  In 
view  of  this    request,   the    University   Trustees   went    much    further 
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in  organizing  the  Medical  school  government,  and  have  delegated 
to  a  board  of  trustees  (named  on  page  208  of  this  issue)  the  com- 
plete government  and  management  of  the  University's  School  of 
Medicine,  both  financial  and  educational,  outlined  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  its  Plan  of  Organization  is  as 
follow-  : 

<     INSTITUTION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  MAR- 
QUETTE UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

Article  1.    Name. 

The  Board  shall  be  known  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  School 
of  Medicine. 

Article  2.     Membership. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  composed  of  sixteen  members,  as 
fellows :  The  President  of  the  University,  the  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Treasurer  of  the  University,  and  the  Regent  of  the  School 
of  Medicine,  together  with  twelve  other  members  of  whom  not  less 
than  three  and  not  more  than  four  shall  be  chosen  from  the  medical 
profession.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  nominated  by 
the  Board  for  a  definite  term,  and  shall  be  appointed  for  that  term 
by  the  President  of  the  University. 

Article  3.     Finance. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  entire  control  of  the  finances 
of  the  School  of  Medicine,  but  shall  have  no  control  of  the  finances 
of  any  other  department  of  the  University.  Under  no  circumstances 
may  the  Board  divert  the  funds,  or  any  portion  of  the  funds  it  ad- 
ministers to  other  purposes  than  those  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Article  4.    Education. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  shape  and  control  the  broad  educa- 
tional policies  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  with  the  proviso  that  there 
shall  be  no  deviation  from  the  fundamental  ethical  and  educational 
principles  established  at  the  University.  The  Board  shall  be  fully 
responsible  for  the  scientific  development  of  the  School  of  Medicine; 
for  its  hospital  affiliations;  and  for  the  amplifications  of  its  work  in 
the  interest  of  public  and  private  health. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  appoint  all  members  of  the  perma- 
nent Staif  of  Instruction,  and  also  shall  formulate  the  procedure  for 
dealing  with  charges  against,  or  suggestions  for  the  reprimand  or 
removal  of  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Instruction.     Breaches  of  the 
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fundamental  ethical  principles  established  at  the  University  shall  be 
determined  and  acted  upon  directly  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University. 

Article  5.  Meetings. 
There  shall  be  four  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
each  year.  viz. :  In  September,  December,  April  and  June.  The  Sep- 
tember meeting  shall  be  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers. 
Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  of  the  University, 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  shall  be  called  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  upon  written  request  directed  to  him  and  signed  by  at 
least  three  members  of  the  Board. 

Article  6.     Officers. 
The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  a  Chairman,  a  Vice- 
Chairman,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  each  of  whom  shall  hold  of- 
fice for  one  year  and  until  his  successor  is  duly  elected. 

Article  7.     Committees. 
Such  standing  and  other  committees,  as  may  be  necessary,  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board. 

Article  8.  Management  of  the  School. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  conduct  the  School  of  Medicine,  by 
means  of  a  Regent,  an  Administrative  Board,  a  Faculty,  and  a  Staff 
of  Instruction,  the  functions  of  each  being  as  defined  and  determined 
by  such  plan  of  organization  of  the  School  of  Medicine  as  may  be 
instituted  by  the  Board. 


PI, AX  OF  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 
OF  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY. 

I \TRODUCTORY. 

Marquette  University  having  delegated  to  a  Board  of  Trustees 
the  complete  government  and  management  of  the  University's  School 
of  Medicine,  restricted  only  by  the  proviso  that  in  such  government 
and  managemenl  there  shall  be  no  deviation  from  the  fundamental 
ethical  and  educational  principles  established  at  the  University,  it  is 
therefore  understood  thai  the  final  decision  in  regard  to  all  questions. 
etc.,  thai  properly  may  come  before  it,  rests  with  the  Board  of  Trus- 

of  the  School  of  Medicine.  Pursuant  to  Article  8  of  the  Con- 
-t  it  lit  ji ,ii  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  following  Plan  of  Organiza- 
tion of  the  School  of  Medicine  is  instituted. 
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Article  1.  Regent. 
The  Regent  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University  to 
represent  him  at  the  School  of  Medicine;  to  advise  with  officers, 
teachers  and  students;  and  to  secure  the  maintenance  at  the  School 
of  Medicine  of  the  ethical  and  educational  standards  of  the  Universi- 
ty. In  furtherance  of  this  last  aim,  it  shall  be  his  duty,  not  only  to 
report  to  the  President,  but  also  to  lay  before  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  all  deviations  from  the  ethical  standards 
of  the  University,  that  may  come  to  his  notice.  The  Regent  is  ex- 
officio  a  member  of  the  Administrative  Board. 

Article  2.  Administrative  Board  Functions. 
Subject  to  the  approval  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  x^dministrative  Board  is  invested  with  power  and 
authority  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  School  of  Medicine, 
Dispensaries,  Hospitals  and  affiliated  institutions,  together  with  the 
executive  and  financial  administration  incident  thereto;  it  shall  make 
nominations  for  all  positions  and  vacancies  in  the  permanent  Staif 
of  Instruction;  and  it  shall  organize  itself,  and  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  efficient  fulfilment  of 
its  duty. 

Article  3.     Administrative  Board  Membership. 

The  Administrative  Board  consists  of  nine  members,  three  of 
whom,  viz.,  the  Regent,  the  Dean,  and  the  Secretary,  are  members 
ex-officio ;  the  remaining  six  members  are  appointed  for  a  three-year 
term  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  Faculty  members  of  the  rank  of 
Associate  Professor  or  above,  and  are  nominated  as  follows :  Four 
by  the  Administrative  Board,  and  two  by  ballot  by  the  Faculty.  The 
membership  of  the  Administrative  Board  must  be  apportioned  so  that 
each  main  branch  of  the  Faculty  (i.  e.,  laboratory  and  clinical)  has 
at  least  two  representatives,  and  so  that  at  least  four  members  are 
full-time  teachers. 

The  first  Administrative  Board  formed  under  this  plan  of  Or- 
ganization shall  consist  of  the  present  Regent  and  six  other  eligible 
members  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Administrative 
Board  thus  formed,  immediately  upon  organizing,  shall  nominate  a 
Dean  and  a  Secretary,  and  shall  designate  two  of  its  six  appointed 
members  to  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year,  two  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
and  two  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Thereafter  each  appointment  shall 
be  for  the  full  term  of  three  years.  Should  a  vacancy  occur  in  the 
appointive  membership  of  the  Administrative  Board,  that  Board  shall 
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promptly  forward  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  an  appropriate  nomina- 
tion of  a  member  to  serve  for  the  unexpired  term  involved. 

Article  4.  Dean. 
The  Dean,  preferably  a  full-time  teacher,  is  nominated  by  the 
Administrative  Board  from  members  of  the  Faculty  of  professorial 
rank,  and  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  He  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  Administrative  Board  and 
is  responsible  to  the  Board  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  measures  it 
may  adopt.     He  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Administrative  Board. 

Article  5.  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  is  nominated  by  the  Administrative  Board,  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  is  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  He  carries  out  such  duties  as  may  be  defined  by  the 
Administrative  Board.  He  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Administra- 
tive Board. 

Article  6.     Faculty. 

The  Faculty  consists  of  all  members  of  the  Staff  of  Instruction 
of  professorial  rank,  and  all  Instructors  who  are  appointed  for  a 
three-year  term.  The  Faculty  nominates  by  ballot  two  members  of 
the  Administrative  Board;  it  makes  recommendations  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Board  concerning  the  general  educational  policy  of  the 
School  of  Medicine,  the  teaching  of  students,  the  curriculum,  etc.; 
and  by  its  vote  students  are  recommended  for  graduation  and  degree. 

The  Faculty  shall  organize  itself,  and  shall  meet  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary  to  transact  such  business  as  rightly  may  come  before  it. 
Meetings  of  the  Faculty  may  be  called  also  by  the  President  of  the 
University,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  by 
the  Administrative  Board,  and  by  written  request  directed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  and  signed  by  at  least  five  members  of  the 
Faculty.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  at  all  meetings. 

Article  7.     Staff  of  Instruction. 

The  Staff  of  Instruction  is  composed  of  the  whole  leaching  force 
of  the  School   of   Medicine. 

Positions  on  the  Staff  of  Instruction  are  either  permanent  or 
temporary,  and  the  following  ranks  are  recognized: 

A.     Permanent. 

1.     Professor,   Associate   Professor,   Assistanl    Professor,  all 

being  of  professorial    rank. 
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2.  Instructor. 

3.  Assistant. 

All  appointments  to  positions  of  professorial  rank  on  the  perma- 
nent Staff  of  Instruction  are  for  an  indefinite  period  and  are  made 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Board. 

All  appointments  to  positions  on  the  permanent  Staff  of  Instruc- 
tion, below  those  of  professorial  rank,  are  for  a  definite  period  of  one, 
two.  or  three  years,  and  are  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Administrative  Board. 

B.     Temporary. 

Temporary  appointees  to  the  Staff  of  Instruction,  such  as 
Associates,  Lecturers,  Demonstrators,  etc.,  may  be  made 
at  any  time  by  the  Administrative  Board. 

The  Staff  of  Instruction  shall  organize  itself,  and  hold  meetings 
as  often  as  it  deems  necessary,  for  discussion  of  educational  matters 
or  the  general  policy  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  Meetings  of  the 
Staff  of  Instruction  may  be  called  also  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board,  and  by  written  request  directed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Staff  of  Instruction  and  signed  by  at  least  fifteen  members 
of  the  Staff  of  Instruction.  Any  question  relating  to  the  above  men- 
tioned subjects  may  be  voted  on,  and  such  action  is  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  definite  recommendation  to  the  Administrative  Board.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Staff  of  Instruction  constitutes  a  quorum  at  all  meetings. 

Article  8.     Charges,  Removal,  Etc. 

A.  Charges  against,  or  suggestions  for  the  reprimand  or  re- 
moval of  a  member  of  the  permanent  Staff  of  Instruction,  may  orig- 
inate in  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  in  the  Administrative  Board,  or 
by  letter  directed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  signed  by  at  least  six 
persons,  and  clearly  stating  the  charges,  or  the  grounds  for  the  sug- 
gested reprimand  or  removal. 

When  not  originating  in  the  Administrative  Board,  charges 
against  or  suggestions  for  the  reprimand  or  removal  of  a  member 
of  the  permanent  Staff  of  Instruction  shall  be  referred  to  that  body 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  all  such  charges  and  suggestions,  as 
well  as  those  originating  in  the  Administrative  Board,  shall  be  thor- 
oughly investigated  by  the  Administrative  Board,  whose  first  action 
in  such  investigation  shall  be  to  communicate  the  charges,  or  grounds 
for  suggested  reprimand  or  removal,  to  the  member  concerned.     The 
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Administrative  Board  shall  forward  a  full  credit  of  its  investigation 
together  with  its  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  upon 
the  receipt  of  such  report,  and  after  such  further  investigation  as  it 
may  deem  necessary,  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  make  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  matter. 

Any  member  of  the  permanent  Staff  of  Instruction  against  whom 
charges  are  made,  or  whose  reprimand  or  removal  from  the  perma- 
nent Staff  of  Instruction  has  been  suggested,  shall  have  the  right  to 
appear  in  person  before  the  Administrative  Board  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

B.  Charges  against,  or  suggestions  for  the  reprimand  or  re- 
moval of  a  temporary  appointee  from  the  Staff  of  Instruction,  shall 
be  disposed  of  directly  by  the  Administration  Board,  though  the  mem- 
ber concerned  may  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Administrative 
Board  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES. 

See  chapter  on  Location. 

Ample  clinical  advantages  are  offered  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
to  the  medical  student.  With  a  population  of  over  400,000,  which 
includes  a  very  large  foreign  population  drawn  from  many  different 
sources,  and  with  extensive  manufacturing  plants,  there  is  available 
a  large  amount  of  clinical  material  sufficiently  diversified  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  thoroughly  practical  training  in  the  different  branches  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  clinical  resources 
at  the  disposal  of  the  school  is  given  below. 

BUILDINGS. 

See  chapter  on  Buildings. 

HOSPITALS. 

The  University,  through  its  ownership  of  Trinity  Hospital  and 
its  connection  with  various  other  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  is  offer- 
ing excellent  facilities  for  clinical  instruction  in  all  departments. 
The  University  is  rapidly  developing  the  clinical  facilities  thus  made 
available,  and  is  carrying  the  clinical  application  of  laboratory  meth- 
ods into  it-  teaching  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  Small  classes 
and  a  large  amount  of  clinical  material  make  instruction  direct  and 
personal. 

1.     Timmty   Hospital,  on  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  is  conducted 
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by  the  University.     The  staff  is  selected  from  the. medical  faculty. 
Certain  wards  in  this  hospital  are  utilized  for  clinical  teaching. 

2.  Milwaukee  County  Hospital.  This  large  and  well-equipped 
hospital  is  located  in  Wauwatosa,  about  one-half  hour's  ride  from  the 
College.  The  varied  and  abundant  clinical  material  from  this  hospital 
affords  unusual  opportunity  for  bedside  instruction.  The  clinical 
and  pathology  laboratories  are  well  equipped.  All  patients  in  this 
hospital  are  available  for  clinical  instruction.     Xumber  of  beds,  300. 

Post  mortem  demonstrations  will  be  conducted  by  Drs.  Mc- 
Junkin,  Kristjanson  and  others  at  this  hospital  during  the  year. 

3.  MlSERlCORDIA  Hospital.  A  maternity  hospital  where  oppor- 
tunity for  instruction  in  obstetrics  is  afforded. 

4.  Milwaukee  Isolation  Hospital.  A  splendidly  equipped  hos- 
pital conducted  by  the  City  of  Milwaukee  for  the  isolation  and  treat- 
ment of  contagious  diseases.  Students  are  permitted  (in  sections)  to 
attend  clinics  at  this  institution  for  the  study  of  smallpox,  diphtheria, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc. 

5.  Milwaukee  Infants'  Home  and  Hospital.  Facilities  for  the 
study  of  the  care  and  feeding  of  infants  and  the  observation  of  dis- 
eases of  infancy  are  furnished  at  this  institution.  Students  attend 
bedside  clinics  (in  sections). 

6.  Milwaukee  Childrens'  Hospital.  Pediatric,  orthopedic  and 
infant  feeding  clinics  are  held  here  and  students  (in  sections)  are 
assigned  to  this  work. 

7.  The  Johnston  Emergency  Hospital.  A  clinic  in  psychiatry 
i-  held  in  the  detention  ward.  Three-fourths  of  the  patients  com- 
mitted to  the  insane  hospital  pass  through  this  ward.  An  excellent 
opportunity  is  provided  here  to  observe  alcoholic  and  "district  drain- 
age" mental  disorders,  misdemeanants,  etc. 

EQUIPMENT. 
See  chapter  on  Equipment. 

HOSPITAL  IXTERXESHIPS. 

To  the  recent  graduate  in  medicine,  a  term  of  service  as  interne 
in  a  good  hospital  is  of  very  great  value.  At  the  present  time  in  most 
schools  this  term  of  service  is  voluntary,  but  fortunately  the  value 
of  it  is  so  generally  recognized  by  students  that  the  majority  are 
willing  to  serve  in  a  hospital  for  at  least  a  year  after  receiving  their 
degree. 
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The  opportunities  for  obtaining  a  hospital  interneship  after 
graduation  from  the  Medical  School  are  so  excellent  that  candidates 
have  considerable  choice  as  to  hospitals  in  which  they  desire  to  serve, 
and  none  need  go  without  this  valuable  year  of  training.  The  med- 
ical department  favors  the  fifth  or  interne  year,  and,  along  with  all 
the  A  class  schools,  will  in  the  near  future  make  it  a  requisite  for 
graduation. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

See  chapter  on  Libraries. 

The  school  library  occupies  a  large,  well-lighted  room  in  the  lab- 
oratory building.  It  contains  3,000  volumes  and  this  number  is  being 
added  to  as  rapidly  as  possible.  More  than  fifty  current  periodicals 
are  on  file  in  the  library. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Medical .  School  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing gifts  to  the  library : 

900  volumes  of  medical  reference  works  and  numerous  atlases 
and  medical  journals  from  the  estate  of  Dr.  John  Cronyn,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  and  275  volumes  and  a  large  number  of  medical  journals  from 
Dr.  John  R.  McDill,  U.  S.  A. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  Society  its  well-selected 
medical  library  is  available  for  the  fullest  use  by  students  of  the 
school.     It  is  located  in  the  Colby-Abbott  Building. 

The  Milwaukee  Public  Library  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  and 
is  open  to  students 


GENERAL  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  required  course  of  instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine  extends  over  a  period  of  four  years.  The  first  two 
years  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  fundamental  medical  sciences,  the 
lasl    two  to  clinical  work. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  subjects  taught  in  the  first  biennial 
division  are  scheduled  according  to  a  modification  of  the  'intensive" 
or  "concentration"  system.  The  first  year,  therefore,  the  student  is 
rk  in  "iily  two  departments  and  is  taught  anatomy  and  chemis- 
try, the  former  covering  gross  anatomy,  histology  and  embryology. 
The  second  year  courses  are  built  up  on  those  of  the  first  year's  work 
;iud  are  arranged  to  follow  in  logical  order — physiology,  bacteriology* 
pathology  and  pharmacology. 

The  beginning  of  clinical  work  is  made  in  the  second  quarter  of 
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the  second  year.  Also  some  laboratory  work  is  carried  over  into  the 
-Junior  year.  An  attempt  is  thus  made  to  adjust  the  student  gradu- 
ally to  the  change  from  laboratory  to  clinical  methods  of  teaching. 

In  the  third  year  the  student  completes  the  transition  from  lab- 
oratory to  clinical  studies  and  the  remainder' of  the  course  is  devoted 
to  the  theory  of  medicine,  surgery  and  obstetrics  and  to  practical 
clinical  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

An  important  advance  in  the  teaching  of  surgery  in  the  third 
year  consists  in  the  introduction  of  experimental  methods.  By  the 
■ge  of  animals,  the  principles  of  surgery  are  taught  by  actual  opera- 
tive procedure  carried  on  by  each  student. 

Each  Senior  will  serve  as  clinical  clerk  for  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  year,  in  the  medical  and  surgical  wards  of  Milwaukee 
County  Hospital. 

ELECTIVES. 

Electives  are  being  introduced  to  a  limited  extent  as  rapidly  as 
practicable  in  order  to  relieve  the  extreme  uniformity  inherent  in  an 
exact  and  rigid  curriculum,  and  to  encourage  the  development  of 
individuality.  A  degree  of  flexibility  and  elasticity  may  thereby  be 
made  possible  so  that  a  minimum  amount  of  work  in  certain  subjects 
will  be  required,  while  students  will  be  encouraged  to  develop  any 
special  ability  they  may  possess. 

Xo  effort  is  made  in  the  regular  four  years'  course  to  equip  a 
man  to  become  a  specialist.  That  takes  at  least  two  additional  years ; 
but  the  institution's  explicit  policy  is  to  carry  a  student  through  a 
carefully-graded,  correlated,  thoroughly  comprehensive  course  of 
study,  so  that  after  graduating  and  serving  at  least  one  year  as  in- 
terne in  a  good  hospital  he  should  be  amply  fitted  to  practice  med- 
icine and  to  take  human  life  in  his  hands. 

SUMMER   TERM. 

Summer  courses  are  intended: 

1.  For  those  of  our  students  who  need  to  complete  certain 
•  •"iirses  or  take  courses  not  yet  covered. 

2.  For  candidates  for  admission  to  the  second  collegiate  medical 
year  or  the  Freshman  medical  year  who  have  one  or  two  college  years 
to  their  credit  but  who  lack  the  necessary  courses  in  chemistry, 
physics,  and  biology. 

3.  For  those  who  have  failed  or  may  be  conditioned  in  the  reg- 
ular courses  and  thus  remove  these  conditions  wholly  or  in  part  be- 
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fore  the  supplementary  examinations  are  held  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  year. 

4.  For  those  who  are  ambitious  to  anticipate  some  of  the  reg- 
ular work  in  the  ensuing  year. 

5.  For  graduates  or  undergraduates  who  plan  to  review  certain 
courses  offered  at  that  time. 

6.  For  graduates  or  undergraduates  who  wish  to  do  some  re- 
search work  in  the  laboratories  of  the  school. 

Application  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  that 
arrangements  may  be  made  in  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  courses 
in  Tune  and  August.  . 

The  o-eneral  fee  will  be  exacted  only  from  undergraduate  students 
and  from  Graduate  students  who  take  the  work  for  credit.  Labora- 
tory fees  are  to  be  paid  by  all  who  take  laboratory  courses. 

For  detailed  information  write  the  Dean. 

KEQUIKEMEXTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

See  chapter  on  Advanced  Standing. 

MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION. 

Every  student  entering  the  school  must  matriculate,  for  which 
a   fee  of  $5.00  is  charged.     Students  who  have  attended  the  school 
previously  must  register  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year.    Both 
registration  and  matriculation  are  not  completed  until  the  first  pay- 
ment of  $100.00  of  the  tuition  fee,  the  athletic  fee  of  $5.00  and  the 
breakage  deposit  fee  of  $15.00  have  been  made,  and  both  must  be  fin- 
ished within  the  first  four  days  after  the  opening  of  the  session— for 
tl„-  school  year  1919-1920  not  later  than  September  20.     The  second 
half  of  the' tuition  must  be  paid  on  or  before  the  fourth  day  after 
the  opening  of  the  second  semester.     No  reduction  of  fees  will  be 
granted.     No  fees  will  be  refunded.    Admission  to  class  work  is  con- 
ditioned  upon  complete  registration.     No  student  can  register  after 
the   fourth  day  of  the  school  year,  except  by  special  consent  of  the 
Dean,  and  the  paymenl   of  a  late  $5.00  registration  fee.     A  student 
may  register  earlier  (and  is  urged  to  do  so)  by  filing  a  properly  au 
thenticated  and  oiled  registration  card.     In  case  of  early  registration 
this  card   is   retain"!   in   the  registrar's  office  and  must  be  rechomn 
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by  the  student  in  person  the  first  four  days  of  the  school  year  by  the 
payment  of  all  the  fees  as  stipulated  in  the  bulletin.  If  not  reclaimed 
at  that  time  the  student's  registration  card  will  be  cancelled,  and  can 
be  restored  only  by  personal  permission  of  the  Dean  and  the  payment 
of  $5.00.  The  right  is  reserved  by  the  Administrative  Board  to  make 
changes  at  any  time  in  requirements  for  admission,  fees  or  any  rules 
or  regulations  herein  contained. 

SPECIAL  AXD  PART-TIME  STUDENTS. 

See  chapter  on  "Specials" 

COMBINED  COURSE  IN  SCIENCE  AND  MEDICINE. 

On  the  basis  of  the  requirements  for  admission,  outlined  above, 
the  student  secures  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.D.  in  six  years. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  FOR  THE   STUDENT. 
EXAMINATIONS,  FAILURES,  CONDITIONS,  GRADES. 

When  the  final  grade  in  any  course  falls  below  75  and  above  65 
per  cent,  the  student  is  conditioned  in  that  course  and  must  take  the 
supplementary  examination  to  remove  such  condition  at  the  next 
scheduled  period  after  paying  the  supplementary  examination  fee  of 
$3.00  for  each  condition  he  essays  to  remove.  Students  absent  from 
the  regular  examination — unless  entitled  to  a  special  examination 
(see  below) — must  take  this  supplementary  examination  on  the  terms 
stated.  A  grade  below  65  per  cent  or  non-removal  of  a  candition  at 
the  supplementary  examination  constitutes  a  failure  and  necessitates 
a  repetition  of  the  course,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  determined  by  the 
Dean  in  consultation  with  the  instructor  in  charge.  The  course  may 
be  repeated  in  (a)  summer  courses  or  (b)  with  the  next  class — in 
each  ease  to  be  approved  and  directed  by  the  Dean. 

After  repeating  the  course  thus  approved,  the  student  is  eligible 
to  enter  the  next  examination,  regular  or  supplementary. 

A  grade  secured  in -a  supplementary  examination  for  the  removal 
of  a  condition  will  in  no  instance  be  higher  than  the  passing  mark  of 
7.".. 

Supplementary  examinations  in  all  the  curricular  courses  will 
be  held  immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in  Sep- 
ta mber  and  at  other  times  at  the  discretion  of  the  Administrative 
Board;  for  collegiate  medical  and  Senior  courses  also  at  some  time 
in  the  Spring  Quarter. 
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A  student  entitled  to  a  supplementary  examination,  who  fails  to 
appear  at  the  time  it  is  scheduled,  must  repeat  the  course  before  being 
eligible  to  an  examination,  unless  he  is  permitted  to  arrange  for  a 
special  examination  as  stated  below. 

In  case  of  failure  in  a  course  after  repeating-  it,  the  student  for- 
feit? all  further  privileges  of  instruction  in  this  school  unless  by 
special  vote  of  the  Administrative  Board  he  is  allowed  to  continue 
his  work. 

Under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  serious  personal 
illness,  a  special  examination  may  be  ordered  by  the  Dean  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  $5.00. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  attend  any  classes  which  in- 
terfere with  the  scheduled  hours  of  any  work  which  they  are  repeat- 
ing. 

Xo  student  will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  Sophomore  class  until 
all  entrance  conditions  are  cleared. 

Xo  student  will  be  classified  as  a  Senior  until  all  conditions  are 
removed. 

Xo  student  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  next  higher  class  against 
whom  are  recorded  two  majors  of  failures  in  the  subjects  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  (a  major  being  defined  as  approximately  100  hours  of 
scheduled  work)  and  not  only  must  he  repeat  the  courses  in  which  he 
failed  but  all  the   courses  scheduled  for  that  year. 

Xo  Senior  can  be  a  candidate  for  graduation  except  by  special 
action  of  Faculty,  unless  he  is  free  of  all  conditions  after  the  supple- 
mentary   examination  for  Seniors  in  the  Spring  Quarter. 

Final  examinations  are  held  upon  completion  of  the  courses  as 
scheduled  and  at   conclusion   of  each    quarter. 

Frequent  oral,  practical  and  written  tests  will  be  made  of  the 
student's  progress  and  may  be  held  at  any  time  at  the  option  of  the 
instructor  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean.  All  examinations  must 
be  held  at  school  building  in  consultation  with  the  Dean. 

Final  written  and  practical  examinations,  embracing  all  the 
courses  of  the  third  and  fourth  years,  are  required  of  Senior  students 
at  I  lie  close  of  I  hi'  fourth  year  I  <>  be  recommended  for  graduation. 

A  student's  proficiency  is  estimated  on  the  percentage  basis  of 
100    i-  perfect. 

E=90   to    100,   excellent. 

<■      mi  to  90,  good. 

P=75  to  so,  poor  lull  passed. 

C      65  to  7")  ;iiid  constitutes  ;i  condition  requiring  re-examination. 
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'  F=hclow  65  and  constitutes  a  failure  necessitating  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  course. 

Tn  ease  the  student  believe-  on  good  grounds  that  an  injustice 
has  been  done  him  in  the  grading  of  his  work,  he  may  report  the 
matter  to  the  Dean,  who,  it'  he  deem-  it  wise,  will  lay  it  before  the 
Administrative  Board  for  settlement. 

Grades  will  be  given  out  to  students  in  letters  only. — a  reason- 
nhh>  time  h'  in<j  allowed  the  examiner  for  reading  the  examination. 

ATTENDANCE. 

1.  The  student  in  all  courses  must  attend  at  least  85  per  cent 
of  the  hour-  scheduled. 

2.  Seniors  acting  a-  clinical  clerks  at  the  County  Hospital  are 
aired   to  remain   on   duty   during   all   recesses  except   one   day   at 

Thanksgiving,  Ohristmas,  New  Year  and  Easter,  respectively. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOB  GRADUATION. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  to  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  complying-  with  the  following  rules,  a  student  is  entitled 
to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

1.  The  student  must  have  been  in  residence  in  a  medical  school, 
accredited  by  this  school,  for  at  least  four  years,  and  the  fourth  year 
in  any  case  must  have  been  taken  in  this  school. 

2.  He  must  have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  the  re- 
quired courses,  and  in  such  electives  as  he  chooses,  to  make  up  the 
full  quota  of  credits  required  for  graduation. 

3.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  85  per  cent  of  all  his  sched- 
uled appointments. 

4.  He  must  be  21  years  of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

5.  He  must  be  pre-ent  in  person  at  the  Commencement  at  which 
his  degree  is  conferred. 

6.  Candidates  for  graduation,  who  are  conditioned  in  any  two 
minor  subjects  of  the  Senior  year,  may  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board  and  the  Faculty  be  re-examined  in  the  conditioned 
courses  and  receive  their  diplomas  at  the  regular  time  for  supple- 
mentary examinations  in  September,  or,  if  these  courses  are  given  in 
the  summer  school  and  attended,  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term  on 
the  payment  of  stipulated  fees.  Ordinarily  diplomas  are  granted  only 
at  the  regular  Commencement. 
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WISCONSIN  STATE  BOAED  EXAMINATION. 

Twice  each  year  (in  June  at  Milwaukee  and  in  January  at  Mad- 
ison), the  State  Medical  Examiners  conduct  examinations  for  licenses. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 
See  chapter  on  Tuition  and  Fees. 

FEES  FOE  SUMMEE  COUESES. 
For  inquiries  as  to  fees,  courses,  etc.,  address  the  Dean. 

PUECHASE  OF  MICEOSCOPES,  HAEMOCYTOMETEES,  ETC. 

Every  matriculant  will  be  obliged  to  secure  a  microscope,  which 
can  be  bought  through  the  school  on  the  plan  subjoined.  If  pur- 
chased on  installment  basis  first  payment  must  be  made  on  delivery 
of  microscope  and  balance  must  be  paid  yearly  from  this  date.  The 
payments  cannot  be  specified  because  of  war  conditions. 

It  is  understood  that  the  microscope  and  any  accessories  ordered 
with  it  remain  the  property  of  the  school  until  paid  for  in  full  and 
until  such  time  they  are  to  be  returned  to  the  school  at  the  end  of 
each  academic  year  for  the  summer  vacation,  unless  otherwise  ar- 
ranged for  in  writing  with  the  Dean  or  person  by  him  delegated.  It 
is  also  understood  that  the  microscope  and  accessories  are  to  be  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  buyer  as  long  as  the  above  conditions  are 
complied  with,  and  that  he  will  be  responsible  for  keeping  the  mi- 
crosope,  lenses  and  accessories  intact  and  in  good  condition ;  also 
that  if  he  leaves  the  University  before  completing  payment  of  entire 
sum,  he  is  entitled  to  a  rebate  equivalent  to  his  payment  less  a  charge 
of  $15.00  for  the  first,  and  $10.00  for  each  succeeding  year  of  use  to 
cover  depreciation  and  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  any  repairs  necessi- 
tated by  damage  occurring  while  the  microscope  and  accessories  are 
in  his  care.  The  school  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  this  rebate  if  the 
condition  of  the  instrument  will  seriously  interfere  with  its  resale. 

If  the  microscope  is  lost  or  destroyed,  except  through  fire  or 
while  it  is  on  deposit  at  the  office,  the  student  will  be  responsible  to 
the  school  for  the  full  value  as  per  contract. 

Every  Sophomore  -indent  must  also  secure,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  a  haemocytometer  and  stethoscope. 

OTHEK  EXPENSES-    BOOKS,  BOAKD,  ETC. 
Certain  other  Instruments  and  outfits  will  be  required  and  a  list 
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will  be  furnished  by  each  department — such  as  dissecting  tools,  glass 
slides  and  coverglasses  and  in  the  clinical  years  an  ophthalmoscope 
and  a  few  other  inexpensive  articles. 

The  outlay  for  books  varies  of  course  markedly  with  the  taste  of 
the  student.  The  necessary  expenditure  in  this  direction  runs  between 

1 1  and  $35.00  per  year. 

Good  board  and  lodging  can  be  secured  for  $6.00  and  up. 

The  accessibility  of  the  school  by  street  car  and  its  location  is 
such  that  students  can  arrange  for  accommodations  in  the  less  ex- 
pensive parts  of  the  city,  and  without  losing  too  much  time,  con- 
veniently meet  their  scheduled  appointments. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  a 
-indent  for  the  school  year  at  the  lowest  reasonable  figure: 

Tuition $200.00 

Extra  Fees 10.00 

Board  and  Room 200.00 

Laundry 30.00 

iBooks  and  Stationery 25.00 

Microscope  and  Instruments 30.00 

Incidentals 30.00 


Totals $525.00 

ATHLETICS. 

The  Athletic  Board,  composed  of  students,  alumni  and  represent- 

from  the  Faculty,  has  assumed  the  financial  management  and 

is  in  control  of  all  athletics  at  the  University.     The  athletic  fee  of 

*?5.00,  voted  by  the  students  themselves,  admits  to  all  the  local  games 

lnder  the  auspices  of  the  athletic  association. 

THE  ALl^MNI  ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

The  fund  has  been  started  but  is  increasing  very  .slowly.     The 
Endowment  Committee  will  make  a  full  statement  concerning  this 
und  and  confidently  hopes  that  an  encouraging  sum  will  be  invested 
the  close  of  the  June  meeting. 

DR.  M.  A.  BUSSEWITZ,  Chairman, 
DR.  FRED  W.  RIEHL, 
C.  B.  MOULINIER.  S.J. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF  HELP. 

The  wide-awake  student  will  find  in  Milwaukee  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  do  remunerative  work  in  the  holidays  and  vacations.  Dur- 
ing the  sessions  when  the  scheduled  work  is  in  actual  progress,  it  is, 
as  a-  rule,  highly  undesirable  to  engage  any  considerable  amount  of 
one's  time  outside  of  school  duties.  Advanced  credits  will  sometimes 
make  this  practicable. 

See  chapter  on  Opportunities  for  Self -Support. 


THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

-  A  summary  of  the  complete  course  of  study  (including  the  two 
collegiate  medical  years)  arranged  according  to  years  follows.  The 
number  of  didactic  and  laboratory  hours  devoted  to  each  subject  is 
also  given.  The  collegiate  medical  courses  are  given  by  the  Faculty 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 


For  1919-20. 
First  Collegiate-Medical  Year 


Department  of  Biology —                                 Didactic  Laboratory  Tota 
Vertebrate  Anatomy   66  132  19 

Department  of  Chemistry — 

Inorganic     Chemistry     and     Qualitative 

Analysis 99  198  297 

Department  of  Languages — 

English 102  ...  102 

German   or  French 102  ...  102 

Latin 136  ...  136 

Department  of  Mathematics — 

Mathematics 102  ...  102 

Second  Collegiate  Year. 

Department   of   Biology  Didactic  Laoratbory  Total 

General  Biology  and  General  Embryology  6<;  132  L98 

Department   of  Chemistry — 

Organic     Chemistry     and      Quantitative 

Analysis 66  99  L85 

Departmenl  of  Physics 132  99  23J 


■ 
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Department  of  Languages — 

English 102  ...  102 

German 136  ...  136 

French.  . 136  .-.  .  136 

Freshman    Year. 

Department  of  Anatomy —                                   Didactic  Laboratory  Total 
Descriptive    Anatomy.    Osteology,    Dissec- 
tion     35  355  390 

Microscopic  Anatomy  (Histology  and  Em- 

bryology) 67  200  267 

Department  of  Chemistry — 

Physical  Chemistry 16  ...  16 

Physiological  Chemistry    100  201  301 

Psychology 11  ...  11 

Total 229      _       756  985 

Sophomore  Year. 

Department  of  Anatomy —                                Didactic  Laboratory  Total 
Topographical   Anatomy    11  11  22 

Department  of  Physiology — 

Physiology 70  142  212 

Pharmacology,  Materia  Medica  and  Toxi- 
cology     70  135  205 

Psychology 22  ...  22 

Department  of  Pathology — 

Pathology 90         216  306 

Department  of  Bacteriology — 

Bacteriology. 48  141  189 

Department  of  Medicine — 

Physical  Diagnosis,  Xormal  and  Clinical.    25  20  45 

Principles  of  Medicine 22  ...  22 

Clinical   Pathology    24  92  116 

Therapeutics 22  ...  22 

Department  of  Surgery — Principles  of  Surgery — 
Bandaging,    Technic    of    Surgical    Exam- 
ination    12 

Department  of  Obstetrics — 

Principles   of   Obstetrics 22  ...  22 

Total 438  757  1195 
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Junior  Year. 

Department  of  Anatomy —                               Didactic      Clinical    Total 
Neuro-anatomy 30  65  95 

Department  of  Physiology — 

Physiology  of  Nervous  System 30  64  94 

Department  of  Pathology — 

Neuro-pathology 30  30 

Department  of  Medicine — 

Principles  of  Medicine 66  ...  66 

Dispensary  Service  in  Medicine  and  Phy- 
sical Diagnosis 

Principles  of  Pediatrics    55 

Dispensary  Service  in  Pediatrics 

Neurology .• 22 

Ethics 22 

Gynecology 34 

Therapeutics 44 

Hospital  Clinics  in  Medicine '.    .. 

Forensic  Medicine 11 

Dermatology 46 

Dispensary  Service  in  Nervous  Diseases.  .    .  . 

Dispensary  Service  in  Dermatology 

Department  of  Surgery — 

Principles  of  Surgery   (Didactic  and  Ex- 
perimental)     43 

Stomatology 12 

Conference  in  Genito-urinary  Diseases.  . .   33 

Ophthalmology 36 

Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 22  22 

Dispensary    Service   in    Surgery 76  76 

Dispensary    Service    in    Ear,    Nose    and 
Throat 

Dispensary  Service  in  Eye 

Hospital  Clinics 

K-Kay 

Departmenl  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology — 

Principles   of  Obstetrics 44 

Principles  of  Gynecology 45 

I  [ospital   ( llinics    

Dispensary  Service  in  Gynecology 

Total 607  092  1299 
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Senior  Year. 

Department  of  Pathology —                                       Clinical  Total 

Post-mortem 30  30 

Department  of  Medicine — 

Clinical  Clerk  in  Medicine  at  County  Hosp.   450  450 

Dispensary  Service  in  Pediatrics 23  23 

Dispensary  Service  in  Medicine 23  23 

Dispensary  Service  in  Nervous  Diseases....     10  10 

Dispensary  Service  in  Dermatology 15  15 

Special  Dispensary  Clinic  in  Pediatrics....     60  60 

Special  Dispensary  Clinic  in  Medicine 60  60 

Ethics 12 

Department  of  Surgery — 

Clinical  Clerk  in  Surgery  at  County  Hosp..  340  340 

Clinic  in  Orthopedics  at  County  Hospital.  . .      60  60 

Dispensary  Work  in  Surgery 23  23 

Dispensary  Service  in  Eye 23  23 

Dispensary  Service  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat     23  23 

Department  of  Obstetrics — 

Clinical    Clerk    in    Gynecology    at    County 

Hospital 120  120 

Dispensary  Service  in  Gynecology 23  23 

Special  Dispensary  Clinic  in  Gynecology.         60  60 

Total 1393  1393 
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For  purposes  of  administration  and   the  proper  articulation   of 
related  subjects  the  following  departments  have  been  established: 


;  1.- Department  of  Anatomy. 

Histology  and  Embryology. 
Descriptive     Anatomy      and 

Dissection. 
Anatomical  .Neurology. 
T<  'pographical  Anatomy. 

_\   Department  of  Chemistry. 
Physical  Chemistry. 
Physiological  Chemistry. 
Sanitary  Chemistry. 
Chemistry  of  Drugs. 

3.  Department  of  Physiology. 

Physiology. 

4.  Department  of  Pharmacology. 

Pharmacology. 
Materia  Medica. 
Toxicology. 

5.  Department  of  Pathology. 

General  Pathology. 
Special  Pathology. 
Xeuro-Pathology. 

Autopsies. 

6.  Department     of     Bacteriology 

Hygiene. 
Bacteriology. 


7.  Department  of  Medicine. 
Internal  Medicine. 
Pediatrics. 

Neurology  and  Psychiatry. 
Forensic  Medicine. 
Dermatology. 
Physical  Diagnosis. 
Dietetics. 
Hygiene   and   Preventive 

Medicine. 
Therapeutics. 
Ethics. 
Psychology. 
Clinical  Microscopy. 

8.  Department  of  Surgery. 
General  Surgery. 
Genito-Urinary  Surgery  and 

Venereal  Diseases. 
Orthopedic  Surgerv. 
X-Ray. 
Stomatology. 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 
Operative  Surgery. 
Anaesthetics. 

9.  Department  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology. 
Obstetrics. 
Gynecology. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY  AND  BIOLOGY. 

Henry  C.  Tracy,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Director  and  Professor. 
L.  A.  Furstenau,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 
*Clarence  L.  Turner,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bi- 
ology. 

A.  H.  Hersh,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 
Leo  Massopust,  Artist  for  the  School. 

Note — By  action  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  the  Biology 
Courses,  which  up  to  this  year  had  been  conducted  under  the  De- 
partment of  Anatomy,  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Arts  and  Science 
Department,  but  will  be  given  in  the  Medical  School  building.  Ed- 
ward J.  Menge,  M.A.,  M.Sc,  Ph.G.,  has  been  appointed  director 
and  professor  of  the  department.  The  following  courses  will  be  given, 
as  before: 

COURSES  1  and  2.  Vertebrate  Anatomy. — Selected  vertebrata 
will  be  studied  and  interpreted  on  a  basis  of  comparative  anatomy, 
embryology  and  physiology.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1-4,  first  and 
second  semester,  first  collegiate  medical  year. 

COURSE  3.  General  Biology. — During  the  first  semester,  the 
Alga?  and  Fungi  and  the  Invertebrata  are  systematically  studied.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  course  cell  structure  and  cell  physiology  as  illus- 
trated by  the  Protozoa,  the  Algae  and  the  Fungi,  are  emphasized. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  those  groups  of  animals  which  include 
important  parasitic  forms.  Thursday  and  Saturday,  9-12,  first  semes- 
ter, second  collegiate  medical  year. 

COURSE  4.  General  Embryology. — The  course  will  include 
mitosis,  maturation,  fertilization,  cleavage,  formation  of  germ  layers 
and  development  of  the  organ  systems.  Histological  technic  will  be 
a  part  of  the  laboratory  work.  During  this  semester  the  work  of  the 
two  years  will  be  correlated  in  a  discussion  of  biological  principles. 
Collateral  reading  will  be  required.  Thursday  and  Saturday,  9-12, 
second  semester,  second  collegiate  medical  year. 

COURSE   5.     Technic. — Training  in  technic   is  given   in  two 

COUI 

i     Drawing. — Principles  of  illustrations  as  applied  to  the  med- 
frOn  leaye  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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ieal  sciences;  practical  work  in  drawing  with  pen,  charcoal,  stipple 
board  and  ink-wash;  demonstration  of  technical  methods  of  reproduc- 
tion for  publication  of  line  and  half-tone  drawings.  Wednesday,  3-5, 
first  semester,  first  collegiate  medical  year.  Mr.  Massopust. 

(b)  Histological  Technic. — Technic  of  fixation,  sectioning, 
staining,  and  mounting  of  histological  and  embryological  material 
by  paraffine  and  celloidin  methods.  Second  semester  of  second  colle- 
giate medical  year.    Hours  as  arranged  by  the  instructor.  Dr.  Turner. 

COURSE  6.  Descriptive  Anatomy  and  Dissectiox. — Dissection 
of  all  parts  of  the  human  body  will  be  made  by  each  student;  the 
work  is  supplemented  by  the  study  of  models,  charts  and  demonstra- 
tion-. Lectures  are  occasionally  given  in  order  to  present  general 
anatomical  principles  and  to  emphasize  the  broader  morphological 
significance  of  the  details  of  human  anatomy.  Fall  and  winter  quar- 
ters,  total  390  hours.  Dr.  L.  A.  Furstenau. 

COURSE  7.  Microscopical  Anatomy. — First  medical  year,  total 
J867  i i  ours. 

(a)  Mammalian  Embryology. — The  origin  and  structure  of  the 
germ  cells,  fertilization,  formation  of  germ  layers  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organ  systems  are  reviewed  with  special  reference  to 
human  embryology.  Complete  series  of  chicken  and  pig  embryos  are 
studied  in  the  laboratory. 

(b)  Elementary  Histology. — The  histogenesis  and  structure  of 
the  elementary  tissues. 

(c)  Organology. — The  organs  of  the  body  are  systematically 
studied  with  reference  to  their  origin  and  histogenesis.  Careful  lab- 
oratory drawings  are  required  and  the  student's  knowledge  is  fre- 
quently tested  by  practical  and  written  examinations.     Prof.  Tracy. 

COURSE  8.  Neurology. — In  the  first  of  the  course  the  com- 
parative anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  is  considered,  and  the  brain 
and  cranial  nerves  of  the  dog  fish  and  a  representative  mammal  are 
•studied  in  the  laboratory.  The  development  and  gross  structure  of 
the  human  nervous  system  are  next  studied,  and  this  is  followed  by 
a  careful  working  out  in  the  laboratory  of  the  histology  of  the  brain 
and  cord  and  a  study  of  the  fiber  tracts.  Fall  quarter.  Junior  year, 
15  hours.  Professor  Tracy. 

COURSE  9.  Topographical  Anatomy. — Surface  anatomy  is  re- 
viewed with  particular  reierence  to  the  outlines  and  relations  of  the 
important  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs,  the  position  and  relation 
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of  the  chief  nerves,  arteries,  etc.  The  course  is  given  simultaneously 
with  the  course  in  physical  diagnosis.  Winter  and  spring  quarters. 
Sophomore  year,  22  hours. 

COUKSE  10.  Biological  Seminar. — Presentation  of  papers  and 
discussion  of  research  as  reported  in  current  scientific  periodicals. 
The  subjects  will  vary  from  time  to  time.  Elective^  Limited  to 
twelve  selected  from  the  second  collegiate  medical  and  first  year  med- 
ical classes. 

SUMMEK  QUAKTER  IN  BIOLOGY. 

Vertebrate  Comparative  Anatomy  (Aug.  5-Sept.  14). — Credit 
10  hours.  Total  hours  required,  200.  Daily  9-12,  1:30-4:30.  Text 
or  lecture  one  hour,  laboratory  work  five  hours. 

The  course  will  include  the  anatomy  of  the  shark,  necturus,  frog 
and  cat.  It  is  intended  that  this  course  shall  be  taken  by  students 
who  have  not  sufficient  credits  in  biology  to  enter  the  Medical  School 
and  by  those  who  wish  to  remove  conditions  in  first  year  pre-medical 
biology.  The  course  may  be  substituted  for  the  first  year  of  pre-med- 
ical history.     Fee  $50.00. 

Special  Work. — Work  in  advanced  courses  in  biology  may  be 
arranged  by  consultation  for  a  few  well-qualified  students.  Dr  Turner. 

Eee  to  be  arranged  in  such  case,  with  the  office. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

Joseph  C.  Bock,  Ch.E.,  Ph.D.,  Director  and  Professor. 
Ernest  H.  Wood,  B.S.,  Instructor. 

The  instruction  given  by  this  department  consists  of  lectures, 
demonstrations  and  laboratory  work. 

The  lectures  in  this  course  comprise  a  systematic  survey  of  sub- 
stances occurring  in  plants  and  animals.  The  chemistry  of  the  vari- 
ous  physiological  processes  of  the  body  is  carefully  studied,  and  when- 
ever possible,  correlated  with  the  subsequent  medical  work  of  the 
third  and  fourth  years. 

The  laboratory  practice  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  chemical  behavior  of  some  of  the  important  constituents  of  living 
matter.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  application  of  analytical  anj 
physical  chemistry  to  biochemical  investigation.  The  student  is  re- 
quired to  become  proficient  in  the  methods  of  metabolic  investigation 
and  blood  analysis. 

A   thesis  upon  some  subjeel    is  assigned   to  each  student.     Thia 
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may  be  read  and  discussed  at  conferences,  which  supplement  the  main 
work  of  the  course. 

Junior  Elect  ice. — A  course  in  sanitary  analysis,  including  the 
analysis  of  water,  milk,  food  and  sewage  effluent,  is  offered  to  students 
in  the  third  year.  The  regular  work  is  supplemented  by  lecture-  and 
field  trips  conducted  by  men  actively  engaged  in  public  health  work. 

Mr.  IVood. 

First  Year.  Physical  Chemistry. — Three  periods  of  one  hour 
each  in  first  term  of  winter  quarter,  16  hours.  Prof.  Bock. 

Physiological  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  recitations  five  times 
a  week  in  the  winter  and  spring  quarters,  100  hours.  Laboratory,. 
t\v.>  and  one-half  hours,  five  times  a  week,  201  hours.  Total,  301 
hours.  Prof.  Bock  and  Mr.  Wood. 

Third  Year  {Elective).  Sanitary  Analysis, — Lectures  and  lab- 
oratory work,  three  hours,  once  a  week  in  fall  quarter.  Total,  30 
hours.  Prof.  Bock  and  Mr.  ^Yood. 

DEPAKTMEXT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

*J.  Van  de  Erye,  A.M.,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Director  and  Professor. 
C.  J.  Becker,  M.D.,  Instructor. 
C.  A.  Mills,  B.S.,  Instructor. 

The  instruction  in  physiology  embraces  a  systematic  course  of 
lectures,  oral  and  written  quizzes,  conferences,  demonstrations  and 
extensive  practical  work  by  the  student.  Prerequisites  to  the  course 
are  the  branches  offered  in  the  first  year's  work,  dissection,  histology, 
embryology,  physiological  chemistry.  The  laboratory  course  so  far 
as  practicable  runs  concomitantly  with  the  didactic  work.  The  ratio 
of  didactic  to  laboratory  work  is  as  1 :3.  The  inductive  method  of 
teaching  is  used  in  the  laboratory,  where  the  chief  emphasis  lies  upon 
the  training  afforded  in  the  use  of  instruments  of  precision,  particu- 
larly such  instruments  as  are  used  in  clinical  work;  the  cultivation 
of  the  student's  power  of  observation  and  of  deductive  thinking,  ac- 
curacy of  expression  and  correlation  and  co-ordination  of  observed 
filets;  on  experimentation,  confirmatory  of  physiological  functions, 
on  mammals  under  anaesthesia,  and,  whenever  possible,  on  man,  in 
order  to  develop  in  the  student  a  ready  application  of  physiology  in 
his  later  medical  and  surgical  practice. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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COURSE  1.  Physiology  of  Circulation  and  Respiration. — First 
term,  fall  quarter,  Sophomore  year,  20  hours  each  week,  total  106 
hours. 

COURSE  2.  Physiology  of  Digestion,  Metabolism  and  Heat. — 
Second  term,  fall  quarter,  Sophomore  year,  20  hours  each  weejk,  total 
106  hours. 

COURSE  3.  Physiology  of  Central  Nervous  System. — Fall 
quarter.  Junior  year,  9  hours  each  week,  total  94  hours. 

PHARMACOLOGY,  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  TOXICOLOGY. 

This  course  follows  physiology,  the  experimental  part  of  the 
work  dovetailing  well  with  laboratory  physiology.  The  physiological 
actions  of  the  most  important  drugs  are  studied  both  theoretically  and 
practically.  The  class,  as  in  physiology,  is  divided  into  groups  of 
two,  for  instrumental,  and  groups  of  four  for  mammalian  experi- 
mentation. 

COURSE  4.  Pharmacology  (Pharmacodynamics.)  —  Winter 
quarter,  Sophomore  year,  12  hours  a  week,  total  123  hours. 

COURSE  5.  Materia  Medica  and  Toxicology. — Spring  quarter, 
Sophomore  year,  0  hours  each  week,  total  82  hours. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BACTERIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

F.  A.  McJunkix,  Acting  Head  of  the  Department. 
Professor  and  Director. 

This  department  has  charge  of  the  courses  in  bacteriology,  im- 
munology, hygiene  and  preventive  medicine. 

In  the  bacteriological  laboratory  a  complete  outfit  is  assigned  to 
each  student  who  is  required  to  carry  out  all  the  technic  connected 
with  the  course.  The  important  pathogenic  micro-organisms  arc 
studied  and  students  are  required  to  keep  accurate  records  of  their 
\\<»rk.  The  practical  aspects  of  bacteriology  and  the  methods  of  bac- 
teriological diagnosis,  arc  kept  before  the  student  throughout  the 
course.  Special  phases  of  the  subject  such  as  the  bacteriological  ex- 
amination of  milk,  water,  sewage,  urine,  etc.,  are  taken  up  as  occa- 
sion presents  itself.  Protozoa  of  importance  to  the  physician  arc 
studied  in  the  laboratory  in  connection  with  the  laboratory  work  in 
l>  el  •riolo'.'.v.    Fall  quarter.  L8  hours  each  week,  total  180  hours. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY. 

F.  A.  McJrxKiN.  A.M..  M.  D.,  Professor  and  Director. 
H.  W.  Powers,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  N  euro-Pathology. 
Alice  G.  Charlton,  M.A.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

The  first  three  weeks  of  work  in  the  laboratory  are  devoted  to 
pathologic  technic  and  to  experiments  in  pathologic  physiology.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  course  loan  collections  of  microscopic  slides 
prepared  from  selected  tissue  and  stained  by  the  best  methods  are 
made  the  basis  of  systematic  study  in  pathologic  histology.  Lectures, 
recitations,  demonstration  of  museum  and  autopsy  specimens,  and 
lantern-slide  demonstrations  are  employed  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  disease  processes. 

Students  of  the  Sophomore  and  Senior  years  attend  autopsies 
paid  demonstrations  of  autopsy  material  at  the  County  Hospital.  The 
teolmic  of  post-mortem  examinations  is  taught  to  the  second  year 
students. 

SECOND  YEAR  COURSE. 

1.  PATHOLOGY.— Winter  quarter  and  first  term  of  the  Spring 
quarter,  18  hours  each  week,  total  306  hours.  Dr.  McJunkin. 

THIRD  YEAR- COURSE. 

2.  NEURO-PATHOLOGY.  —  The  course  consists  of  lectures 
and  laboratory  study  of  histo-pathological  material.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  emphasize  the  relation  between  pathologic  findings  and  clin- 
ical symptoms.  A  brief  review  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  given  to  enable  the  student  to  correlate  the  results  of  his  work. 
Tiro  and  a  half  hours  each  week.  Winter  quarter  of  the  Junior  year, 
total  30  hours.  Dr.  Powers. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE. 

Internal  Medicine — 

Director  and  Professor:  L.  F.  Jermain,  M.D. 

3Sor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  County  Hospital:  *L.  M.  Warfield, 
A.B.,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professors:  *W.  Ackermann,  M.D. ;  G.  R.  Ernst,  A.B., 
M.D.,  L.R.C.P.  London,  M.R.C.S.  England;  W.  H.  Neilsom 
M.D.;  J.  A.  Purtell,  M.D. ;  F.  A.  Thompson,  M.D. 

•  I  )n  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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Associates  in  Medicine:  J.  D.  Madison,  B.S.,  M.D.;  A.  J.  Patek,  A.B., 

M.D. ;  *C.  H.  Stoddard,  M.D. 
Assistant  Professors:     *R.  W.  Blumenthal,  M.D.;  *D.  Bruins,  A.B., 

M.D.;  A.  J.  Caffrey,  M.D.;  *L.  F.  Ruschhaupt,  B.S.,  M.D.; 

H.  W.  Powers,  M.D. 
Instructors:  J.  Cavaney,  M.D. ;  J.  G.  Paschen,  M.D. 
Instructors:     M.  J.  Koch;  *C.  E.  Stolz,  M.D. 

Pediatrics — 

Professor:  L.  Boorse.  M.D. 

Associate  Professors:  G.  H.  Fellman,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor:  A.  L.  Kastner,  M.D. 

Instructors  :•  G.  J.  Jurss,  M.D. ;  C.  J.  Becker,  M.D. 

Clinical  Microscopy — 
E.  F.  Barta,  B.S.,  M.D. 

Psychiatry — 

Professor :  W.  F.  Becker,  M.D. 

Neurology — 

Associate  Professors:  W.  F.  Wegge,  M.D.;  A.  W.  Rogers,  M.D. 

Instructors:  M.  J.  Koch,  M.D. ;  C.  E.  Stolz,  M.D. 

Psychology  and  Ethics — 

Lecturer:  Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  S.J. 

Forensic  Medicine — 

Lecturer:    D.  Hopkinson,  M.D. 

Dermatology — 

Associate  Professors:   L.  Schiller,  M.D. ;  R.  G.  Washburn  B.S.,  M.D. 

Therapeutics — 

Assistant   Professor:  J.  Lettenberger,  M.D. 

Hygiene  and  Public  Health — 

Lecturer:  

Lecturer:  W.  II.  Washburn,  .M.I  >. 

MEDICINE. 

The  work  in  this  department  begins  in  the  Sophomore  year,  with 
'Ik-  study  "I  physic;)]  diagnosis  (both  normal  and  clinical)  the  prin- 
ciples of  medicine  and  a   thorough  course  in  clinical  microscopy. 

•  On  leave  of  absence  Cor  Military  Service. 
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In  the  Junior  year  the  principles  and  fundamental  facts  in  med- 
icine arc  taught  by  conferences,  recitations  and  quizzes,  the  class 
being  divided  into  small  sections.  The  students  are  in  daily  attend- 
ance  in  the  dispensary  clinics,  where  a  special  effort  is  made  to  cor- 
relate the  fundamentals  of  the  first  two  years  with  their  clinical  work. 
Ar  this  time  the  student  is  made  to  see  the  practical  application  of 
the  laboratory  sciences  to  the  clinic.  The  taking  of  complete  his- 
tories i>  especially  insisted  upon. 

The  work  of  the  fourth  year  consists  of  hospital,  clinics  and  con- 
ferences, and  clinical  clerk  service  at  the  County  Hospital.  Each 
Senior  student  spends  approximately  one-third  of  the  year  as  clinical 
clerk  in  medicine  at  the  hospital. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

A  course  in  general  or  fundamental  psychology  is  given,  as  a 
basis  for  accurate  and  correct  thinking  in  regard  to  all  the  biological 
studies  of  the  pre-medical  and  medical  courses,  as  well  as  of  the 
courses  in  ethics.     This  course  is  given  to  the  Freshman  class. 

In  the  Sophomore  class  psychology  is  continued  by  elucidation 
and  proof  taken  from  the  facts  furnished  by  the  fundamental  medical 
Bciences, — physics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  anatomy  (microscopic  and 
gross)  embryology,  physiology  and  bacteriology. 

The  general  principles  of  ethics  are  presented  and  proven  with 
a  view  to  giving  the  student  the  correct  basis  for  deciding  on  the 
rin lit  and  wrong  in  human  action. 

In  the  Senior  year  these  general  principles  are  applied  to  med- 
ical practice. 

COURSES  IX  THE  FRESHMAX  YEAR. 

Psychology,  first  term,  winter  quarter,  Freshman  year,  two  hours 
each  week,  total  11  hours.  Rev.  C.  B.  Moidinier,  S.J. 

COURSES  IX  THE  SOPHOMORE  YEAR* 

1.     Physical   Diagnosis.      Xormal.      Two   hours   per   week,   total   22 
hours.     Winter  quarter.  Dr.  Paschen. 

2D.   Physical  diagnosis.     Clinical. 

The  class  is  divided  into  sections  for  this  work  and  the  clinical 


*  In  numbering  the  courses,  a  number  is  given  to  each  separate  course.  The 
letter  D  after  the  number  designates  a  dispensary  course ;  C,  a  clinical  clerk 
service ;  H,  a  hospital  clinic. 
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material  of  the  College  dispensary  is  utilized  in  the  demonstrations 
of  normal  and  pathological  physical  signs.  Students  are  required  to 
examine  patients  and  elicit  and  interpret  the  signs. 

Winter  quarter.     Two  hours  per  week.     Total  23  hours. 

Dr.  Thompson. 

3.  The  principles  of  medicine.    Conferences  and  recitations.     Spring 
quarter,  once  a  week,  total  10  hours.  Dr.  Bruins. 

4.  Therapeutics.     Two  hours  a  week,  total  22  hours.     Spring  quarter. 

Dr.  Lettenberger. 

5.  Psychology,  winter  quarter,  Sophomore  year,  one  hour  each  week, 
total  22  hours.  Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  S.J. 

6.  Clinical  Microscopy.     Second  term  spring  quarter;  20  hours  each 
week,  total  116  hours. 

COUKSES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  YEAR. 

2D  cont.     Physical  Diagnosis,  Clinical  continued.     Fall  and  winter 
quarters,  two  hours  per  week,  total  44  hours. 

3  cont.     Principles  of  Medicine,  two  hours  each  week  in  fall,  winter 

and  spring  quarters,  total  66  hours. 

Drs.  Blumenthal  and  Ruschhaupi. 

3D.    Dispensary  Service  in  Medicine,  total  for  each  student,  76  hours. 

Drs.  Thompson,  Ruschhaupt,  Cavaney,  Caffrey. 

4  cont.     Conference  in  Therapeutics,  two  hours  each  week,  fall  and 

winter  quarters,  total  44  hours.  Dr.  Lettenberger. 

5.  Lectures  in  Neurology,  one  hour  each  week,  total  22  hours. 

Drs.  Rogers,  Wegge. 
5D.     Dispensary  service  in  Nervous  Diseases,  total  12  hours. 

Dr.  Wegge. 

6.  Ethic3,  (»ne  hour  each  week,  total  22  hours. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  S.J* 

7.  Conference  in   Dermatology,  two  hours  each  week,  total  46  hours. 

Dr.    Wash  hum. 
71).     Dispensary  service  in   Dermatology,  total  18  hours. 

Dr.  Washburn. 
Forensic  Medicine,  total  11  hours.  Dr.  Hopkinson. 

0.     Conference  in   Pediatrics,  one  hour  each  week  in  winter  quarter 
and  two  hours  each  week  in  spring  quarter;  total  55. hours. 

Drs.  Fellman  and  Kastner. 
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DP.     Dispensary  service  in  Pediatrics,  total  '76  hours. 

Drs.  Boorse,  Kastner,  Jurss,  Becker. 

COURSES  IN  THE  SENIOR  YEAR. 

10.     Post  Mortems,  total  30  hours. 

Drs.  McJunhin,  HopJrinson,  Kristjanson  and  Partridge. 

IlC.  Clinical  clerk  service  at  County  Hospital,  total  450  hours. 
Drs.  Warfieldj  Jermain,  Patek,  Madison,  Stoddard,  Thompson, 
Achermann,  Wegge. 

::D  cont.     Dispensary  service  in  Medicine,  23  hours  to  each  student. 
Drs.  Thompson,  Ruschhaupt,  Caffrey,  Cavaney. 

:>D  cont.  Dispensary  service  in  Nervous  Diseases,  10  hours  to  each 
student.  Drs.  Boorse,  Fellman,  Kastner,  Becker,  Jurss. 

7D  cont.  Dispensary  service  in  Dermatology,  15  hours  to  each  stu- 
dent. .    Drs.  Wegge,  Koch,  Washburn. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SURGERY. 

ral  Surgery^ — 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  County  Hospital:  J.  L.  Yates,  Ph.B., 

M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 
Acting  Director  and  Associate  Professor  of  Senior  Surgery:  W.  F. 

C.  Witte,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 
Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Director  of  the  Surgical 

Laboratory:  B.  F.  McGrath,  B.A.,  M.D,  F.A.C.S. 
Associate  Professors:  *C.  A.  Evans,  A.B.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.;  E.  J.  Pur- 

.  tell,  M.D.;  L.  C.  Tisdale,  M.D.;  W.  C.  F.  Witte,  M.D. 
tant   Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery:   H.   T.   Kristjanson,  A.B., 

M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 
Assistant  Professors:  F.  A.  Stratton,  M.D. ;  L.  A.  Furstenau,  M.D. 
Instructors:     H.  J.  Gramling,  M.D. ;  F.  M.  McMahon,  B.S.,  M.D. ; 

*S.   R.   Mitchell,   M.D.;   F.   W.   Kappelmann,  M.D. ;  R.   M. 

Schulz,   M.D. 

Rectal  Diseases — 

Instructor:  J.  Donovan,  M.D. 


*  On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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Genito-Urinary  and  Venereal — 
Director  and  Professor:  E.  A.  Fletcher,  M.D. 
Instructor:  J.  C.  Sargent,  M.D. 
Roentgenologist :  J.  S.  Janssen. 

Orthopedic  Surgery — 

Associate  Professor:  P.  J.  Gaenslen,  B.S.,  M.D. 

Ophthalmology — 

Acting  Director  and  Associate  Professor:  H.  J.  Heeb,  M.D. ;  *G.  I. 

Hogue,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 
Instructors:    E.  J.  Muenzner,  M.D. ;  E.  D.  Regan,  M.D. 
Assistants:  P.  J.  Lambeck,  M.D.;  P.  M.  Chapman,  M.D. 

Otology,  Rhinology  and  Laryngology — 

Professor  and  Director:  F.  Pfister,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 

Assistant  Professors:  S.  G.  Higgins,  B.S.,  M.D.;  C.  Messmer,  M.D.; 

C.   J.   Coffey,   M.A.,  M.D.;   A.   G.   Kreutzer,  M.D.;  *E.  F. 

Baur,  M.D. 
Instructors:  J.  E.  Guy,  M.D. ;  W.  R.  Kennedy,  M.D. 

Stomatology — 

Lecturer:    M.  N.  Federspiel,  B.S.,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  F.A.C.S. 

SURGERY. 

Sophomore  Year. 
A  review  of  the  various  pathological  processes  that  affect  the 
body,  and  the  study  of  the  application  of  basic  surgical  principles  to 
pathological  conditions :  Demonstrations  and  practice  in  the  details 
of  surgical  technic,  as  a  preliminary  training  for  the  operative  work 
in  the  laboratory  during  the  Junior  year.  Demonstrations  and  prac- 
tice  in  the  application  of  bandages  and  splints.  Practical  work  in 
minor  surgery  in  the  dispensary. 

Junior  Year. 
The  principles  of  surgery  are  taught  by  practical  methods  upon 
the  living  animal.  The  class  is  divided  into  operating  staffs;  each 
staff  consists  of  operator,  first  surgical  assistant,  anaesthetist,  sterile 
nurse,  non-sterile  nurse,  and  pathologist.  Thai  the  surgical  labora- 
tory -Ik, id. I  be  viewed  ;is  a  perfect  operating  room  of  a  hospital,  with 
consistenl  discipline,  technic  and  regard  lor  the  patient,  is  emphd 
sized  and   the   rule   is  strictly  enforced.     The  various  operations  <>f 

•k  On  leave  of  absence  tor  Military  Service. 
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Burgery  are  performed  by  the  student  under  the  above  conditions,  and 
careful  attention  is  given  to  technical  details.  Different  methods  of 
administering  anaesthetics  are  demonstrated  and  practiced,  and  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  surgery.  Sur- 
gical anatomy  is  studied  by  means  of  the  cadaver.  Anatomy  and 
pathology  are  reviewed  in  relation  to  each  operation.  Practical  ex- 
perience in  minor  surgery  is  amplified  during  the  third  year. 

Surgical  Anatomy. 

The  teaching  of  this  subject  is  begun  at  the  close  of  the  Sopho- 
more year  and  continued  throughout  the  Junior  year.  The  work 
consists  of  repeating  the  anatomy  of  the  whole  body  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  practical  application  to  surgery.  Instead  of  lectures, 
mimeographie  notes  of  the  anatomical  part  under  consideration  are 
supplied  in  due  time  before  class,  and  then  the  class  hour  is  spent  in 
a  recitation  and  explanation  of  these  notes.  The  work  is  supplement- 
ed by  diagrams.  At  a  following  class  the  same  anatomical  part  is 
studied  in  a  practical  way  on  the  cadaver,  on  which  occasion  the  sur- 
gery involved  in  that  anatomical  part  is  explained  and  the  operations 
commonly  performed.  The  student  is  given  a  mark  for  each  recita- 
tion, and  these  marks  are  counted  in  the  final  standing.  The  work 
in  anatomy  and  surgery  on  the  cadaver  is  further  supplemented  in  a 
very  practical  manner  on  the  living  animal. 

Survival  Pathology. 

This  subject  is  taught  throughout  the  Junior  year.  The  work 
consists  of  the  examination  by  the  class  of  gross  fresh  specimens  re- 
moved at  operation  and  at  autopsy.  Rapid  microscopical  sections 
are  made  from  these  specimens  by  the  students,  with  the  object  of 
gaining  experience  and  confirming  the  gross  diagnosis.  Besides  a 
discussion  of  the  pathology  of  the  specimens,  the  main  points  in  their 
clinical  and  surgical  importance  are  explained.  This  course  is  a  part 
of  the  plan  of  teaching  Junior  surgery  which  is  conducted  as  a  unit 
comprising  surgical  anatomy,  surgical  pathology,  and  operative  sur- 
gery. Iu  this  way  these  naturally  related  subjects  are  co-ordinated 
in  a  practical  manner  under  one  head. 

Senior  Year. 

The  work  during  the  Senior  year  is  almost  wholly  clinical.  Here 
again  the  related  laboratory  branches  are  applied  practically.  Ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  Senior  year  is  spent  by  the  student  as 
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clinical  clerk  in  surgery  at  the  County  Hospital.     Senior  students 
are  in  attendance  at  the  free  dispensary  three  days  a  week. 

COURSES  IN  THE  SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

1.     Bandaging-,  Technic  of  Surgical  Examinations,  etc.     One  hour, 
each  week,  spring  quarter,  total  12  hours.  Dr.  Schulz. 

COURSES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  YEAR. 

2a.     Conference   in   Surgery,,  correlated  with  the  'work  of  3b;   two 
hours  a  week,  fall  and  winter  quarters;  total  43  hours. 

Dr.  McGrath. 

2b.     Experimental  Operative   Surgery,  in  laboratory  periods  of  two 
hours  twice  each  week  through  year;  total  110  hours. 

Dr.  McGrath. 

2D.     Dispensary  service  in  Surgery,  total  to  each  student,  76  hours. 
Drs.  Bentzien,  Gramling,  Fuerstenau,  Mitchell. 

3.  Genito-uriiiary  Surgery,  total  33  hours.  Dr.  Hayes. 

4.  Conference  in  Ophthalmology,  one  hour  each  week  during  the 
school  year;  total  34  hours.  Dr.  Heeb. 

5.  Conferences  in  diseases  of  the  Ear,  one  hour  each  week  in  the 
winter  quarter;  total  11  hours.  Dr.  Kreutzer. 

6.  Conference  in  diseases  of  Nose  and  Throat,  one  hour  each  week 
iii   winter  quarter;  total  11  hours.  Dr.  Higgins. 

4D.  Dispensary  service  in  Eye,  winter  and  spring  quarters;  total  34 
hour-.  Drs.  Heeb,  Hogue,  Muenzner,  Lambech. 

5D     and  GD.     Dispensary  service  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat,  winter 
and  spring  quarters;  total  34  hours. 

Drs.  Kreutzer  and  Kennedy,  Baur,  Guy,  Messmer. 

7.  Stomatology,  one  hour  each  week,  spring  quarter;  total  12  hours. 

Dr.  Federspiel. 

2H.    Hospital  clinics  in  Surgery;  total  15  hours. 

Drs.  Tisdale  and  Purtell 

5fl    and  6H.     Hospital  clinics  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat,  15  hours. 

Dr.  Pfister  el.  al 
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COURSES  IX  THE  SENIOR  YEAR. 

8C.  Clinical  clerk  service  at  County  Hospital,  total  to  each  student, 
450  hours.  Drs.  Yates  and  Witte. 

9C.    Orthopedics,  clinical  clerk  service  at  County  Hospital;  60  hours. 

Dr.  Gaenslen. 
2D  cont.     Dispensary  service  in  Surgery  to  each  student;  23  hours. 

Drs.   Gramling,  Furstenau,  Mitchell. 

4D  cont.     Dispensary  service  in  Ophthalmology;  total  23  hours. 

Drs.  Heeh,   Hogue,  Muenzner,  Regan,  Lambeck. 

5  and  6D.  cont.  Dispensary  service  in  Ear,  Xose  and  Throat;  total 
23  hours.  Drs.  Kreutzer,  Kennedy,  Baur,  Guy,  3fessmer. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSTETRICS  AXD  GYXECOLOGY. 

Obstetrics — 

Professor  and  Director:  R.  W.  Roethke,  M.D. 
Assistant  Professor:  M.  J.  Gallogly,  M.D. 
Instructors:  *G.  W.  Xeilson,  M.D. 

Gynecology — 

Acting  Director  and  Associate  Professor :    M.  L.  Henderson,  B.S.,  M.D. 

Associate  Professor:  C.  M.  Echols,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor:  J.  Stanley  Thomas,  M.D. 

Instructor:      A.   Yaffe,   M.D. 

Assistant:  J.  J.  Burton,  M.D. ;  S.  De  Xosaquo,  M.D. 

COURSES  IX  THE  SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

1.  Principles  of  Obstetrics,  one  hour  each  week,  winter  and  spring 
quarters;   total  22  hours. 

COURSES  IX  THE  JUNIOR  YEAR. 

1  cont.  Principles  of  Obstetrics,  two  hours  each  week,  fall  and  win- 
ter quarters;  total  44  hours.  Sixteen  hours  of  this  time  are 
devoted  to  abnormal  work  and  the  remainder  to  normal  obstetrics. 


*  On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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2.  Gynecology,  one  hour  each  week  throughout  the  year;  total  45 
hours.  Dr.  Henderson. 

2H.    Hospital  clinics  in  Gynecology;  total  15  hours.    Dr.  Henderson. 

COURSES  IN  THE  SENIOR  YEAR. 

4H.  Students  must  attend  clinics  at  Trinity  and  Misericordia  Hos- 
pitals when  called.  They  must  also  attend  at  least  six  cases  of 
delivery  in  order  to  graduate  and  to  meet  the  State  Board  re- 
quirements. These  cases  will  be  supplied  through  Misericordia 
and  Trinity  Hospitals  and  our  outpatient  department. 

5C.    Clinical  clerk  service  at  County  Hospital,  120  hours. 

Drs.  Roethke,  Henderson  and  Thomas. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
Conservatory     of     Music 
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OFFICERS 

HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J President 

JOSEPH  A.  MURPHY.  S.  J . .  Vice-President 

EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

TERENCE  H.  DEVLIN,  S.  J Regent 

FACULTY 

LIBORIUS  SEMMANN,  Dean. 

PIANO. 

LIBORIUS  SEMMANN  EMMA  ELEER 

ADAMS  BUELL  EDNA  WILK,  Mus.B. 

ANTON  BUMBALEK,  Mus.B.  MATHILDA  SCHULZ 

FRANCES   FLAHERTY  CORINNE   HOLLITZ,   Mus.B. 

EDITH  PACKMAN  FLORENCE  JACOBSON,  Mus.B. 

MAY  CHRISTOPH  MAMIE  BOOZ 

REGINA  RILEY  HELEN  REILLY 

VOCAL. 

LUCILLE  STEVENSON       AGNES  WING-SCHWARZROCK 
LILLIAN  WATTS 

VIOLIN. 

ALBERT   FINK  MARIE  SCHRUP 

GUSTAV  BACH  W.  J.  WUERL 

CASPER  GRABER 
HENRY  WINSAUER  (On  Leave— Band  Director  U.  S.  A.) 

VIOLONCELLO. 
ETTGO  BACH  MRS.  F.  C.  MAYER 

VIOLA.  DOUBLE  BASS. 

ERNEST  RENZ  LUDWIG  HOENIG 

FLUTE  and  PICCOLO.  CLARINET 

A.  (\    PETERSEN  HARRY   F.  BELTON 
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CORNET.  BASSO  OX  and  SAXOPHONE. 

CHARLES  BALOW  THOMAS  CARVER 

FREXCH  HORN.  TROMBONE. 

OTTO  NEUDECK  OTTO  HEXXIGER 

GEXERAL  MUSICAL  THEORY. 
AXTOX  BUMBALEK 

HARMONY,  COUNTERPOINT,  COMPOSITION. 

LIBORIFS  SEMMAXX  WILLIAM  DROBEGG 

KEYBOARD  HARMOXY. 

E.  MERITZKY  UPTON 
EDITH  PACKMAX 

ORCHESTRATIOX. 
WILLIAM  DROBEGG 

HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 
LILLIAXT  WATTS 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 
LILLIAX  WATTS 

NORMAL  CLASSES  FOR  VIOLIN  TEACHERS. 
ALBERT  FIXK 

NORMAL  CLASS  FOR  PIAXO  TEACHERS. 
LIBORIUS  SEMMAXX 

NORMAL  CLASSES  FOR   VOCAL  TEACHERS. 
LILLIAX  WATTS 

SIGHT  SINGING. 
LILLIAX  WATTS 
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ENSEMBLE-INSTRUMENTAL-VOCAL. 
VARIOUS   MEMBERS   OE   THE  FACULTY 

KINDERGARTEN. 
FRANCES  ELAHERTY 

LANGUAGES. 
JOHN  FYANS 

ELOCUTION-PUBLIC  SPEAKING-DRAMATIC  ART.  . 
ANTHONY  ZAVADIL  ELSIE  TREIS,  B.D.A. 

DIRECTOR  OF  TEE  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA. 
WENZEL  WUERL 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MANDOLIN  CLUB. 
WENZEL  WUERL 


THE  FACULTY. 
The  faculty  includes  all  the  well-known  instructors  who  com- 
posed  it  during  the  last  year.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Umversi- 
?5  to  secure  and  retain  not  only  thorough  musicians,  but  a toe >  careful 
and  experienced  instructors.  "Not  numbers,  but  quality,"  has  been 
her  motto;  for  she  realizes  that  only  experienced,  practical  teachers 
can  attain  results  satisfactory  to  students  and  patrons. 

ADMISSION. 
Students  enter  the  Conservatory  either  as  Regular  or  as  Special 
.n.dents     Regular  students,  who  may  or  may  not  have  professa.na 
ntentions  pursue  a  prescribed  course,  as  candidates  for  a  certificate 

^T,         I.    S, ial  students,  i.e.,  students  who  do  not  wish  to  pursu^ 

,  '      !    £urse  of  study,  elect  the  work  they  intend  to  pursue      No 

Jrti&ate    ■   diploma    is  given    to   Special   students.     All  stud.,,,. 

oome  onder  the  discipli £  the  University. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The   Marquette  Conservatory  is  a  graded  school.     This  grading 
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in  our  school  of  music  makes  it  possible  for  parents  and  students  to 
know  at  all  times  the  exact  standing  and  progress  of  the  students. 
It  is,  moreover,  an  incentive  for  earnest  students  to  more  rapid  prog- 
38   and  advancement.     There  are  three  regular  courses: 

1.  The  Grade  School  Course. 

2.  The  Academic  Course. 

3.  The  Collegiate  Course. 

I.— THE  GRADE  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

This  course  contains  eight  grades.  On  entering  the  Conservatory 
each  applicant  will,  after  a  careful  examination,  be  assigned  to  his 
or  her  proper  grade. 

Furthermore,  at  the  end  of  the  year  each  individual  student  is 
obliged  to  pass  an  examination  before  an  appointed  committee.  The 
committee  decides  by  vote  whether  a  student  is  to  pass  into  the  next 
grade. 

There  are  several  examination  committees  in  each  department. 
They  are  selected  from  the  Faculty. 

It  will  be  of  special  interest  to  diligent  and  talented  pupils  to 
know  that  two  and  even  three  grades  can  be  made  in  one  year. 

II.— THE  ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

After  completing  the  Grade  School,  pupils  may  enter  the  Academ- 
ic Course,  which  has  two  distinct  divisions: 

A. — Teachers'   Certificate   Course. 

B. — The  Diploma  Course. 

The  student  may  choose  either  of  these  courses,  but  in  making 
riic  choice,  should  be  guided  by  natural  talent,  and  professional  work 
of  the  future. 

The  Academic  Course  will  generally  require  two  years  for  com- 
pletion, though  in  exceptional  cases,  it  may  be  completed  in  one  year. 
At  the  completion  of  either  course,  the  student  will,  after  a  success- 
ful examination,  graduate  from  the  Conservatory,  receiving  either  a 
Teachers'  Certificate  or  a  Diploma,  according  to  the  course  followed. 

III.— THE  COLLEGIATE  COURSE. 

Students   who  desire  may  then  enter  the   Collegiate  Course — a 
■  raduate  Course — which  leads  either  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
i  Music,  or  to  the  Artists'  Diploma.     This  course  requires  two  years 
•r  <'»mpletion. 
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Aii  outline  of  all  these  courses  is  given  in  this  catalogue.     Fur- 
ther information  at  the  Conservatory. 


DEPARTMENTS 

The  Conservatory  has  the  following  departments :  the  Instrumen- 
tal. Vocal,  Theoretical,  the  Normal,  the  Post-Graduate,  the  Public 
School  Music  Departments,  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Art,  and 
the  Opera  Department.     These  departments  are  open  to  all  students. 

A  most  thorough  Preparatory  Department  will  be  maintained  to 
train  students  from  the  very  beginning,  and  to  fit  them  properly  for 
more  advanced  work.  The  attention  of  prospective  patrons  is  earn- 
estly called  to  the  importance  of  preliminary  work.  The  failure  of  so 
many  beginners  in  Music  can  in  most  cases  be  traced  to  poor  founda- 
tions laid  under  incompetent  instructors. 

The  Conservatory  has  added  to  the  Preparatory  Department,  a 
Kindergarten  and  a  Chorus  Class  for  young  children. 

L— INSTRUMENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

A.  Piano    Students  in  this  section  will  be  required  to  study  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  standard  compositions  of  the  leading  ex- 
ponents of  the  principal  music  epochs  from  Bach  to  the  present  day. 

OUTLINE  OF  PIANO  COURSE. 

Grades  1,  2,  3.     Instruction  books  are  chosen  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual requirements  of  each  student. 
Studies:     Lemoine,  Koehler,  Loeschhorn  and  Behrens. 
Sonatinas  and  Pieces:     Clementi,  Kuhlau,  Gurlitt,  Kullak,  Rei- 

necke,  and  others. 

Grades  4,  5.     Exercises:     Biehl. 

Etudes:  Krause,  Behrens,  Czerny  and  Heller.  Little  Preludes 
by  Bach. 

Sonatas  and  Pieces:  Clementi,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn, 
Schubert,  Grieg,  Gade,  Kaun,  MaeDowell,  and  others. 

Grades  <i.  7.  8.     Exercises:   ETandrock. 

Etudes:  Cramer-Buelow,  Czerny,  Clementi  Gradus  ad  Parnas- 
-iim.  Kullak  Octave  Studies.  Two  and  three  part  Inventions,  and  a 
Prelude  and  Fugue  by  Bach. 
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Sonata-:    Mozart  and  some  of  the  easier  ones  by  Beethoven. 
Concertos:     Mozart,  Field. 

Pieces:  Schubert,  Schumann,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin, 
Grieg,   Kami.  MacDowell,  and  others. 

ACADEMIC  COUKSE. 

Teachers'  Certificate  Course. 

Grades  1,  2.     Exercises:    Czerny.    Studies:    Czerny,  Jensen,  Henselt, 

dementi's  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  Bach  Preludes  and  Fugues. 

Sonatas  of  moderate  difficulty  by  Beethoven. 

Pieces:    Chopin,  Schumann,  Grieg,  Liszt,  Moskowski. 

Concertos :  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  .and  others. 

Students  in  this  course  are  expected  to  perform  in  the  Practice 
recitals. 

Diploma  Course. 

Grades  1,  2.     Exercises:    Czerny,  Haberbier-Schytte. 

Studies:  dementi's  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  Chopin,  Henselt, 
Bach  Preludes  and  Fugues. 

Sonatas  and  Pieces :     Beethoven,   Chopin,  Liszt,  Debussy. 

Concertos:    Mozart,  Beethoven,  Moscheles,  Grieg,  and  others. 

Students  in  this  course  must  appear  in  the  public  recitals. 
B.  Violin  The  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  department  is 
based  upon  the  most  approved  modern  methods.  The 
students  are  taught  with  special  reference  to  their  individual  require- 
ments and  advanced  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  their  talent  and 
diligence. 

The  student  is  taught  at  the  very  outset  how  to  derive  the  great- 
est benefit  from  his  or  her  study  periods,  thereby  eliminating  much 
arduous  effort.  Students  in  this  section  will  be  given  opportunity 
for  orchestra  practice. 

What  is  said  concerning  the  Violin  applies  equally  to  the  Violon- 
cello. 

OUTLINE  OF  VIOLIN  COUKSE. 

Grades  1,  2,  3.     Methods  and  Etudes:     Wi'chtl,  Sevcik,  Bies,  Wohl- 

fahrt,  and  Mazas. 

Easy  Sonatinas  and  Soli. 
Grades  4.  5.     Technics  and  Etudes  by  Sevcik,  Dont,  Mazas,  Kreutzer 

and  Fiorillo. 
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Sonatas  and  Concertos  by  Handel,  Viotti,  Kode,  and  others. 
Grades  6,  7,  8.     Technics  by  Sevcik  (continued),  Etudes  by  Kneisel, 
Kovelli. 

Sonatas  :     Beethoven  and  others. 
Concertos :     Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Bach,  and  others. 

ACADEMIC  COUESE. 

Teachers'  Certificate  Course. 
Grades  1,  2.     Caprices:     Rode,  Dont. 

Concertos :     Bruch,  Spohr,  Vieuxtemps,  Wieniawski. 

Diploma  Course. 

Grades  1,  2.     Caprices  by  Paganini,  Wieniawski  (L'ecole  Moderne), 

Petri,  Sauret. 

Sonatas :     Bach,  Leclair. 

Concertos  by  Saint  Saens,  Spohr,  Ernest,  Paganini,  Tschaikow- 
sky,  and  miscellaneous  compositions  of  the  more  difficult  grades. 

C.  Wind  Instruments  This  section  includes  the  so-called  wood  in- 
struments—the Flute,  the  Piccolo,  the  Clar- 
inet, the  Oboe  and  the  Bassoon,  as  also  the  brass  instruments — the 
Cornet,  the  Trombone,  the  Tuba,  and  the  Baritone,  Alto  and  Tenor 
Horns.  Instructors  have  been  chosen  for  this  section,  so  important 
in  a  university,  who  are  specialists  in  preparing  students  for  band 
and  orchestra  work.  The  University  has  a  splendid  Brass  Band  and 
Orchestra,  in  which  students  have  opportunity  for  training  and  ex-- 
perience. 

II.— VOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  instructors  in  this  department  have  been  chosen  principally 
for  their  ability  in  the  building  up  and  placing  of  the  voice.  Correct 
breathing,  proper  interpretation,  good  diction  will  at  all  times  be 
insisted   upon. 

For  the  vocal  student  a  knowledge  of  French,  German  and  Ital- 
ian is  highly  desirable.  Those  wishing  to  take  up  these  languages 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  For  this  purpose  the  regular 
language  instructors  of  the  University  are  available. 

OUTLINE  OF  VOCAL  COUESE. 

es    1.  2,  3.     Systematic  course  of  breathing,   Voice  placement, 

Tone    production.      Mathilda    Marchesi,    Concone,    Sieber,    and 
oth 
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Songs  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  student. 

G  mdes  4,  5,  6.  Solfeggio,  and  songs  selected  from  the  works  of  the 
besl  masters  according  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  student. 
Concone,  Leutken,  Vaccia,  and  others. 

Grades  7.  8.     Solfeggio  (continued).     Lamperti  Studies  in  Bravura. 

Songs:  Schubert,  Schumann,  Grieg,  Franz,  and  others;  Arias 
from  the  oratorios  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  and  others. 

ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

Teachers'  Certificate  Course. 
Grades  1,  2.     French,  Italian,  German  and  English  songs. 
Arias  of  medium  difficulty  from  Oratorios  and  Operas. 

Difloma  Course. 

Grades  1,  2.  Songs  by  Schubert,  Schumann,  Liszt,  Wolfe,  Loewe 
and  Brahms. 

Soli  from  the  Wagner  and  Berlioz  Operas,  and  others. 
Proficiency  in  sight-reading  is  required  in  this  course. 

III.— THEORETICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  offers  the  student  a  thorough  training  in  all  the 
branches  necessary  to  the  composer  and  to  the  real  musician,  such 
as  Elementary  Theory,  Harmony,  Modulation,  Counterpoint,  Canon 
and  Fugue,  and  Free  Composition,  according  to  the  modern  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  Bernhard  Ziehn. 

IV.— THE  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 
Normal  Course  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Vocal  Teachers. 

Students  taking  the  Normal  Course  are  required  to  teach  in  the 
Normal  Department  for  two  years,  under  the  supervision  of  an  in- 
structor. Lectures  touching  on  theoretical  and  practical  points  in 
teaching  are  given  in  connection  with  this  course. 

At  the  end  of  each  year,  candidates  must  take  a  written  and  oral 
examination,  and  also  bring  pupils  of  their  private  class  to  demon- 
strate their  ability  as  a  teacher. 

Only  advanced  students  may  enter  this  course.  A  statement 
will  be  given  to  those  passing  creditable  examinations  in  this  de- 
partment at  the  end  of  the  course. 
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V.— DEPARTMENT  OE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

This  important  department  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Miss  Lillian  Watts,  who  has  her  headquarters  at  Marquette  Con- 
servatory, and  who  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  ex- 
ponent of  her  specialty  in  this  country.  The  pupils  of  Miss  Watts 
are  to  be  found  in  responsible,  high-salaried  positions  in  all  parts  of 
the  States. 

The  courses  of  this  department  are  designed  to  meet  the.  needs 
of  three  classes  of  students : 

First — Of  those  who  desire  to  become  Supervisors  and  Special 
Teachers  of  Music  in  the  Normal,  High  and  Graded  Schools. 

Second — Of  Grade  Teachers,  to  whom  a  course  is  offered  to  as- 
sist them  to  readily  grasp  and  to  carry  out  with  facility  the  work 
outlined  by  the  regular  Supervisor  of  Music. 

Third — Of  students  who  may  wish  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  Tone  Production,  Enunciation,  Sight  Reading  and 
other  essentials  of  good  singing. 

The  regular  lessons  in  this  course  include  the  study  of: 

1.  Voice — The  principles  of  correct  tone  production,  breath  con- 
trol, position.  An  understanding  of  the  child  voice,  the  maturing 
voice,  the  monotone,  and  the  speaking  voice. 

2.  Theory — See  Elementary  Theory,  page  14. 

3.  Methods — Complete  graded  outlines,  with  lesson  plans,  from 
the  primary  grade  through  the  high  school  course,  containing  a  log- 
ical development  of  the  melodic,  harmonic  and  rhythmic  construction 
of  music,  applicable  to  any  system  of  text  books.  Practice  teaching. 
The  use  of  the  baton  and  chorus  directing. 

4.  Sight  Singing — Ear  training,  dictation,  the  intelligent  unit- 
ing of  time  and  tone  in  all  keys  and  rhythms. 

5.  Part  Singing — Proper  classifying  of  voices.  Care  of  the 
maturing  voice.     The  balance  and  blending  parts. 

<;.  Analysis  of  the  Rhythmic  and  Melodic  Construction  of  Song 
Material — A  thorough   understanding  of  the  elements  of  song. 

7.  Graded  Song  Malarial -Supplementary  songs  not  found  in 
the  text  books.  Careful  attention  t..  rhythm,  intonation,  enunciation, 
phrasing  and  expression. 
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8.  Musical  Appreciation. 

9.  Special  Problems  of  Supervisors. 

10.     History  of  Music — (See  General  Information). 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SUPERVISORS"  COURSE 
See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

VI.— POST-GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT. 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

All  students  who  have  received  the  Conservatory's  Diplomas  will 
be  eligible  for  the  Post-Graduate  Course,  which  leads  either  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  (Mus.B.),  or  the  Artist's  Diploma.  This 
course  ordinarily  requires  two  years'  additional  and  eminently  satis- 
factory work,  both  in  the  student's  specialty  and  in  the  theoretical 
branches. 

One  year's  study  of  the  Dramatic  Art  is  of  obligation  to  regular 
Btudents  in  the  vocal  department. 

The  candidates  must  have  appeared  creditably  at  least  twice 
during  the  last  year  in  public  recitals.  In  addition  to  this  they  must 
give  one  individual  public  recital,  and  also  present  two  original  com- 
positions, one  vocal,  the  other  instrumental,  to  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners. 

Course  in  Artistic  Piano  Playing. 

The  requirements  of  this  course  are  the  same  as  those  for  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  except  that  no  advanced  study  in  The- 
oretical studies  is  required.     This  course  does  not  lead  to  a  degree. 

VII.— DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAMATIC  ART. 

The  Art  of  Expression. 

This  department  is  open  to  all  students.  Special  and  Regular.  It 
must  be  evident,  however,  that  dramatic  art  is  particularly  important 
to  students  in  the  Vocal  Department.  Voice  Culture  and  the  Art  of 
Expression  must  go  hand  in  hand,  to  accomplish  satisfactory  results 
in  Binging.  This  is  particularly  true  for  those  who  wish  later  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  public  concert  singing.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
in  private  life,  a  cultured  voice  is  a  most  valuable  asset  to  all  culti- 
vated people.  A  musical  taste  is  valuable  to  every  one,  whatever 
position  in  life  he  may  hold. 
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Marquette  University  has  always  laid  much  stress  on  the  Art  of 
Expression,  Elocution,  Oratory  and  the  Drama,  and  now  that  she  has 
added  her  own  Department  of  Music,  her  efforts  of  the  past  in  these 
branches  must  be  increased  to  effect  even  greater  results. 

Practical  training-  and  creative  work  are  the  foundation  of  all 
the  courses  in  the  Dramatic  Art  Department.  The  work  of  each  stu- 
dent is  selected  according  to  the  aim  in  studying.  Each  student  is 
given  a  method,  not  of  imitation  and  mechanical  analysis,  but  of  a 
direct  use  of  his  own  creative  powers.  The  controlling  principle  is 
the  development  of  individuality. 

VIII.— OPERA  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Marquette  Conservatory  Opera  School  produces  at  least  two 
complete  operas  every  year  at  one  of  the  leading  theatres  of  the  city, 
with  full  orchestra  and  complete  scenic  effect.  The  chorus  and  prin- 
cipals are  chosen  from  among  the  pupils  of  the  school  and  the  great- 
er part  of  the  orchestra  is  from  the  University  Orchestra.  In  the 
last  three  seasons  the  school  has  produced  the  operas,  "Martha," 
"The  Mikado,"  "II  Trovatore,"  "The  Tales  of  Hoffman,"  "Era  Di- 
avalo,"  "Bohemian  Girl,"  and  "Chimes  of  Normandy,"  with  most 
gratifying  results. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

History  of  Music. 

To  receive  the  full  benefit  of  this  study,  a  knowledge  of  general 
history  is  desirable.  This  subject  is  handled  in  lecture  form.  An 
outline  of  the  development  of  music  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  age  wil  be  presented  in  clear,  concise  leptures  of  forty  min- 
iitea  'luration.  The  study  of  the  History  of  Music  is  obligatory  for 
;il I  Regular  students  aiming  at  a  diploma  or  certificate.  For  them 
the  fee  is  nominal.  Outsiders  may  enter  the  class  at  a  slightly  higher 
tuition. 

General  Musical  Theory. 

The  instruction  in  General  Musical  Theory  will  also  be  given  in 
lecture  form,  and  will  embrace  the  following  subjects:  Properties 
of  Tones,  Time-Values,  the  Mode,  Signature.-,  Musical  Terms,  In- 
tervals, Triads,  and  Seventhchords,  tin-  different  forms  and  plurisig-j 
nificance    of    t  In-    hitter      the    Orchestra.      All    students    possessing    a 

grammar  school  education  will  be  eligible.    This  study  is  also  obliga- 
tory in  nil  regular  courses. 
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Study  of    Verse. 

For  the  convenience  of  students,  especially  those  of  the  vocal 
department,  a  lecture  course  in  versification  will  be  given. 

Vocal  students  will  readily  conceive  the  value  of  this  course,  as 
it  teaches  an  essential  parr  in  the  study  of  song-,  its  word  structure. 

En se m ble  Classes — Piano. 

The  music  employed  in  these  classes  consists  of  arrangements  of 
the  most  important  orchestral  works,  and,  besides  offering  valuable 
reading  practice,  serves  to  increase  the  student's  knowledge  of  such 
musical  literature  as  is  essential  to  the  cultured  musician. 

Ensemble  Classes — Vocal. 

These  classes  are  for  more  advanced  students,  and  their  useful- 
ness is  apparent  without  further  explanation.  Students  in  the  vocal 
course  are  obliged  to  attend  these  classes. 

Ensemble  Classes — Chamber  Music. 

Instrumental  students  who  have  acquired  greater  proficiency  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  highly  important  composi- 
tions of  Chamber  Music  Literature. 

Orchestra,  Band  and  Mandolin  Club  Practice. 

Students  sufficiently  advanced  will  be  admitted  into  the  Band. 
Orchestra  or  Mandolin  Club.  .  These  musical  organizations  have  at- 
tained a  high  standard  and  afford  excellent  opportunity  to  ambitious 
students  to  perfect  themselves  in  playing  instrumental  concert  music. 

Student  Recitals. 

Special  students  may,  and  Regular  students  must,  upon  request 
of  their  teacher,  take  part  in  public  or  semi-public  Student  Recitals. 
which  will  be  given  regularly  during  the  course  of  the  school  year. 
These  recitals  tend  to  give  confidence  and  finish  in  public  perform- 
ances. Ability  to  perform  in  public  is  not  only  a  valuable  but  an 
essential  asset  to  the  professional  musician. 

All  students  of  the  Conservatory  are  expected  to  attend  these 
recitals. 

Faculty  Concerts. 

During  the  school  season  a  number  of  Faculty  Concerts  will  be 
given  to  which  Conservatory  students  will  have  free  admission,  ex- 
fopt  to  the  artists'  series.  These  concerts  are  of  high  educational 
value. 
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Oppportunity  for  Hearing  Music. 

Milwaukee  probably  offers  more  opportunity  for  hearing  good 
music  than  any  city  of  its  size  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  local 
organizations,  which  from  time  to  time  present  the  great  choral  works 
of  the  masters,  practically  all  the  great  artists,  orchestras  and  opera 
companies  appearing  in  this  country,  visit  Milwaukee.  Students  are 
expected  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 

CREDITS. 

Credits  will  be  given  for  all  work  properly  done  before  entering 
the  Conservatory. 

Statements. 

Students  on  leaving  the  institution  will  receive  at  their  request 
a  Statement  as  to  the  time  spent  at  the  Conservatory  and  the  ground 
covered  during  this  time. 

Private  Examination. 

Those  who  desire  it,  can  arrange  for  a  private  examination  by 
one  of  the  head  teachers,  who  will  give  his  judgment  as  to  their  tal- 
ent and  ability  to  advance  in  the  musical  profession.  The  fee  is 
$2.50,  which  sum  will  be  credited  to  the  applicant's  account,  in  the 
event  of  his  entering  the  Conservatory. 

Piano  Practice. 

Practice  pianos  have  been  installed  in  the  Conservatory  for  the 
convenience  of  students. 

Rooming   and  Boarding. 

Students  living  at  a  distance  from  their  home  will  be  assisted 
in  finding  room  and  board  accommodations  in  good  families  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  A-  the  institution  has  the  welfare  of  all  such  students 
;ii  heart,  it  i<  expected  that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  this  offer. 

REQUIKEMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

/. — Instrumental  Department. 

A.  Piano  Piano  Playing-^-Grade  and  Academic  Courses;  General 
Musical  Theory;  Harmony,  two  years'  course;  History  of  Music. 
Candidates  mus1  be  prepared  to  perform  five  compositions  in- 
cluding a  Sonata  and  a  Concerted  number. 
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B.      Violin  and  oilier  Orchestral  Instruments. 

Instrumental  Specialty — Grade  and  Academic  Courses. 
General  Musical  Theory;  Harmony,  two  years'  course. 
Piano  playing-.  Grade  3;  Orchestral  practice;  History  of  Music. 

II. — Vocal  Department. 

Grade  and  Academic  Courses,  General  Musical  Theory ;  Har- 
mony, two  years'  course;  History  of  Music;  Piano  playing,  Grade  3; 
Ensemble  singing. 

Candidate  must  be  prepared  to  perform  five  compositions,  includ- 
ing an  Aria  from  an  Oratorio  or  Opera. 

III. — Tlieoretical  Department. 

General  Musical  Theory;  Harmony,  complete  course,  individual 
instruction;  History  of  Music;  considerable  proficiency  in  piano  play- 
ing. 

A  Certificate  will  be  given  those  students  who  pass  a  successful 
examination  in  this  course.  To  receive  a  Diploma  the  candidate 
must  also  present  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  two 
compositions,  one  vocal,  the  other  instrumental.  One  of  these  must 
contain  fugal  or  other  contrapuntal  devices.  Upon  request  of  the 
Board,  either  one  or  both  of  these  compositions  will  be  given  public 
performance. 

IV. — Public  School  Music  Department. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  candidates  must  take  a  written  and 
oral  examination. 

V. — The  Normal  Department. 

The  same  requirements  as  in  the  Piano,  Violin  or  Vocal  Course, 
with  the  addition  of  two  years'  course  in  the  Piano,  Violin  or  Vocal 
Teachers'  classes.  The  successful  completion  of  this  course  entitles 
the  student  to  a  Teachers'  Certificate. 

Xoie — The  last  year  of  study  in  the  students'  specialty — in  the 
Vocal  or  Instrumental  Departments — must  be  spent  with  one  of  the 
head  teachers  of  the  respective  departments. 

Xumbers  performed  in  the  Grade  examinations  are  not  accepted 
in  the  Final  examinations. 

In  addition  to  all  other  requirements  a  regular  and  uninterrupt- 
ed attendance  at  lessons  and  classes  will  be  demanded. 
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VI. — Department  of  Dramatic  Art. 
Courses. 
There  are  four  courses  in  this  department: 

1.  Preparatory  Course  for  Juniors:     Three  years. 

2.  Certificate  Course :     Three  years. 

3.  Diploma  Course:     Two  years. 

4.  Artistic  Diploma  or  Post  Graduate  Course :  Two  years. 

After  the  completion  of  the  three-year  Certificate  Course,  a 
teachers'  certificate  in  the  Art  of  Expression  or  Elocution  will  be 
given ;  after  the  completion  of  the  five-year  course,  a  diploma  in 
Dramatic  Art,  after  satisfactory  examinations. 

Tli  ere  is  also  a  Special  Course  in  Public  Speaking  for  business 
and  professional  men. 

Certificate  Course. 

First  Year — Fundamental  principles  of  expression;  training  of 
the  voice;  development  of  delivery. 

Second  Year — Elements  of  vocal  and  pantomimic  expression. 

Third  Year — Psychology  of  expression.  Problems  in  reading, 
speaking  and  interpretation. 

Diploma  Course. 

First  Year — Imagination,  and  Dramatic  Instinct. 

Second  Year — Dramatic  Problems;  (1)  Dramatic  Rehearsal;  (2) 
Stage  Business;  (3)  Characterization;  Histrionic  Expression:  Bur- 
lesque,  Farce,  Comedy,  Drama,  Tragedy. 

Post-Graduate  or  Artistic  Diploma  Course. 

All  students  who  have  received  the  Conservatory's  Diploma  in 
I  hramatic  Art,  are  eligible  for  the  Post-Graduate  Course.  This  course 
requires  two  years'  additional  and  eminently  satisfactory  work,  and 
consists  of: 

First   Year     Relationship  of  Mind,  voice  and  Body. 

> <r,,n(l    Your — Art  Lectures  and  Philosophy  of  Expression. 

RATES  OF  TUITION. 
chapter  on   Tuition  and  Fees. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

All  students,  upon  entering  the  school,  pledge  themselves  to  the 
following  rules  and  regulations: 

Tuition  i<  payable  stHt  tly  in  advance  for  each  term  of  ten  weeks. 
The  school  year  i-  divided  into  four  terms  of  ten  weeks  each.  Pay- 
ments are  to  be  made  at  the  Conservatory  Office,  1505  Grand  Ave. 

All  fees  for  the  year  1919-1920  are  subject  to  change  in  subsequent 
years.  Lessons  omitted  through  the  student's  fault  will  not  be  made 
good. 

Lessons  falling  on  legal  holidays  will  be  made  up  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  teacher.     Money  will  not  be  refunded  for  such  lessons. 

Deductions  are  not  made  for  occasional  absences  due  to  illness 
or  other  causes.  In  cases  of  protracted  illness,  when  due  notice,  ac- 
companied by  a  physician's  certificate,  is  given  the  Secretary,  the 
lessons  will  be  made  up  at  the  convenience  of  the  teacher.  This  pro- 
vision does  not  apply  to  class  lessons  omitted  by  students. 

Student-  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year,  yet  it  is 
most  desirable  to  have  them  enter  the  Conservatory  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year. 

Students  are  not  accepted  for  a  shorter  period  than  a  full  term 
of  ten  weeks. 

Students  entering  classes  must  remain  in  the  same  until  the  end 
of  the  school  year. 

Special  students  may  select  their  own  teachers.  Regular  stu- 
dents may  do  so,  when  this  is  possible.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  is 
advisable  to  consult  with  the  dean. 

Students  must  positively  be  punctual  at  lessons,  or  suffer  a  cor- 
responding loss  of  time. 

No  teacher  is  empowered  to  excuse  from  classes  or  lessons. 

Visitors  are  not  permitted  to  be  present  at  lessons. 

Regular  students  will  not  be  allowed  to  give  their  musical  services 
at  any  public  entertainment  without  the  consent  of  the  management. 

A  complete  record  must  be  kept  by  Regular  students  of  all  com- 
positions studied  during  their  attendance  at  the  Conservatory. 

Such  students  must  be  prepared  to  present  their  record  upon  the 
request  of  the  management. 

The  management  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  a  student  at  any 
time  for  lack  of  talent,  misbehavior,  or  any  other  valid  reason.  Cul- 
pability on  the  part  of  the  student  will  exclude  the  return  of  tuition 
fee. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
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OFFICERS 

REV.  H.  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J President 

HENRY  L.  BANZHAF,  B.S.,  D.D.S Secretary 

DELPHINE  HINES,  R.N Superintendent 

PHYSICIANS  TO  THE  SCHOOL 

L.  F.  JERMAIN,  M.D.  J.  A.  PURTELL,  M.D. 

FACULTY 

DELPHINE  HINES,  R.N. 

Superintendent 

ANNA  L.  EITEL,  R.N. 

Assistant  Superintendent 

FLORENCE  M.  MASON,  R.N. 

Night  Supervisor 

BESSIE  KETTLESON 
Supervisor  of  Operating  Rooms 

E.  LOUISE  HERATY 

Assistant  Supervisor  of  Operating  Rooms 

MRS.  HELEN  WEST  CHAMBERLAIN 

Dietitian 

MARGARET  TIMMONS,  R.N. 

Anesthetist 

LECTURERS 

REV.  H.  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J. 

Professional  Ethics 

L.  F.  JERMAIN,  M.D.  J.  A.  PURTELL,  M.D. 

ERNEST  MILLER,  M.D.     HENRY  J.  W.  GRAMLING,  M.D. 

^  Medicine 

M.  L.  HENDERSON,  M.D.         GEORGE  KENNEY,  M.D. 

Gynecology 

15.  F.  MoGRATH,  M.I).  E.  J.  PURTELL,  M.D. 

A.  C.  MITTEN,  M.D. 

Surgery 
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B.  F.  McGRATH,  M.D. 

Pathology 

R.  W.  ROETHKE,  M.D.  GEO.  W.  NEILSON,  M.D. 

Obstetrics 

DANIEL  M.  LOUGHLIN.  M.D.  T.  W.  O'DONOVAN,  M.D. 

Anatomy 

M.   A.  BUSSEWITZ,  M.D. 

Physiology 

ALICE  PATTERSON 

Diet  in  Disease 

E.  V.  BRUMBAUGH,  M.D. 

Hygiene 

F.  C.  MAYER,  B.S., 

Chemistry 

HUGH  C.  RUSSELL.  M.D.       JOSEPH  LETTENBERGER.  M.D. 

Materia  Medica 

E.  F.  BARTA.  M.D. 
Urinalysis 

DANIEL  HOPKINSON.  M.D. 

Bacteriology 

JOHN  KOEHLER.  M.D.  A.  W.  MYERS,  M.I). 

Pediatrics 

J.  B.  MATTHEWS,  M.D. 

Bandaging 

ARTHUR  W.  ROGERS,  M.D. 
Neurology 

A.  J.  TAUGHER.  M.D. 

Otology 

CHAS.  J.  COFFEY.  M.D. 

Ophthalmology 

FRANZ  PFISTER.  M.D. 

Laryngology 

M.  N.  FEDERSPIEL.  M.D. 
Stomatology 
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C.  A.  EORTIER,  M.D. 

Roentgenologist 

A.  H.  PURDY,  M.D. 

Skin  Diseases 

J.  F.  PIKE 

Massage 

KATHERINE  OLMSTED,  R.N.     HARRIETT  M.  KETTER,  R.N. 
Public  Health  Nursing 

F.  J.  GAENSLEN,  M.D. 

Orthopedics 

MRS.  AGNES  WING-SCHWARTZROCK 

Music 

Special  Lecturers 

OLIVER  L.  O'BOYLE,  LL.B. 

JOHN  H.  ROHR,  M.D. 

WM.  ACKERMAN,  M.D. 

The  Marquette  University  Trinity  Hospital  Training  School 
for  Nurses,  organized  in  1890  and  accredited  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners,  offers  to  women  desirous  of  em- 
bracing that  profession  a  three  year  course  of  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Nursing. 

The  Training  School  owned  and  operated  by  Marquette  Uni- 
versity, is  an  integral  part  of  Trinity  Hospital,  Milwaukee,  which 
latter'  is  a  large  institution,  affording  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
medical  and  surgical  diseases. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  advantages  for  instruction  in  Anatomy. 
Physiology,  Chemistry  and  Bacteriology  in  well  equipped  laboratories 
and  class-rooms,  the  student  is  afforded  special  opportunity  in  a 
modern  maternity  department  for  training  in  the  care  of  maternity 
patients  and    infants. 

RELATION   TO  UNIVERSITY. 
The  close   relationship  of  the  Training  School   with    Marquette 
University,   is  of  peculiar  and  extraordinary  advantage.     Thus   is  I* 
aured  the  co-operation  and  service  of  a  large  staff  of  capable  instruc- 
tor;    constituting    the    faculties    of    the    <lepa.-tn.ents    of    Arts    and 
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Science,  Medicine  and  Dentistry.  The  intimate  connection  there- 
fore between  the  Training  School  and  the  University  secures  to 
the  former,  the  recognition  and  consequent  co-operation  and  sup- 
port of  the  faculties,  alumni  and  undergraduates  of  all  departments. 
Moreover  the  standing  in  the  community  enjoyed  by  Marquette 
University,  attaches  to  its  School  for  Xurses,  and  guarantees  to  the 
student-  thereof,  desirable  social  prestige  and  position.  The  addi- 
tional element  of  college  spirit,  with  all  its  beneficial  influences,  un- 
known in  similar  institutions  is  likewise  afforded  through  the  medium 
of  this  affiliation. 

Finally,  participation  by  the  Training  School  in  the  regular 
commencement  exercises  of  the  University  lends  to  its  diplomas,  no 
Bmall  degree  of  value  and  does  much  to  enhance  the  professional 
standing  of  its  graduates. 

THE  XURSES'  HOME. 

The  Xurses'  Home  directly  opposite  the  hospital  is  a  large  com- 
modious building  with  accommodations  for  sixty  nurses  in  addition 
to  a  recreation  room  and  library.  Well  heated,  ventilated,  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  sanitary  in  every  respect,  this"  home  enjoys  in  addi- 
tion, the  advantage  of  being  separate  and  apart  from  the  hospital 
building,  away  from  the  atmosphere  of  illness. 


REQUIREMEXTS  EOR  ADMISSIOX 

When  possible  the  candidate  should  apply  in  person.  If  this  is 
impossible  a  written  application  may  'be  sent  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  school  who  will  forward  the  desired  information.  Candidates 
applying  by  letter  should  state  age  and  educational  qualifications. 

The  preferable  age  is  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  but  ex- 
ception to  this  is  frequently  made,  provided  requirements  are  met 
in   other  particulars. 

Candidates  must  have  a  high  school  education  or  must  have 
received  systematic  instruction  of  an  equal  grade.  Women  of  broad- 
er education  will  be  given  preference,  provided  they  meet  the  other 
rquirements. 

IXSTRUCTIOXS  TO  CAXDIDATES. 

Those  applying  should  send  in  with  the  application  blank : 
1.     A  letter  giving  a  concise  personal  history,  and  stating  rea- 
sons tor  choosing  the  nursing  profession. 
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2.  A  statement  from  a  clergyman  or  other  responsible  person 
testifying  to  good  moral  character. 

3.  A  statement  from  a  physician  certifying  to  sound  health  and 
unimpaired  faculties. 

4.  An  explicit  account  from  the  principal  of  the  high  school 
or  the  superintendent  of  schools  stating  accurately  what  education 
and  instruction  the  candidate  has  received. 

TIME  OF  ENTRANCE. 

Classes  are  organized  three  times  a  year,  in  September,  January 
and  May. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years  and  is  divided  as 
follows : 

Probation  Term Three  Months 

Junior  Term    Nine  Months 

Intermediate  Term One  Year 

Senior  Term One  Year 

Probation  Terai — During  the  Probationary  term  the  morning 
hours  are  devoted  to  practical  work  under  supervision  comprising 
practice  in  setting  and  serving  of  trays,  making  surgical  supplies, 
making  beds,  invalid  cooking,  giving  baths,  caring  for  convalescents. 

The  afternoon  hours  are  devoted  to  theoretical  instruction  and 
practice  including  demonstrations  in  Elementary  Nursing,  classes 
in  Anatomy  and  Bandaging,  Nursing  Ethics,  History  of  Nursing 
and  Hygiene. 

.1 1  \«)i;  Year — The  practical  work  of  the  Junior- year  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  medical,  surgical  and  gynecological  wards  of  Trinity  Hos- 
pital, and  the  demonstration  of  such  methods  as  are  necessary  upon 
taking  up  ward  work. 

[ntermediate    Year — The    practical    work    of   the    Intermediate 

year  includes  special   nursing,  service  in  the  dispensary,  the  clinics 

and    various   operating    rooms   of   Trinity   Hospital.     Experience  in 

the   nursing   of   nervous   and    mental   patients   and   in  the  care  and 

feeding  of  infants  is  given  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  year. 

Senior  Year — "During  the  first  half  of  the  Senior  year,  the  stu- 
dents complete  their  training  in  Emergency  Hospital,  in  the  operat- 

ooms  and  the  maternity  department  of  Trinity  Hospital. 

Experience  in  executive  and  administrative  work-  is  given  to 
those  showing  exceptional  ability  in  the  last  half  of  the  third  yeari 

Promotion  to  the  position  of  head  nurse  will  not  always  be  de- 
termined by  seniority.  Competency  and  merit  will  be  given  such 
appoint  ments. 
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SUMMARY  OF  COURSES 

First  Year — 

Anatomy 30  hours 

Nursing  Ethics   8  " 

Drug's   and   Solutions,  Lecture   and  Drug 

Room 16  " 

Hygiene   8  " 

Dietetics 24  " 

Diet  in  Disease 6  " 

Chemistry   (Laboratory  and  Lecture) .  .  16  " 

Bacteriology   (Laboratory  and  Lecture) .  .  16  " 

Practical  Nursing 32  " 

Surgical  Nursing    4  " 

Stomalology    4  " 

Total  164  hours 


Intermediate  Yea 


Physiology    .. 10  hours 

Operating  Room  Technique 6  " 

Surgery    8  " 

Medicine 24  " 

Medical  Xursing 24  " 

Infant  Feeding    8  " 

Gynecology    8  " 

Urinalysis   (Laboratory  and  Lecture) ....  6  " 

Orthopedics  (Clinic  and  Lecture) 12  " 

Diseases  of  Children 16  " 

Obstetrics    10  " 


Total  132  hours 


or  Yea 


Professional  Ethics 6  hours 

Abnormal  Obstetrics 6  " 

Xursing  Ethics    6  " 

Roentengology 3  " 

Eye  and  Ear 5  " 

and  Throat 3  " 

Skin  and  Venereal 6  " 
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Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases 8  " 

Massage    12  " 

Tuberculosis    4  " 

Public  Health  Nursing 3  " 

Advanced  Materia  Medica 6  " 

Social   Service    6  " 

First  Aid 5  " 

General  Review  16  " 

Total 95  hours 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTIONS 

Ethics  of  Nursing — The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the 
student  an  idea  of  the  aims  of  the  profession,  the  qualifications  the 
nurse  should  possess  or  develop  in  order  to  succeed,  the  relation  of 
the  school  to  the  hospital  and  toward  all  with  whom  the  student  may 
come    in   contact. 

Practical  Nursing — Weekly  classes  are  held  from  October  to 
June,  taking  up  in  recitation  and  by  practical  demonstration  the 
principles  of  nursing.  During  the  probationary  period  -instruction 
is  given  three  times  weekly.  Each  step  is  carefully  demonstrated 
by  the  instructor  and  practiced  by  the  students  before  undertaking 
the  actual  care  of  a  patient. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Junior 
year:  care  of  the  ward  and  hospital  supplies;  making  of  all  kinds 
of  beds;  making  patients  comfortable  by  use  of  small  pillows  and 
other  appliances,  giving  of  enemata  and  douches,  catheterization, 
charting,  taking  of  temperature,  pulse  and  respiration,  observation 
of  symptoms,  external  applications,  baths  and  packs. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology — This  instruction  is  given  by  recita- 
tions, demonstrations,  laboratory  work  and  lectures,  and  comprises 
thirty  exercises  in  Anatomy  and  ten  in  Physiology. 

It  is  intended  to  give  the  student  an  intelligent  under- 
9tanding  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  human  body. 
By  demonstrations  and  laboratory  work  it  is  expected  the  student 
will  become  familiar  in  an  elementary  way  with  the  size,  form  and 
consistency  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs.  The  lectures  include 
a  further  study  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  tissues  and 
organs,  and  of  the  physiology  of  digestion,  circulation  and  respira- 
tion. 
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Chemistry — Instruction  in  this  subject  consists  of  sixteen  lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work.  This  course  is  given  during  the  Junior 
year  and  covers  the  more  important  general  principles  of  chemistry. 

Materia  Medica — This  subject  is  taught  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
year  and  includes  two  weeks'  experience  in  the  dispensary  drug  room 
during  probation  period.  The  subject-  taken  up  are  weight  and 
measures,  classification  of  drugs,  dosage,  methods  of  administration, 
physiological  action,  instruction  in  the  preparation  of  solutions,  per- 
centages, the  metric  system  and  prescription  reading.  A  general 
review  in  materia  medica,  together  with  a  study  of  the  new  drugs 
is  taught  in  the  Senior  year. 

Cookery — A  study  is  made  of  the  different  classes  of  foods  and 
the  part  they  play  in  nutrition.  An  effort  is  made  to  take  pupils  to 
visit  markets,  bakeries  and  different  food  manufactories.  In  class 
instruction  the  choice  of  foods  is  considered;  modification  of  milk 
is  demonstrated,  and  .the  principles  involved  in  feeding  the  sick  are 
studied.  In  the  diet  kitchen  and  in  the  serving  rooms  of  the 
hospital  the  students  receive  additional  instruction  in  Invalid  Cook- 
ery in  preparing  and  serving  food  for  the  patients.  The  object  of  the 
course  is  to  give  the  essentials  of  dietetics,  and  enable  the  nurse  to 
carry  out  intelligently  the  orders  of  the  physician. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  Diet  in  Disease  is  given  in  the  Inter- 
mediate year. 

Bacteriology — This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  Particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  disease. 
The  course  is  made  as  practical  as  possible,  every  step  bearing  a 
close  relation  to  the  work  of  the  nurse  in  the  hospital  and  sick-room. 
During  the  work  the  technic  employed  in  the  study  of  bacteria  will 
be  acquired  with  a  knowledge  of  the  plate  method,  the  various  cul- 
ture media,  the  use  of  fermentation  tubes,  and  other  methods  of  iso- 
lating and  identifying  bacteria.  Microscopical  examinations  will  be 
made  of  the  disease  prod-ucing  bacteria  most  commonly  met  with. 
namely,  typhoid,  diphtheria,  tubercle,  and  pus  producing  germ-. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation — Eight  lectures  are  given  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  following  subjects  are  taught :  Food,  the  composition  and 
varieties,  air,  soil  and  water,  sewage  and  garbage;  the  causes  and 
dissemination  of  diseases;  personal  and  household  hygiene;  school 
and  occupational  hygiene;  disinfection  and  quarantine. 

Stomatology — General  anatomy  of  teeth,  jaws  and  face.  Dis- 
eases and  deformities  in  childhood  and  their  sequence.  Oral  disen-cs 
and  their  relations  to  medicine  and  surgery.  Care  of  mouth  in  sick- 
ness and  health. 
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Urinalysis — The  required  work  includes  eight  exercises  given 
chiefly  in  the  laboratory  on  normal  and  pathological  urine.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  determining  reaction,  specific  gravity  and  the  quan- 
tity of  urea,  and  in  testing  for  albumin,  sugar,  bile  and  other  abnor- 
mal elements. 

Medicine — Lectures  on  this  subject  are  given  one  hour  weekly 
for  twenty-four  weeks,  in  the  second  year.  The  course  covers  instruc- 
tions on  the  etiology,  pathology,  symptoms  and  prognosis  in  diseases 
of  the  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  kidneys,  respiratory  and  circulatory 
systems,  a  study  of  the  constitutional  diseases,  fevers,  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases. 

Twenty-four  recitations  in  nursing  in  medical  diseases  are  con- 
ducted in  the  intermediate  year  and  are  intended  to  supplement  the 
lectures  given  by  physicians  in  the  various  branches  of  medicine. 

Infant  feeding — Infant  feeding  is  taught  in  the  intermediate 
year  and  consists  of  eight  lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  care 
growth  and  development  of  the  new  born,  digestion,  food  constitu- 
ents, management  of  nursing  mother,  cow's  milk,  care  of  milk,  pas- 
teurizations, principles  and  methods  of  milk  modification,  feeding  in 
health  and  illness,  nursing  in  illness,  digestive  system,  respiratory 
-y-tem  and  emergencies. 

Gynecology — A  course  of  eight  lectures  is  required  in  this  sub- 
ject on  the  anatomy  of  the  bony  pelvis,  contents  of  the  pelvis,  physi- 
ology, diseases  of  pelvis,  treatment  before  and  after  operation,  cathe- 
terization, positions  and  draping  of  patients. 

Surgery — Lectures  in  surgical  nursing  and  diseases  are  taken 
up  in  the  Junior  and  Intermediate  years.  During  the  Junior  year 
four  lectures  on  Surgical  Nursing  comprise  the  course.  These  talks 
are  intended  to  prepare  the  student  to  care  intelligently  for  all  ordi- 
nary surgical  cases. 

The  Lectures  in  the  Intermediate  year  take  up  the  study  of.  re- 
gional surgery,  pathology  of  inflammation,  infectious  wound  diseases, 
fractures  and  dislocations,  post  operative  complications  and  surgical 
emergencies.     This  course  consists  of  ten  exercises. 

Four  months  are  devoted  to  instruction  and  practice  in  surgical 
technique  in  the  operating  rooms  of  the  hospital. 

Students  who  show  special  adaptability  and  who  desire  to  spe- 
cialize in  surgery  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  act  for  a  stipu- 
lated time  as  assistants  a1  Burgical  operations. 

Obstetrics     The  study  of  obstetrics  is  taken  up  during  the  last 
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half  of  the  Intermediate  year.  In  addition  to  practical  and  clinical 
experience  in  the  maternity  department  of  the  hospital  the  students 
are  permitted  to  care  for  maternity  patients  in  the  homes  of  the 
poor  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  instructor. 

The  theoretical  course  consists  of  classes  and  lectures  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of:  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  female  gen- 
erative organs,  the  physiology  of  pregnancy,  an  outline  of  the  duties 
of  a  nurse  in  instructing  the  mother  in  prenatal  and  antepartum 
care  of  herself.  Care  of  mother  and  child  during  puerperium,  com- 
plications of  labor. 

Diseases  of  Infants  and  Children — Lectures  on  the  diseases  of 
infants  and  children  are  given  by  specialists  in  this  department  and 
cover  the  subjects  of  symptomatology  and  pathology,  hereditary  de- 
fects, nutritional  diseases  and  special  phases  of  medical  and  surgical 
diseases  in  children,  nursing  care  and  child  hygiene. 

Orthopedics — This  subject  is  taught  by  a  series  of  lectures  and 
operative  work  dealing  with  deformities  and  their  treatment,  cast  ^. 
bandaging  and  corrective  exercises. 

Eye  and  Ear — The  lectures  include  instructions  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  eye,  care  in  health  and  disease,  care  of  eyes  after  operation, 
anatomy  of  the  ear  care  in  health  and  disease. 

Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose — Treatment  and  nursing  of 
the  throat  and  nose  are  studied. 

Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases — This  course  consists  of  eight 
lectures  and  takes  up  nursing  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  men- 
tal hygiene,  nature  of  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  prevention  and 
methods  of  treatment. 

Massage — The  subject  of  massage  is  taught  by  lecture,  demon- 
stration and  practice,  the  time  allowed  for  the  course  is  twelve  hours. 

Special  Lectures — Short  courses  of  lectures  on  subjects  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  students  of  nursing  are  given  during  the  Senior  year 
at  specified  dates  on  such  subjects  as  Visiting  Nursing,  Public  and 
Private  Charities,  Settlement  Work,  Eed  Cross  Nursing,  Nurses' 
Associations,  Army  and  Navy  Nursing,  Parliamentary  Law. 

Professional  Ethics — The  ultimate  end.  Definition  of  morality. 
Its  standard,  our  rational  nature.  False  standards.  Law.  Its  defi- 
nition, sanction  and  basis.  Rights  and  duties.  Threefold  duty  of 
man.     Duties  of  the  nursing  profession. 
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Social' Service — 

A.  Requires  six  lectures  on  Social  service,  covering: 

1.  Vital  Social  Problems  of  the  present  day,  especially  those 
having  a  medical  bearing. 

2.  Medical  Problems  having  social  significance. 

3.  Relation  of  these  problems  to  the  community. 

Aim :  To  give  a  general  outline  of  the  field  of  Social  Service 
and  to  give  all  students  the  social  outlook  necessary  for  intelligent 
judgment  of  the  problems  of  the  clay. 

B.  Elective:  Six  weeks'  course  of  practical  work  in  the  Social 
Service  Department  of  Marquette  Dispensary. 

Covering : 

1.  Conferences. 

2.  Graded  and  supervised  field  work  in  Social  Service. 

3.  Visiting  and  working  with  other  agencies. 

Aim:  To  give  the  student  practical  knowledge  of  the  possi- 
bilities and  demands  of  social  work  in  Dispensaries  and  to  enable 
her  to  determine  her  fiitness  for  social  nursing. 

TEXT  BOOKS 

Nursing  Ethics — Aikens — Robb. 

Practical  Nursing — Maxwell  and  Pope. 

Anatomy — Bundy. 

Drugs  and  Solution — Stimson. 

Food  and  Cookery  for  the  Sick — Pattee. 

Hygiene — Mclsaac. 

Materia  Medica — Blumgarten. 

Essentials  of  Medicine — Emerson. 

Bacteriology — Fox. 

Obstetrics — DeLee. 

Chemistry — Remsen. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  superintendent  of  the  school  has  the  right  to  determine  as 
to  the  fitness  of  the  candidates  for  the  Training  School,  and  the 
desirability  of  retaining  or  dismissing  them  at  the  end  of  the  proba- 
tion si  ry  period.  She  may  also,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
directors  terminate  the  connection  of  the  student  with  the  school 
at  any  time  for  reasons  which  may  seem  to  be  sufficient. 
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HOURS  OF  DUTY 

The  time  spent  on  duty  in  the  wards  averages  nine  hours  dur- 
ing the  day  and  eleven  hours  at  night. 

The  student  is  allowed  one  afternoon  weekly  beginning  at  2  p. 
ni.     On  Sunday  from  four  to  five  hours  are  given. 

This  time  however  is  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  work. 
when  in  operating  room  or  obstetrical  service  the  student's  time  may 
be  irregular. 

VACATIONS 

Vacations  are  given  between  the  first  of  May  and  the  last  of 
September  and  occasionally  at  Christmas  time. 

A  period  of  two  weeks  is  allowed  each  year. 

Absences  other  than  this  are  not  allowed,  except  for  extreme 
causes.  When  ill,  students  are  cared  for  gratuitously,  but  time  lost 
from  this  or  any  other  cause  beyond  stipulated  limits  must  be  made 
up. 

TUITION  AND  EXPENSES. 

No  charges  are  made  for  tuition,  the  students  receive  board,  room 
and  a  reasonable  amount  of  laundry  from  date  of  entrance. 

During  the  probationary  term  the  students  provide  their  own 
uniform.  When  accepted  into  the  school  the  students  are  required 
to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  school  provided  by  the  hospital  without 
charge  for  material  or  making. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  examinations  are  held  at  irregular  periods.  Those  in  special 
subjects  are  conducted  by  the  instructors  at  the  close  of  each  course. 
They  are  both  oral  and  written  and  include  practical  tests.  The 
standing  of  the  student  is  based  not  only  upon  the  result  of  these 
examinations  but  upon  her  personal  conduct  and  character. 

GRADUATION  AND  REGISTRATION. 

After  completing  the  three  year  course  and  having  passed  the 
final  examinations,  the  student  receives  the  diploma  and  medal  of  the 
school.  She  is  then  eligible  for  registration  in  Wisconsin  and  in 
other  states  where  reciprocity  laws  are  in  effect. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  BOARD  NURSE  EXAMINERS. 

Twice  each  year,  in  June  at  Milwaukee,  and  in  January  at  Madi- 
son, the  State  Nurse  Examiners  conduct  examinations  for  Registra- 
tion. 
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KEGISTRY. 

The  hospital  conducts  a  registry  for  its  graduates  which  is  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  student  nurses  of  the  school.  Through  this  reg- 
istry many  of  the  graduates  are  kept  employed  doing  private  duty. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

All  graduates  in  good  standing  are  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  Marquette  University  Alumni  Association. 

SOCIAL  LIFE. 

The  Training  School  has  the  distinction  of  having  a  well  organ- 
ized Glee  Club  among  its  members.  This  organization  is  intended  to 
afford  healthful  relaxation  for  the  students  and  to  have  a  refining 
elevating  influence  upon  the  school.  It  also  enables  the  students  who 
are  interested  in  music  to  continue  their  talent  in  this  art  under  the 
directorship  of  a  competent  instructor. 

During  the  year  a  limited  number  of  enjoyable  concerts  and 
social  affairs  are  given  by  the  student  nurses. 

ADVANTAGES  OVER  OTHER  PROFESSIONS. 

There  is  no  other  profession  open  to  women  offering  more  oppor- 
tunities for  public  and  personal  services  than  that  of  the  trained 
nurse.  She  is  sure  of  occupation  the  moment  she  graduates.  She 
can  practice  her  profession  almost  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
least  expensive  of  courses.  No  profession  of  the  present  day  offers 
larger  returns  to  the  educated  woman.  It  is  the  best  possible  prep- 
aration for  the  vocation  of  motherhood. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
Register      of     Students 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 

Abbreviations  used:  Arts  and  Sciences  (A.  &  8.)  :  Dentistry  (Dent.)  ;  Eco- 
nomics (Econ.)  ;  Engineering  (Eng.)  ;  Journalism  (Jour.)  ;  Medicine  (Med.)  ; 
Nurses'  Training  School   (N.  T.  8.). 

Freshman  (Fr.)  ;  Sophomore  (Soph.)  ;  Junior  (Jr.)  ;  Senior  (8r.)  ;  Special 
(Sp.)  ;   Probationer   (Prob.)  ;  Intermediate   (Int.). 

Adams,  Gabriel,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Adams,  Julius,  Jr.,  Med. 
Adamkiewicz,   Joseph  Julian.  Jr.,  Med. 
Adams,  Leon,  P.,  Pre-Med. 
Ahearn,  George.  Fr.,  Dent. 
Akey,  Arthur  C,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Albachten,  R.  .,  Fr.,  Econ. 
Albert,  Alfonso,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Albino.  John  M.,  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 
Albrecht,  L.   A..  Soph.,  Econ. 
Allen,  Esther,  Sr.,  N.  T.  S. 
A  Hie.  Arthur  F.,  Soph.,  A.  &  8. 
Allman,  Elmore,  L.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Altenhofen,  Alton  Rheinhold,  Sr.,  Med. 
Altenhofen,  G.  J.,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Amthor,  Walter,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Anderson.  Harry,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Anderson.   Magnus,  Soph.,  Econ. 
Andres,  Wilbert  A..  Fr.,  Econ. 
Antonofsky.  Wililam,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Antrim.  Leo,  Fr-,  Econ. 
Apple,  Louis  J.,  Sp.,  A.  &  8. 
Armstrong,  Dewey,   Fr.,  Econ. 
Arnold,  Frederick.  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Arpin,  Paul.   Fr..  Eng. 
^splund.  Hildred,  P.  G.,  N.  T.  8. 
Aston,   Ernest  George.  Soph.,  Med. 
Athanasious,  Michael  M..  Sp.,  Eng. 

Bach,  James  J.,  Soyh.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Rackhaus,  Elroy.   Fr.,  Eng. 
Racowske.  Michael.   Fr.,  Dent. 
Raer.   James  R.,  Sr.,  Dent, 
Baehr.  Irwin  II.,  Fr.,  Lair,  Day. 
Railey.  Harry  S..  Sr.,  Dent. 
Raldredge.  W.  H.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Barber,  Joseph  Weslev,  Fr. .  Eng. 
Bark,  Edgar  A.,  Jr.,  Laiv,  Day. 
Barron,  R.  M..  Soph..  Lair,  Night. 
parry,  Arthur  C.  Sr..  Dent. 
Barry,  Howard.  Fr..  Dent. 
Barry,  Leone.  Jr.,  N.  T.  8. 
Barry,  Jas.  T.,  Fr.,  Econ..  Day. 
P.arth,  Lee  C,   Soph,,  Dent. 
Rartholet.  Leo.  Sr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Rnrtz.  Harlan d  E..  Sp..  Pre-Med. 
Barzen,  Roy  M..  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Raum,  Harold  M..  Br.,  Lair,  Day. 
Bauman,  Oliver  H..  fifr..  Dent. 
T>aumbach.  George  E..  Fr.,  Eng. 
T'aumgartner.  Gustave.  Soph.,'  Dent. 
Raus.   Ei-win.  Fr.,  Dent. 
Reaudoin.  Goo.  W..  Fr.,  Eng. 
Rehrens.  Helen.  Sp..  Econ.,  Night. 
Recker,  Herbert,  Fr.,  A.  &  ,Sf. 
Becker,   Samuel,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Beller.  William.  Fr..  Econ.,  Day. 
Bestul.  .7.  R..  Fr..  Econ.,  Day.  ' 
Besserdlck,    Arnold,    Fr.,  Eng. 
J-ennhold.   Herman   diaries.  Fr..  Eng 
Bennett,  .1.    N..   /•';•.,  Eng. 
I'cn son.  \V.  A.,  Sp.,  Econ..  Night, 


Bentert,  Jos.  R.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Rergerson,  Retsy,  P.  O.,  N.  T.  8. 
Rergman,  Clarence.  Soph.,  Dent. 
Bergin,  Wm.  T.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Berghammer,  Ed.  Paul.  Fr.,  Eng. 
Berndt,   Wm.  F.   E.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Bernhardt,  Herbert  E.,  Soph.,  Dent. 
Berry,  James,  Fr.,  A.  &S. 
Berry,  Thomas,  Jr.,  A.  &  fif. 
Biagi.  Joseph  M..  Soph.,  Eng. 
Bickel,    Milton,   Soph.,   Dent. 
Biersach,  Herbert  F.,  Fr..  Eng. 
Billmeyer,  Edw.  George,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day 
Bischoff,  Fred  W.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Bitter,  Reuben  Herbert,  Soph.,  Med. 
R  lack  wood,  James,  Fr-,  Dent. 
Bleck,   Henry,  Jr.,  Eng. 
Bleier,  Joseph  J.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Bleier,  Henry.  Sr.,  Dent. 
Bloom,  Leo  O.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Blumenthal,   Louis.   Fr.,  Dent. 
Boecher,  Raymond  J.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Roemer,  C.  J.,  Sr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Bdemer,  Margaret  V..  Sp.,  Jour.,  Day. 
Boemer,  Paul,   Soph..  A.  &  S. 
Boemer.  Richard  H..  Jr.,  A.  &  S. 
Bohn,  Cecil,  Sr.,  N.  T.  S. 
Bohte.  Anthony  J.,  Jr.,  Eng. 
Boland,  Ray  G.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Bolinske.  Edward  J.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Boiling.  Baltzar  E..   Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Bolton.  Vivien  C.  Fr.,  Eng. 
Bonifas.   Harold.  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Boos.  Harold,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Bortin.  Belle.  Jr.,  Law,  Day. 
Boschert,  Anna.  Prob.  N.  T.  8. 
Bourbiel.   Oscar   E..   Fr.,  Econ,,  Day. 
Bowden.  Earl,  Fr..  A.  &  S. 
Boyle,   Florence.   Fr.,  Jour. 
Boyle.  Francis  M.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Royle,  Howard  H..  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Rrach,  Gilbert  Edward.    Jr.,  Law,  Day. 
Rrand.   Michael.  Fr.,  Eng. 
Brandt,  Flora,  fifr.,  N.  T.  8. 
Brigham,  Elizabeth.  Soph.,  Jour. 
Brassington,  Lyle,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Braunworth.  Isadore.  Fr.,  Dent. 
Brassington,  Lyle,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Braunworth,   Isadore.  Fr.,  Dent. 
Breen,  Marquerite,  Sp.,  Jour.,  Night. 
Breslauer,  Harry.  Sp.,  A.  &  8. 
Rreslauer,  Nathan.  Fr.,  Eng. 
Rraun,  Walter,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Rreault.  Edward,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Brenner,  Geo.  G.  Fr.,  Econ..  Day. 
Broehe,   W.  T..  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Broeren,  Frank  L..  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Brooks,   Dan.   L..  Soph.,  Lair.  Dan. 
Brooks,   Helen   C.   Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
R rooks,  Leroy.  Jr.,  Med. 
Bropby,  Joseph.  Fr..  Eng. 
Brown,   Etbol.  Int.,  N.  f.  8. 
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Brown,  Gladys,  8r.,  X.  T.  S. 
Brown,  Margie,  Jr.,  N.  7.  8. 
Brown,  Nellie,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Brown,  Sherman,  •//•..  Econ.,  Day. 
Brunkhorst,  Robert  Omro,  Sr.,  Med. 
Bruns,  Edith,  Sr.,  N.    1 .  8. 
Brukwicki,  Ferdinand,  Soph.,  A.  &  £. 
Biussock,    Waller  A..  Ft.,  A.   &  S. 
Brzyzenski,  Edmund  A..  Sp.,  Med. 
Bnchholz,  Harvey  E..  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Burck,  Raymond  F..  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Buckley,  John  R,,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Burke,  Monroe,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Don. 
Burton,  Robert  James.  Sr.,  Econ-,  Day. 
Bush,  Eugene  J..  Fr.,  Law,  Day. 
Bushman,  Kay.  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Butscher,   Carl.  Fr.,  Eng. 
Byrne.   Sheridan.   Sr..,  Dent. 

Cain,  Calvert  B.,  Sr-.  Dent. 
Cain.  Seth,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Calvey,  George  M-,  Soph.,  A.  &  8. 
Callahan,    Harry  Thomas.  Jr.,  Med. 
Cameron,  Bryant  G.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Campbell.   Donald.  8p.,  Med. 
Campbell.  Mary  E.,  Sp.,  Med. 
Campion,   Sylvester  .!..   Sr.,  Dent. 
Cannon,   Harold  James.  Jr.,  Med. 
Carolan,  George   V..  Fr.,  Law,  Day. 
Carey.  Arthur  I'..  Sr.,  Dent. 
Carey.  Benjamin  Allen.  Fr.,  Eng. 
Carey.   Emmet  J..   Fr., 
Carey.  Phil.   10..  Jr.,  . 
Carolin,  Harold,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Carpenter.  Lucille.  Fr.,  Jour. 
Carrigan,  Gall   F.,   Sr.,  Dent. 
Carrington,  Daisy  L.  Soph.. Law,  Xight 
Carroll.  Lawrence  A.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Carter.  Leslie  H.,  Fr.,  Laic,  Day. 
Cavanaugh,  Aloysius,  Fr.,  Law,  Day. 
Champion.  Charles.  Sp.,  Econ.,  Wight. 
Chaput,  Walter  E..  Fr.,  Eng. 
("harness.  David.  Fr.,  Law,  Day. 
Charlier.   Joseph   Gustave,   Soph.,  Med. 
Charlton.  Alice  G.,  Sp.,  Med. 
Charlton.  Ruth,  Er.,  Load,  Dan. 
Cheifetz,  Sol.,  Soph.,  Eng. 
Cherney,  Irvin  A.,  Fr.,  Econ..  Jhiy. 
Choinski,  Walter.  Fr.,  .1.  &  8. 
church.  Harvey  W..  Fr.,  Eng. 
Clancy,  Rosella.  Jr.,  A.   T.  s. 
Clark,  Finton,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Clark.  D.   Raymond.  Er..  Dent. 
Clarke.  Raymond  N.,  Sr.,  Lair.  Day. 
Cleary,  James  P.,  Soph.,  Econ..  Day. 
Clemence.  Harold.  Fr.,  Dent. 
Cobeen,  Charles  T..  Soph.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Cohen.  Lewis.  Soph.,  Med. 
Cohen.   Theodore.   Fr..  Econ..  Day. 
Cohn.  Aaron.  Er.,  Eng. 
Coleman.  Vinton.  Fr.,  Dent. 
Colignon,    James   C..   Er..   A.    &   S. 
Colville,  Stewart  S.,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Collins.  Omer  J..  Fr.,  Eng. 
Colleran.  James.  Soph.,  Dent. 
Congdon.  Walter  J..  Fr.,  Eng. 
Connolly.  Bernard,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Conrad.  Clara.  Er..  Loir.  Night. 
Cook,  John  Francis,  Fr.,  Eton..  Day. 
Cooper.  Russell  E..  Sr.,  Dent. 
Cooney,  John.  Jr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Corbett,  Basil.  Fr.,  Dent. 


Corrigan,  Hazel.  Int.,  X.  T.  S. 
Corrigan,  Walter  D..  Er..  Lair. 
Correy.  Raymond  J..  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
(Take.   Edgar  Joseph,  Sr.,  Med. 
Crigler,  Ray.  R..  Fr.,  .1.  ,V-  fif. 
Croasdaile.  Nellie  M.,  Sy..  Econ.,  Xight. 
Crowley.  J..  Jr..  Eng. 
Cubela,  Harold  II..  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Cubela,  Vincent  II. .  Fr.,  A.  &  8. 
Cullen,  Lloyd,  Soph.,  Dent. 
Cullnan,  Norman  J..  Fr.,  Jour. 
Cunningham.   Francis.    Fr.,  Econ..  Day. 
Curtis,  Hazel.  Sr.,  X.  T.  s. 
Cutler.  Mary  G.,  Sp.,  Pre-Med. 
Czerwinski,   Julian.  Fr.,  Econ..  Day. 

Dahl,  Dewey.  Fr.,  Dent. 

Daly.    Lawn  nee.   Er..  Eng. 

Daly,  Roy  Joseph,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 

Daley.   William  M.,   Fr.,  Eng. 
Dalton,   Ray  Julian.  Sr.,  Med. 
Danneker.    Michael  A.,  Jr.,  Eng. 
Damn.   George  H.,  Fr.,  Lair,  Night. 
Davies.    Gerald,    Jr.,  Dent. 
Day,   Frank  J..  Fr.,  Lair,  Day. 
Dean.  George  D.,  Soph.,  Dent. 
Degler,  Claude  W..  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 

:.  Fayette  O.,  Soph.,  Eng. 
De  Moully,  Oliver  Martin.  Sr..  Med. 
Deneen,  Andrew  Dennis,  Fr.,  JAig. 
Dentz,  Joseph  E..  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 

Fabian   R..   Fr.,  A.  &  8. 
Derzavitz,   Aaron,  Fr.,  Dent, 
Desmond.  William  P.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
DeVoy,   Catherine.    Fr.,  ./our. 
Diederich,  Herbert  N.,  Er..  Eng.  ' 
Diefenderfer,  Dale  L..  Fr.,  Eng. 
Diercksmeier.  Ray  Lawrence,  Fr.,  Econ., 

Don. 
Dietrich.  Earl.  Er..  A.  &  8. 
Digman.  Eric  IL,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Dillett.  C.  Bernard,  Fr.,   Lair.  Day. 
Dineen.  Ellen  B.,  Sy..  Econ.,  Night. 
Dinerstein.   Isadore,   Jr..   Loir.  Day. 
Dishmaker.  Dewey.  Er. .  J)ent. 
Docter.  Rudolph  A..  Sr.,  Dent. 
Dolar,   Martin   J..   Fr.,  Loir.  Xight. 
Donaldson.    Clarence   W..    Jr.,  Eng. 
Donovan.  Sylvester  P.,  Jr.,  Loir,  Day. 
Dorschel,  Quirine  P.,  Soph.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Doucette,  Dorothy.  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Douglas,  George,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Douulas.  M.   S..  Soph.,  Eng. 
Downey.  Mary  E..   Fr.,  Loir.  Xight. 
Dowling.  Dwight,  Soph.,  J>ent. 
Doyle.  Chas.  E..  Sr.,  Dent. 
Doyle,  N.  F.  Claude.  Jr..  Lair,  Day. 
Dreissal,  Dorothy,  Jr.,  X.   T.  S. 
Dretzka,  Albert  W..  Sp.,  Econ.  Xirjht. 
Dreves,  Amilia,  Sp.,  Econ..  Xight. 
Droegkamp,  Gilbert,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Drobink,  Horace.  Er..  Dent. 
Dubin,  Adolph,  Er..  Went. 
Dubin.  William.  Sp.,  Pre-Med. 
Dudenhoefer,   Jos.,  -/;-..   Econ..  Day. 
Duesterbeck,  Arnold  A..  Sp.,  Pre-Med. 
Duffy,  Edwin  P.,  Fr.,  Econ..  Day. 
Dugan.  Lawrence  F..  Soph.,  A.  &  8. 
Dumke,  Herbert.  Er..  Dent. 
Dumke,  Otto,  Soph.,  Dent. 
Dumke.   Raymond.  Er..  Eng. 
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Dundon,  George  A.,  Fr.,  Jour. 
Dunn,  George,  Sr..  Dent. 
Dunn.  Michael  J.,  Soph.,  A.  &  8. 
Durner,  Terry  L..  Sr.,  Dent. 
Durnin.  Joseph.  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Dutton,  James  C,  Soph.,  Law,  Day. 
Dresser.  Harry.  Fr..  Dent. 
Dwyer,  Clement.  Fr.,  Law,  Day. 
Dwyer,   Thos.  C,  Fr.,  Law,  Day. 

Ebert,  Margaret.  Jr.,  N.  T.  S. 
Ecks.  Alfred  W.,  Soph.;  Law,  Day. 
Edmonds,  Jno.  D..  Sp.,  Econ.,  Fight. 
Edwards.  Oliver.  Sr.,  Doit. 
Effinger,  George  D.,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Bhlenbach,    Arthur   S.,   Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Ehlert.  Hilda.  Sr.,  N.  T.  S. 
Ehrhardt.  Louise  E..  Fr.,  Law,  Fight. 
Ehrle.   Clarence.   Fr..  Lair,  Day. 
Eichenberger.   Niles  R.,  Fr..   Eng. 
Emerson.   Warren   E..   Sr.,  Dent. 
Emich.  Raymond  J..  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Englander.  Joseph.  Soph.,  Dent. 
Erickson.  Rufus  O.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Ernst.  Alvine.  Sr.,  N.  T.  S. 
Eusterman.  M.  P.,  Sr..  Dent. 
Evans.    Hugh  R.,  Sr..  Dent. 
Evans.   R.   R..  Sr..  Dent. 
Everson.  Egbert  J.,  Fr.,  Laic,  Day. 

Fabry,  George,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 

Fabry,  Maurice  J.,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 

Fa  Ik.   Hazel.  Fr.,  Dent. 

Farrell,  Richard.  Fr.,  Dent. 

Farrell.   Harry  G.,  Sr.,  Dent. 

Fawcett,  Arnold  M.,  Sr.,  Dent. 

Finke.  A.  J.,  Soph..  Econ.,  Day. 

Fink.  E.  J.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Fight. 

Fink.  Jack  H.,  Sr..  Dent. 

Fink,   Herman  J..  Fr..  Eon.,  Day. 

Fischer,  Georgetta  M..  Sp.,  Econ.,  Fight. 

Fischer,  R.  A.,  Fr.,  Eng. 

Fisher.  Roy  Fee.  Soph.,  Med. 

Felden,   Louis.  Soph.,  Econ.,  Day. 

Feldstein,  Benjamin,  Fr.,  Dent. 

g  ison,  Charles,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Fessler,  Carlos  II..  Fr..  A.  &  S. 
Fezer,  Harold  J..  Fr.,  Law,  Fight. 
Fillinger,  Chester,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Flaminio,  Dominick,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Flvnn,  Raymond.  Fr.,  Dent. 
Flynn,  Austin.  M.,  Sr.,  Eng. 
Flynn,  Herbert  C,  8r„  Dent. 
Fohey,  Raymond  P.,  Sp..  Econ.,  "Night. 
Foley.  John  !»..  Fr..  A.  &  8. 
Foley,   Merlyn    Robert,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Ford,  Ella,  Int.,  N.  T.  S. 
Forrer,  Rudolph  L.,  Sr.,  Lav:.  Fight. 
Forsland,  Jenny,  Int.,  S.  T.  8. 
Forster,  Bruce,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Forster,  Walter.  Fr.,  Dent. 
Fraley,  William.  Jr..  Econ.,  Day. 
Pralick,  Douglas,  Fr.,  A.  &  8. 
Franklin,   Jacob,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Franklin,  Rae,  8p.,  Jour-,  Fight. 
Franta,  George,  Soph.,  Dt  nt. 
Franzen,  John  F..  Soph.,  Eng. 
Finney.   John    E  .   Fr.,  A.   &  S. 
Frazler,    Geo.    II..    Fr.,   Boon.,  Day. 
Frenzel,  Walter  Charles,  soph.,  A.  &  S. 


Frey,  John,  Soph.,  Dent. 
Freidel,  Helen.  Fr-,  Jour.,  Day. 
•Friebel,  Geo.,  Fr.,  A .  &  S. 
Friedlander,   Lillian   S.,  Sp.,  Jour., 

A  if/hi. 
Friedman.   Abe.  Fr.,  Econ..  Day. 
Friedrick,  Herman   E.,  Jr.,  Law,  Day. 
Frisch,  John.  Fr.,  J>cnt. 
Frisch,  John  A.,  Sp..  Econ.,  Fight. 
Froehlich,  Paul  E.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Fight. 
Frohman,  R.  O.,  Sr.,  Dent. 

Gaiser,  Frederic,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Gannon,  Wilford  James.  Fr.,  Eng. 
Gandrey,  Alfred  Robt.,  Sopli.,  Law,  Dun. 
Gannon,  Thomas,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Ganzlin,   Bruno.   Soph.,   Dent. 
Gardetto,    Dominic   John,    Jr.,  Med. 
Gardien,  Cyril,  Soph.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Garling,  N,  C,  Soph.,  Dent. 
Garville,  Jack.  Fr.,  Dent. 
Gauckler,  Anthony,  J..  8r.,  A.  &  8. 
Gauer,  Paul,  Jr.,  Lair,  Night. 
Gayhart,  Hall,  soph.,  Eng. 
Gaynor,  Win.  J.,  Fr.,  Lair.  Day. 
Gebhardt,  Jerome  P.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Gehl,  Oliver  Nicholas,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Gehring,  Joseph  Emil.  Fr..  Eng. 
Geiger.  John  N. 
Geisert.   Chester,   Soph.,  Dent. 
Geist,  John  Arthur.  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
George,   Henry.   Sp..  Econ.,  Fight. 
Gerber,  Arthur,  Fr.,  Econ..  Day. 
Gerber,  Harry,  Sopli..  Dent. 
Gerpheide,  Arthur  A.,  Fr.,  Econ..  Day. 
Gibout,  Harris  J.,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Gibbons,  John  J.,  Soph.,  Eng. 
Gieschen.  Adolph  F.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Giese.   Ralph  Harold.  Fr.,  A.  &  8. 
Gilbert.   Rodney  G..    Fr.,  Econ-,  Day. 
Giles.  Harry  W..  Fr..  Econ..  Day. 
Gilling,  Lawrence,  Sopli.,  Dent. 
Glanz,  Arthur  A..  Fr.,  Law,  Fight. 
Glass,  Benjamin  C.  Soph..  Lair,  Day. 
Glaudeman,  Teresa.  Int.,  F.  T.  8. 
Glizinski,  Edward.  Fr.,  Dent. 
Goblirsch,  M.  J  .   sr.,  Dent. 
Goldbach,   Eugene  F.,   Sr.,  Jour. 
Goodsitr.  Alfred  Harold.  Jr.,  Med. 
Goodsitt,  Nathan,  Jr.,  Law.  Fight. 
Gorey,  Francis.  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Gorman,  Mark  R..  Soph..  Econ.,  Day. 
Gottschalk.  II.  J..  Sp.,  Econ..  Fight. 
Goupe,  Fred  J.,  sp..  Econ.,  Fight. 
Godsell.  Elmer  J..  Fr.,  Law,  Day. 
Goemans,  Francis.  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Goetz,  Elmer  <'..  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Goetz,  Frederic  Henry,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Goggins,  Ralph,  Soph.,  A.  &  8. 
Graef,  Arthur  IF.  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Gram  ling,  Elmer  Henry.  St.,  Med. 
Gram  ling,  Gregory  A.,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Granofsky,  Samuel,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Grassel,  Walter  J.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Grau,  Cyril  K.,  Sr.,  A.  &  8. 
Gregorskl,  Frank,  Fr,,  Law,  Day. 
Greeley,  Mildred,  int.  N.  T.  S. 
Greenberg,  Louis,  Fr.,  Law,  Nighi 
Grellinger,  John  F>..  Fr.,  Jour. 
Greve,  Harry,  Fr.,  Dent. 
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Grewer,   Paul.   Fr.,  Dent. 
Gridel,  Anna,  Sr.,  N.  T.  8. 
Grieb,  Geo.  F..  Soph.,  Eng. 
Griffin,  LJoyd  E.,  Fr.,  A.  tc  S. 
Grltzmacher,  Alice,  Sr.,  N.  T.  S. 
Grodin,  Byman,  Jr..  Eng.    > 
Grogan,    Lawrence    W.,   Fr.,  Eng. 
Grotelueschen,   Nestor.  Fr.,  Eng. 
Grover,  Frederic  Lloyd,  Soph.,  A.  &  8- 
Grundl.  W.  G..  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Gumz,   Geo..   Jr..  Eng. 
Gunnis.   Stella.  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Guenther,  Frick.  Jr.,  A.  &  8. 
Gutmann,  Geo.  J.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 

Hnbeck.  Bdgar  A.,  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 
Baberman,  Paul,  Ft.,  Dent. 
Hack,   Joseph.  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Hagen.  William  Chas.,  Fr.,  Laic,  Night. 
Ilahn.   Stella,   Sp.,  Jour.,  Night. 
Halbach,  Ottilia.  Sr.,  Jour.,  Day. 
Hall.  Forrest.  Sr.,  Dent. 
Hamill.  John  J..  Jr.,  A.  &  S. 
Hand.  Francis  B..  Soph.,  Dent. 
Hanger.   Chas.   II..   Sr.,  Dent. 
Hanger,  Margaret.  Jr.,  N.  T.  S. 
Hansen,  Irving  H..  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 
Hanson.  Ansgar,  Soph.,  Dent. 
Hanson,  Dillon.  Soph.,  Dent. 
Hanson.  Gale,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Hardie.  Reginald  T..  Fr.,  Eng. 
Hardy,  Floyd  M.,  Soph.,  Laic,  Night. 
Harlev.  Arthur  John,  Soph.,  Eng. 
Harper,  Chas..  Fr.  A.  &  S. 
Harris.   Myron.   Fr..  Jour.,  Dag. 
Harte.  Roy  V.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Harty.   Neil  Denis,  Fr.,  Econ..  Day. 
Hartmann,  Gilbert  L.,  Soph.,  Eng. 
Hartman,  Herman  P.,  Fr.,  Econ,,  Day. 
Hartman,   Martin.   Fr.,  Eng. 
Hartstein,  Herbert  E..  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Hasseler,  John  Joseph,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Hassman,    Mrs.    Sophie   L.,    Sp.,   Econ., 

Night. 
Haug.  John,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Hauptmann,  Henry,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Ilauser.  Peter,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Hayes.  Alban  Edw.,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Heck,  Margery  M..  Fr.,  Laic,  Day. 
Heffernan,   B.  A.,   Sr.,  Dent. 
Heffernan.   John,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Heggy.  Glen  F.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Heid,  R.  J.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Heilman.  George,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Hein,  Elmer  It,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Heller.  Irma  H..  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Hemrich,  William  R..  Soph..  Jour.,  Day. 
Heney,  Thomas  F.,  Soph.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Honey.  Michael  J.,  Fr.,  Laic,  Day. 
Henneman,  C.  L.,  Sr.,  Dtnt. 
Renter,  Mary.  Sr.,  N.  T.  S. 
Henze,  Francis,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Herman.  Carlton,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Herron.   Richard  A..  Fr.,  A.  &  8. 
Herr,  Gilbert.  Fr.,  Econ.,  J)ay. 
Herrell,   Earl.   Sr..   Econ.,  Day. 
Herrmann,  George  A..  Soph.,  A.  &  8. 
Hessel,   W.   L„   Sp.,  A.  &  S. 
Hetzel,  H.  J.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Hickey,  Clement,  Soph..  Dent. 
Hildebrand.  J.  G.,  Fr.,  Laic,  Day. 
Hipenbecker,  R.  B.,  Fr..  A.  &  S. 


Hirschboeck,    Herbert    C,    Soph.,   Laic, 
Day. 

Ilirth,   Richard  B.,   Fr.,  Eng. 
Hodgkin.  Harry  J.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Ilofer,  George  C.  Jr.,  Laic,  Night. 
Holty,  Carl  R..  Fr.,  A.  &  8. 
Holzman,  Bernard,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Holzmark,  Hanley  P.,  Fr:,  A.  &  S. 
Iloulehan,  J.  B.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Howard,  Allen  M.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Hughes,  Eleanor,  Jr.,  N.  T.  S. 
Hughes,  Michael,   Fr.,  Dent. 
Huennekens.  Jr.,  Fr.,,  A.  &  S. 
Iluiras,  Peter  M.,  Sr.,  Laic,  Night. 
Hulbert,  Russell,  Soph.,  Dent. 
Hulse,  H.  M.,  Sr.,  Law,  Night. 
Hunt,  Geo.  B.,  Fr..  Eng. 
Hurley,  William,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Husak.  Lawrence  A.,  Fr.,  Law,  Night. 
Hutchings.   Charles,  Sp.,  A.  &  8. 
Hynek.   Edward  F..  Fr.,  Eng. 
Hoesley,  Howard,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Hoffert.  Herbert  C,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Hollmiller,   George,   Soph-,  Econ.,  Day. 
Holman.  Henry.  Fr.,  Dent. 
Ilolverson,  Hoi  ton,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Hokanson.    M.    J..   Sovh..  Laic.  Night. 
Horwitz.   Rose,  Jr.,  Laic,  Day. 
Hottensen.   Carl  F.,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Hove,  Oliver  John,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 

Ihlenfeld.  R.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Ito,  Torachiki,  Sr.,  Dent. 

Jacobs,  Earl  H.,  Jr.,  Laic,  Night. 
Jacobs,  George  F.,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Jacobson,  Byrne.  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Jacobson,  Charles,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Jacobson.  Edward  Bernard,  Soph.,  Med. 
Jambor,  McKinley,  Soph.,  Dent. 
Jansen.  Beulah.  Jr.,  N.  T.  8. 
Jansen,  Carl  W.,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
.Taster,  Clarence  J.,  Sp..  Econ.,  Night. 
Jeckel,  Alexander.  Fr.,  Dent. 
Jenkins.  Robert,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Jennings.  William.  Fr-,  Econ.,  Day. 
Jensen,  Clarence.  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Jensen,  Norvig  S.,  Soph.,  Dent. 
Jermain,  William  Michael.  Soph.,  Med. 
John,  Erich  W..  Fr.,  Dent. 
John,  Walter,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Johnson.   Arnold  R..  Fr..  E)ig. 
Johnson,  Rudolph  F  .  Fr.,  Lav:.  Day. 
Johnson.  Ward,  Soph.,  Dent. 
Johnston.  J.  M..   Sr.,  Dent. 
Johnston.  Raymond  A.,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Jorgensen.  Norman  A..  Fr.,  Eng. 
Judd.  Charles.  Fr.,  Eng. 
Juedes,  Alvin  H..  Jr..  Laic,  Night. 
Just.  William,  Sr..  Dent. 
Justin.  Jorgan  P.,  Fr.,  Dent. 

Kaap,  Theodore.  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Kaep,  Henrv.  Soph.,  Dent. 
Kalk,   Arthur  P.,  Fr.,  A.  &  8. 
Kalscheuer,  Henry,  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 
Kanter.  Gertrude.  Prob.,  N.  T.  S. 
Karsseboom,   Stuart.  Fr.,  Eng. 
Kasperzak.  Irene,  Sp.,  Jour.,  Night. 
Karsten.  William.  Jr..  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Kauffung.  Clarence  H.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Kearns,  Walter  Melody.  Jr..  Med. 
Keenan,  Clarence,  Fr.,  Dent. 
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Keil,  Ernest  s..  Fr.,  Lair,  Day. 

Kelbe,  Roland,  Fr.,  Eng. 

Kelly,  Joseph.  Fr.,  Dent. 

Kelly,  John  Joseph,  Sr.,  Econ.,  Day. 

Keller.   N.   P.,  Sr.,  Dent. 

Kelley,  Richard,  Fr.,  Eng. 

Kelly'.  Walter  A..  Sr.,  Dent. 

Kennelly,  Katherine,  Jr.,  ^.  T.  S. 

Kenney,  Eugene,  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 

Kenney,  Lawrence  RL,  Fr.,  Eng. 

Kenney.   Leonard   1'..   Fr.,  Eng. 

Kennedy.  Marion,  Fr.,  Jour.,  Day. 

Kern.   Florian.  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 

Kern.    William   A..    Sr.,  Dent. 

Ketter,  Engelbert  M..  Fr.,  Eng. 

Kilkelly,  Robert  E..  Sr.,  Econ.,  Day. 

King.  Joseph  Martin.  Jr.,  Med. 

King,  William  J..  Fr..  Econ.,  Day. 

Kingston,  Lillian  M.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 

Kinister,  Kirk.  Fr.,  Eng. 

Kinkema,  C,  Sr.,  Dent. 

Kinsman.  Fae,  Jr.,  N.   T.  S. 

Kinzie,  Morris,  Fr-.  Dent. 

Kirch.  Edward,  Fr.,  Eng. 

Kirchman,  Ernst  1L.  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 

Kirstcn,   William    Charles,    Soph.,   Med. 

Kirwan,   C.   J..   Sr.,  Dent. 

Kitz.  Edward.  Fr.,  Eng. 

Kitzke,  Martha  L..  Jr.,  Lair.  Night. 

Klaeser,  H.,  Sr.,  Dent. 

Klaus.  William  ('..  Fr.,  Econ..  Day. 

Klee,  Carl.  Soph.,  ]>< 

Klein,  Theodore,  Fre-Mcdic. 

Kleinsehmidt,  Frederic  J.,  Fr.,  Eng. 

Kleinheinz,  Carl  Wensel,  Fr.,  Eng. 

Kleist,  Clarence  A.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 

Klink.  Raymond  O..  Sr.,  Dent. 

Klumb.  Calvin,  Soph.,  Dent. 

Knittel.  Edw.  II.,  Sr.,  Dent. 

Knoth,  Elsie  M..  Sp.,  Jour.,  Night. 

Koch,  Arnold  Paul,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 

Koch,  John  Henry,  Fr..  Econ..  Day. 

Koch,  John  W..  /■'/•..  .1.  &  S. 

Koch.   Lillian  Carlys,  Sj>.,  Jour.,  Night. 

Koch.   William.   Soph-,  Dent. 

Koeppen,  Phyllis,  Fr.,  Jour.,  Day. 

Kohlmetz,  Lilian.  Fr.,  Lair,  Night. 

Kohl.    William.    Fr..   Dent. 

Knliii.   Leo  J..  Fr..  Lair.  Dai). 

Kolter,   Bernard,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 

Kolb.  Edwin  S.,  Fr.,  Eng. 

Komarek,  Ceo.   J..  Fr..  Jour. 

Komers,   L.  ("has.   fifr..,  Dent. 

Koppel,    Samuel.  Fr.,  Dent. 

Korb.  Michael,  Fr.,  Dent. 

Koscnak,  Joseph,  Fr..  Dent. 

Kozakewicz,  Steven  E..  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 

Krnsno,   Samuel   II..  Fr..  Eng. 

Krause,  Roy,  Soph.,  Dent. 

Kress,   Lorraine  I'-..  Sr.,  J>cnt. 

Krieger,  Arnold.  .//•.,  Law,  Day. 

Kroening,  Clifford,  J'r-.  Eng. 

Kioini.  Conrad  W.,  Fr.,  .1.  &  8. 

Krohn,  Conrad  W„  Fr..  A.  &  S. 

no,   Arthur  I>..   Jr.,  Eng. 
Kropp,  John   M..  Sr..  Dent. 

?er,  II.  C„  Sr.,  Dent. 
Kruoger,   Walter,  Soph.,  Dent. 
Walter,   Fr.,  I  tail. 
Walter  n  .   Fr.,  Econ.,  Day, 

i). . . 


Kuenzi,    Samuel,   Fr..  Eng. 
Kuhm,   Herbert,  Soph.,  Dent. 
Kulnick,  Victor,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Kulnick,  Norman.  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Kulzick.   Earl  J..  Fr..  Econ.,  Day. 
Kurth,  Carl  O..  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Kurtin,  Russell  M.,  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 
Kuypers,   Harold  M..  Soph.,  Jour. 
Klein,  Theodore.  Sp.,  L'rc-Med. 

La  Court,  Wesley  J.,  Fr.,  Econ..  Day. 

La  1'idus.   Ida.  Sp.,  Jour..  Night. 

Lahiff,   Wilbert,  Fr.,  Econ-,  Day. 

Laiken.   Eli.  Sop]/.,  Dent. 

Lamb.   Eugene,  Soph..  Eng. 

Earners.  Win.   M..  Fr..  Eng. 

Landers.  Thomas  J..  Soph.,  Econ.,  Day. 

Landwehr,  William  Harold.  Fr..  Eng. 

Lando.  I!.  G.,  Sr.,  Dent. 

Landusky,  C.  J..  Si>.,  Econ.,  Night. 

Lang,  Edward,  Fr.,  Dent. 

Lang,  Francis  J..  Fr.,  Lair,  Night. 

Lang.  John  Mathias.  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 

Langworthy,    Earl   Elmer,    Soph..  Law, 

Night. 
Lanthier.  Earl  F..  Fr.,  A.  & 
Larson.  L.  F..  Sr.,  Dent. 
Larson.   Louis  S..-7-Y.,  Eng. 
Lasnier.  Leo  J.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Laufer.  Peter  J.,  S])..  Econ..  Night. 
Laughlin,  Raymond,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Lavey,  Harry  Ransler,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Law.  Philip  M..  Fr.;  A.  &  S. 
Lawrie,  Archie  T..  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Lawlor,  John"  Howard.  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Lee,  Jennie.   Sr.,  Jour. 
Lee.  J.   E..  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Leidgen,  (has.  o..  Sr.,  Dent. 
Leinen,  Joseph  M..  Sp.,  Econ..  Night. 
Leiske,  G.  L..  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Lemmon.  Robert,  Jr..  Econ.,  Day. 
Lentz.  Arthur,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Lentzner.  O.   II..  Sr.. Dent. 
Leonhardt,  Wm.,  Jr..  Fr..  Dent. 
Lerner,  Clarence  F..  Fr..  A.  &  S. 
Lerner.  Maurice  L.  Soph..  Lair.  Daij. 
Lesniack,    Frank.    Fr.,    Econ.,    Dag. 
L'Estrange,  Gerald  A..  Soph..  Med. 
Leviash,  IL  D.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Levy,  Leo  X..  Fr..  Lair.  Day. 
Lewis.  Clarence.  Fr. .  Lair.  Day. 
Lichtenberg,  William.  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 
Limberg,  John  Wayne,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Lindsay.  John   T..  Jr.,  J. air.  Day. 
Lindy,  Oscar  A..   Fr.,  Eng. 
*Lins,  Tbeo.  J..   Fr.,  Eng. 
Lipschutz,  Henry,  Soph..  Dent. 
Lipp.   Harry  E..  Sr..  Dent. 
Litynski.  Bruno.  Fr.,  Dent. 
Loewi,   J.    Victor,   Soph.,  Jour..  Day. 
Loscher,  Francis  Robert,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Loiter.  Victor  W„  Fr.,  Eng. 
Love,  [rving  Bagaline,  sugti..  Med. 
Loughlin,   Blanche,  Jul..  ;\.   T.  S. 
Lowry,  .Mrs.  Mildred,  Sp.,  Dcon..  Night. 
Lubarsky.  Win..  Fr.,  Fug. 
Lubeck.  Harry  c..   Fr.,  Econ..  Day. 
I.inas.    Nicholas    F..   Sr..    Lair.  Jhiu. 
Luebke.   Walter.   Fr.,  A.   &   S. 

Luedke,  Arnold  W.,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
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Lunenschloss,   Bert.  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Lusk,  W.   ]■:..  Sr.,  Dent. 
Lutfring,   Anthony,  Soph.,  Dent. 
Lynch,  AL,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Lynch.  ('.    Virgil,  Fr.,  A.  &  fif. 
Lyon,  Elmer  W.,  Sr.,  J><  nt. 
Lyon,   BcL,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Lynott,  Raymond  Thos.,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 

Haas,  Harold,  Fr.,  A.  &  8. 
M.-ias.  Myrtle  F.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Machus,  Paul  Fred.,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Madden,  Jr.,  Jr.,  N.  T.  S. 
Madell,  William  A..  Fr.,  .1.  &  S. 
Mahkorn,  Raymond,  Soph.,  A.  &  £. 
Mahler,  Adolph  II..  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Mahoney,  James  F.,  Fr.,  Jour.,  Day. 
Mahoney,  Richard  W.,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day- 
Maciolek,  Francis.  Fr.,  Lair.  Sight. 
Maciosek,  John.  Sr.,  Dent. 
Majerowski,   Stephen  J.  Sopli..  A.  &  S. 
Malnekoff,  Benjamin.  Sp.,  A.  &  S. 
Maloney,  Malcolm,   Fr.,  Eng. 
Mandel,  Chas.,  Fr.,  Lair.  Night. 
Mandelker,  Adolph  L.,  Jr.,  Law,  Day. 
Manigold,  W.  A..  Sp.,  Econ.,  Sight. 
Manning,  Claude,  Fr.,  Econ..  Day. 
Manthey,  Norbert  B.,   Fr.,  Econ..  Day. 
Manthey,  Walter  F..  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Marcoe,  Harold  J..  Soph.,  Lair,  Day. 
Mnrcoux,  Edward,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Margetts,  Edward,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Marlowe.   John  II..  Fr..  Econ.,  Day. 
Ma  ion.  Frances.  Jr.,  N.  T.  S. 
.Marsh.  O    S.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Marvin.  John   P.,  Fr.,  Lair.  Day. 
Martin.  Julia,  Sp..  Econ..  Sight. 
Marx.  Leo  G.,  Soph.,  En<). 
Matho.   Stella.   Sp.,  Econ..  Night. 
*Mather,  Willard  G.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Mathews.  Robert  J..  Fr.,  Dent. 
Mattel.  Nicholas.  Sr..  Med. 
Mattltra,  Arthur  B.,  Sr.,  Eng. 
Maxon.  Robert,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
May.  Marie  M.,  Sp..  Econ.,  Sight. 
May.   Ravmond,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Mayer.  Madelyn.  Sr.,  N.  T.  S. 
McBride.  Allan,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
McCann,  Frank.  Fr.,  Econ..  Day. 
McCarthy.  Lloyd.  Fr.;  Dent. 
McCarthy.  Nevada  F..  Fr..  Jour.,  Day. 
McCaul,  S.  C.  Sr.,  Dent. 
McCormick,  R.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
McCrary,  Lloyd.  Sr.,  Dent. 
McDonald.    James   M  .   Fr..  Econ.,  Day. 
McDonald,  Jerome  E..  Fr.,  Econ..  Day. 
McDonald.    Win.   L..   Sr;,   Dent. 
McDonnell.  Emmet.  Fr.,  Lair.  Day. 
McDonough.  Howard.  Soph..  Lair.  Day. 
McEachin,  Neil,  Fr.,  Lair.  Day. 
McFarlane.  Robert,  Soph.,  Dent. 
McGinley,  Nile.   Fr.,  Econ..  Dai). 
McGrath,  Mary  E..  Sp.,  Econ.  .Sight. 
McGraw,  Irene.  Int..  S.  T.  S. 
McGuire,  Abner  J..  Fr.,  Econ..  Day. 
McHale,   Vernon  J..   Fr.,  Lair.  Day. 
Mclnerny,   Roberts,  Fr.,  Deni. 
Mclntyre,  Bessie,  Jr.,  N.  T.  S. 
Mclntyre.    Darrell,    Fr.,  'Dent. 
McKillip,  F.  A.,  Sr.,  Dent 


McKinnon,   Laughlin,   Fr.,  Dent. 
Mel  tine,  J.   Jr.,  Sr.,   t>< nt. 
McLaughlin,   Edward  J..   Fr.,  Eng. 
McLeod,   E.  J..  Sr.,  heat. 
McMullen,  Geraldine,  Jr.,  Lair.  Day. 
McNally,   F.  J.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
McNamara,  Louis,  Fr.,  Dent. 
McNamara,  Mary.  Jr.,  A.   T.  S. 
McShane,  John.  Fr.,  Dent. 
Meagher.   Walter  L.,  Fr.,  A.   &  S. 
Mee.    Catherine.   Jr..  N.   T.  S. 
Mehigan.   Francis  J..   Soph..  A.  &  S. 
Meitner,  George  F.,  Soph.,  Econ..  Day. 
Melchoirs,   Peter  G.,  Fr.,  Leon-.  Day. 
Menzel.  Emil  L..  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Meyer.   Eugene  P.,  Fr.,  Lair,  Day. 
Merer.    Viola,    Int..   N.    T.    S. 
Miller.    Fdw.    F..   Sr.,   Dent. 
Miller.  Elmer  O.,  Soph.,  Econ.,  Dan. 
Miller.    Ronald.    Fr-.   Dent. 
Millman,  Anna.  Fr.,  Lair.  Sight. 
Minahan,  Victor  D..  Fr.,  Lair.  Dan. 
Minette,  C.  II. .  Sr.,  Dent. 
Minturn,  Allen  M..  Fr.,  J. air.  Night. 
Mirgeler,   Wm.    Jr..    Fr.,   Dug. 
Mueller.  Geo.  Herman.   Fr.,  Lair,  Night. 
Mogilka,   Bernard.   Fr.,   DoiL 
Mohrhenn,    Fdw.    Jr.,    Fr.,   Econ..    Day. 
Molseed,  Adrian.   Fr.,  Dent. 
Mondlock,  Henry.  Fr.,  Eng. 
Monroe,   Mark.   Fr.,  D<  nt. 
Moore.    William.    Fr.,   Dent. 
Moore.   V.   W..   Sr.,   Dent. 
Moore,  William  F..  Fr.,  A.  &  s. 
Moratz.   Adrian.   Fr..  A.   &  s. 
Morehouse.   Linden   II..   Fr.,  Econ.  Day. 
Morgan.   Ernest  A..  Jr.,  Lair.  Sight. 
Morgan,  Francis  G  .  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Moriarity,   Leo   James.    Soph.,  Med. 
Moriarity,    Randolph,    Fr.,   Econ.,   Day. 
Morris.  John,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Morris.    Kyrle.   Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Morse,   Monroe.   S/>..  Econ..  Day. 
Moses,    A.    L..    Sr..   Dent. 
Moss.  John  William.  Fr.,  A.  &  S 
Motelet.   J.,   sr..    Dent. 
Moxon.  Frank  M..  Sr.,  Med. 
Mueller.   Edgar  W.,  Sp.,  Econ..   Day. 
Mueller.  Joseph  F.,  Fr.,  .1.  &  S. 
Mularky,  Earl.  Fr.,  Econ.,  Dag. 
Mulhaney.    J.    Arthur,    Fr.,   Econ..    Dan. 
Mulholland.  Victor,  Fr.,  Liu/. 
Mulrine.  Clifford  L.  Soph.,  Law, Night. 
Muhger,   Howard  C.   Fr.,  A.  &  8. 
Murphy.    Adrian   J..    Fr.,    Lair.   Day. 
Murphy.    Fmmett.    Fr..  A.   &   8. 
Murphy,    Francis.    Daniel.   .//■..   Med. 
Murphy,  James  A..  Soph.,  A.  &  8. 
Murphy,  John  E.,  Soph.,  Dent. 
Murphy,  J.  W..  Sr.,  Dent. 
Murphy,    L.    J..    Sr..   Dent. 
Murphy,  Leonard  F..  Fr..  En</. 
Multhauf,  Reuben,  Sp.,  Econ..  Sit/tit. 
Muth.   Alfred   J..   Fr..   Lair.   NigJit. 
Meyers.   F.    \..  Sp.-,  Econ.,  Night. 
Myra,  Bert.  Sr.,  Dent. 

Xeher,  Edmund  M.,  Sr.,  Em/. 
Nelson.   Arthur  J..   Fr.,   Lair.  Day. 
Xelson,  C.  A..  Fr.,  Laic.  Night. 
?en,  Askel,  Fr.,  Dent. 
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Nestingen,   O.   T.,   tSr.,  Dent. 

Ness.   Martin   J.,   Sp.,  Econ.,  Sight. 

Netser,  Abel  B.,  Soph.,  Eng. 

Netzer,   Stanley  Mark.  Br.,  Eng. 

N.  usridter.  Myron  ('..  8p.,  Econ.,  Sight. 

Neville,  Alice.  Int..  N.   T.  8. 

Nevins,  Chas.  J..  Sp.,  Econ..  Night. 

Nicholas,  V..  Fr.,  Dent. 

Nick.  George,  Fr.,  Econ..  Day. 

Nickoden,    Narcis,    Victor.    Fr.,    Econ., 

Day. 
Niebler,  Aloysius  John.  Fr.,  Eng. 
Nielsen.    Louis   L..    Er..   Econ.,   Day. 
Nil- Is  >n.  John  A..  Fr.,     A.  &  8. 
Niland,  Genevieve,  Fr.,  Jour.,  Day. 
Niland,  Paul  Joseph,  Soph.,  Med. 
Noe,   Norman   J..   Fr.,  A.   &   8. 
Noetzel,  A.   J..   Br.,  Dt  nt. 
Noll.   Marie  T..  Br.,  Jour.,  Day. 
Norton.   Donald  M..  Soph.,  A.  &  8. 
Norton,  Barry,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Norton.    Wanda.   Jr.,   N.    T-    8. 
Nowicki,    Frank.    8p.,   Econ..  Wight. 
Nystrum,   Conrod   Kay.   Soph.,  Med. 
O'Bojle,  Rosanna,  8p.,  Jour..  Day. 
O'Brien,  Clarence,  Fr.,  Day.  Law. 
O'Brien,  L.  J.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
O'Ccnnell,  J.  Edw.,  Fr.,  Econ..  Day. 
O'Connell,  J.   II..  Sr.,  Dent. 
Oddino,  Josephine,  Int.,  N.   7.   S. 
O'Hara,  Horace  P.,  Soph.,  Law,  Day. 
O'Hara,   John  James,  Jr.,  M<<J. 
Okeneski,     Frank    Joseph.    Fr..    Econ., 

hay. 
Oldenburg,  P.  L.,  Sp.s  Econ..  Night. 
Olson.    Amil.    Sr.,   Dent. 
Olson.  Ilartman.  E..  Fr.,  Econ-,  Day. 
Olsen,  Olaf.  C.  Er.,  A.  &  8. 
<>  I..  ,i iv.  \\m..  Fr.,  Dent. 
O'Malley,  Mark.  Soph.,  Dent. 
O'Mara,  John  J..   Fr..  Econ..  Day. 
O'Ronrk.  Joseph  Glen..  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Ott.  Alovsius  J..  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Owens,  John  M..  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 

Page,  '  reorge  E.,  8p.,  Eng. 

K    .1  .  Jr..  Eng. 
Page,   Merrill,   Fr.,   Eng. 
Panetti,  Allen  P..  Fr.,    I .  &  8. 
Panetti,  Harold  Ernst,  Fr.  A.  &  S. 

Parks.    Peter   Oilier.    Fr.,   Eng. 
Paschinsky.    Morris,   soph..  Dent. 
Paliiz.    \V.    F..    Fr.,    Eng. 
Patterson    w.  K..  Soph.,  Dent. 
Peck.   II     I.  Sr.,  Dent. 

on,    P.    O..   Sr..   I><  nt . 
!•<■•  r/    A.   J..   Sr..  I><  nt. 
Perchonok.  Sam.   Fr..  Eng. 

ii.  Philip  if..  F\      i    &   > 
Peters,  Jerome  M..  Sp.,  Econ..    Wight. 
Peterson,   Lawn  •  ■      i:  .   /  i      I'.ng. 
Peterson,   Raymond.   Ft  .  Dt  n  t 
Pexa.   Francis,   Fr.,   Dent. 
I'liiiv,-.   c.  J..  8p..  Econ.,    Sight. 
Pflum,  A.   s  .  «i  .  h,  nt. 
Pflnm.  Edw.  A..  8t  .  Dent. 
Pfltim.  i:    J  .  Br..  Dent. 
Fi.-i  ■•  n     i.-    P     Si      Dent 
Pl.iiii-  -    Eug»ne  \\\.  s,-..  Eng. 
i  ■  on  ,   Dap 
il  A..   Sp.,   Econ  .    \  Ight. 
I.,  land.  /  i  .  in  hi 


Fierce,  Lloyd,  Er.,  Dent. 
Pierick,  Everel  J.,  Jr.,  Eng. 
Pierick,   William.  Soph.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Pinter,   E.   J.,   Br.,  Dent. 
Pleier.    Leo   A.,   Er.,   Econ.,  Day. 
Pluckham.  Alvin  EL,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Podolsky,  Morris.  Fr.,  Econ..  Day- 
Poiron.  Clarence,  Er..  Dent. 
Polesky.   Fred  A..  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Pollay,  Irving,  8p.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Pollock.  Geo.   \\\,  .//■..  Eng. 
Polzin,  George,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Porter.    Charles   E..    Er.,  Eng. 
Pottebaum,   Wm.   A..   Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Powers.   Clement  M..   Fr.,  .1.  &  8. 
Powers,    LeRoy    F.,    Fr.,   Econ.   Day. 
Powers.   Raymond,   Fr.,  A.  &   s. 
Powers.   Sue  A..  8p.,  Econ.,  Sight. 
Prensky,  Michael.  Fr..,  Dent. 
Prey,  Erwin  P..  Er..  Eng. 
Price.   Aaron   N..    Fr.,   A.   &  8. 
Probst.  Alfred.  Br.,  Dent. 
Pryor,  William  E..  Fr.,  Eng. 
Pugh,  George  James.  Soph.,  Med. 
Purcell.   Will.  Fr.,  A.  k  s. 

Qainn,   Francis   Pollard,   Soph.,  A.   &  S. 
Quigley,  Lawrence  L)..  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 

Radtke,  II.  F.,  Sr.,  I><  nt. 

Ilamlow.  Arthur  Leo.  Fr.,  Eng. 

Rath,  Valentine  C.  Fr.,  Eng. 

Rau.  Otto  Carl.   Fr.,  Eng. 

Ranch.   William  Anthony.  Soph.,  Med. 

Rawson,   Earnest,  Fr.,  Eng. 

Rawson,  Sarita,  Prob.,  A.  T.  S. 

Reagan.   Joseph   A..   Fr.,  Econ-.  Day. 

Reasoner.   Lawrence.  Fr.,  Eng. 

Reeke.    Irving.    Er..  Econ..    Day. 

Regan.  Thos.  J..  Jr.,  Eng. 

Rehfeld.   Herbert,   Er..  Eng. 

Reifenrath.    Isidore,   flfp.,  .1/"/. 

Reiland.  Frank  I)..  Er..  Eng. 

Reilly.    Pierce   James.   Soph.,    U <  <1 . 

Reinardy,  Robert,  Fr.,  Dent. 

Reinhart.  Aloysius  J..   Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 

Reitmeyer,    Leo.    Fr.,  Dent. 

Renter.   Maurice.  Soph..  A.  Sc  8. 

Rivette,  John  Anthony,  Fr.,  Eng. 

Lice.   J.    II. .   Sp.,   Econ..  Night. 

Lie.  Leo.  Fr.,  A.  &  B. 

Rich,  Arthur.  Fr.,  Dent. 

Richardson.  Walter  A..  Soph..  Dent. 

Riedel,  A.  M..  Sr..  Dent. 

Ristail.    Oscar    W..    Sp.,    Econ..  Sight. 

Robertson,    Donald.    Fr.,    Eng. 

Roemheld.  Edgar,  Soph.,  Dint. 

Rogahn,   Walter.  Sp.,   Econ.,    Sight. 

Rogatz,   Maurice.   Sp.,  A.   &   8. 

Rohde,   Rrnno  J  .  Fr.,  Eng. 

Holler.   Elmer  W..   Fr.,   I. air.  Dan. 

I 1  I  larold.    Soph..    Di  nt. 

Rose.   Philip  Jr..  Soph.,    I     &  fif. 

Rosenberg.    Sydney,    Fr.,   Dint. 

Rosen  f  eld  I    Myrtle,  Sr..  v.  T.  s. 

Rothblatt,  Henry.  Sp.,  Econ..  Sight. 

Rowan.  Jpb.  P..   Fr.,    i.  &  8. 

Rud<  r.    Prime's    S..    /'/  ..    Eng. 

Ruetz.  Edward,  Soph..  Eair.  Day. 

Rumsey,  C.   I!  .  Br.,  Dent. 

Rundl<  .  Joj  cnh  ( !arev.  Fr.,  Eng. 

Rupert.   R.  C,  Br.,  l><  nt. 

Rusehe.    William    I'..   Sp.,   Bcon.,    Sight. 
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Russell,  A.  E.,  .Sr.,  Dent. 
Rueter,  Joseph  R.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Ryan,   Clarence,   Fr.,  Dent. 
Ryan,   John  Jr.,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Ryan,  William  a.,  Fr.,  A.  &  S- 
Ryan     Win.    J..   Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 

Baewert,  Julius,  fifp.,  Fvon.,  Sight. 
Sanders,  Alois  N.,  Fr.,  Law,  Day. 
Sandner,  A.  C,  Sr.,  Dent'. 
Sanford,  Joseph  A.,  Fr.,  A.  &  £. 
Samuelsen,   Arthur,  fr.,,  £?n^. 
Sargent,  M.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Saunders,  Milton,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Schaefer,  Harry.  Fr..  Eng. 
Schaefer,  Herbert  A.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Schaller,   Arthur,  Fr.,  A.   &  S. 
Schaller,  Edward,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Schantube,  Ema,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Scbeller,  Albert  Andrew.  Jr.,  Med. 
Scheller,  Arthur  M.,  Fr..  Law,  Day. 
Schemel,  Rhinold,  8oph.,  Dent. 
Schnecker,  John.  Fr.,  A.  &  8. 
Scherer,  Carl.  Fr.,  En<). 
Scherer,   R.  P.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Scherer,  Walter.  Soph.,  Eng. 
Scheidemantel,   Alois   G..   Fr.,  Econ. 
Scheinfeld.   Arron,   Soph.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Sehier,  Lester.  Sp.,  A.  &  S. 
Schimmel,  Rudolph  J..  Fr.,  Fan-,  Night. 
Schin..   Walter  A..   Sp.,  A.   &   8. 
Schleiss,   W.  J.,  Sr..  Dent. 
Schleuter,  M..  Sr.,  Dent. 
Schloemer,  Adolph  E.,  Soph.,  Med. 
Schlosser,  Joe  G.,  Fr.,  Eng. 

ssman,   II.   R.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Schmidt.   Arthur   E..   Fr..  A.   &  S. 
Schmidt,  Christine,  gp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Schmutzler.   G-,   Sr.,  Dent. 
Schnabel,  Albert,  S]>..  Lou-.  Day. 
Schneider,   Edward   Frank.   Fr.,   Eng. 
Schneider.   Irene.    Proo.,  X.   T.   S. 
Schoen.   John.    »SV..  En</. 
Scholter.  Anthony  J..  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Scholz.  Herbert  Frederick.   Soph.,  Med. 
Schoofs.  N.  S.,  Sp.,  Econ..  Night. 
Schowalter,     Raymond     Philip.     Soph., 

Med. 
Schreier.  Joseph  G..   Fr.,  Law,  Day. 
Schroeder.     Herbert     J..     Soph.,     Law, 

Night. 
Schroeder.  Walter.  Sp..  Econ.,  Xight. 
Schuck,  Clement,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Schuette.  E..  Sr.,  Dent. 
Schuhman.  Herbert,  Fr-,  Dent. 
Schulz,  Herman  A..  Soph..  A.  &  S. 
Schulz.   Frank  J..  Fr.,  Eng. 
Schwa lbe,  Lester,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Schwaller.  Alois  C.  Fr..  Eng. 
Schwartz.   Clemence,   Fr.,  Eng. 
Schwenke.    Wm.    G..   Sp.,   Econ.,  Xight. 
Schribner,  Raymond,  Sp-,  Econ.,  Night. 
Sebastiani,  Jos.  M..  Jr..  Eng. 
Sebora,   E.  L..  Sr..  Dent. 
Sebora,  William.  Soph..  Dent. 
Segers,    E.   C,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Seher.  Walter  G..  Jr.,  Late,  Night. 
Seibel.  Clement.  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Seifert.  Edward  C.  Fr.,  Law,  Night. 
Serbert,  Urban  J..  Fr.,  Eng. 
Seidelman,   Joseph.  Sr.,  Dent. 
Seim.  Roy.  Fr.,  Dent. 


Selig,    B.   Paul,   Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Selle.    Frederic  Severin,  Sr.,  Med. 
Sellevoid,    Howard,    Fr.,   Dent. 
Senecal.    Hartwell,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Seng.,  W.  L.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Sergrodsky,   Jacob.   Fr.,  Dait. 
Sevenich.  Roman  R.,  Soph.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Shannon.  George,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Sharfenberg,  Chester,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Sharpe,  Jarnes,  Soph.,  Dent. 
Shaw,  George  Francis.  Fr.,  Eng. 
Shea,   John   C,   Fr.,  A.   &  8. 
Shearer.   Harry  Arthur.  Sr-,  Med. 
Sherbrook,    Herbert  W..  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Sheridan,  John,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Sheridan,   Ralph.  Fr.,  Dtnt. 
Sherman.    Samuel,   Soph.,  Dent. 
Shifter.  Rosa.  Sp.,  Jour.,  Night. 
Shinsky,  Walter,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Sholes.'  Erwin  F..   Sp.,   Econ.,  Xight. 
Sholes,   Lester  ('..   Fr.,  Eng. 
Siegman,  Samuel.  -/,-..  Lair.  Day. 
Sieber,   Elmer  A.,   Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Siegrist,  Edward  J.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Silbar,   Sidney  Jonathan.  Soph.,  Med. 
siabv.   Leo,  S  -yh..  Dent. 
Sladek,  Anton,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Slattery,   < .«  orge,   Fr.,   Eng. 
Sloan.    E.    1'     Sr.,   Dent. 
Slocum,   Raymond   E.,   Fr.,   Econ.,  Day. 
Smith.    Arthur    John.    Fr.,   Econ.,    Day. 
Smith.  Edna,  Jr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Smith.  Elmer   E..   Fr.,  Dent. 
Smith.  Ethel,  Sr.,  X.  T.  S. 
Smith.   Lemuel   David.   Soph.,  Med. 
Smith.  Nealis  J..  Fr.,  Eng. 
Snapper.  Annette  M..  Sp.,  Jour.,  Xight. 
Solberg,  Christine.  Jr.,  N.    I .  8. 
Sorenson,  Herbert,  Fr.,  A.  &  8. 
Sowka.  Eugene  B..  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Spandico,   G.   A..   Sr.,  Dent. 
Spangenberg,     Elmer     R..     Fr.,    Econ., 

Day. 
Spaulding.   Lynn.  Fr.,  Dent. 
Spellman,   Peter  F..   Soph.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Springer.    Robert   G..   Fr.,  Eng. 
Stark.  Stanley  G..  Fr.,  Eng. 
Stein.   Ray   P.,   Sr.,  Eng. 
Steffen.  Christopher.  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Steicnen,  Raymond   II..  Fr.,  Dent. 
Stein.  Bruno  A..  Sp.,  Pre-Medic. 
Stelter,   Martin,  Soph.,  A.  &  8. 
Stenbuck.  Jack  M.,  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 
Stenerson.   Anna.  Proo.,  X.    T.  8- 
S.cnger.  Edward,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Fterz,  Percov    Sr. .  Dent. 
Stewart.   Clyde   II..   Sp..  Econ..  Xight. 
Siockinger.    Richard   Edward,  Jr..  Med. 
Sloelting.    Arno.    Fr.,    Pent. 
Stockton.    Jerome    It..    Fr.,   Econ..   Day. 
Stollenwerk.    Roman.    Soph.,    Dent- 
Streckewald.   Frederick   O..   Sp..   Econ., 

Night. 
Strupber,  Frank  A..   Fr.,  Eng. 
St.  Tuomas,   W.   II  .  tip.,  Econ.,  Xioht. 
Siuessei-.    John    C.    Sp..    Econ..   Xioht. 
Sturm.  Alex.  Soph..  Dent. 
Stu.-mber.L-.    I'lorian    J..    Fr.,  Eng. 
Sullivan.   P.   Blair.  Soph..   A.   &  S. 
Sullivan,  Louis  B..  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Sullivan.   Marie.  Jr..  X.   T.   S. 
Sullivan.   Marie  Rosella.   Sr.,  X.   T.  S. 
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Sughroue,    Leo.    Fr.,   Fug. 
Sweitlik,  Thaddeus  P.,  Fr.,   i.  &  S. 
Sygnian,  I  man,  Soph.,  Jour.,  Day. 

Tabke,  Carl  William,  Fr.,  Laic,  Day. 
Tadych.  Alex  .)..  Fr..  Eng. 
Taugher,   Cyril.   Sp.   A.   &  s. 
Tanglier,   Victor  Joseph,  SSr.,  Med. 
Teasdale.  George  L.,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Tenime.   William   P.,  Soph.,  Dent. 
Terkeurst,    llenrv    D.,    M.A.    (Univ.    of 

111.),    Fr..   Fair.  Day. 
Thai  holer.   Joseph  A..   Fr.,  Fcon.,  Day. 
Thelen.  Joseph  Edward.  Fr.,  Law,  Day. 
Thewalt.   Myra,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Thomas.    Harold.   Fr.,  Dent. 
Thompson,    Robert    E.,    Fr.,   A.    &   S. 
Thompson,  Ruth,  Int.,  N.  T.  S. 
Thompson.    William,   Fr..  Dent. 
Thornton,  Eugene  Francis,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Tickler.  Margarette,  Fr.,  Jour.,  bay. 
Tocci,    Lily,   Froh..  A".    T.   S. 
Toennessen,  A.  EL,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Topel.   Hildegard,  Jr.,  N.  T.  S. 
Toplinski.  Leo  J..  Soph.,  Lair,  \i<jtrt. 
Tonhey,   Irving  T..  Jr.,  Fair,  Night. 
Tousignant,  Albert  Noel,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Toussaint,  Gilbert,  Soph.,  Dart. 
Tontant.   William.  Sr.,  Dent. 
Tnwcll.  Arhtur.  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Townsend,    W.,   Sr.,   Dent. 
Traeumer,    Paul,   Soph-,    Dent. 
Travis.  Edwin  A..  Soph.,  Lair.  Night. 
Triplett,    Raymond.    Fr.,    Lam.,   Day. 
Trowbridge.  Beulah,  Int.,  N.  T.  S. 
Trndelle.     Philip     A..     Fr.,    Eng. 
Turner,    Holland,   Sp.,  Pie-Medic. 
Lrdan,  Henry.  Fr*  Dent. 
Vanderpool,  Lee.  Jr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Van  Elle,  L.  A.,  Fr.,    1.   &  S. 
Van  Ess,  Louis,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Van  Etouten,  Lois.  Prob.,  X.  T.  s. 
Van    Kooy,    Adriana.   Sp.t  Fcon.,  Night. 
Van      Loghem,     Arnold     P.,     Jr..     Law, 

\  Igh I. 
Van   Susteren,   Peter.  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Van    Sustern,    Raymond,    Fr.,  Dent 
Van   Vleet,  William   B.,  Fr.,  Lair,  bay. 
Van   Vonderen,   Leo  Bernard,  Fr.    Eng. 
Van    Wart,    Earl,    Fr.,   Dent. 
\  eranth,   Prank  Jr.,   Fr.,  Eng 
Vesey,    .Mrs.    M.    A..    8p.,    Leon..    Night. 
Voelker,  E.  C,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Voell,  Lester  !•:..   Fr.,  Leon..  Day. 
\  ollmer,   Miles,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Vyryan,  Rose  p.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Waldron,  fella,   Prob.    \ .  T.  S. 
Walsh.  Edward  A..   Fr.,  Dent. 
Walters,   u-.wvy   George,  Soph.,  Med 
\\  arrzak.   Prank  .1..   Fr      1    &  S 
Ward,   Richard   B..    Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 

'■  Roy  J..  Fr.,  Dent. 
Watson,  Harry,  Soph.,  Dent 
Watt,  .1    i:..  8r.,  Dent. 

Prank  Theodore,  Sr     \1<<1 
W<  ini.iii.  Mary,  Sr.,  \.  T.  S 
Welmer,   William.  Sp.,  Econ.,   Wight 
Welnor,   William,  8p.,  Econ.    Night 
welnbi  iL-.   A.,  Sp.,  Jfiur.,    \  ight 

Arthur,    Fr.,    Ecom.,   Day. 
"•in.  Nathan    /  i      i><  i,i. 


Weix,   Leo.   J.,    Fr.,  Fcon.,  Day. 
Welke,  Ernest  Gottlieb,  Sr.,  Med. 
Wendel,   Wilmer  a.,  Soph.,  Fug. 
Wendroff,    Herman,   Fr.,  Fcon.,  Day. 
Wenzel,   Eugene   Richard,  Fr.,  Fug. 
Werner.    Mildred,    I' rob.,  A.    T.   S. 
Werra,  Julius,   /  r.,  Eng. 
Westerdahl,  Lars   c.  Fr.,  A.  &  n 
Westcott,  C.  O.  Sr.,  Dent. 
Weyenberg,    Sylvester,  Jr.,  Fcon..  Day. 
Whelihan,   James   Leo,    Fr.,  Law,  Day. 
Whelan,    Wm.   M.,    Fr.,  Fug. 
White,  Mary  A..  $p„ 
Whitton,    Marion,   Fr.,   Leon.,  Day. 
Wien,  Julius,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Wiener,   Len.  Jr..  Fair.  Day. 
Wiener,   Louis   S.,   Sr.,   Lair,  Day. 
Wiesler,  Howard,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Wiesler,  P.  11..  Sr.,  Dent. 
Wiesner.    Arthur,    Soph.,  Jour.,   Dag. 
Wietor,   Joseph  Elmer,  Fr.,  A    &  S. 
Wiletzky,  Jack,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Wilford,    Prancis,    Fr.,   Fcon.,   Day. 
Wilkenson.  James  Prancis,  Jr.,  Med. 
Wille,  Clarence  W.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Williams,   Elmer,    Sr.,   Dent'. 
♦Williams,     Wm.     Milton,    Fr.,    Fcon., 

Day. 
Wilke,   II.   E..   sir,  Fcon..  Night. 
Wilson.  Arthur  Li.,  Sp.,  Fcon.,  Night. 
Wilson.    Clarence   T..    Fr.,   Dent. 
Winter.  Carl  Lewis.  Fr.,  Eng. 
Wipperfurth.  Jakie.  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Witte,  Earl  A..  Fr.,  Fcon.,  F)ay. 
Witt.  William  Charles  Jr..  Fr.  Fug. 
Witteman,  Alphonse  1'..  Fr.,  Dent. 
Witteman,  Albin.  Fr..  Fug.' 
Witmeyer.   August   J..   Fr.,  Econ..  Day. 
Wolf.    Edward,    Sp.,    Econ.,    Night. 
Wolf.   John.  Fr.,  Dent. 
Wolfe.  Max,  Jr.,  Med. 
Wollensak,  Neal,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Wood.  Clarence.  Fr.,  Econ..  Day. 
Wordell.   Errol    Bach.,   Fr.,   Econ.,  Day. 
Woraalla,   Frank.   Fr.,  A.   &  8. 
Wratkowsky.   Julian  A..  Fr.,  Eng. 
Wright.  Hallock  G.,  Sp.,  Pre-Med 
Wright.    Marshall    W..    Fr.,   Fun. 
Wupper,   Benj.    P.,    Fr.,  Eng. 
Wyrobeck,   E.  D.,  Sr.,  Dint. 

Yap,  .Toon   Hee.    Fr.,   Dent. 

Yapp,   Nellie  A..  8p„   Econ.,  Night. 

Vent/.    R.    J..    Fr.,  Fan..    Day. 

Zaloski,   Joseph    J.,   Sp.,    Leon..   Night. 
Zamka,   Conrad  c.   Fr.,    I.  &  8 
Zastrow,   H.  A..  Fr.,  Lair.  Night. 
Zedlilz.    W.    V..   S/,..    Econ..  Night. 
Zeit,   Waller.    Fr.,    1.  ,V  8. 
Ziegler  Cletus  K..  Soph.,  A.  k  8. 
Zlegler,  Othman  .v..  Fr.,  Dent. 
Zika,  olio.  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 

Zillig.    Valenl  ine    I\.    /.y. ,    Econ..    Day. 

Zimdars,  Elmer,  Jr.,  Lair,  Dan. 
Zlmmermann,    Arthur    A..    Sp.,    Earn, 

Wight. 
Zimmerman,  Otttlie,   Fr.,   Law.    Wight. 
Zlmmermann,   Paul   .M..   l'r..  Eng. 
/inlet-.   Sylvester,   l'r..    I .  &  8. 
Zurheide,  Harry  otto.  Jr.,   Mai. 
Zygarlowski.    Edward,    Fr.,    Lair,    Day. 
Zygarlowskl,   Stanislaus,    Fr.,    i.   &   8. 
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Abaly    W.    C D.D.S.    '09 

Abel.  II.   R D.D.S.   '98 

Abel.   Walter  J.   A.B B.J.   '16 

Abler,   A.    J A.B.   '11 

Abraharuson,  Ira M.D.  '16  B.S.   '16 

Adams,    G.    W D.D.S.   '06 

Adams.  W.  E D.D.S.    '11 

Adamkiewicz,  L M.D.   '16   B.S.   '17 

Alden,  J.  F M.D.   '16,   B.S.  '16 

Aft'eldt.   Francis  O LL.B.   '14 

yAgnew,    A.    D LL.B. 

Aguilar,     J M.E.   '14 

Ahlgrimm.  Frederick L.LB.  '18 

Alliens,  Edwin  C Cert,  in  Ace.  '17 

Akan.    M.    J D.D.S.   '01 

Albrecht,    Edmund   C C.E.   '13 

f Alexander,  G LL.B. 

Allen.  G.   F C.E.  '14 

Allen.    S M.D.   '14 

Altenhofen,  A.  K B.S.  '17.  M.D.  '18 

•Ambelang,   L.   P D.D.S.   '17 

Ames,    J.    F LL.B.    '13 

Ammann,   A.   B D.D.S.   '16 

i  Amnion,    G.    R LL.B. 

Anderson,  G.   C D.D.S.   '09 

Anderson,    G D.D.S.    '08 

Anderson,  Oscar   Ph.G.   '18 

Anderson.    W.    F D.D.S.   '15 

Andrews.  C.  H M.D.   '15 

Andrew,   II.  R D.D.S.  '10 

Angell,  E.  D M.D.  '16.  B.S.    17 

Arendale,  L.  A M.D.  '13 

Armitage,    J.    E M.D.   '15 

f Arnold,   L.   G LL.B. 

:  Art  ns,    J.    G LL.B. 

Asselin.    J.    D A.B.   '11 

Ayhvard.  F.  P A.B.  '90,  A.M.    '92 

Bdhcock,  I).   W D.D.S.   "00 

Babcock,  F M.D.  '13 

Babcock,  O.  H M.E.  '16 

Bach,   A.   A A.B.  '0s 

Bach,    E.    J A.B.  '96 

Bach.  J A.B.  '07 

Bach,    II.   G D.D.S.  '14 

Bach,  R.  J. A.B.  '07,  M.D.  '13.  A.M.  '13 

Bachhausen,  G.  .7 D.D.S.  '01 

Backus.  Hon    Aug.  C.  LL.D.  '18  (Hon.) 

Bnchus,    A.    D D.D.S.    '14 

tBaer,   J.   A LL.B. 

tBaer,   M.   W LL.B. 

Baez.  R.  Jr A.B.  '11 

rler,   B.  A A.B.  '08 

Baird,    V D.D.S.  '02 

Bakke,   II M.D.  '15 

Bakke,  8 D.D.S.  '07 

Baldwin,   Matthew    Ph.G.  '18 

Balev,  B.  K D.D.S., '13 

rBallhorn,  <:.  E LL.B. 

Bambach,   1'. B.S.  '08 

Bancroft,   .1.   a d.d  s.  -i  i 

Bancroft    Vernon D.D.S.  '18 

Rnndelin,   L.  A Ph.G.  "17 

ADied  ii  Ice. 

Received  degree  by  agreement  with 


Bannen,   J.    H A.B.    '»5 

Banzhaf,  II.  L.  D.D.S B.S.  '08 

Barber,  H.  C D.D.S.    01 

Barczak,   F.   L D.D.S.   '17 

fBarman,  G LL.B. 

Barney,  W.  W D.D.S.   '15 

Barrett,  W.  P A.B.  '03,  A.M.    '05 

Barsness,    M D.D.S.   '11 

Barsness,   P.   S D.D.S.   '03 

Barta,  E.  F M.D.  '13,  B.S.   '17 

fBartelt,    A.    H LL.B. 

Bartholet,    Frank    T B.C.S.   '15 

Bartlett,  T.   D D.D.S.   '05 

Betchelet,    C.   W M.D.   '12 

Bauer.    J.    II D.D.S.   '05 

Bauer.  R.  N Ph.G.,  B.S.   '13 

Bauernfeind,    E.    C D.D.S.   '15 

Baumann.  Charles D.D.S.   '18 

Baumbach,  II.  A D.D.S.  '16 

Baumgartner,    J.    F D.D.S.   '15 

Baumgartner,    A.    F D.D.S.   '14 

Bautz.    W.   G A.B.    '03 

Becker,   B.  T A.B.,   A.M.  '91 

Becker.  C.  J M.D.   '16 

Bednarek,  J.  G A.B.   '93 

Behan,  Peter.  .  .  .Dip.  in  Bus.  Adm.   '18 

tBehrns,    E.    W LL.B. 

Beil,    O.    A D.D.S.   '01 

Beil.   II.   II D.D.S.   '13 

Belgium.   II.   W B.S.   '09 

Bell.   H.   J D.D.S.  '97 

tBell,    M.    H LL.B. 

Bellin.  J  J D.D.S.   "01 

tBemis,  H.  E LL.B. 

Bender,  A .  .D.D.S.   '16 

Bender.    J D.D.S.   '97 

IBendinger,  H LL.B. 

Bendixen,  B M.D.   '14 

Bennis,   A.  T A.B.   '12 

Benson,  W.  J D.D.S.   '13 

Bentlev.  M.   O D.D.S.   '04 

Berg,   E.   .7 D.D.S.   '00 

Bergenthal.  V.  W A.B.   '94 

Berger,  E.  R.  L D.D.S.   '17 

Bergholte,  F D.D.S.   '16 

Berghoff,    A.    F B..7.   '14 

Berghoff,  II.  E B.S.  in  Econ.  '13 

Berghoff,  Raymond.  .M.D.  '16,  B.S.  '16 

Bergs,  F.  J A.B.  '04,  A.M.   '08 

Bergwall,   R.  P B.S.  '15 

Beringer,  L.  E M.D.  '15 

Bernhardt,   L.    E M.D.  '14 

Bersch,  A.  W D.D.S.  '14 

Beuthien,    c D.D.S.  '07 

Beyer,  F.  R D.D.S.  '1)7 

Bibbinger,  A.  .1 D.D.S.  '00 

Biebesheimer,  .7 D.D.S.  '03 

I'.ihbv.    Howard    D.D.S.    '18 

Blackwell,    E.   .7 E.E.  '15 

Blaesser,  G.   \v D.D.S.  '08 

Blangenhorn,  C M.D.  '18 

Bleck,   A.  T C.E.   '17 

Bleck,   A.    E D.D.S.   '<>!) 

Block,    A.    A D.D.S.    '10 

tlio  Milwaukee  Law  School. 
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Bly.  i:.  L 

D.D.S. 

14 

Bock.  1 1  mold 

I'll. (J. 

'18 

Bodden,   A.   M 

.A.B.   '88,   A  M. 

Uo 

Bodden,  F.  X 

.A.B.   \S7.   A.M.. 

•s<» 

Boden,  F.  X 

A.B. 

'!».-> 

Boden,   \V.    C 

A.B. 

'00 

•;r„  .1  nstab,  II.  II.  . 

LI 

..p.. 

Bcdine,   Earl 

.  .A.B.   in   Jour. 

'18 

Boecher,   11.   J 

D.D.S. 

'05 

Bod  i  us.    Fdmund 

Pb.G. 

'18 

r<  eckler,  J.  M..  .Di 

in.  in  Bus.  A  dm. 

'18 

Boehm,    J.    A 

Ml). 

'15 

er,    B.    II ...  . 

D.D.S. 

"(14 

tfoger.    T.    A 

Ml). 

'15 

Bolai  <1.    J.    E 

M.D. 

•l.-» 

Iioldr.   R.  E 

M.D. 

'16 

Bolton,  G.  H 

D.D.S. 

'04 

Bongers,  A.  E 

Pb.G. 

'17 

Booth,   L.    W 

D.D.S. 

'00 

Borecky,  F.   H.  .  .  . 

D.D.S. 

'13 

Borthwick,  E.  G. . . 

D.D.S. 

'17 

Bottomley,  C.  E.  .  . 

D.D.S. 

'09 

Bowman,   G.  A.  .  . . 

LL.B. 

'12 

Bowen,  II.  P 

M.D..  B.S. 

'10 

Boyle,  W.  E 

D.D.S. 

'14 

•Brace,  F.  S 

D.D.S. 

'02 

1  radley,  J.   E 

D.D.S. 

"!)7 

Brambach,  B.  W .  .  . 

D.D.S. 

'08 

Brassington,  0.  E.  , 

D.D.S. 

'14 

(■Brau,  E.   W 

LI 

j  B. 

tBraun,   E.   W 

LI 

,.B. 

Braun,    R.    F 

M.D. 

•15 

Bren,   E.   J 

D.D.S. 

•11 

Bresse,  F.  R 

D.D.S. 

'10 

Brey,  P.  F 

A.B..  A.M. 

•08 

Brie   er.  C.  M 

D.D  S. 

•08 

Bridgman,  W.   R. .  . 

MD. 

•13 

Bridgeman,  II.  G.  . . 

D.D.S. 

•or. 

M    M 

.  .E.E.  '15.  M.E. 

•14 

•n2 

'99 

Britten.   M.   R 

D.D.S. 

'01 

P.nitrhammer.  F.  J. 

M.D. 

'13 

fBronzkala,    P.    S.. 

LI 

,.B. 

Brooks,   H.  A 

D.D.S. 

'11 

Brooks,  Lester  M .  . 

M.D. 

'12 

>'rown,    Glenn    .... 

D.D.S. 

'18 

Brown,  J.  R 

D.D.S. 

'10 

Bruce,   F.   M 

A. 15..    '06.    A.M. 

•10 

Bruce,  W.  C 

.A.B.  '01.  A.M. 

'10 

Bruckner,  L.  H.  . .  . 

A.B. 

'15 

Brucmmer,   L.    W.  . 

LL.B. 

"12 

I'm-  rr.    e.    A..  .A.B.    '12,    A  M.    "l^ 

T  !  ,B.   '15. 

Brukwieki.  J.  J.  .  .  . 

A.B. 

'12 

^ru-rbaueh.  E.  X. .  . 

.  .  .  .M.A..   M.D. 

'13 

Brunke,   B.   B 

M.D." 

13 

P.'nnkhorst.  Robert 

0.  .  .B.S..  M.D. 

'18 

•Brunn,  A.   M 

D.DS. 

•01 

•Brunow.  P.  J 

D.D  S. 

•oo 

Bruns.   E.  w 

D.D.S. 

'99 

Bryant,   Cora 

D.D.S. 

'04 

Bock.  R.  W 

D  D  S 

'11 

Buckley,  W.   V 

M.D. 

'15 

Buckley,  W.  E.  .  .  . 

M.D. 

'15 

Budd,   G.   E 

D.D.S. 

'97 

Budilosky,  I 

D.D.S. 

'16 

I'.ut  liner.   G.    A 

D.D.S. 

'16 

,B. 


'08,  LL.B. 
A.B. 


Buettner,  E.  A.  .  . 

Bullis,  Rexford.  .  . 

Burbach,  T 

Burbey,    D.    R.  .  .  . 
Burbey,   Prosper.  . 

Burg,  R.  A 

tBurkhardt,  J.  W. 
Hurmeister,  A, 
Burns,  G.  A. .A 
Burns.  E.  T.  .  . 

Burns.   E.  W 

Burns.  II.  M 

Busch,   G.   \V 

Buss,   V.    I 

Busse,  A 

Busse,  R.  O 

Butler,  A.  J 

Butler.   T.   R 

Butler,  W.  J 

♦Byrne,  John  M.  .  .  .Litt.B 
Byrne.  Willard  G.  ..Dipl. 
t Byron,  E.  F 


.  .  .LL.B. 
.  .D.D.S. 

M.D. 

M.E. 

..D.D.S. 
..D.D.S. 

LL.B. 

..D.D.S.  '12 
'14,  MA. 
'05.  A.M. 
..D.D.S. 
.  .  .LL.B. 
..D.D.S. 
.  .D.D.S. 

M.D. 

.  .D.D.S. 
.  .D.D.S. 
.  .D.D.S. 
.  .  .  LL.B. 
in  Jour, 
in   Jour. 


'12 
•18 

•13 
M7 

'18 

•or, 


•14 
•08 
'99 

1-2 
'16 
'11 
'14 
•12 
"17 
"16 
'15 
'14 
'15 


LL.B. 


Caldwell,   L.   M LL.B. 


Calkins.  Karle. 
Calkins.  ().  V.  . 
Callan.  T.   F.  . 

Callan,  P 

Calloway,  J.  E 
Campbell,   S.   B 


A.B., 


.  .  .D.D.S., 
.  .  .D.D.S., 
'05.  A.M., 

A.B. 

.  ..D.D.S. 
.  .  .D.D.S. 


Campbell,  C.  F D.D.S. 

Campbell.  R M.D. 

Canavan,  J.  1' M.D. 


Cannon.  C.  R. 
Cannon.  W.  P 
Capwell,  R.  P. 
Cai  berry,  E.  . 

Carey.    E.   M.  . 


.  .M.D. 
.  .A.B. 

D.D.S. 
.  .M.D. 

D.D.S. 


Carr,  Martin  F B.C.S. 

Carrigan,  E.  J A.B.  '08,  LL.B. 

A.M.   -12. 

Carroll.  W.  J A.B.  '!>1.   A.M. 

Carter.  G.  II D.D.S. 

Carter.  F.  W LL.B. 

Casey,   E D.D.S. 


'11 

'18 
'14 
'09 
'09 
'16 
'02 
•(15 
'16 
'16 
'13 
•94 
"12 
14 
'02 
•17 
12. 

•04 

'Os 

'14 

•in 


Casey,  J.  II 

Cassidy,  F.  J 

Cbarlebois,  Ernest  , 
Chamberlain,  E.  \Y. 
Chapin,   II.   Gerald. 

Chapman,  R , 

^■Chesley,  Merton   . 

Chiponzian,  V 

Chojnacki,  L.  P.  .  .  . 


LL.M. 


'16 

.  .LL.B.  '15 
.D.D.S.  '18 
.D.DS.  17 
"16  (Hon.  i 
.D.D.S.  15 
.D.D.S.  17 
.  .  .M.D.  '16 
.  .  .A.B.  '15 


tChurch,  A.  L LL.B. 

tChurchill,  T.   T LL.B. 

Cizki,  F 


Clancj 

-.  W.  J 

Clark. 

E.  D.  . 

Clark, 

E.  J .  . 

Clark. 

G.  F.  . 

Clark. 

H.  C .  . 

Clark. 

J.  R.  . 

Clark. 

Irving, 

Clark, 

T.  C. 

A.B 


A.B.  '06 


'06.    M  D. 

D.D.S. 

D.D.S. 

LL.B. 

D.D.S. 

D.D.S. 

D.D.S.   '18 

.A.B.  '07.   A.M.   -12 

Cleary,  F.  J D.D.S.  '15 

tCleaver.  Howard  A LL.B. 

Clifford.  P.  M M.D.  '16 

Coad.  T.  W D.D.S.  '03 


n 
'15 

•03 
•17 
•04 
'08 


*  Deceased. 

R<  ceived  degree  by  agreement  with  the  Milwaukee  Law  School. 
*Died   in   U.   S.   service. 
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Cobb,  C.  A D.D.S.  '10 

Ch.  3 A.B.  '88,  A.M.   '92 

Coffey,  G.  A A.B.  '96 

Coffey,  W.   L A.B.  '97 

Cohen,  G.  N D.D.S.  '14 

Cohen,  S D.D.S.  '10 

Colbert,  C B.S.  '16 

Colo.  ().  J D.D.S.  '17 

Coleman,  E.  A A.B.  '00 

Collins,  Clarence D.D.S.  '18 

Collins.  J LL.B.  '14 

Collins.  J.  V D.D.S.  '02 

Collins.   William   J C.E.   '12 

Comerford,  J D.D.S.  '16 

Condit,  L.  I M.D.  '12 

Conley,  B.  J D.D.S.  '99 

Conley,  J.  G M.D.  '15 

Connelly.  A.   J D.D.S.   -1  3 

•Connelly,  John  G LL.B.  '14 

Conroy,  A.  L A.B.  '02 

Conroy,  c.  L A.B.  '98 

Conroy.   R.    R D.D.S.  '01 

Cook.  A.   B D.D.S.  '13 

tCook,    K.    W LL.B. 

tCooper,  A.   A LL.B. 

Corbett,  B.  F M.D.  '13 

Corcoran,  C.  J M.D.   '13 

Corcoran.  C.   J D.D.S.  '15 

tCordes,  Hon.  J.  E LL.B. 

Cornwall,  J.  T D.D.S. 

Correy,    E.   H M.D.   '12 

Costello,    Wm.   M EE.    '13 

Cox,  J.  A M.D.  '12 

Coyle,  A D.D.S.  '01 

Coyle,  II D.D.S.  '14 

Craite,  Edgar  J B.S.  '17,  M.D.  '18 

Craney,  L.  P A.B.  '99,  A.M.  '02 

Cres'sy,  W.  R D.D.S.  '05 

Crisler,  Allvn Ph.G.  '18 

Cristman,  E.  R D.D.S.  "99 

Crosby,  II.  H D.D.S.  '17 

Crowns.  G.  H LL.B.  '15 

Cubela,  I D.D.S.  '17 

Cunningham,  Hayes D.D.S.  '18 

Curtin.    A.    I M.D      12 

Cutler,  J.  M D.D.S.  '15 

tCutright,  A.  W LL.B. 

Czerwinski,  E.  J A.B.  '08 

D.-ililmnn.    Louis   A \ .L.    '94 

Dahlstrom,  Arthur.  .  .M.D.  '10.   U.S.  '10 

Dailey,  I".  J M.D.  'IS 

Dalelden,  A.  .1 .  .D.D.S.  "12 

Dalton,  Raymond  J B.S  .  M.D     is 

Daly,  Daniel  F \.P,.  '95 

•Dana,   w.  E D.D.S.  '10 

Danl.v.  I\  \Y D.D.S.  '12 

Danforth,  J.  S •.  .D.D.S.  '99 

Danforth,  Q.  II M.D.  '15 

Darin,  Dennis  A..  Dipl.  in  Bus   Adm.  '16 
i  der,      Francis     A..  .A. 15.      "17. 
LL.B     -17. 

Davln,  T.   E D.D.S.   '14 

B.    A D.D.S.   'DO 

Dean.    I*.    W LL.B. 

in,  Rev.  George,  S.  .1..  .  Ph.D.  "10 

D.lmul.   i:    A M.D.  '  1 :', 

I   M.D.  '13 

Aloyslua LB.  '16 


Delaney,   Myron    E Ph.G.     17 

Delap,  R.  II D.D.s.  '00 

Del  Marcelle,  C M.D.  '14 

Delmore,  Albert D.D.s.  'is 

Demoully,  Oliver  M..B.S.  '17.  M.D.  '18 

Dempsey,  G.  P M.D.  '13 

Dempsey,  Raymond D.D.s.  '18 

Dempsey,  Raymond  C LL.B.  '13 

Dempsey,    T D.D.S.    '04 

Demunck,   Dennis   J D.D.S.     17 

De  Nosaquo,  S M.D.  '13 

Denison,  E D.D.S.  'Ofi 

Dentinger,  Arthur  M.,  A.B.  '99,  A.M.  '01 

tDerry,  George  J LLP,. 

Desrosiers,  Marie LL.B.  '14 

Dettmann,  W.  M D.D.S.  '97 

De  Tuncq.   A.   E M.D.   '13 

Devine.    James    VY D.D.S.    '17 

Devine,  Hubert M.D.  "18 

Dexter,  J.  E D.D.s.  '03 

Diersehke,  F.  C M.D.  '15 

Dietrich.  A.  C D.D.S.  '07 

Dineen.  Cornelius  N LL.B.  '12 

tDingeldein,  John  A LL.B. 

Dippel,  J.  R D.D.S.  '05 

Dittberner,  F.  J D.D.S.  '12 

Dickinson.  G.  II D.D.S.  -ol 

Dixon.  Edward  T A.B.   '03 
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Hinz,  A.  F 

Hlnz,  O.  B. 
Hirschboeck, 

Hirtz,  P.  G 

Hirtz,   N.   F 

Hoag,  E.  L 

Hochlhertz,  C.  J 
Hocom.  W.  L.  .  . 


J.   G. 


D.D.S. 

M.D..   M.S. 

D.D.S. 

D.D.S. 

M.D. 

D.D.S. 

D.D.S. 

D.D.S. 

D.D.S. 

D.D.S. 


'14 
'14 
'12 
'13 
'13 
'01 
'07 
'04 
'16 
'13 
'01 
'97 
'00 
'04 
'05 


THoe,  Edgar LL.B. 

Ho. .hi.   H.  P D.D.S.   '96 


Hoerman,   E.   .7 D.D.S. 

Hi  fir.   Walter  J LL.B. 

Hoffman.   George  C M.E. 

Hoffman,  G.  H M.D. 

Hoffman.    Lawrence Ph.G. 

Hoffmann.   L.  A. .  A.B.,  B.S.  '17,M.D. 

Holland,  C.  A D.D.S. 

Holland,   John D.D.S. 

Holland.  Timothy.  .  .  .A.B.  '07,  A.M. 

Holliday,  G.  II D.D.S. 

Hollis.     1' D.D.S. 

Hollitz,  Corinne Mus.B. 


M.D. 

D.D.S. 

D.D.S. 

M.D..    B.S 
.  .  .  .D.D.S. 

D.D.S. 

B.C.S. 

Ph.G. 

D.D.S. 

M.D. 

M.D. 


Holmer.  B.   II 

Holvoke.  B.   A 

Holtz,    F.    A 

Hopkinson,   Lawrence 

Hopkinson,  It.  S , 

Hopkinson.    Wm 

Hormuth,   George  M 

Horn.   H.   C 

Horschak.   Rudolph 

Host.   L.    N 

Housley,    Henry   W 

Howard.   Eugene  A 

Howard.  Timothy  J.  .B.S 
Howe.  Francis  W...A.B. 

Howe,  T.   II 

Howell.   P.   A 

Howell.   W.   L 

Hubenthal,   C.   G 

Hudek,  D.  F 

Huegel.  R.  W 

Huennekens.  Edgar 
Huepper.  Aloysius 
Huepper,  Joseph.  . 

Hurd,    C.   F 

Ilurd.  C.  E 

Hurd,  W.  T D.D.S. 

Hurley.  Harrington.  .  .Cert,  in  Acct. 

vHnrlev,   John    LI 

Hurst.  J.  E D.D.S. 

Husslein,  Joseph  C A.B. 

Hutchinson,  R D.D.S. 

liver.  Emily Ph.G. 

Ilvman.  I.  J Ph.G. 

Hvnes.  Edward  J M.D. 


A.B 


'17,  M.D. 
04.  A.M. 

.  .D.D.S. 

..D.D.S. 
M.D. 

.  .D.D.S. 
M.D. 

.  .D.D.S. 

'04,  A.M. 
A.B. 

A.B. 

.  .D.D.S. 

.  .D.D.S. 


04 
16 
15 
16 
18 
17 
08 
18 
09 
00 
"5 
18 
13 
16 
•|)4 
D9 
TO 
•02 
'17 
11 
'18 
T5 
'12 
'16 
'17 
'06 
'15 
'03 
T3 
•01 
'15 
Tl 
'07 
'15 
'18 
•98 
'12 
"04 
'18 
B. 
'11 
'91 
'08 
'15 
'14 
'12 


Ihriar,  H.  H 

Imp,  Victor.  .  . 
Ingrisch.  II.  E. 
Ising,    Byron.  . 


.D.D.S.  '08 
,  .  .E.E.  '12 
.D.D.S.  '12 
D.D.S.    '18 


Jackson,  II.    N D.D.S. 

Jacobson,  Thomas D.D.S.  '18 

Jacobson.  T Ph.G.   "13 

Jaekels.   Raymond   F A. P..   '11. 

A.M.    '13.    LL.B.    '14. 

.Tahn.  H.  P D.D.S.  '13 

Jamieson,  Robert  D M.D.  '12 

.Tamieson,   R.   D M.D.   '13 

Jane.   C.   J D.D.S.   '02 

Jazdzewski.  Anthony.  .A.B.  '05,  A.M.  '06 

Jenkinson,   Henry D.D.S.   '18 

Jellison,  Leo.  J.  . Dipl.  in  Bus.  Adm.  '16 

Jennigs,  David  V LL.B.   '11 

Jennings,  Edward B.S.  '08 

Jennings.  F.  J...A.B.,  A.M.  '13.  LL.B. 

Jennings,  A.  A D.D.S.  '03 

Jernegnn.  G D.D.S.  '15 

t Jeske,   Ernst   R LL.B. 


t  Received  degree  by  agreement  with  the  Milwaukee  Law  School. 
*  Deceased. 
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.lesion,  Joseph  V 

Johann,  James  J 

Johnson.  Arthur 

Johnson,   A.   T 

Johnson,  E.   C 

Johnson.  Eva  A 

Johnson,   E.   C 

Johnson,   E.   J 

Johnson,  J.  E 

Johnson.  David  M.  . . . 

Johnson.  M.   E 

Johnson,  O.  M 

Johnson.   R.   H 

Johnson,    R.    G 

♦Johnson.  T 

Johnson.   T.   E 

Johnston.  Harry  S..  . 
Johnston.  Robert  S.  . 
Johnston.  Walter  V.  . 

Jones,  E.  U 

Jones.    R.    T 

Jones,    W.    A 

Jones.    G.    II 

Joseph,  W.   A 

Joslin,   F.    I 

Joslin,  O.  W 

Juckem.    G.    J 

Jurasinski,    Louis    A. 


B.S 


M.D. 

M.E. 

M.D.,  B.S. 

.  .  M.D. 

D.D.S. 

.B.C.S. 

.D.D.S. 

.D.D.S. 

.  .M.D. 

.  .  .A.B. 

.D.D.S. 

.D.D.S. 

.D.D.S. 

.D.D.S. 

.D.D.S. 

.D.D.S. 

.  .  .A.B. 

.  .  .A.B. 

.  .  .A.B. 

.D.D.S. 

.D.D.S. 

.D.D.S. 

.D.D.S. 

.  .  .M.D. 

.D.D.S.. 
.D.D.S. 

.  .  .M.D. 

.  .  .A.B. 


'12 

'17 

'16 

'16 

'15 

'17 

'15 

'15 

'14 

'88 

'13 

'13 

'05 

'16 

'03 

'05 

'95 

'91 

'04 

'03 

'08 

'03 

'96 

'12 

•04 

"02 

'15 

•97 


Kahel,    r D.D.S.    '05 

Kailin.   Max D.D.S.    '13 

Kalk.    E.   0 D.D.S.   '16 

Kalk.   E.    0 D.D.S..   3  6 

Kaltenbern,  Ernest   C.   Dipl:  in  Jour.  '12 

Kaminski,   Alphonse D.D.S.   '18 

Kaminski.   Clement  M A.B.   |14 

imeier,  A.  .7 M.D.  '12 

Edward  J E.E.  '13 

:.  I Ph.G.  '10 

Kane,    Francis    P A.B.     9< 

Kane,  Ilenrv  V A.B.  '99 

tKaney,    John    S LL.B. 

.    J.    A D.D.S.    '16 

Kaudy,  Eugene.  .  .Dip  in  Bus.  Adm.  '18 

fKaumheimer,    William    LL.B. 

Keller,    G.    G D.D.S.    '98 

Keller,  S D.D.S.  '02 

Kelly,    J.    A M.D.    '13 

Kelly.    P.    P D.D.S. 

Kellv,  Raymond  J \.B. 

Kelly.    W.    II D.D.S. 

Keiding,    Andrew    B M.B. 

Kennedy,    G.    F D.D.S. 

Kennedy,    T.    F D.D.S. 

Kenney,  < !.   Francis LL.B. 

ey,    M.    R D.D.S. 

Kenney,   Roland  J \.R  •  A.M. 

R B.S.,   M.D. 

R    :: ina  Id     LL.B. 


Kenl   G.  J 

Raymond 

Kepp<  lar,    E.    II . 

E.    J.. 

n.    E 

n     s     \| 


I. 


D.D.S. 
M  D..  B.S. 
.  .  .  .D.D.S. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

Ph.G. 


D.D.S. 

Ketoham.  II.  T Ph.  G. 

K..  iH.  .lint.    w.    c Ph.G. 

Keller,  \v D.D.S. 

G       I D.D.S. 


'04 

'15 
'14 

•17 
'11 
Ml 
'11 
'08 
'95 
'14 
•1  I 
'02 
•14 
•1  I 
'14 
•14 
•li!) 

'02 
'16 
'12 
'01 

'Hi 


Kit  (lrowiez.  Joseph  P. 

Kienth,  A.  E 

Kilkelly.    Edward    .  .  . 

King,  C  E 

Kin^i.    E.    F 

King,  G.  F 

King.    o.    II 

Kirchman,  Ernst,  Cer 
Kirk.  William  F.  .  .  . 
Kirkham,  Judd  II.  .  . 
Kirsch,    Raymond.  .  . 

Kirsten,  W 

Kistler,  A.  J 

Kistler,  II 

Kleczka,   John  I.  .  .  .A.B. 


A.B. 

Ph.G. 

.  .  .    Ph.G. 

Ph.G. 

.  .  .D.D.S. 
M.D. 

.  .  .D.D.S. 

Account. . 

.  ..B.(    S. 
M.D. 

.  .  .D.D.S. 

.  .  .  Ph.  G. 

M.D. 

.  .  .  .D.D.S.  '14 

'05,    A.M.   '06 


'90 
'09 
'18 
'15 
•05 
•12 
'04 
'18 
'17 
'12 
'18 
'16 
'15 


Klein.  A D.D.S.  '16 

Klein.    J.    T M.D.   '13 

tKlein,  Nathan  W LL.B. 

Kleinschmidt,    Walter    D.D.S.    '18 

Klemish.  Thomas D.D.S.  'IS 

tKlingelaoefer,    A LL.B. 

Klint,  A.  .7 M.D.  'If 

*Kliest,   P.    D.D.S.   '08 

Kloehn,    E.    H D.D.S. 

Kloehn,    O.    R D.D.S. 

KLuetz,    Rudolph     D.D.S. 

Kneip,   F.   L D.D.S 

Knilans.    D.   A D.D.S 

Knitter.  Joseph  C.  .  .A.B.  '00,  A.M 
Knoller,   E Ph.G 


Knorr,    Peter    D.D.S. 

Knox,   E.   S M.D. 

Kobelinski.    Bernard   M A.B. 

Koch.   B.    F...A.P...    B.S..   '17.  M.D.. 

Koch.    C.   M D.D.S. 

W.     C D.D.S. 

Koehn,    Wm D.D.S 


Koelzer,  E.  John.  .  . 
tKoenig,  John  II. 
tKoenig,  Louis  .  . 
zer,  Andrew 
vKoentizer.  Andrew 
Kohlsdorf,  E.  G. .  . 
Ivolb.  Conrad  .... 
Roll,    A.    W 


'09 

•n4 
'18 
•14 
•01 

14 
'11 

•14 
•14 
•17 
'10 

"i7 
'12 
'13 


.  .A.B. 
.  .  .  .LL.B. 
.  .  ..LL.B. 

LL.B. 

.  .  .  .LL.B. 
D.D.S.  '04 
D.D.S.  '18 
D.D.S.    '11 


Koltes,   J.   I D.D.S.    12 

Konop.   Joseph   C LL.B.    1 

Kopf.  M.  C 

;  Korhmaeher.    William    

Kornitz,  Ewald  E.  . .  .Cert,  in 

Korthals,    F 

Kostlevy,  Frederick 
Koss,  Joseph  A .  .  .  . 
Koiowski.    W 


.  .Ph.G.  "12 

LL  B. 

Acct.  '17 
M.D.    '14 

D.D.S.    '1S 

.A.I'...  A.M. 
Ph.G. 


Kowalke.   E.  F Ph.<* 

Kowalski.    Alexander    *.«. 

Kracaw,   Forest M.D.   '16,   B.S. 

Krainick,  J.   S D.D.S. 

Kiause.   0.   G D.I >>. 

Kreb,    W.    D M.D. 

Kremers,  Sophia    •    &•"■ 

Kress,  E d.d.s. 

Kriictznian.    II.    H RSI 

Kruetaman.  E.  W.  . 
Kribohm,    W.    I 


'09 
•16 
'03 

•07 
'  I  6 


03 

II 
is 

!0 
ill 

03 
D.D.S. 

<r.  Joseph  M A.B.  'oo 

Krohn,   II.  C M.D.    ll 

Krueger,  Alberl    W ;>•    1} 

Krueger,    Henry    E B-55-     '"* 


bj   agreement   with  the  Milwaukee  Law  School. 
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Krueger,   W.   F M.D.,  B.S.  '15 

Krumholz,  Francis D.D.S.  '18 

Kryger,  .7 Pli.G.  '10 

Krygier,  B.  B D.D.S.  '13 

Kuechle,   T D.D.S.   '05 

Kuechle,  H.  G M.C.S.  '16,  B.S.  '15 

Kuhm.    John D.D.S.    '01 

Kuhn.    Henry    J A.B.    '13 

Kuhnmueneh,  Otto  J A.B.  '96 

Kuehnel,   F.    II D.D.S.   '04 

Kuehnel,  II D.D.S.  '12 

Kummer,   W Ph.G.   '11 

Knutson.  Roy Ph.G.  '18 

Kurth.    Sidney    C D.D.S.    '17 

Kurt/..   A.  I C.   E.   '12 

;  Kurtz.    Frank    II LL.B. 

Kusta.  John  A A.B.  '04 

Kusta,   Francis   L A.B.   '98 

Kusterman,    L.    C D.D.S.   '12 

Kutschera,  Martin  W A.B.  '97 

Kyl.urz.     F.     M D.D.S.     '10 

Ladrinan.   A D.D.S.   '06 

Ladewig,  Harry B.S.  '18.  M.D.  '18 

Laidlow,   A D.D.S.   '03 

I.alis.   W.   C Ph.G. 

Lally,    K.    R D.D.S.    '14 

-;- Lambert.   Sylvahus  E LL.B. 

Lamphere,  H.   L D.D.S.   '10 

Landers.   J.   A.   Dipl.   in   Bus.   Adm.   '15 
Landing.    Harold.  .B.S.    '18,   D.D.S.    '18 

Lando.    Harry D.D.S.    '17 

Landowski.  Francis.  A.  B.  '04,  A.M.  '05 

Lane.   George    D.D.S.   '18 

Lang.  Willie  E .  .  LL.  B.  '16,  B.Litt.  '16 

Langblois,  Aurel  J A.B.'97 

Lanzer.   Paul  E D.D.S.   '17 

La  Plana,  F M.D.  '14 

Lareau.    Hector   G..M.D.    '13,    B.S.    '13 

Larkin.   Francis  J A.B.   '97 

Larson.  Emil D.D.S.  '18 

Larson,  G.   II M.D.  '16 

Lassa.    E.   M Ph.G.   '16 

Lane.  R.  H D.D.S.  '13 

Laugen.  J.   O D.D.S.   '08 

Lea,    R.    M D.D.S.    '12 

Leary,  Bernard  J A.B.  '97 

■  Lecher.  Louis  A LL.B. 

Lee    Henry    O B.C.S.    '14 

tLeedom.    James   B LL.B. 

Leggatt,    S.    T D.D.S.    '12 

Lehman.    Raymond    D.D.S.   '18 

Lehmann,  F.   W M.D.   '12 

Leichtman,  L.  Vivienne D.D.S.  '17 

Leischow.   A.   F D.D.S.   '15 

tLeister.  Oscar  II LL.B. 

f Leiss,  Hilbert LL.B. 

fLenicheck,    Emil    LL.B. 

Leonard.    J.    W D.D.S.    '00 

Leonard.  Thomas  E A.M.  '10 

tLeuch,   Peter  F LL.B. 

fLeutermann,   Max   J LL.B. 

Levenhagen,  F D.D.S.  '14 

Levenhagen.    II E.E.    '13 

Leu  in.    M.    H D.D.S.    '04 

Lewis.    J.    W D.D.S.    '16 

Lewis.     II.    T D.D.S.    '14 

Lewis.    Harry   D D.D.S.    '17 

Lewiston,   C.   T D.D.S.    '01 

Lichtenberg,    O Ph.G.    '02 


Liebert,  F.  C LL.B.  "12 

Liebstuck,  E D.D.S.  '03 

Lillie,  (>.   R. M.D.  '13 

Lindeman.    B.    W D.D.S.  '95 

Linden,    James   V A.B.  '12 

Lindow,  A.  R D.D.S.  '09 

Lindow,    F D.D.S.  '04 

Lindow.    G.    E Ph.G.  '08 

Linkman,    E.    G M.D.  '13 

fLinney.    Charles    E LL.B. 

Listisky.   G.   E Ph.G.  '08 

Lockwood,  Louis C.E.  '12 

Logan,  O.  D D.D.S.  '02 

Logan,   J.   F D.D.S.  '16 

Lohagen,  Otto  J A.B.  '98 

Lohneis,    Charles    B D.D.S.  '17 

Lohr.   Cyril  F Ph.G.  '17 

Lokke,  Arthur   D.D.S.  '18 

Lomas,    G.    C D.D.S.  '13 

Lonstorf,  Eugene  H A.B.  '94 

Loos,   A.    W D.D.S.  '03 

Loss.    F.    S D.D.S.  '15 

Lougblin,  T.  F M.D.  '15 

Loux.  Robert  W D.D.S.  '17 

Loveland,   H.   C D.D.S.  '11 

Loveland,   W D.D.S.  '15 

Lowerre.    R.    H D.D.S.  '01 

Lowery,  Matthew   A.B.  '16 

tLudwig,"   Emil   C LL.B. 

vLuebke,    George    LL.B. 

Luecker,   A.   C D.D.S.  '10 

Luehring.    IL    J D.D.S.  '15 

Luethe,    A D.D.S.  '96 

Limner.    II.    J Ph.G.  '14 

Luick,  Adolph  J A.B.  '02 

Lukaszewski,   Anthony  J A.B.  '04 

Lundgren,  A.  C M.D.  '13,  B.S.  '16 

Lunz,  E.   J D.D.S.  '07 

Lunz,  Ralph  J A.B.  '12 

Lvke.    J.    B D.D.S.  '00 

Lynch,    Joseph   A A.M.  '10 

Lvon.   G.   W D.D.S.  '98 

Lyons,  W.  E D.D.S.  '00 

3Iaas,  W.  C M.D.  '12 

Macacek.  M Ph.G.  '14 

MacDonald,  J.  A M.D.  '13 

Machtwey.  A.  F M.D.  '12 

Machus.    F D.D.S.  '13 

Mackedon,    T.    E M.D.  '13 

tMackut,  Frank   LL.B. 

MacRae.  M.  F D.D.S.,  M.D.  '12 

MacVittie,   J.   W D.D.S.  '97 

Madden,   Eugene  J A.B.  '97 

Macrcklein,  B.  W D.D.S.  '07 

Maercklcin.    O.  .  W.C.,  B.S.  '17.M.D.  '17 

tMaher,  John  J LL.B. 

Mahoney,  Edward D.D.S.  '18 

Mahoney,   J M.D.  '14 

Mahonev.    Raymond   J A.B.  '15 

Mater,    YY.    S D.D.S.  '97 

Maierus.   P M.D.  '14 

Mallon  Charles  E A.B.  '15 

Malloy,   William   J A.B.  '00 

Malloy,  E M.D.  '14 

Mana'lang,  C M.D.  '14 

Maney,   John    D.D.S.  '18 

Manning,   Thomas    S A.B.  '08 

LL.B.    '11,   A.M.    '13. 

Manan,    C.   M D.D.S.  '08 


t  Received  degree  by  agreement  with  the  Milwaukee  Law  School. 
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Marck,  A.  A D.D.S.  '02 

Marek,   Edward    D.D.S.  '18 

Mark.    I M.D.    '15 

t Marks.    Caesar   D LL.B. 

Marquardt.il    .    M D.D.S.    '15 

Marshall.    F M.D.   '14 

Marshall.    Henry    D.D.S.    '18 

Marth.    A.    Carl". D.D.S.    '18 

Martin,    Albert    D.D.S.    '18 

Martin.  Charles  D.  .  .B.S.  '17,  M.D.  '17 

Martin,    F.    J D.D.S.   '14 

Martin.    L.    F Ph.G.    '10 

Martin.    Gustav    I D.D.S.    '17 

Martin.  B Ph.   G.  '14 

Mason.   Anthony   C B.S.   '17 

Mason.    G.    F D.D.S.    '03 

Mason.  Robert   D.D.S.  '18 

Mathews.    T.    F D.D.S.   '05 

Matthies.   C.   F D.D.S.  '13 

Matthieson.    C D.D.S.    '05 

Mattison.   Walter   J LL.B.    '14 

Mauel.  Nicholas  M...B.S.   17.  M.D.  '18 

Maurer,   Carl    D.D.S.   '18 

Mauer,  J.  F D.D.S.  '02 

May,   ('.   II D.D.S.   '99 

Mayer.    F.    C Ph.G.    '08.    B.S.    '14 

Mayer,    II.    F Ph.G.    '12 

Mayer,    Walter    F LL.B.    '13 

MaVnard.  W.  T D.D.S.   '98 

Mavr.    F D.D.S.    '10 

McBeath D.D.S.   '02 

McBeath,  N M.D.  '12 

McCabe,  P.  G M.D.  '12 

McCabe,    Francis   X A.B.    '97 

McCabe.  Maurice  A.. A.B.  "90.  A.M.  '93 

McCabe.    R.    J D.D.S.    '16 

McCann,  Henry  F A.B.  '00 

McCarey,  Arthur A.B.  '07 

McCarten,    F D.D.S.    '04 

McCarthy.    J.    F D.D.S.    '04 

McCarthy.  F.  J Ph.G.  '12 

McCarthy,  Justin  E..B.L.  in  Jour.  '15 

McCarthy.    Michael  J A:B.  '09 

McCarthy.    M M.D.    '12 

McCauley,   William  J A.B.   '05 

McCormick,  Thos.  F.  A.B.  .09.  M.D.  '1G 

4-McCreery,   Rex   I LL.B. 

McCusker,  C.  F M.D.  '13 

McDonald.    G.    II D.D.S.   '12 

McDougall,  Nat.  G A.B.  '99 

McFvov.   Key.   Matthew  F A.B.  '08 

McFarland.  Win Ph.G.   '15 

McFarlane,    W.   A D.D.S.   '02 

McGalloway.  John   P A.B.  '12 

McGavock,  T.  M.  Dipl.  in  Bus.  Adm.  '14 

McGee,  John  I A.B.  '05 

tMcGee,    Peter    LL.B. 

McGeever,  Win.  c LL.B.  '30 

McGlll,    William    D.D.S.    '18 

McGovern,   M.   J Ph.G.   '99 

McGovem,   William    K..  .  .B.S.,  F.E.  '1G 

McGrath,  Annie Ph.G.  '92 

McGrath,   Barle   F M.D.  '12 

McGrath,    Jamea    M.D.,    B.S.    'op 

McGrath,   B.   C D.D.S.   '15 

McGrayel,  Joseph  A.. .  Dipl.  in  .Four.  '15 

McGreal,  I.-.  P LB.  '  1  "J 

McGucken,  William  J LB.  '99 

MeGulggan,   <'.    D D.D.S.    '15 


•  Received  degree  bj  agreemeni  with 


McHale,   V.   T D.D.S.     u; 

McHugh,    R.    F M.D    '12 

Mcintosh,   II Ph.G.   '13 

Mcintosh.  E.  M Ph.G.  'IS 

McKcnna.   A.   J A.    B.   '11.  A.M.   '13 

McKernan.   John   J C.B.     14 

McKiliip,   William    M.D..   B.S.   '16 

McLaughlin.   W.   J M.D.  '13 

vMcLogan.    Harry    LL.B. 

McMahon.    Joseph    P....M.D.,  B.S.    -in 

tMcMahon.    J.    L LL.B. 

McXamara,  L D.D.S.  '11 

McNamara,  W.  L D.D.S.  '15 

McXicholas.   L.  T M.D.  '13 

McXulty.  Ramond  M A.B.  '00 

McSweeney,   John   A A.B.   '90 

tMcVety,  Robert  W LL.B 

Meagher.   Francis D.D.S.  '18 

Meany,  S.  G M.D.  '13 

Mee.  Walter  G LL.B.  '14 

Meehan.    John   P A.B.   '00 

Megan.  Francis LL.B.  '14 

Megan.   V.   Giles LL.B.   '14 

Mehigan.   D.  1) M.D.  '13 

Meitner.   George Cert,  in  Acct.  '18 

Melchoir.   G D.D.S.  '04 

Meloy,  F.  C D.D.S.  '95 

Meng.  0 D.D.S.  '04 

tMensing.  George  L LL.B. 

Merten.  Alfred B.S.  '18,  M.D.  '18 

Mertes.  F Ph.G.  '12 

Mertz,  H D.D.S.  '16 

Metzger.   F.   J D.D.S.   '02 

Meyer.  W.  H C.E.  '13 

Mickle.   L.   T D.D.S.  '11 

Millmann.  Albert  J A.B.  '96 

Millmann.  Charles A.B.  '07 

Millmann.  Henry  F A.B.  '87 

Millmann,    Joseph   C A.B.    00 

Millmann.   William  A A.B.   '04 

Miller.  Erwin D.D.S.  '18 

Miller,  G.  A Ph.G.  '05 

Miller,  Leon C.E.  '12 

Minahan.   J.   J M.D.   '15 

Mitchell,   R.   S M.D.   '15 

;  Minty.    Louis  W LL.B. 

Moeller.   M.  W M.D.  '13 

Moen,   Myron D.D.S.   '17 

Moersch.  Edw.  A LL.B.  '15 

Monahan.  Edward  V A.B.  '01 

Moquin.  E M.D.  '13 

Monroe,  E.   F D.D.S.  '02 

Monroe.   Walter  F D.D.S.   '17 

Morgenroth.    C.    R D.D.S.    '04 

Morris.   II.  C D.D.S.  '99 

•Morris,  W.  II D.D.S.  '04 

Morrissey,  A.  J D.D.S.  '1 5 

Morrissey,   Martin  E B.S.  '10 

Moitc 11.  G.  J D.D.S.  '15 

Moil, 11.  J.  F D.D.S.  '07 

Morton,   J.   G D.D.S.   '96 

Mountain.   J.   W M.D.  '14 

Mountin.    Joseph    W M.D..    B.S.     17 

Mudroch,    J.    W , D.D.S.  '05 

Murphy,  Aloysius Ph.G.  'is 

^Mueller,   August  C LL.B. 

Mueller,  B.  A D.D.S.  '92 

Mueller,   P.   A D.D.S.  '90 

Mueller.  John   l E3.B.  '15 

Mueller.    Paul D.D.S.     IS 
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Mueller,  William  I I'll.  G.  'IT 

Muehl,  J.  F D.D.S.  '16 

Mulholland,   P.   F D.D.S.   '98 

Mullaney.   Leo  A..  .A.B.    13,   LL.B..  '16 

Mullen.  R.  E D.D.S.  '12 

Mullins.   Patrick  A A. P..   '96 

Mulroonev.   Francis Ph. (J.  '18 

Mulsow,   .1.   i: M.D.   '16 

Mnns  M.  A.  T D.D.S.  '12 

Munson,    Joseph D.D.S.    '18 

AMurlless,  Arthur  G D.D.S.  '18 

Murphy,    E M.D.   '14 

Murphy,  G.  F M.D.  »12 

Murphy,  .Tames  W E.E.  '15 

Murphy,  Joseph  P LB.  '03 

Murphy,  F.  J D.D.S.  '13 

vMurrav.  Thomas  J LL.B. 

Murtha.    Carroll A.B.    '"7 

Musil,  E.  E D.D.S.  '06 

Mutchler,  Ralph D.D.S.  '18 

Muth.  Arthur  E A.B.  ':>4 

Myers,   Lester  J 10 

Myre,  S.  I M.D.  '15 

vNalx-r.    E.    II LL.P.. 

Naber,  P Ph.G.  '05 

NaMian.   Y.    J M.D.    '13 

Nashat.  A M.D.  '13 

Nedry,    dive    B.S.    '16 

Neber,   F.    11 M.D.  '10 

Xehs.    A.    M D.D.S.    '00 

Neis,   F.    1' M.D.   '16 

Nelson.    <'.    A Ph.G.    '12 

X.lson.   Dwight    D.D.S.    '18 

Nelson.    E.    A D.D.S.    '06 

Nelson,  J.  A D.D.S.  '10 

Nelson.    J.    (r D.D.S.     11 

Nelson.    .1.    M D.D.S.    '"4 

Nelson.    P.    II D.D.S.    '12 

Nelson.   P.   N M.D.   '33 

Nemetz,   Matthew D.D.S.   'is 

Nemmers,  Erwin  I' A. P..  ''.Is- 

Neumann,   E M.D  '14 

♦Neumann.    W.    C D.D.S.    '02 

tNewlander,    Alfred    LL.B. 

Nichols.    Robert   C Ph.G.    'IT 

Nicholus.  II.  F D.D.S.  '02 

Nickson,    E.    W D.D.S.     14 

Niederer.    R.    W D.D.S.     14 

Nil  sen,   E.  II M.D.  '15 

Niesen.   Lawrence  I Ph.G.   'IT 

Niles,    F.    A D.D.S      <   1 

NPardv.    G D.D.S.    '1''. 

Roe,   Philip  R M.D.   '12 

Koehle,   T.    P D.D.S.   '11 

vXohl.   Leo  F LL.B. 

Noon.  Thomas  II M.E.   '15 

Noon.   T.   Roderick.  .  .B.S.   'IT.   C.B.     IT 

Noonan.  Herbert  C A.B.   '96 

Norman.    Frederick D.D.S.    '18 

Kotz,  E.  J D.D.S.  '63 

Hoyes,   F.  B D.D.S.  '11 

Noyes,   Harvey  W B.J.    IT 

Xutzhorn.   II.   D Ph.G.   '12 

Nugent,   (ieorge   O M.E.     IT 

H.  ... D.D.S.  '02 

(take*.    John    A LL.B. 

Obermaier.  O.  L.  Dipl.  in  Bus.  Adm. 
'IT. 


O'Boyle,     Oliver    I LB.     '09,    A.M. 

11.    LL.B.     12. 

O'Brien.    Joseph    P LB.    '04 

O'Brien,    Phamphilus  J LL.B.   '15 

O'Brien.    William    E C.E.    '12 

Oclis.  II D.D.S.  '15 

O'Connell,  William  C LL.B.  '13 

O'Connor,   A.    J D.D.S.   '07 

O'Connor.    I D.D.S.    'It! 

O'Connor.   John  F LB.   '95 

O'Connor.    John C.B.    '13 

O'Connor.    Wm.    J.. A.B.    '98,    M.E.    'IT 

O'Connor.  Rev.  W.  P V.P..  '16 

vO'Dav.    John    LL.B. 

O'Donovan,  T.   W.  .  .A.B.   '(  :;.   A.M.   '05 

O'Gilvie,    William D.D.S.    'is 

O'llara.    J.    B D.D  S.     14 

Olmsted,   R.   I D.D.S.   '13 

Oien.    O.    O D.D.S.     1  1 

O'Leary,    Joseph    D LL.B.    '15 

oik.    II Ph.G.    '12 

oik.  John Ph.G.  '18 

Oliver.    L.    II M.D.    '16,    B.S.    '18 

Olsen,    P.    E M.D.    'D',.    B.S.    'IT 

Olson.  J.  A D.D.S.  '02 

John    E D.D.S.    'IT 

Olson.    S.    E Ph.G.    '"4 

o'Melia.  Albert  J LL.B.    11 

Omera.    K D.D.S.    '08 

O'Nell,    F.    L D.D.S.    '00 

o'Neil.  James  D A.B.  87,  A.M.  '89 

O'Neill.  James  P A.B.   '98 

O'Shea,   Raphael D.D.s.   '18 

o'Sullivan.    J B.J.     14 

vOt.jeh.     Henry    II LL.B. 

Ouellette,    Benjamin D.D.s.   '18 

Oulette,  C M.D.   '14 

Oviatt,    E.    C D.D.s.    'no 

( (wens,  Elmer  S LL.B.  '14 

Owen.    William D.D.S.    '18 

Pastseh,   Francis M.E.   '14 

Palmer.   Mark   I A.B.   ';«•, 

Panting,    J.    A D.D.S.    'If, 

Paradowski,   P.   J D.D.S.   '14 

Park.   Clyde D.D.S.    '18 

Bark.   P.'D D.D.S.   '08 

Parks.    Leon   I D.D.S.   'IT 

Parrott,    Earl    C D.D.S.    'IT 

Paruzynski.    William    LB.    '05 

Passmore.    Eric    W LL.B.    '16 

Patt.    Daniel    V LB.    '99 

Pawinski.  Eugene  J D.D.S.  'IT 

Pearce.    Harold    E LL.B. 

Pelkey.    Heber LL.B.    'IN 

Puib'iihv.  Sadie Ph.G.  '14 

Pendergast,   w.   J D.D.s.   '61 

Peppard.   Joseph   M B.S.   'IS 

Perrizp,    C D.D.S.    '16 

Pes'himm.   P M.D.  '14 

Peterson.    C.    B D.D.S.    '62 

Peterson.  Leo D.D.S.  '1  8 

Peterson.    P.    o M.D.   '16 

Pett.    Leo D.D.S.      is 

Petrie.  Nelson LL.B.   '18 

Pfister,    F.    w M.D.    '13.    B.s.    '15 

■:  Phillips.   Jos LL.B. 

Phillips,   Patrick  J.  .  .  .  : A.B.  '97 

Phillips,   W.   J D.D.S.   '65 

Pichette.    II Ph.G.    '66 


*  Deceased. 

t  Received  degree  by  agreement 
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Pierce,   W.    C D.D.S.   '97 

Pippin,  B M.D.  '14 

Pitman.   Albert   J A.B.   '04 

Pitz.   M.  N ...B.S.   '13,   M.D.  '13 

Plathner,   B.   A D.D.S.  '01 

Plautz,    Arthur D.D.S.    '18 

Plevte.   A.   A M.D.   '13 

Pluck.    T.    A Ph.G.    '12 

vPoetsch.    Otto    F LL.B. 

Pohland.    A.    C D.D.S.    '13 

Pohland,    H.    J D.D.S.    '05 

Polczvnski.  J Ph.G.  '10 

Polczynski,    J.    B..  .A.B.    '08,    A.M.    '09 

Pollard.   Paul   B A.B.   '02 

Pollard,    Clarence   J A.B.   '04 

Pomering,    A.    F D.D.S.    '04 

Pomering,    H.    E D.D.S.    '04 

Poole,   V.   T M.D.   '13 

Poppe,  M D.D.S.  '04 

tPorter,    G.    Chester LL.B. 

Poser,    H.    E D.D.S.    '16 

tPoss,  Benjamin    LL.B. 

Posz,  Grover  T Dipl.  in  Jour.  '14 

Potterton,  Elj D.D.S.  '08 

Pratt,  H.  K D.D.S.  '02 

Prescott,  L.  W D.D.S.  '14 

Pritchard,  G D.D.S.  '01 

Puelicher,   Albert LL.B.   '18 

Puis,  G.   O D.D.S.   '04 

Purtell,  J.  E D.D.S.  '99 

Purtell,  T.  A D.D.S.  '00 

Putney,  P.  K Ph.G.  '13 

Quackenlmsh,  Bennett D.D.S.  '18 

Quackenbush,  H D.D.S.  '16 

tQuarles,  Joseph  V.,  Jr LL.B. 

tQuarles,  Louis LL.B. 

Quellette,  C.  J Ph.G.  '13 

Quinn,  John A.B.  '07.  A.M.  '08 

Quinn,  P.   F D.D.S.   '10 

Quinn,  Robert  W A.B.  '03,  M.D.  '14 

Quixter,  J.  C Ph.G.  '10 

Radlehel,  W.  O D.D.S.  '12 

Radtke,  Bernard  D '16 

Baiter,   R Ph.G.  '14 

Ramsey,  W.  G D.D.S.  '01 

Ramsey,  G.  F D.D.S.  '02 

Randall,  M.  II M.D.  '14 

*Rank,    F.    A Ph.G. 

Ransom,   II M.D.   '14 

Rauch,  George  W C.E.  '14 

Reading,  II.  A Dipl.  in  Jour.  '16 

Redeman,  E.  H D.D.S.  '06 

Redfleld,  Francis  J LL.B.  '14 

fReel,  Herman  LL.B. 

Regan,  Dennis  J LL.B.  '16 

Regan,  Thomas  v. . .  .A.B.  '08,  A.M.  '09 

Regan,  8.  F D.D.S.  '0© 

Reiboldt,  C.  E D.D.S.  'IS 

Reld,  w.  F M.D.  'Il> 

Reilly,  Charles  .7 a.b.  '98 

Rellly,  Henry  F a.b.  •<»:, 

Reinnoldt,  Clarence  D  D.8 

*;.  w m.d.  'i2 

Reiser,  Lentena Ph.Q    '10 

Reias.  M.  J d.d.s.  '10 

Renlfred,  C.  E d  d  s    'or. 

Reque.   \V.   A D.D.S.  '96 

'  >     A D.D.S       In 

\>,  , 

■  '•*'  - ■'  i\ ed  iIm  i  in.  mi  w  it], 


Reuter,  A.  C D.D.S.  '09 

Reuter,  P.  A D.D.S.  599 

Router,  W.  H D.D.S.  '16 

Reynolds,   George   W A.B.   '02 

Rezek,  Rev.  A.  J LL.D.  '11  (Hon.) 

Richards,  C.  E D.D.S.  '00 

;  Richards,  William  J LL.B. 

Rider,  H.  H D.D.S.  '12 

Rieckhoff,  G.  G M.D.  '16 

Riehl,   Fred M.D.,  Ph.G. 

IRiemer,   Albert  H LL.B. 

Rheinhardt,  W D.D.S.  '16 

Riley,  M.  J D.D.S.  '13 

Riopell,  W.  G M.D.  '15 

Ripple,   Raymond A.B.   '07 

Ritsche,  C.  H D.D.S.  '14 

Rittel,  E.  J Ph.G.  '07 

Ritter,  W Ph.G.  '14 

Ritzen thaler,   L D.D.S.   '03 

Rivera,  Jose A.B.,  A.M.  '11 

Roach,    T D.D.S.    '04 

Robinson,  F Ph.G.  '03 

Roberts,   E.   O D.D.S.   '03 

Roberts,  R.  J Ph.G.  '04 

Robertson,   J.   F D.D.S.   '01 

Robbins,   S.  C Ph.G.   '15 

Robinson,  W.  B D.D.S.  '98 

Roettgers,  H Ph.G.  '10 

Rohan,  Michael  G B.S.  '94 

Rohde.  A.  C D.D.S.  '13 

Rohloff,    H.    F D.D.S.    '09 

Romadka,  Francis  A A.B.  '00 

Romaine,  E.  V B.S.,  Ph.G.  '10 

Rose,  H.  L D.D.S.  '01 

Rozmarynowski,  A D.D.S.  '04 

Rosemeyer,  W.   J E.E.   '13 

Rosenbaum,  C.  T D.D.S.  '00 

Rosenberg,  Edmund  C '14 

Rosenberg,  O D.D.S.  '15 

Roska,  B.  P Ph.G.  '13 

Ross,  G.  L M.D.  '14 

Ross,  O.  A D.D.S.  '01 

fRoss,    Herman    LL.B. 

tRost,  Frank  S LL.B. 

Roth,  Leo D.D.S.  '18 

Roth,   Walter M.D.   '16,  B.S.  '16 

Rounseville,  V.  W D.D.S.  '16 

Rouiller.  Clarence  F LL.B.  '04 

Rowlev,  E.  A M.D.  '12 

Rowley,  R.  C D.D.S.  '04 

Rozmarynowski,   A D.D.S.   '04 

Rubel,  II.  E Ph.G.  '11 

Ruchti,  Clarence  M D.D.S.  '17 

Rudersdorf,  W D.D.S.  '12 

Rueth.   J.    E M.D.   '15 

Ruhland,  .T.  J D.D.S.  '09 

Pule.  .7.   S D.D.S.  '06 

Rule,  .1.  T D.D.S.  '16 

Rule,   II.  A D.D.S.   '15 

Runde,  L.  C D.D.S.  '10 

Rundell,   L.   F D.D.S.   '14 

Runge,  F.  (' D.D.S.  '98 

Runkel,    W.   G Ph.G.  '04 

Runge,  (' D.D.S.  '14 

Ruppenthal,  B D.D.S.  »1| 

Russell,   II.  C M.D.,  Ph.G.  'Of 

Russell,   Don   L D.D.S    '17 

Ruttenberg,  L.  n M.D.  'If 

Ruziska,   Anthony   F B.S.  '14 

Ryan,  Edward  R B.S.  '17,  M.D.  '14 

Ryan,  J.  -i M.D.  '13 
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Ryan,  Martin  J A.B.  '07 

vRvan.  Thos.  F LL.B. 

Ryan,    T.    D D.D.S.    '01 

Baekett,  s.  T D.D.S.  '04 

Balentine,  3 Ph.G.  '15 

Salter,  C.  A D.D.S.  '00 

Bamphere,  O.  C D.D.S.  '08 

Sampson.  Peter  N...  .A.B.    11.  B.S.  '12 

Bander,  John LL.B.  '13 

Sanford,  Francis  S B.S.  '14 

Sargeant,  Harry  W M.D.,  B.S.  '17 

Bargent,  II M.D.   '14 

Sarnowski,  Leonard  C A.B.  '15 

SatteTlnnd,  Paul D.D.S.  'is 

Banter,  A.  W D.D.S.  '08 

Savage,  T.   M D.D.S.  '06 

Scanlon,  C.  A D.D.S.  '05 

Schade,  Robert D.D.S.  '18 

Schaefer,  C.  P M.D.  '16 

Scheel,  L.  C D.D.S.  '08 

Schefelker,  Harold  A D.D.S.  '17 

Scheidrup.  S.  L Ph.G.  '07 

Schemmer,  A.  L M.D.  '13 

Scheuerell,   J.    E D.D.S.   '13 

Scheuerell,  Leo  J A.B.  '00 

Schiedel,  Charles  F..  .A.B.  '91,  A.M.  '93 

Schiedel.  Paul  E A.B.  '93.  A.M.  '95 

Schiet  Alwin D.D.S.  '18 

Schier,  Lester  C Ph.G.  '17 

Schiffler,  Jos.  F.  .Dipl.  in  Bus.  Adm.  '12 

Schinner,  Arthur  J A.B.  '11 

4-Schinz.    Walter LL.B. 

Schlaefer,  A.   S D.D.S.   '05 

Schlatter,  U.  P D.D.S.  '00 

Schlaikowski,  J.  P. .  .A.B.  '07.  M.D.  '13 

Schlecht,  C.  C D.D.S.  '08 

Schlei,  William  G D.D.S.  '17 

Schleif,  E.  J D.D.S.  '97 

Schlueter,  A.  J D.D.S.  '01 

Schlueter,   P.  F D.D.S.  '10 

Schlueter,  O D.D.S.  '15 

Schlueter.  U.  H M.D.  '12 

Schmidled,  A.  J Ph.G.  '12 

Schmidler,  A.  M D.D.S.   '10 

Schmitt,  Edwin  L.  ■ LL.B.  '15 

Schmitt,  F.  K Ph.G.  '10 

Schmitt,  Max  J.  .Dipl.  in  Bus.  Adm.  '17 

Schmitz,  George  J B.C.S.  '17 

Schmitz,  Henry  A E.E.  '15 

Schmutzler,  F Ph.G.  '08 

Schneider,  A.  F Ph.G.  '09 

Schneider,   George   J A.B.    '09 

Schneider,  J B.S.  '14,  M.D.  '14 

Schneider,    W.    A Ph.G.    '12 

Schneiders,  II.  O D.D.S.  '14 

Schnell,  W.  II M.D.  '12 

Schneller,  M.  C D.D.S.  '13 

Schober,  Albert  W A.B.  '09 

Schoen,  Charles A.B.  '90 

Schoen,  Francis  S A.B.  'OS 

Schoen,  R.  C Ph.G.  '05 

Schoen,  William  P...A.B.  '88,  A.M.  '91 

Schoenfelder.  Eugene  A A.B.  '97 

Bcholter,  Ems.  W.  .M.A.,  B.S.  '17,  M.D. 
'17. 

Schoofs.  O.  P M.D.  '16 

Schott.  R.  A D.D.S.  '07 

Schottler,  J.  G D.D.S.  '98 

Schreiber,  J.  J D.D.S.  '16 

Schroeter,  W.  G Ph.G.  '05 


Schubert,   F.  J M.D.  '16 

Schuetz,    Charles  E A.B.   '95 

Schuler,  Howard  W LL.B.  '15 

Schulte,  Theodore D.D.S.  '18 

Schultz,   Charles   II LB.,   A.M.   '06 

Schultz,  W D.D.S.  '16 

Schulz,  W.  L Ph.G.  '09 

Schuster.   EL   E D.D.S. 

Schuttler,  Francis  J A.B.  '13 

Schutz,  J.   W D.D.S.  '08 

Schweiger,   It.  M D.D.S.  '12 

t Seaman,    Horace    M LL.B. 

Searle.   E.  D M.D.,  Ph.G.   '05 

Sebald,  Win Ph. G.  '13 

Segeerson,  Paul D.D.S.  '18 

Seehase,  C.    W D.D.S.    '02 

tSeeley,  James  J LL.B. 

tSeifert,  C.  C.  James  J LL.B. 

Seiler,  T.  J D.D.S.  '15 

Selle,  Frederick  S.  .  .B.S.  '17.  M.D.  '18 

Sengpiel,  J.  V D.D.S.  '15 

Senn,  U M.D.  '15 

Shabart,  Joseph  J C.E.  '14 

Shaller,  W.   II D.D.S.  '12 

Shanberge,   S D.D.S.   '01 

Shattuck,  C.  H D.D.S.  '13 

tShaughnessey,  George LL.B. 

Shaughnessev.   Francis  W LL.B. 

Shearer.  Henry  A B.S.,  M.D.  '18 

Shearer.   P.   E M.D.   '13 

Sheehan,  Daniel  J A.B.  '97 

tShenners,  Martin  J LL.B. 

tSfieridan,  Hon.  Michael  S LL.B. 

Sherman,  L.  A D.D.S.  '01 

Shields.    A.    D D.D.S.    '13 

Shiells,    Alexander    E E  E.    '12 

Shippy,  V.   J M.It.   '12 

Sholtes,  N.  A M.D  '16 

Siebecker.  R.  I D.D.S.  '14 

Sieberg,   E.    M D.D.S.   '15 

tSidler,   Cornelius   A LL.B. 

Siefert,   A.  V D.D.S.   '12 

Siegel,  Harry  T B.C.S.  "It; 

Siekert.  II.  P M.D.  '16 

Siekman,    O.    F D.D.S. 

Sievertsen,  Andrew M.D..  B.S.  '16 

Siewert,    B.    F D.D.S.    '12 

Siewert.  G D.D.S.   '15 

Silverman,  M D.D.S.  '16 

Simon,    K Ph.G.   '15 

Simon.    II.    A D.D.S.    '09 

Simont.  Joseph B.C.S.  '14 

Simonet,  Edward  W B.C.S.  '14 

Singer.    D D.D.S.   -9S 

Singleti  n.    .1.    J Ph.    G.    '05 

Sipchen,  George  M V.B.  '05 

Sipf,  P.  W Ph.G.  '04 

Siversten,  A M.D.  '16 

Skewes,    W.    G D.D  S.    '98 

Skowlund.   Thomas  II D.D.S.  '17 

Skowronski.  Constantine A.B.  '17 

Skubitzke.  F.  W.  .B.S.  in  Bus.  Adm.  '14 

Slattery,  F D.D.S.  '15 

Slattery,  John D.D.S.  '17 

Slattery,  V Ph.G.  "14 

Slensby,   Leo  W LL.B.   '17 

Sloan.     A.     C D.D.S.    "14 

Sloan.  A.  C D.D.S.  "14 

Smalbery,   F.  W D  D.S.  '1°. 

tSmith    Edward    II LL.B. 
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Smith.   F.   P D.D.S.   '01 

Smith.   Gordon   B LL.B.,   B.S.   '15 

Smith.  1.  W M.D  '15.  B.S.  '18 

•Smith.  Lemuel  C Litt.B. 

Smith.   R.   E D.D.S.   '10 

Smith.   V.   A D.D.S.   '12 

Smith.  W.  T D.D.S.  '00 

Sobolewski.    Anthony A.B.    '05 

Soniers,  Leo  J A.B.  '99 

Somers.   Paul  J A.B.  '98 

Sondel.  David  A LL.B.  '13 

S,  udcl.   L.   C Ph.G.   '11 

Sonnenberg.  C M.D.  '15 

Sonnenberg,  E.  G Ph.G.  '11 

Sorenson.    J D.D.S.    '02 

Southcott,   W.   C D.D.S.   '14 

Spalsbury,    J.    A D.D.S.    '04 

Spang,   G.    W D.D.S.   '03 

Speaker,   George   B D.D.S.   '17 

Spellbrink.     A Ph.G.     '14 

Springborn    C.    Herbert D.D.S.    '18 

Sr.    M.    Angelita A.B.    '15 

Sr.    M.    Angeline A.B.   '18 

Sr.   M.   Angenella A.B.   '15 

Sr.  M.  Benedicts A.B.  '18 

Sr.   M.    Bertranda A.B.   '15 

Sr.    M.    Borromeo A.B.    '18 

Sr.    M.   Canisia A.B.    '18 

Sr.   M.   Clotilde A.B.  '16 

Sr.    M.   Constantia A.B.   '16 

Sr.   M.   Consuela A.B.  '18 

Sr.  M.  Emma A.B.  '18 

Sr.    M.   Eugene B.S.  '15 

Sr.    M.    Eutropia A.B.    '10 

Sr.  M.  Florence A.B.  '18 

Sr.    M.    Frances A.B.    '18 

Sr.    M.    Fulgence A.B.    '18 

Sr.   M.    Helene A.B.   '15 

Sr.  M.  Immaculata A.B.  '18 

Sr.  M.   Irma A.B.  "18 

Sr.    M.    Julius A.B.    '16 

Sr.    M.    Madeline A.B.    '15 

Mother    M.    Marcella B.Litt.    '18 

Sr     M.   Miliael A.B.   '14 

Sr.   M.  Miriam A.B.  '18 

sr.  M.  Pulcheria A.B.  '14 

Sr.  m.  Realmo A.B.  '10 

Sr.   M.   Ricarda A.B.  '15 

Sr.  M.  Regina A.B.  '18 

Sr.   M.   Remi P..S.  '13,   A. P..   '14 

Sr.   M.    Roberta B.S.  '18 

Sr.   M.   Sabina A.B.  '18 

Sr.  M.  Seraphica \.P».  '18 

Sr.   M.   Stanislaus.  .  .A.B.   '15,   A.   M.   'IS 

Sr.    M.    Si.    Helen \.B.    '10 

Sr.    M.    Tarasius LB.    '18 

sr.  M.  Veronlce A.B.  '15 

Sr.    M.    Vincentlua A.B.    '15 

Stachowiak,   .1 D.D.S.   '15 

Stack    Robert    M A.B.   '15 

Btamm.  Leander  i'.  .  .  .M.D.  '16,  B.S.  '17 

Nrangeby,  T.    I D.D.S.   '1  1 

Stapleton,    Grover    .M LL.B.    'Hi 

Stapleton,    E.    F D.D.S.    '06 

Btark.   A.    P D.D.S.   '02 

!8t(  bbins,    Alberl    K LL.B. 

Kteenson,    .1.    8 D.D.S.    '02 

si.n'en.    a Ph.G.    'ii 

Kteigerwald,    .lolm C.B.    '12 
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Stein.   Nathan LL.B.   '13 

Steinhaus,  Elmer D.D.S.  '18 

Steinkopf,   Alvin   J B.J.   '17 

Steinle.  Joseph  L....A.B.  '92,  A.M.  '94 
Steinnon,    Oscar.  .  A.B.    '12,    P..S.    '16, 

M.D.    '18. 

Stekl,  C.  F D.D.S.  '15 

Stemper,  A.  A D.D.S.  '02 

Stephan.    A.    II Ph.G.    '07 

Stephens.    O.   N D.D.S.    Ifj 

Stephens.    II.    L D.D.S.    '15 

Stevens,  Earl  E D.D.S.  '17 

Stocker,    A D.D.S.    '10 

Stockinger,  otto Ph.*;.  'Of 

Stockinger,  R.  E Ph. O.  '12 

Stoffel,   E.   A D.D.S.   '12 

Stolz,   II.   C M.D.  '13 

Stone,  Patrick  T LL.B.  '12 

Stover,    John D.D.S.    '18 

vStover.    John    S LL.B. 

-J-Stover,    Paul LL.B. 

Strachota,  J.  G..Dipl.  in.  Bus.  Adm.  '15 

Straight,    F.    W D.D.S.    '04 

St  ran  sky,   Joseph  A M.E.  '12 

Stratton,    F Ph.G.    '05 

Straul).    W D.D.S.    '04 

Strauss.  0.  A D.D.S.  '97 

Strauss.   A.    ().    II D.D.S.    '01 

;  Strauss,     Isaac    G LL.B. 

Strecha.    John. A.B.   '05 

Strobel.   T.   M TJ.D.S.  '16 

Strong,    II.    F D.D.S.    '99 

Stroob,   F.    A Th.G.    '13 

Struwe.   S.  W D.D.S.  '16 

Studer,  Joseph  J B.C.S.   '14 

Studnicka,  Joseph  F.  .A.B.  '91,  AM.  '94 

St  neck,    A M.D.    '14 

Stuehlke.   M Ph.G.  '03 

Suess,  Edward  X A.B.  '08 

Suft'rin,    C M.D.    '13 

Suits.    Lin Ph.G.    '!"> 

Suits,    Win Th.G.    '12 

Sullivan.  Bradley LL.B.   'IS 

Sullivan.    Dennis   X\.   Jr LL.B.   '12 

Sullivan,  Gerald  A...  B.S.  '17.  M.D.  '17 

Sullivan.  J.  T M.D.  '13 

Sullivan,  .1.  I) M.D.  '14 

Sullivan.    II.    A M.D.   '13 

Sullivan.    Sylvester.    S A. P..   '!).-) 

Sullivan.  W.  (' D.D.S.  'ol 

Sullivan.   Wm.  T LL.B.  '15 

Summers.    ('.     E D.D.S.    '01 

Sutherland,   Avery   E D.D.S.  '17 

Sul  tcrling.  V.  (' P-.S.  M.  D.  12 

Swaney,   W.   B D.D.S.  '<H 

Sweeney,  W.   B D.D.S.  'ui 

Sweet.    W.    S D.D.S.    'OS 

Swerg,  oiga D.D.S.   '1  1 

Svvietlik.      F.      X...A.B.,      A.M.      '12, 

LL.B.     1  I 

Svnimlt.   John    F A.B.   '91 

Szule,    Francis   T.  .A.B.    '05,    a.m.    'of, 
Szymarek,   .lolm   II A.B.  ''•>:. 

Taft,  W.  L MD.  '13 

Talnter,    B.   G D.D.S.   '04 

Tallmadge,   .lames   .1 A. P..   '95 

Tannhaeuser,  William  0 B.C.S.  '18 

•Tarnutzer,  W D.D.S.  10 
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Tarrant,  Win.  -T..  Dipl.  in  Has.  Adm.  '14 

.   II.   1) D.D.S.  '03 

Tmugher,   E.   1" D.D.S.  '97 

Taugiier,    Victor   J..B.S.    "IT.   M.D.   Ms 

Taylor,   Arthur  W LL.B.   '16 

Taylor,    Glenn D.D.S.    '18 

Taylor.   II.   V D.D.S.   '96 

Teiiinden,  J.   II M.D  '15 

e,   Lawrence   II D.D.S.   '17 

Thackery,   I.  B D.D.S.  '07 

Thackery,  It M.D  '12 

Tharinger,   E.   I M.D.  '15 

Thayer.    A.    M D.D.S.    '97 

Theiler.  Win.  F.  .Dipl.  in  Bus.  Adm.  *15 

Theisen,    F.    M D.D.S.    '96 

Thiedeman,   W.   I D.D.S.   '05 

Thiel,  II.  F D.D.S.  '05 

Thiel,    John LB.,   LL.B.,   '18 

tThieman,  John  F LL.B. 

Thomas,   Jacob  T LB.   '03 

Thomas.    J.    F Ph.G.    '03 

Thompson.   J.   B M.D.   '12 

Thomas.  Michael  A A.B.  '01 

Thomas,  .Michael  A LB.  "03 

Thomas.    I.    < ' Ph.G.    '03 

Thomas.    It.    D D.D.S.    '01 

Thompson.     A.     N D.D.S.     '99 

Thompson,  Bernard D.D.S.  '18 

Thomson.   Wm Ph.G.  '04 

Thornquist,    John D.D.S.    '18 

Tobin,    E.    T Ph.G.    '12 

Toepfer,    C.    L D.D.S.    '05 

Tomashek,    V.   J Ph.G.   '13 

Tomek,  Arthur C.E.  '18 

Tomkiewicz,    I.   G M.D..    Ph.G.   '07 

Toohey.     John    F A.B.    '1G 

Topp,    c.  .    D.D.S.    '97 

Towle,   G.    E M.D.   '13 

Thysell,    Frederick    A...M.D..    B.S.    '17 

Tiedemann,   II D.D.S.   '11 

fTiefenthaler,    G.    E LL.B. 

Timmermier,   John  G D.D.S.   'IT 

fTimmermann,  Lawrence  J LL.B. 

Tierney,  Joseph  E LL.B.   '11 

Titel,   A.   W D.D.S.   '05 

Titel,    F.    <' D.D.S.    '15 

Trager,   F.   A D.D.S.   '05 

Travis.    F.    C D.D.S     ']] 

Treis,   Elsie B.D.A.    '18 

Trester,  Alvin Ph.G.   '15 

Thezona.     W.     C D.D.S.     '00 

Trimborn,    Werner LL.L.     IS 

Trock,   M.   .7 M.D.   '13 

Trost,   Hugo  J LL.B. 

Trowbridge,  S.  J M.D.  '15 

Trump.  L.  M M.D.  '12 

Trzebiatowski,    Charles    A.... A.B.    '90 

Tuckwood,  C  •' D.D.S.  HI 

Tuckwood,  W.  G D.D.S.   '04 

Tullar,  Maurice  S LL.L.  '11 

Tnlly.   W.    M D.D.S.    '15,    B.S.    '15 

Twohig,    J.    E M.D.     13 

I  clnioii.    X.    E D.D.S.     11 

('rich.   Harry D.D.S.   '11 

Faehltlmky,   Samuel    M.D.   '18 

Valle.    Miguel E.B.    '14 

Van    Alsrine.    C...Ph.   G.    '15,    B.S.    'IS, 
D.D.S.    '18. 


\aiias.  k.     II.    (' D.D.S.    '12 

Vamh  rberg,  ( '.   M d.1 .  s ."■..'. » 

Van   Deuren,   Elmer Ph  G    '18 

Van    Engel,  B Ph.G    '09 

Van    Hecke,    Max LL.B    '12 

''•  "  Hengle,  A I'h.r;.  '08 

Vannatta,  M.  A D.D.S    '11 

Van    Romaine,   Eldon . . . Ph.G.,   B.S.  'lu 

Van  Roy,   Peter D.D.S    '18 

Van  Stratum.   B.   V DDS    '13 

Van    Wie.    E.    C Ph.G.     <>7 

S  an  Wormer.  E.  B M  D    '12 

Vater.     F D.D.S        14 

•'\  eech,     Edward     It LLP. 

VitS,    A.    J D.D.S.    '02 

Vogel,    J.    A D.D.S.    '03 

Yr°&<   v-  C Ph.G.   '10 

Vollmayer,  V.  M A.B.,  C.E.  '13 

Vonder,  Weyer  W M.D.  '15 

Vormann.    Joseph    A a. P.      17 

Wackier,  E.   G D.D.S.   '98 

Wagner.    Carlysle D.D.S.    '18 

Wagner,    George D.D.S.    '18 

Wagner,  J.  E D.D.S.  '03 

Wagner.  II.  A D.D.S.  '00 

Wahl.  George  C.  Dipl.  in  Pus.  Adm.  "14 

Waisbren.    P, D.D.S      '1:; 

5>£e,    C    II D.D.S.    '05 

Waldron,    Asa   C B.C.S      17 

Waldron,    Prank LLP,     '12 

Waldran,  Merle  E..B.CS.  '10.    M  C  S   '17 

Walker.  C.   M D.D.S.'  '14 

<\\  alker.   William   A LL.B. 

fWallis,    John   A LL  P. 

Wallner.  E.  W Ph.G.  '08 

Walls.  W.   P D.D.S.  '14 

Walter,    p.    \ M  It      1;; 

Walter.    J.    A E.E.    '13 

Ward.    Alvin    P D.D.S.     17 

Ward.    Richard   J.... B.S.   in   Econ.    '15 

Ward.  Vincent  P A. P.  '15 

Ware.    P.    G D.D.S.    '1U 

Washburn.    II.   A D.D.S.   '13 

Washburn.  Lorin D.D  S      Is 

Watrous.   Edgar D.D.S.  '18 

Watry,   John    E ME     'IT, 

Watson.   E.    W D.D.S.     nil 

Wauer,  A.   M D.D.S.   '12 

Webb.  Thomas  J LL.B.  '10 

Weber.   Francis   T P.S..   M.D.   '18 

Weber,    II B.S.    '14,    M.D.    '14 

Wedemeyer.    J.    W D.D.S.    '05 

W<  •  ks,   r.   w D.D.S.  'it; 

Weickel,    II.    H D.D.S.    '04 

Weidemann,  Sidney D.D.S.  '18 

•Weil.   Sol LL.B. 

Weimar.   Mary B.S.   '17 

Weinberger.    W D.D.S.     14 

Weinstein,  M Ph.G.  '13 

•AVeissleder.   Geo.   II LLP. 

Weiss.    Reno D.D.S.   '03 
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A  leading  part  has  been  taken  by  Marquette 
University  in  the  movement  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  professions  by  inculcating  sound  principles 
of  morality  in  all  its  professional  schools. 

A  physician,  a  lawyer,  an  economist  or  a  journal- 
ist whose  moral  development  does  not  compare  fa- 
vorably with  his  mental  equipment  can  never  win 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow  men.  They  look  askance 
at  him  and  deem  his  presence  in  the  community  a 
menace  to  the  home  and  a  source  of  fear  to  the 
state. 

If  the  influence  of  the  professions  is  to  be 
wielded  for  good  rather  than  for  evil  a  course  in 
professional  ethics  must  be  deemed  an  essential  part 
of  the  School  curriculum.  - 

The  Faculty  of  Marquette  University  consid- 
ers it  necessary  for  the  weal  of  the  family  and  of 
civil  society  to  insist  upon  professional  ethics  for 
all  its  students. 
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DIRECTORY 

All  correspondence  to  the  following: 

MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY, 

Rev.  Herbert  C.  Noonan,  S.  J.,  M.A.,  President. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES, 

Rev.  John  P.  McNichols,  S.  J.,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 

THE  ROBERT  A.  JOHNSTON  COLLEGE  OF  ECONOMICS, 
Charles  R.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 

COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING, 
J.  C.  Pinney,  Jr.,  A.B.,  C.E.,  Dean. 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM, 

Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  J.,  Dean. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW, 

Max   Schoetz,  A.B.,   LL.B.,  Dean. 

should  be  addressed  at  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Send   the   mail    of   the   following    departments    to   the   accompanying- 
addresses: 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE, 

Louis  F.  Jermain,  M.D.,  Dean. 

Address: — Fourth  Street  and   Reservoir  Avenue,   Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 
Liborious  Semmann,  Dean. 

Address: — 1505  Grand  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES, 

Miss  Delphine  Hines,  R.N.,  Superintendent. 

Address: — Trinity    Hospital,    Ninth   and    Wells    Streets,    Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY, 

Henry   L.   Banzhaf,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  Dean. 

Address: — Ninth    and    Wells    Streets,    Milwaukee,    Wisconsin. 

Address  the  FACULTY  in  care  of  the  department  in  which  they 
t  each. 

Address    the    STUDENTS    in    care    of    the    department     in    which 
they  are  enrolled,  and  at  the  addresses  given  above 
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GENERAL  CALENDAR  1920-1921 

1920 

Sept.  1-4 — Wednesday  to  Saturday — Registration  for  Freshman  En- 
gineering students. 

Sept.  G — Monday — Registration,  See.  A,  Engineering,  Shopwork  be- 
gins, Sec.  B. 

Sept.  7 — Tuesday — Classes  begin  Sec.  A,  Engineering. 

Sept.  15-16 — Monday — Registration  Arts  and  Sciences.  (Pre-Medical.) 

Sept.  17 — Tuesday — 8:00  A.  M.;  Classes  open,  Arts  and  Science.  (Pre- 
Medical.) 

Sept.  20 — Monday — Registration  Sec.  B,  Engineering,  Journalism, 
Economics,  Law. 

Sept.  21 — Tuesday — 8:00  A.  M.;  Classes  begin  Sec.  B,  Engineering, 
Economics,  Journalism. 

Sept.  23— Thursday— 8:00  A.  M.;  Day  Classes  begin,  Law;  7:00  P.  M. 
Evening   Classes  begin,   Law. 

Sept.   27 — Monday — 7:30    P.    M.;    Evening    Classes   begin,    Economics. 

Sept.  29-30 — Registration — College  of  Dentistry. 

Oct.  1 — Lectures  begin,  College  of  Dentistry.- 

Sept.   30-Oct.   2 — Registration,   School   of   Medicine. 

Oct.   4 — Monday,  classes  begin,   School  of   Medicine 
.  1 — All  Saints,  holiday,  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Nov.  25 — Thanksgiving  Recess  begins. 

\"o\ .   28 — Classes  resumed. 

Dec.  8 — Immaculate  Conception,  holiday,  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dec.  21 — Christmas  Recess. 

1921 

Jan.  5 — Wednesday — Classes  resumed. 

Jan.  24 — Mid-semester  examinations  begin. 

Jan.  31-Feb.  1 — Monday,  Tuesday — Registration — Second  Semester, 
Law,  Economics,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Journalism. 

Feb.  2 — Wednesday — Classes  begin;  Second  Semester. 

Feb.  3 — Thursday — Second  semester  begins,   Dental  College. 

Feb.  22 — Tuesday — Washington's  birthday,  holiday. 

March  18 — Friday — President's  Day,  holiday. 

March  31 — Thursday — Easter  Recess  begins. 

April  4 — Monday — Classes  resumed. 

May  30 — Monday — Memorial   Day,   recess. 

May  23-27 — Monday-Friday,  Semester  examinations,  Economics,  Jour- 
nalism. 

.May  27 — Friday — Examinations  begin,   Dental   College. 

June   4 — Saturday — Second    semester    ends,    Dental    College. 

June  1-7 — Wednesday-Tuesday — Final  examinations,  Law. 

June  7 — Tuesday — Final  examinations  begin,  Arts  and  Sciences. 

June    17     Friday — Commencement. 
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BOARD  OF  REGENTS 

The  Board  of  Regents  is  the  bond  of  union  or  connecting  link 
between  the  University  Faculty  and  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee.  As 
the  University  is  designed  to  be  the  University  of  the  City  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  as  such  to  form  an  important  factor  in  the  civic  life  and 
development  of  the  city,  the  Board  of  Regents  unites  these  two, 
enabling  the  Faculty  of  the  University,  on  the  one  hand,  to  direct 
their  energies  for  the  best  interests  of  the  city,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  procuring  the  substantial  co-operation  of  public-spirited  citizens 
in  furthering  the  activities  of  the  University. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  are  chiefly  of  an  advisory  and  repre- 
sentative nature — to  advise  with  the  Faculty  of  the  University  as  to 
the  best  means  and  methods  for  meeting  the  higher  educational 
requirements  of  the  city,  and  to  represent  to  the  public-spirited  citi- 
zens the  ways  and  means  by  which  they  may  render  the  activities  of 
the  University  efficient  for  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 


MEMBERS. 

MOST   REV.   SEBASTIAN   G.   MESSMER,   D.D, 
Archbishop  of  Milwaukee. 

HON.   GERHARD  A.   BAD1NG,  M.D., 
Ex-Mayor   of   Milwaukee. 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  BRUCE, 
Secretary,  Milwaukee  Association  of  Commerce. 

HON.    PAUL    D.    CARPENTER, 
Ex-Judge,   Probate   Court,    Milwaukee. 

IGNATZ   CZERWINSKI, 
Real  Estate  and  Insurance. 

HUMPHREY   J.   DESMOND, 
Editor,    Catholic    Citizen,    Milwaukee. 

F.    K.    ESPENHAIN, 
President,    Espenhain    Co. 
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GEN.    OTTO    H.    FALK, 
President,  Allis-Chalmers  Co. 

ALBERT    FRIEDMANN, 
Ed.  Schuster  Co. 

JOHN   G.   GREGORY, 
Former  Editor,  Evening  Wisconsin. 

HON.   JAMES   G.   JENKINS, 
Judge   U.   S.   District   Court    (retired). 

HARRY    S.   JOHNSTON, 
President,  Robert  A.  Johnston  Co. 

E.   J.   KEARNEY, 
Kearney  &  Trecker  Co.,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

JOHN  H.  KOPMEIER, 
President,  Wisconsin  Lakes  Ice  &  Cartage  Co. 

JOHN    H.    MOSS, 
Manufacturer. 

THOMAS  J.   NEACY, 
Manufacturer. 

COL.    GUSTAV   PABST, 
President,  Pabst   Brewing  Co. 

AUGUST  REBHAN, 
Insurance. 

A.  T.  VAN   SCOY, 
Vice   President,   International   Harvester   Co.,   of   America. 

EDWARD   A.   UHRIG, 
President,  Milwaukee-Western  Fuel  Co. 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 

REV.   HERBERT  C.   NOONAN,   S.  J., 
President. 

REV.  LOUIS  KELLINGER,  S.  J., 
Secretary. 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J., 
Treasurer. 


FACULTY   REGENTS 

REV.  JOHN   P.   McNICHOLS,  S.  J., 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

REV.   JOHN   B.   KREMER,   S.  J., 
College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

REV.  JOHN  P.  McNICHOLS,  S.  J., 
R.  A.  Johnston  College  of   Economics. 

REV.  JOHN  DANIHY,  S.  J., 
School   of   Journalism. 

REV.   HUGH   B.    MacMAHON,    S.   J., 
College  of  Law. 

REV.  CHARLES  B.  M0ULIN1ER,  S.  J., 
School  of  Medicine. 

REV.   TERENCE   H.   DEVLIN,   S.   J., 
Conservatory   of  Music. 
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FACULTY 

REV.  HERBERT  U.  NOONAN,  S.  J.,  M.A.,  President  of  the  Univers- 
ity, Lecturer,  Professional  Ethics. 

REV.  JOHN  P.  McNICHOLS,  S.  J.,  M.A.,  Vice-President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science;  Professor  of 
Public  Speaking. 

ABRAMS,  BERNARD  A.,  Instructor,  Extension  Courses. 

ACKERMANN,  W.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

ANDERSON,  ORLAF,  LL.B.,  Personal  Property,  Domestic  Relations. 

ATKINSON,  CHARLES  R.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Economics, 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Economics. 
ATWOOD,  WILLIAM  A.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  Den- 
tal College. 

BACH,  GUSTAV,  Violin. 

BACKUS,  HON.  A.  C,  LL.B,  Criminal  Law. 

BAGGELER,  SISTER  M.  XAVIER,  S.S.N.D.,  Instructor,  Extension 
Courses. 

BANZHAF,  HENRY  L,  B.S,  D.D.S,  Dean,  Dental  College,  Profes- 
sor cf  Operative  Dentistry. 

BARTA,  E.  F,  B.S,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine  (Clinical  Microscopy;. 

BAUER,  ROBERT  N,  Ph.G,  B.S,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Head  of 
Department. 

BAUR,  E.  F,  M.D,  Assistant  Professor,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

BECKER,  C.  J,  M.D,  Medical  Superintendent  of  Dispensary  and 
Instructor  in  Materia  Medica. 

BECKER,  WILHELM  F,  M.D,  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

BELLER,  WILLIAM,  Piano. 

BENNETT,  WILLIAM  H,  LL.B,  Lecturer  in  Dental  Jurisprudence. 

BENSON,  WILLIAM  J.  H,  D.D.S,  Professor,  Dental  Anatomy,  In- 
structor in  Orthodontia. 

BIRKHOLZ,  FLORENCE,  R.N,  Floor  Supervisor,  Trinity  Hospital. 

BLAKE,  ELIZABETH,  R.N,  Supervisor  of  Operating  Room,  Trinity 
Hospital. 

BLISS,  WILLIAM  D,  B.S.  in  Ch.E,  M.E,  Professor,  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

BLUMENTHAL,  R.  W,  M.D,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

BOCK,  J.  C,  Ch.E,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Department  and  Professor  of 
Physiological  Chemistry. 

BODINE,  EARL  J,  A.B,  Instructor  in  English. 

BOORSE,  L,  M.D,  Director  and   Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

BOOZ,  MAMIE,  Piano. 

BOURSY,  ALFRED  V,  M.A,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

BRENNAN,  HUGH,  Instructor  in  Advertising. 

BRUECKEN,  A.  J,  M.D,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology 
and  Junior  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Hygiene. 
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BRUINS,  D.  V.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

BRUNCKEN,  ERNEST,  LL.D.,  Statutes. 

BRUMBAUGH,  E.  V.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

BUELL,  ADAMS,  Professor,  Piano. 

BUMBALEK,  ANTON,  MusTB.,  Associate  Professor  Piano,  Theory 
of  Music. 

BURKHARD,  OSCAR,  Instructor,  Extension  Courses, 

BUSSEWITZ,  M.  A.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Dental 
College. 

BURTON,  J.  H.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

CAIN,  REV.  MARK,  S.  J.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Social  Sciences,  Head 
of  the  Department. 

CAFFREY,  A.  J.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

CAREY,  ARTHUR  F.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Infirmary  Work. 

CARTER,  GEORGE  H.,  D.D.S.,  Director  of  the  Dental  Infirmary. 

CAVANEY,  C,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  HELEN  WEST,  Dietitian,  Nurses'  Training  School. 

CHAPMAN,  V.  A.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Opthalmology. 

CHARLTON,  ALICE  G.,  M.A.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

CHRISTOPH,   MAY,   Piano. 

CHURCHILL,  WILLIAM  H.,  LL  .B.,  Common  Law  Pleading,  Torts. 

CLARKE,  J.  NEWMAN,  A.B.,  LL.  B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

COFFEY,  CHARLES  J.,  M.  A.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ear,  Nose 
and  Throat. 

CONNERS,  REV.  THOMAS,  J.,  S.  J.,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  English, 
Instructor  in  Religion. 

CORRIGAN,  W.  D.,  LL.M.,  Wills,  Evidence. 

CRAITE,  EDGAR  J.,  M.D.,  Interne,  Trinity  Hospital. 

DALY,  SISTER  M.  MATHIAS,  0.  S.  D.,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor 
Extension  Courses. 

DALLMANN,  FLORENCE,  Piano. 

DANIHY,  REV.  JOHN,  S.  J.,  M.A.,  Dean  and  Faculty  Regent,  School 
of  Journalism;  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Short  Story  Writ- 
ing, History  of  Journalism. 

DAVIS,  C.  H.,  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology. 

DEGLMAN,  REV.  GEORGE  A.,  S.  J.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Head   of  Department. 

DE  LORENZO,  R.  L.,  Mandolin. 

DEMPSEY,  ROBERT  J.,  Instructor  in  Credits  and  Collections. 

DEVLIN,  REV.  TERRENCE  H.,  S.  J.,  M.A.,  Regent,  M.  U.  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Professor  of  English. 

DONOVAN,  J.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Rectal  Diseases. 

DORST,  OSCAR,  Clarinet,  Saxaphone. 

DROBEGG,  WILLIAM,  Professor  of  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Corn- 
posit  ion,  Orchestration. 
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EBERT,   MADGE    COE,  Vocal. 

ECHOLS,  CHESTER  M.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology. 

EITEL,  ANNA  L.,  R.N.,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Nurses'  Train- 
ing School. 

ERNST,  GEORGE  R.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.  (Lond.),  M.R.C.S.  (Eng.), 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

ESCHWEILER,  HON.  FRANZ,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Torts. 

EVANS,  CURTIS  A.,  B.A,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Surgery. 

FEDERSPIEL,  M.  N.,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Oral 
Surgery,  Lecturer  in  Stomatology. 

FELDMEIER,  ELLA,  Piano. 

FELLMAN,  G.  H.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

FENELON,  SISTER  M.  AMBROSE,  S.S.N.D.,  Instructor,  Exten- 
sion Courses. 

FIECKE,  SISTER  M.  ALEXANDRA,  O.S.F,  A.B.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor, Extension  Courses. 

FINK,  ALBERT,  Professor  of  Violin;  Normal  Class  for  Violin 
Teachers. 

FINNEGAN,  REV.  HUGH  M.  P.,  S.  J.,  Chaplain. 

FLAHERTY,  FRANCES,  Piano. 

FLANNERY,  SISTER  M.  EUTROPIA,  B.V.M.,  A.B.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, Extension  Courses. 

FLEER,  EMMA,  Piano. 

FLETCHER,  E.  R.,  M.D.,  Director  and  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary 
Surgery. 

FLYNN,  JOHN  M.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

:|:FOLEY,  REV.  JAMES  D.,  S.  J.,  Secretary,  Board  of  Trustees. 

FOLEY,  KATHERINE  L.,  Registrar,  Arts  and  Science,  Engineering, 
Economics,  Journalism. 

FOX,  JOHN  McD.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Admiralty  Contracts,  Quasi-contracts. 

FRUMVELLER,  REV.  A.  F.,  S.  J.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

FROMMELT,  HORACE  A.,  S.  J.,  B.S.  in  E.Er,  Instructor  in  Mechan- 
ical Engineering. 

FUERSTENAU,  L.  A.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

FYANS,  JOS.  E.  L.,  M.A.,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages, 
Head  of  the  Department. 

GAENSLEN,  F.  J.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Director  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Orthopedic  Surgery. 

GALLOGLY,  M.  J.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology. 

GANNON,  GILBERT,  Assistant  Law  Librarian. 

GAUERKE,  ARNO  C,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry. 

;::Died,  January  24,  1920. 
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GAUNT,  P.  F.,  M.U.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

GIESEN,  JOHN,  M.A.,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

GILBERT,  MAX,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

GILPIN,  A.  W.  L.,  Instructor  in  Salesmanship  and  Business  Building. 

GOLDSMITH,  GLADYS,  Piano. 

GOSLEE,  HART  J.,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

GRANOF,  SAMUEL,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Infirmary  Work. 

GREGG,  JOHN   M.,  B.S.   in   E.E.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Charge  of 

Electrical  Engineering. 
GROSSMAN,  M.  II.,  Instructor  in  Bonds  and  Bond  Selling. 
GUY,  J.  E.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 
HABERMANN,  ANNA,  R.N.,  Anesthetist,  Trinity  Hospital. 
HARRIMAN,  H.  W.,  Ph.B.,  J.D.,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 
IIARTZHEIM,  ERVING  M.,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
HARDGROVE,  THOMAS  A.,  D.D.S.,  Lecturer  on  Dental  Pathology. 
HAUKOHL,  ROBERT  G.,  A.B.,  Registrar,  Dental  College,  Assistant 

Professor  of  English. 
HEEB,   HENRY   J.,   M.D.,   Director  and   Associate   Professor  of  Op- 

thalmology. 
HENDERSON,  M.  L.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Acting  Director  of  the  Department, 

and  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
HENN,  S.  C,  M.A.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 
HERARTY,   LOUISE,   R.N.,   Supervisor  of  Operating   Room,   Trinity 

Hospital. 
HERRMANN,  GEORGE  A.,  Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
HERNANDEZ,  JOAQUIN   H.,  B.S.   in   C.E.,  Instructor  in   Civil   En- 
gineering;  Drawing;   Spanish. 
HIGGINS,    S.    G.,    B.S.,    M.D.,    Assistant    Professor    Ear,    Nose    and 

Throat. 
HINES,    DELPHINE,    R.    N.,    Superintendent    of    Nurses'    Training 

School. 
HOGUE,  G.  I.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Opthalmology. 
HOLLENBECK,    SISTER    M.   JUTTA,    O.S.F.,   A.B.,    Associate    Pro- 
fessor, Extension  Courses. 
HOLLITZ,   CORINNE,   Mus.B.,   Piano. 
HOPKINSON,    DANIEL,   M.D.,   Professor  of  Pathology,   Lecturer   in 

Forensic    Medicine,    Medical    College,    and    Bacteriology,    Dental 

College. 
HOPKINSON,    ROY   S.,   D.D.S.,   Instructor   in   Anaesthesia  and   Exo- 

dontia. 
HOPKINSON.  WILLIAM,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Histology. 
HOUGHTON,  A.  B.f  Ph.B.,  J.D.,  Equity. 
JACOBSON,   FLORENCE,  Mus.B.,  Piano. 
JAEKELS,    RAYMOND    !'\,    M.A.,    LL.B.,    Instructor    in    Commercial 

Law. 

JANSSEN,  J.  S.,  '  lologist. 
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INGS,  ARTHUR  A.,   D.D.S.,  Associate   Professor  of  Prosthetic 
Dentistry. 

JERMAIN,  LOUIS  F.,  M.D.,  Dean,  Medical  College;  Director  of  De- 
partment  and  Professor  of  Medicine. 

JURSS,  C.  J.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

KAMPMEIER,  0.  F.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

KANE,  EDWARD  W.,  B.S.  in  E.E.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing and  Drawing. 
A'KK.  A.   L.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

KE1  LY,  KATHERINE  S.,  Law  Librarian. 

KENNEY,  REGINALD  I.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

KENNEDY,  W.  R.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ear,  Nose,  Throat. 

KEOGH,  J.  A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 

KETTLESON,    BESSIE,     Supervisor    of    Operating     Room,    Trinity 
Hospital. 

KNOBLAUCH,  FRANCES,  R.N.,  Anesthetist,  Trinity  Hospital. 

KNOFF,   ROBERT   E.,   Professor   in  Journalism. 

KOCH,  M.  J.,  31.1 ).,  Instructor  in  Neurology. 

KOELZER,  E.  John,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

KORNITZ,  EWALD,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 

KRAUSE,  0.  G.,  D.D.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Prosthetic   Dentistry. 

KREMER,  REV.  JOHN  B.,  S  J.,  M.A.,  Regent,  College  of  Engineering; 
Director,   Department   of   Physics;    Astronomy. 

KREUTZER,  A.  G.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

KRISTJANSON,  EI.  T.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,   Assistant   Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery. 

KUHNMUENCH;  ANDREW   J.,   D.D.S.,   Professor   of   Dental    Path- 
ology and  Therapeutics. 

LAMBECK,  F.  J.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Opthalmology. 

LECHLEIDNER,  CHARLES  W.,  Professor  of  Journalism    -Mechanics. 

LETTENBERGER,  J.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of   Medicine    (Ther- 
apeutics). 

LIEBNER,  W.  C,  Instructor  in  Business  Organization. 

LIPPITT,  S.  H.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

LOUGHLIN,    DANIEL    M.,    M.D.,    Professor    of    Anatomy,     Dental 
College. 

LUEHRING,  HENRY  J.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Dental  Histology. 

MacMAHON,    REV.    HUGH    B.,    S.    J.,    M.A.,    Regent    Law    School; 
Philosophy,  History  of  Philosophy,  Legal  Ethics,  Roman  Law. 

McCabe,  H.  W.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

McCLURG,  LESLIE,  A.B.,  E.E.,  Instructor  in  Radiographic  Technic. 

McCORMACK,  THOS.  A.,  C.P.A.,   Instructor  in   Cost   Accounting. 

McDONALD,  C.  F.,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

McGRATH,    BERNARD    F.,    B.A.,    M.D.,    F.A.C.S.,    Professor    of    the 
Principles  of  Surgery  and  Director  of  Surgical  Laboratories. 
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McJUNKIN,  F.  A.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Department  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology. 

McMAHON,  F.  B.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

MASON,  FLORENCE,  R.  N.,  Night  Supervisor,  Trinity  Hospital. 

MADISON,  J.  D.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

MAYER,  FREDERICK  C,  Ph.G.,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Metallurgy. 

MELZER,  MARY  L.,  Registrar,  Acting  Secretary,  Marquette  School 
of  Medicine. 

MENGE,  EDWARD  J.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Head 
of  the  Department. 

MESSMER,  C,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ear,  Nose,  Throat. 

MOULINIER,  REV.  CHARLES  B.,  S.  J.,  M.A.,  Regent  Medical 
College;  Lecturer  in  Ethics  and  Psychology. 

MUEHLMANN,  REV.  PAUL,  S.  J.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Head  of  Department. 

MULLANEY,  LEO  A.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

NEILSON,  G.  W.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

NEILSON,  WALTER  H.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

NEWCOMB,  PAUL  R.,  LL.B.,  Contracts. 

NOETZEL,  A.  B.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

NORTON,  MISS  ALICE,  R.N.,  Supervisor  of  Operating  Room,  Trin- 
ity Hospital. 

O'DONOVAN,  TIMOTHY  W.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy, 
Dental  College. 

O'NEIL,  MISS  HELEN,  R.N.,  Supervisor  of  Operating  Room,  Trin- 
ity Hospital. 

OSWALD,  SISTER  M.  FRANCES,  S.S.N.D.,  A.B.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor, Extension  Courses. 

PACKMAN,  EDITH,  Instructor  Piano,  Keyboard  Harmony. 

PASCHEN,  J.  G.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

PATEK,  A.  J.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

PFISTER,  FRANZ,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Ear,  Nose  and 
Throat. 

PINNEY,  J.  C,  JR.,  A.B.,  C.E.,  Dean,  College  of  Engineering,  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Engineering. 

POWERS,  H.  W.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

PURTELL,  JOSEPH  A.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Diagnosis. 

PURTELL,  THOMAS  A.,  D.D.S.,  Lecturer,  Special  Dental  Pathology. 

REGAN,  E.  D.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Opthalmology. 

REGAN,  DENNIS,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

REUTER,  WILLIAM  H.,  D.D.S.,  Intsructor  in  Bacteriology  and  Path- 
ology. 

RHEINECK,  ARTHUR  P.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

and    Histology. 
RILEY,    REGINA.    Piano. 
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RIORDAX,  SISTER  M.  JOSEPHINE,  O.S.D.,  A.B.,  Associate  Pro- 
sor,  Extension  Courses. 

RIX,  CARL  B.,  LL.M.,  Real  Property,  II,  III. 

ROEMER,  REV.  CHARLES  S.,  S.  J.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages,  Head  of  Department. 

ROGERS,  A.  W.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Neurology. 

ROGERS,  F.  F.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Department  and  Professor 
of  Physiology. 

RHODE,  ARTHUR  C,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Oral  Surgery. 

ROSENBAUM,  CHARLES  T.,  D.D.S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Operative 
Dentistry. 

ROSENFELDT,   MYRTLE,  Anesthetist,   Trinity   Hospital. 

ROSE,  SISTER  M.  JOSITE,  O.S.D.,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor,  Ex- 
tension Courses. 

ROSS,  P.  M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

RUDGE,  REV.  EUGENE,  S.  J.,  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

RUSCHHAUPT,  L.   F,,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

SARGENT,  J.  C,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Dis- 
eases. 

SAVAGE,  GERALD,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Dental 
College. 

SCARCLIFF,  GEORGE  A,  C.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  En- 
gineering, Instructor  in  Drawing. 

SCHIELE,  SISTER  M.  AUGUSTINE,  O.S.F.,  A.B.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, Extension  Courses. 

SCHILLER,  L.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

SCHMIDT,    MAGDA,   Violin. 

SCHNEIDER,  W.  E.,  C.P.A.,  Instructor  in  Advanced  Accounting. 

SCHOETZ,  MAX,  A.B,  LL.B.,  Dean,  College  of  Law;  Torts,  Per- 
sonal Property,  Insurance,  Bills  and  Notes. 

SCHRUP,  MARIE,  Violin. 

SCHULZ,  MATHILDA,  Piano. 

SCHWARZROCK,  AGNES  WING,  Professor  of  Vocal  Music. 

SEEGER,  S.  J.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Topographical  Anatomy. 

SEILER,  A.  B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Advertising. 

SEMASCHKO,  MISCHA,  Cello. 

SEMMANN,  LIBORIOUS,  Dean,  Conservatory  of  Music;  Professor 
of  Piano,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composition;  Normal  Class 
for  Teachers. 

SENG,  WILFRED  L.,  D.D.S.,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Crown  and  Bridge 
Work. 

SHAUGHNESSEY,  WILLIAM  F.,  Litt.B.,  LL.B.,  Public  Speaking. 

SHEAFFER,  W.  A.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  General  Accounting. 

SHEEDY,  MARGARET,  Floor  Supervisor,  Trinity  Hospital. 

SINGH,  NAND,  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

SIEKER,  WILLIAM  C,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Dental  Economics. 
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STEINER,  ROYAL,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

STEVENS,  LOUISE  E.,  R.N.,  Floor  Supervisor,  Trinity  Hospital. 

STOCKER,  ARCHIE  J.,  Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

STODDARD,  C.  H.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

STOLTZ,  C.  E.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

STRASS,  W.  H.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

STRATTON,  F.  A.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 

STUDER,  SISTER  M.  MIRA,  O.S.F.,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor,  Ex- 
tension Courses. 

THEISSEN,  REV.  AUGUSTINE  D.,  S.  J.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 

THEURINGER,  EDWARD  L.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

THIES,   SISTER   M.   VICTORIA,   O.S.D.,   A.B.,   Associate   Professor, 
Extension  Courses. 

THOMAS,  J.   S.,   M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and   Gyne- 
cology. 

THOMPSON,  F.  A.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  mi  Medicine. 

THOMPSON,  M.  W.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance. 

TILLEMAN,  J.,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

TIMMONS,   MARGARET,   R.N.,  Anesthetist,  Trinity   Hospital. 

TISDALE,  L.  C,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

TOELLE,   LILLIAN,   Mus.B.,   Piano. 

TONER,  TERESA,  R.N.,  Floor  Supervisor,  Trinity  Hospital. 

TRACY,  HENRY  C,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Director  and  Professor,  Department 
of  Anatomy. 

TREIS,    ELSIE,    B.D.A.,    Instructor    in    Elocution,    Public    Speaking, 
Dramatic  Art. 

UMBREIT,   A.   C,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Constitutional   Law   Procedure,   Pub- 
lic Service  Corporations,  Study  of  Cases. 

WARFIELD,  L.  M.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

WASHBURN.   R.   G.,   B.S.,   M.D.,   Director  and   Professor  of   Derma- 
tology. 

W  ASHBURN,  W.  H.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  History  of  Medicine. 

WATTS,   LILLIAN,   Professor  of  Vocal   Music,   Public   School   Music, 
History  of  Music,  Sight  Singing,  Normal  Class  for  Vocal  Teachers, 

WEGENER,  WILLIAM,  Professor  of  Vocal  Music. 

WEGGE,    \V.   V.,   M.D.,   Associate   Professor  of  Neurology. 

WENKER,  RAYMOND  J.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Orthodontia. 

WIEMAN,  JESSIE,   Lecturer  on   Dietetics,   Nurses'  Training   School. 

WILK,   EDNA,   Mus.B.,    Piano. 

WILLIAMS,    CLIFTON,    A.B.,    LL.B.,    Corporations,    Code    Practice, 

( Sonveyancy. 
WILSON,  GEORGE  W.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry 

WIXKL,  CHARLES  II.,  CI'. A.,  Instructor  in  Auditing. 
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WITTE,    W.    C.    F.,    M.D.,    F.A.C.S.,    Acting    Director    and    Associate 

Professor  of  Surgery;  Instructor  in  Principles  of  Surgery,  Dental 

College. 
WOOD,  ERNEST   H.,  B.S.,   Instructor   in   Physiological   Chemistry. 
WORTKOETTER,  WM,  S.  J.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics, 

Head  of  Department. 
YAFFE,  A.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
YATES,  J.  L.,  Ph.B.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 
YEALY,   FRANCIS   J.,    S.   J.,    M.A.,   Professor   of   English,    Head    of 

the  Department. 
ZABEL,  WINFRED  C,  LL.B.,  Domestic  Relations. 
ZAVADIL,    ANTHONY,    Professor    of    Elocution,    Public    Speaking, 

Dramatics. 
ZIMMERMANN,  C,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Instructor  in  Opthalmology. 

Hospital. 
ZWECK,  MABELLE  M.,  R.N.,  Supervisor  of  Operating  Room,  Trinity 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

HISTORY. 

The  History  of  Marquette  University  begins  as  far  back  as  1855, 
when  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  establish  an  institution  for  higher 
education  in  Milwaukee.  Until  1906  its  history  is  the  history  of  Mar- 
quette College. 

In  1907  a  new  charter  was  obtained  and  the  name  changed  to 
Marquette  University.  Following  this  change  an  affiliation  of  the 
Milwaukee  Medical  College  was  effected  in  1907,  and  of  the  Milwaukee 
Law  School  in  1908.  In  the  latter  year  the  Day  Law  School  and  the 
College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  were  begun.  In  the 
summer  of  1910  the  Mackie  residence  on  Grand  Avenue  and  Eleventh 
Street  was  acquired  and  fitted  out  for  the  Law  School,  which  up  to 
this  time  had  held  its  sessions  in  the  Marquette  College  building. 
During  the  same  summer,  property  on  Sycamore  Street,  between 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets,  was  purchased  and  a  concrete  building 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  In  September, 
1910,  the  College  of  Economics,  known  as  the  R.  A.  Johnston  College 
of  Economics,  opened  with  the  School  of  Business  Administration  and 
the  School  of  Journalism.  The  Summer  School,  organized  in  1909, 
has  been  very  successful  in  its  results;  and  shows  an  increased  patron- 
age with  every  season.  In  1911,  the  Conservatory  of  Music  secured  a 
fine  property  on  Tenth  Street,  between  Wells  and  Cedar,  offering  the 
best  material  advantages  for  the  study  of  music,  in  classroom  and 
concert  hall  facilities.  For  several  years,  extension  work  has  been 
carried  on,  principally,  in  evening  classes.  In  1912,  the  affiliation  of 
the  Milwaukee  Medical  School  with  the  Marquette  University  came  to 
a  close,  by  the  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the  University,  of  possession 
and  complete  control  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry  and  Phar- 
macy, of  Trinity  Hospital  and  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
Early  in  1913,  property  was  purchased,  corner  of  Fourth  Street  and 
Reservoir  Avenue,  from  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  thus  the  two  medical  colleges  of  Milwaukee,  were 
merged  in  the  new  Medical  Department  of  Marquette  Univrsity, 
with  the  College  of  Medicine  at  Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue, 
and  the  Schools  of  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy  at  Ninth  and  Wells 
Streets.  A  complete  reorganization  of  the  College  Faculties,  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestion  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  with  a 
clinical  and  laboratory  equipment  to  meet  all  modern  requirements 
and  the  raising  of  the  standard  for  entrance  requirements,  are  evi- 
dence that  the  designs  of  the  medical  profession  in  Wisconsin,  for  a 
first-class  Medical  College,  will  be  realized  in  the  Marquette  Univer- 
sity Medical  Department.  In  February,  1915,  Marquette  College  of 
Medicine  was  accorded  a  "Class  A"  rating  by  the  A.  M.  A. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  Marquette  University  has  been 
conducted  under  its  new  charter  for  only  a  few  years,  its  growth  has 
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been  rapid,  and  the  development  of  the  scope  of  its  teaching  has  given 
proof  of  the  desire  and  ambition  of  the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Regents 
to  make  the  work  of  the  University  as  effective  and  far-reaching  as 
their  resources  allow. 

The  Jesuit  members  of  the  Faculty  give  their  time,  training  and 
ability  in  teaching  to  the  city  without  salary  or  other  recompense 
beyond  personal  support.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years  the  Faculty 
of  Marquette  have  been  devoting  themselves  in  this  manner  to  the 
people  of  Milwaukee,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
This  fact  explains  how  it  is  that  Marquette  could  have  established 
and  maintained  its  institutions  as  it  has  done  since  the  income  derived 
from  tuition  in  the  Academic  and  Collegiate  departments  is  neces- 
sarily small.  Services  without  salary,  and  economy  in  administration 
explain  the  situation. 

The  original  sum  given  for  the  foundation  of  Marquette  College 
would  appear  very  inconsiderate  in  comparison  with  college  endow- 
ments of  the  present  day.  In  subsequent  years  the  University  has 
been  the  recipient  of  only  one  large  benefaction,  the  gift  of  the  build- 
ing for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  A.  Johnston  in  1906.  In  March,  1916,  a  building  and  endow- 
ment campaign  carried  on  in  Milwaukee  and  in  the  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin resulted  in  a  $503,471.23  fund. 

If,  however,  the  University  is  to  gro  wand  meet  the  demands  that 
are  made  upon  it,  the  funds  for  such  development  must  in  large  part 
be  furnished  by  public  spirited  citizens.  For  on  the  one  hand  the 
small  surplus  from  tuition  charges  is  not  sufficient  for  any  notable 
advancement,  and  on  the  other  money-making  cannot  be  a  motive 
with  the  faculty  of  the  University  or  any  such  institution.  Hence 
neither  high  rates  in  tuition  can  be  considered,  nor  can  the  better- 
ment of  financial  conditions  resulting  from  unwise  economy  in  equip- 
ment be  contemplated.  Well  directed  economy  and  prudent  adminis- 
tration will  succeed  in  conducting  the  University  when  once  it  is 
fully  established;  but  funds  for  the  grounds,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment must  come  from  other  sources  than  those  now  in  the  control 
of  the  University. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

1855 — The  Jesuits  came  to  Milwaukee. 

1857 — St.  Aloysius  Academy  is  opened. 

1864 — New  building  is  erected,  known  as  St.  Gall's  Academy. 

1864 — The  School  is  incorporated  as  Marquette  College. 

1880 — Cornerstone  of  College  building  is  laid. 

1881 — Classes  are  opened. 

1887 — First  graduates  receive  the  B.A.  degree. 

1906 — Marquette  College  celebrates  its   Silver  Jubilee. 

1906 — New  building  on  Grand  Avenue  is  put  up. 

1906 — New  Charter  is  obtained.  The  legal  title  of  the  institution 
becomes  Marquette  University. 

1907 — Milwaukee  Medical  College  is  affiliated  to  Marquette  Uni- 
versity. 

1908 — The  Milwaukee  Law  School  becomes  the  Law  Department  of 
the    University. 

1908 — The  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  is  begun. 

1908 — Property  is  purchased  on  the  corner  of  Grand  Avenue  and 
Thirteenth  Street. 

1909 — Summer  session  organized. 

1910 — Mackie  Estate  acquired  for  the  College  of  Law. 

1910 — Engineering  addition  erected  on  Sycamore  Street. 

1910 — Robert  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics  opened  with  School 
of  Business  Administration  and  School  of  Journalism. 

1910 — Wisconsin  Conservatory  of  Music  affiliated.  Affiliation  dis- 
solved at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

1911 — Marquette  University  Conservatory  of  Music  organized. 

1912-13 — Marquette  University  acquires  possession  and  control  of 
Trinity  Hospital  and  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry  and 
Pharmacy  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College. 

1913 — Property  purchased  from  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  corner  Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue,  for  the 
Medical  Department  of  Marquette  University. 

1915 — Marquette  rated  "Class  A,"  by  American  Medical  Association. 

1916 — Building  and  Endowment  Campaign  successfully  completed. 

1916 — School  of  Business  Administration  and  School  of  Journalism 
separated. 

1918 — The  Plankinton  property,  situated  on  Grand  Avenue  between 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Streets,  and  extending  south  to  Cly- 
bourn  street,  was  purchased. 

1918 — School  of  Pharmacy  discontinued. 

1918 — Marquette  Conservatory  of  Music  moved  to  new  location  on 
recently   acquired   Plankinton   property. 

1918—  A  campaign  to  raise  two-thirds  of  a  million,  and  secure  the 
offer  of  one-third  of  a   million  for  the  Medical  Department  of 
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Marquette  University,  made  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Learning,  was  successfully  completed  in 
November,   1918. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  University  as  at  present  organized  consists  of  the  following 
departments: 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

The  College  of  Dentistry. 

The    R.    A.   Johnston    College   of   Economics. 

The  School  of  Journalism. 

The  College  of  Law. 

The  School  of  Medicine. 

The   Conservatory   of   Music. 

The  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

The  Marquette  Academy,  the  University  High  School. 

LOCATION. 

Marquette  University  is  located  in  Milwaukee,  the  commercial 
and  social  center  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  and  the  great  manufac- 
turing center  of  America.  The  city  is  attractively  situated  on  Lake 
Michigan,  85  miles  north  of  Chicago.  It  is  readily  accessible  from 
all  points;  ample  railroad  connections  are  afforded  by  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Soo  Line  and 
three  interurban  lines.  Also  many  points  on  Lake  Michigan  are  in 
direct  communication  with  Milwaukee  by  means  of  steamboat  lines. 

The  advantages  of  Milwaukee  are  manifold: 

HEALTH:  Is  one  of  the  most  healthful  cities  in  the  United 
States.  While  the  business  section  lies  in  a  valley  the  elevations 
which  surround  it  afford  most  delightful  residence  sections  and  ex- 
cellent drainage.  Deep  water  intakes  extending  far  out  into  Lake 
Michigan  afford  a  clear,  cold  and  abundant  supply  of  pure  drinking 
water. 

HOMES:  Is  essentially  a  "city  of  homes."  The  percentage  of 
those  owning  their  own  homes  and  maintaining  lawns  and  gardens 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  city  of  the  Union.  It  has  no  congested  or 
slum  districts.  The  residence  streets  are  especially  beautiful,  many 
being  overarched  with  maple  and  elm  trees. 

PARKS  AND  BOULEVARDS:  The  park  system  is  the  admira- 
tion of  all  visitors.  Every  section  of  the  city  has  its  own  park.  Park 
area:  City,  922  acres;  adjacent  to  city,  320  acres.     Boulevards,  21,640 
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feet.      There   are  ten   public   natatoriums,   two   bathing   beaches,   and 
also  public  golf  links  in  the  city. 

RESORTS:  Within  fifty  minutes'  ride  of  the  famous  Waukesha 
Springs;  within  two  hours'  ride,  hundreds  of  Wisconsin's  most  beau- 
tiful lakes  and  summer  resorts.  Trains  and  interurban  cars  at  all 
hours. 

CIVIC:  One  of  the  most  orderly  and  law  abiding  cities  in  the 
nation,  having  a  lower  percentage  of  vice  and  crime  than  any  other 
large  city. 

EDUCATION:  The  standard  of  its  school  system  is  the  highest. 
It  maintains  besides  Marquette  University,  a  state  normal  school, 
several  colleges,  and  is  the  first  American  city  to  maintain  completely 
equipped  trade  schools  as  a  part  of  the  common  school  system. 

COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

As  a  commercial  center  it  possesses  some  decided  advantages. 
As  the  metropolis  of  the  great  state  of  Wisconsin,  which  holds  a  high 
place  among  the  leading  agricultural  states  of  the  Union,  it  has 
become  an  important  distributing  center  for  all  commodities.  Its 
jobbing  and  wholesale  houses,  which  have  grown  into  great  commer- 
cial enterprises,  have  extended  their  trade  connections  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  state. 

Because  of  its  location  Marquette  University  offers  unparalleled 
advantages  to  the  student.  He  can  gain  an  insight  into  the  practical 
side  of  his  future  profession  while  still  attending  the  classes. 

Ample  clinical  advantages  are  afforded  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
to  the  medical  and  dental  student.  With  a  population  of  nearly 
500,000,  which  includes  a  very  large  foreign  population  drawn  from 
many  different  sources,  and  extensive  manufacturing  plants,  there  is 
available  liberal  clinical  material  sufficiently  diversified  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  thoroughly  practical  training  in  the  different  branches  of 
medicine,  dentistry  and  surgery.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  clinical 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  is  given  later. 

GROUNDS. 

The  grounds  of  the  University  consist  of  five  tracts.  The  Admin- 
istrative building,  in  which  are  located  the  Arts  and  Science  Col- 
lege,, the  College  of  Economics  and  the  School  of  Journalism;  the 
Law  School  building  and  the  building  of  the  College  of  Applied  Science 
and  Kngineering  are  located  on  the  property  bounded  by  Eleventh 
Street,  Thirteenth  Street,  Grand  Avenue  and  by  Sycamore  Street. 

Conservatory  is  situated  at  1505  Grand  Avenue  in  the  resi- 
dence section  of  the  city,  removed  from  the  noise  and  inconveniences 
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of  the  downtown  traffic.  It  is,  however,  within  easy  access  by  street 
cars,  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

The  Academy  and  the  Athletic  field  covers  the  square  between 
Tenth  Street  on  the  east,  Eleventh  on  the  west,  State  on  the  south 
and  Prairie  on  the  north. 

The  School  of  Dentistry,  the  Trinity  Hospital,  and  the  Training 
School  for  Nurses  are  located  on  the  two  properties  at  Ninth  and 
Wells  Streets 

The  School  of  Medicine  and  the  Marquette  Dispensary  are  located 
at  Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue. 

BUILDINGS 
Administration  Building. 

The  offices  of  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  of  the 
Deans  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  College,  of  the  College  of  Eco- 
nomics and  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  and  that  the  Registrar 
are  located  in  the  Administration  Building. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  library  and  class  rooms.  The 
Physics  laboratory  and  lecture  hall  occupy  the  third  and  the  Chem- 
ical laboratories  and  lecture  hall  take  up  all  of  the  fourth  floor.  There 
is  an  observatory  also  in  connection  with  the  building;  a  large  lecture 
hall,  the  offices  and  printing  department  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
and  a  recreation  hall  are  located  in  the  basement. 

Engineering    Building. 

The  Engineering  building  contains  five  class  rooms,  four  labora- 
tories, three  drawing  rooms,  a  library  and  reading  room;  the  office 
of  the  Dean,  three  offices  for  the  professors.  The  boiler  room  and 
power  plant  of  the  University  are  in  the  basement. 

College   of    Dentistry. 

A  five-story  building  houses  the  College  of  Dentistry.  It  contains 
the  offices  of  the  Dean,  the  Registrar,  the  class  rooms  and  the  labora- 
tories listed  under  "Equipment." 

College  of  Law. 

The  Law  School  library,  the  lecture  hall  and  the  smoking  room 
occupy  the  first  floor  of  the  Law  building.  On  the  second  floor  are 
the  offices  of  the  Dean,  the  business  offices  and  the  class  rooms. 

Medical  School. 

The  School  of  Medicine  has  the  following  buildings  available  for 
teaching: 
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1.  The  laboratory  building  (corner  of  Fourth  Street  and  Res- 
ervoir Avenue.)  The  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  medi- 
cal course  and  the  biological  courses  of  the  collegiate  medical  years 
are  conducted  here.  This  building  consists  of  five  stories  and  base- 
ment; it  is  modern  in  equipment,  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  It 
has  been  extensively  remodeled  to  meet  the  demands  for  modern  and 
increased  laboratory  accommodation.  A  complete  X-Ray  outfit,  ultra- 
violet lamps,  photo-micrographic  apparatus,  dark  room,  etc.,  have 
been  installed. 

2.  Trinity  Hospital  (Ninth  and  Wells  Streets).  In  this  build- 
ing some  clinical  work  for  Juniors  is  offered. 

3.  Marquette  Dispensary  Clinic  (Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir 
Avenue).  It  occupies  the  basement  of  the  laboratory  build- 
ing and  a  building  contiguous  to  it.  It  has  separate  rooms  for  teach- 
ing purposes,  thoroughly  furnished  with  instruments  and  facilities 
for  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  purposes.  The  examinations  of  path- 
ologic specimens  in  connection  with  this  service  is  being  conducted 
under  direction  of  the  department  of  pathology  of  the  Medical  School. 
The  average  present  attendance  of  patients  is  about  1,800  a  month. 

Systematic  social  work  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
pensary. 

4.  The  courses  of  the  collegiate  medical  years,  except  the  work 
in  biology,  are  given  in  the  main  university  building  of  Marquette 
University,  on  Grand  Avenue.  The  laboratories  are  adequately  fur- 
nished for  teaching  physics  and  chemistry,  preparatory  for  the  med- 
ical courses. 

Several  hospitals  are  available  for  the  teaching  of  the  clinical 
subjects.     These  are  described  in  the  School  of  Medicine  section. 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  Conservatory  building  is  the  old  palatial  John  Plankinton 
residence  which  has  been  converted  into  an  ideal  home  of  art. 

There  are  twenty-one  studios  where  everything  in  music  is 
taught,  piano,  voice,  violin,  public  school  music,  history  of  music, 
harmony,  counterpoint,  Upton  keyboard  harmony,  all  band  and  or- 
chestra instruments,  and  dramatic.  There  is  also  a  hall  where  fre- 
quent student  recitals  are  held. 

New  Buildings. 

Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  enrollment  additions  will  be  made 
to  .some  of  the  buildings  in  the  near  future.  The  erection  of  several 
new  buildings  is  contemplated. 
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College  of  Dentistry. 
Infirmary. 

The  Infirmary,  together  with  the  Senior  laboratory,  occupies 
practically  the  entire  second  floor,  and  is  amply  sufficient  in  extent 
to  afford  the  best  of  accommodations.  Each  chair  is  facing  a  win- 
dow and  each  student  operator  has  the  best  possible  light.  The  school 
has  a  population  of  450,000  to  draw  from  in  securing  its  clinical 
material.  In  addition  to  this  the  school  does  free  dental  work  for 
the  4,000  children  of  the  State  Continuation  School,  as  well  as  for 
the  many  charitable  institutions  in  Milwaukee. 

Radiographs  of  abscesses,  impacted  molars  and  other  abnormal 
conditions,  will  be  taken  when  the  conditions  warrant.  The  X-Ray 
room  is  in  direct  connection  with  the  Infirmary. 

Senior  Laboratory. 

The  Senior  laboratory  provides  a  place  for  the  laboratory  work 
that  the  Seniors  must  do  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Infirm- 
ary. It  is  equipped  with  electric  lathes,  casting  machines,  vulcaniz- 
ers,  and  locker  space  for  each  individual. 

Pathological   Laboratory. 

The  School  provides  a  special  laboratory  which  is  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  Infirmary.  Students  are  enabled  to  make  pathologi- 
cal examinations  for  patients  of  the  Infirmary.  The  laboratory  is 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Pathology. 

Surgical  Room. 

A  special  room  with  full  equipment  for  the  giving  of  anaesthetics 
is  provided.  It  is  used  exclusively  for  minor  surgical  work,  including 
the  extraction  of  teeth.  This  room  is  adjacent  to  the  east  wing  of 
the  Infirmary. 

Hospital  Connection  for  Oral  Surgery. 

The  amphitheater  is  so  arranged  that  patients  may  be  wheeled 
in  directly  from  the  beds  of  the  hospital.  Students  may  watch  the 
progress  of  the  recovery  of  the  patients  in  the  surgical  ward  of 
Trinity  Hospital.  This  department  is  not  limited  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  its  clinical  cases  and  the  hospital  connection  is  a  distinct 
advantage  to  the   School  of  Dentistry. 

Junior  Technic  Laboratory  and  Freshman  Technic  Laboratory. 

Each  student  is  provided  with  individual  lockers.  The  lockers  in 
the  Freshman  Laboratory  are  assigned  in  the  order  of  matriculation. 
Electric  lathes,  plaster  boxes,  vulcanizers  and  other  equipment  is 
provided.     The  laboratories  are  ventilated  by  means  of  suction  fans. 
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Each  student  is  provided  with  an  individual  shaded  Tungsten  lamp, 
thus  avoiding  all  possible  eye  strain. 

Dissection  Room. 

The  dissection  room  is  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
tables  with  direct  lighting  over  each  cadaver.  Lockers  are  pro- 
vided for  each  student.  A  toilet  room  with  hot  and  cold  water  is  in 
direct  connection. 

Microscopical  Laboratory. 

The  laboratory  is  provided  with  lockers  for  each  student.  Imme- 
diately adjoining  is  the  microscopic  room,  which  contains  sixty-five 
compound  microscopes  with  oil  immersion  lens.  A  supply  room  in 
which  stains,  cultures  and  other  materials  are  kept  and  a  research 
laboratory  for  the  Professor  of  Pathology  are  in  direct  connection. 

College  of  Engineering. 

The  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  is  well  equip- 
ped with  laboratories  for  all  of  the  courses  offered.  The  Chemical 
laboratory  occupies  the  entire  fourth  floor  of  the  Administration 
building,  while  the  Physics  laboratory  occupies  the  entire  third  floor 
of  the  same  building.  Both  of  these  have  lecture  halls  equipped  for 
demonstrations.  The  Astronomical  observatory  is  located  in  the  Ad- 
ministration building,  and  is  well  equipped  for  all  ordinary  observa- 
tions and  student  work. 

The  Engineering  laboratories  proper  are  located  in  the  Engi- 
neering building.  These  laboratories  are  thoroughly  equipped  for 
carrying  on  the  college  experiments  such  as  the  tests  of  steam  and 
gas  engines  to  obtain  their  efficiency,  power,  performance,  fuel  con- 
sumption, etc.,  etc. 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  laboratory  is  equipped  with  both 
high  speed  and  Corliss  engines,  gasoline  and  kerosene  engines,  pumps, 
condenser,  air  compressor,  etc.  Beside  being  able  to  make  efficiency 
and  performance  tests  on  all  this  apparatus,  it  is  also  equipped  for 
testing  the  quality  of  steam,  fuel,  analysis,  calibrating  guages,  etc., 
and  to  make  complete  boiler  tests. 

The  Heat  Treating  laboratory  is  equipped  with  furnaces,  gas 
and  electric,  cyanide  and  quenching  baths,  pyrometers,  polishing 
equipment  etc.  Hardness  tests  can  be  made  by  means  of  both  Brinell 
and  Shore  methods.  Micro-photographs  can  be  taken  of  properly 
prepared  specimens.  The  equipment  allows  for  the  heat  treatment 
and   investigation  of  iron  and  steel  and  their  alloys. 

A  machine  shop  consisting  of  lathes,  shapers,  milling  machines, 
surface  and  cylindrical  grinders,  drilling  machines  etc.,  is  used  for 
purposes  of  instruction  and  the  building  of  special  equipment  for 
use    in   various   departments.     It   is   also   possible   by   this  means  to 
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conduct  time  study  tests  and  so  augment  courses  in  production  en- 
gineering and  industrial  management. 

The  Electrical  Engineering  laboratory  is  similarly  equipped  for 
making  performance  and  efficiency  tests,  characteristics,  etc.,  on  the 
various  types  of  generators,  motors,  transformers,  converters,  recti- 
fiers, and  the  various  other  electrical  appliances  for  both  Direct  and 
Alternating  Current. 

The  Civil  Engineering  laboratories  are  equipped  for  testing  the 
various  materials  of  engineering  structure,  such  as  the  metals,  brick, 
sand,  cement,  etc.,  etc.,  in  tension,  compression,  and  cross-bending. 
The  Hydraulic  laboratory  permits  the  testing  of  the  flow  of  water 
and  its  measurement  by  weirs,  pitometers,  venturi  meters,  orifices,  etc. 

There  is  a  good  assortment  of  tapes,  rods,  levels,  transits,  com- 
passes, plane  tables,  etc.,  with  which  to  give  the  students  thorough 
training  in  plane,  topographic  and  railroad  surveying. 

Chemical  Laboratory. 

The  Chemistry  lecture  room  and  laboratories  occupy  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  Administration  building. 

The  lecture  room  has  a  capacity  of  seventy-five  students  and 
is  equipped  with  fume  chamber  for  demonstrations,  the  lecture  tables 
being  supplied  with  necessary  gas,  water  and  electrical  connections. 

The  laboratories  have  concrete  floors  throughout  and  are  well 
lighted.  They  contain  tables  with  locker  equipment  for  two  hundred 
and  eighty  students,  each  locker  being  furnished  with  the  necessary 
glassware;  apparatus  to  replace  that  broken,  or  for  special  experi- 
ments, may  be  drawn  from  the  stock  room. 

The  tables  are  supplied  with  water  and  gas  connections.  Each 
table- has  connections  to  110  V.  Direct  and  110  V.  and  220  V.  Alter- 
nating electric  currents. 

The  balance  room  contains  V5  analytical  balances  and  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  others  less  sensitive. 

The  equipment  for  quantitative  and  applied  analysis  includes  the 
n?cessary  graduated  glassware,  electrodes  and  stands  for  electrolytical 
analysis;  stills  for  analysis  of  water;  Hempel's,  Elliott's,  and  Orsat's 
gas  pipettes,  calorimeter,  combustion  furnaces,  etc. 

Physics  Laboratory. 

The  Physics  Department  equipment  occupies  the  third  floor  of 
the  Arts  and  Science  building.  It  comprises  a  commodious  lecture 
hall,  an  office  and  library,  and  four  laboratories.  The  lecture  hall  is 
provided  with  the  usual  facilities  for  experimental  illustration.  The 
laboratories  are  equipped  with  instruments  of  precision,  such  as  ca- 
thetometer,  micrometer  microscope,  chronograph,  ballistic  and  Kater 
pendulums,  air  thermometer,  spectroscope,  interfermometer,  potentio- 
meter, high  vacuum  pumps,  X-Ray  equipment  as  well  as  with  all  the 
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apparatus  required  in  the  course  of  general  physics  of  the  Sophomores, 
and  the  advanced  work  of  the  Juniors.  Elementary  physics  is  taught 
in  the  Marquette  Academy,  the  preparatory  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity,  and    it   is    one    of   the   required   units   for   admission   to   the 

College  of  Engineering. 

In  addition  to  the  above  laboratories,  the  Engineering  students 
of  Marquette  University,  through  the  Co-operative  course,  have  direct 
access  to  the  plants  and  laboratories  of  the  great  co-operating  in- 
dustries. The  outlays  and  facilities  thus  placed  at  the  students'  dis- 
posal, are  far  in  excess  and  more  up-to-date,  than  could  be  furnished 
by  the  most  elaborately  equipped  university  anywhere. 

School  of  Medicine. 

The  Anatomical  Laboratories. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  floors  of  the  laboratory 
building  of  the  School  of  Medicine  are  used  by  the  Department  of 
Anatomy.  The  dissecting  room,  provided  with  sky-lights,  is  located 
on  the  fifth  floor.  There  are  also  two  smaller  dissecting  rooms, 
and  a  chart  and  preparation  room.  The  cadavers  are  prepared  in  an 
embalming  room  located  in  a  small  adjoining  building,  but  are  stored 
in  a  vault  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building.  On  the  fourth 
floor  is  the  laboratory  and  lecture  room  for  the  classes  in  histology, 
embryology  and  neurology.  There  are  also  two  private  laboratories 
for  the  members  of  the  staff,  and  a  technician's  room.  All  labora- 
tories are  furnished  with  tables,  lockers,  microscopes,  gas,  water, 
electricity,  etc.  The  teaching  equipment  includes,  besides  the  gross 
anatomical  material,  charts,  a  projection  lantern,  numerous  models, 
loan  sets  of  prepared  slides  for  the  microscopic  work,  and  other  im- 
portant accessories. 

The  Chemistry  Laboratories. 

The  chemistry  laboratories  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  second 
floor.  The  floor  space  is  divided  into  (1)  a  lecture  room,  (2)  a  gen- 
eral laboratory,  provided  with  lockers  and  tables,  each  table  equipped 
with  water,  compressed  air,  suction  and  gas.  It  contains  Kjeldahl 
ctills,  centrifuges,  an  incubator,  a  number  of  Sartorius  balances,  etc. 
A  dark  room  is  spaced  off  and  is  equipped  with  a  large  Schmidt  and 
Haentsch  polariscope,  a  smaller  instrument  of  similar  type  and  a 
Krucss  spectroscope,  (3)  an  instructors'  laboratory  with  necessary 
equipment,  (4)  a  stock  and  preparation  room,  (5)  a  professor's  labor- 
atory, containing  a  Freas  electric  oven,  a  large  high-speed  centrifuge, 
automatic  compressed  air  and  suction  pump. 

The  laboratory  conveniences  enable  the  student  to  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  most  of  the  latest  methods  and  apparatus  used 
in   physiological  chemistry. 
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The  Physiology  and  Pharmacology  Laboratories. 

3.  Laboratories  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology.  These  are 
located  on  the  first  and  second  floors.  Full  equipment  of  desks,  ap- 
paratus, etc.,  for  each  group  of  two  students  is  provided.  A  small 
laboratory  and  stockroom  combined  and  laboratories  for  the  staff  for 
research  are  also  on  the  first  and  second  floors. 

There  is,  in  the  basement,  a  machine  shop,  mainly  for  the  use  of 
the  departments. 

4.  Laboratories  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  The  entire 
third  floor  is  devoted  to  these  subjects.  Clinical  microscopy  is  also 
given  in  these  laboratories.  There  are  two  laboratories  for  class  use 
and  four  private  rooms  for  the  instructors  of  the  department,  the 
technician,  and  for  the  clinical  laboratory.  Charts,  projection  lan- 
tern and  other  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  pathology  and  bacteri- 
ology according  to  modern  standards  are  available  in  the  department. 

5.  Surgical  Laboratories. 

(a)  Surgical  Anatomy. 

(b)  Surgical  Pathology. 

(c)  Operative   Surgery. 

(a)  Laboratory  of  Surgical  Anatomy.  This  occupies  a  section 
of  the  main  Anatomy  Laboratory — fifth  floor.  Besides  the  facilities 
for  dissection,  there  are  specimens,  charts  and  lantern  apparatus  for 
supplementing  the  work. 

(b)  Laboratory  of  Surgical  Pathology.  This  adjoins  the  Lab- 
oratory of  Operative  Surgery — second  floor.  It  is  equipped  with 
ice-chest  for  preserving  fresh  specimens,  apparatus  for  making  rapid 
frozen  sections,  fixed  specimens  and  facilities  for  microscopic  ex- 
aminations.    A  projecting  lantern  is  included  in  the  equipment. 

(c)  Laboratory  of  Operative  Surgery.  Situated  on  the  second 
floor.  The  equipment  is  that  of  the  operating  room  of  a  hospital. 
The  discipline  and  technique  of  the  hospital  operating  room  is  strict- 
ly adhered  to.  The  operative  work  is  supplemented  by  lantern  pic- 
tures. The  pathological  laboratory  is  also  conducted  in  conjunction 
with  this  laboratory. 

The  matter  of  the  three  surgical  laboratories  is  constantly  co- 
ordinated. 

School   of   Journalism. 

The  School  of  Journalism  operates  a  fully  equipped  press  room, 
having  a  Model  5  Mergenthaler  Linotype,  No.  41  Babcock  Optimus 
Printing    Press,    10x15    Chandler    &    Price    Press,    26  hi  -inch    Advance 
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Paper  Cutter.  Presses  are  equipped  with  Kimble  motors.     More  equip- 
ment is  to  be  added  in  the  near  future. 

The  newsroom  is  equipped  with  universal  desk  and  typewriters 
for  the  use  of  the   students. 

College   of   Economics. 

A  complete  set  of  the  Elliott-Fisher  billing  and  bookkeeping  ma- 
chines and  a  Monroe  Calculating  machine  have  been  added  to  the 
equipment  of  the  department  this  year.  A  demonstration  of  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  these  machines  will  be  given  before  each  of  the 
accounting  classes  during  the  year.  Supervisory  instruction  in  the 
use  of  these  great  mechanical  devices  will  be  given  to  regular  students 
of  the  accounting  classes  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  student.  Those  desir- 
ing to  become  expert  operators,  requiring  daily  practice,  will  be 
charged  $50  per  semester. 

LIBRARY    FACILITIES. 

The  magnificent  public  library  of  the  city,  almost  adjoining  the 
School  of  Dentistry,  is  within  two  blocks  of  the  Schools  of  Journal- 
ism, Arts  and  Science,  Law,  Economics,  Engineering.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  library  is  an  ideal  one  for  students,  who  have  access  to 
all  the  books  for  consultation  and  study,  and  may  with  special  privi- 
lege take  home  with  them  as  many  books  as  are  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  essays,  debates,  etc.  The  main  library  and  its  eight 
branches  contain  342,194  volumes. 

In  the  History  room  are  more  than  40,000  volumes,  including 
10,000  on  Sociology,  9,000  on  Travel,  10,000  on  Biography,  and  11,000 
on  History.     The  Philosophy  room  contains  about  3,500  volumes. 

The  Literature  and  Reading  Room  contains  38,000  volumes,  from 
the  American,  English,  French,  German,  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  Span- 
ish, Portuguese  literatures;  Swedish,  Danish,  Dutch,  Flemish,  Semitic, 
Slavic,  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Celtic  literatures. « 

The  Science  room  has  about  30,000  volumes,  covering  the  fields 
of  Mathematics,  Physics,  Electricity,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Biology, 
Archeology,  Paleontology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Engineering  and  Agri- 
culture. 

The  College  Library  contains  nearly  15,000  volumes.  Its  circu- 
lation department,  accessible  to  the  members  twice  a  week,  comprises 
standard  English  works,  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  the  needs 
of  the  College  students. 
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Dentistry. 

A  library  containing  many  of  the  best  dental  texts  is  open  for 
use  of  students  in  the  college  building.  It  has  recently  been  indexed 
and  catalogued  and  has  been  brought  to  a  state  of  exceptional  com- 
pleteness. 

Engineering. 

The  library  of  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
contains  the  latest  volumes  of  all  leading  periodicals.  The  bound 
reports  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  and  many  Engineering  texts  are  available. 

Economics. 

The  Samuel  Marshall  Library  of  the  College  of  Economics  con- 
tains many  standard  works  which  are  indispensable  for  supplemen- 
tary reading.  The  students  may  also  avail  themselves  of  the  Munici- 
pal Library  in  the  City  Hall. 

Law. 

The  library  which  is  being  constantly  enlarged,  is  designed  to 
meet  every  need  of  the  student.  It  contains  the  English  State  Trials, 
The  English  Reports,  The  English  Law  Reports,  Common  Law  Reports, 
the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
inferior  Federal  courts;  the  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New 
Jersey  Law  and  Equity,  Michigan  reports,  Nebraska  reports,  Wis- 
consin reports,  the  complete  National  Reporter  system,  statutes  and 
digests  of  the  various  states,  general  digests,  encyclopedias,  diction- 
aries, text-books,  all  sets  of  leading  and  annotated  cases,  etc.  The 
College  of  Law  is  indebted  to  Gen.  Fredrick  C.  Winkler,  George  A. 
Burns,  LL.B.;  The  American  Law  Book  Co.,  The  Banks  Law  Publish- 
ing Co.,  and  to  a  number  of  students,  alumni  and  friends  for  valuable 
donations  to  the  library  during  the  past  year. 

Journalism. 

The  students  of  Journalism  have  access  to  the  above  libraries 
which  afford  every  facility  for  study  and  research. 

Medicine. 

The  school  library  occupies  a  large,  well-lighted  room  in  the 
laboratory  building.  It  contains  4,175  volumes  and  this  number  is 
being  added  to  as  rapidly  as  possible.  More  than  50  current  period- 
icals are  on  file  in  the  library. 
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By  courtesy  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  Society  its  well-selected 
medical  library  is  available  for  the  fullest  use  by  students  of  the 
school.     It  is  located  in  the  Colby-Abbott  Building. 

The  Milwaukee  Public  Library  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  and 
is  open  to  students. 

The  library  has  been  the  recipient  of  valuable  gifts  during  the 
past  year. 

The  medical  library  of  Dr.  John  Cronyn,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  con- 
sisting of  900  volumes  of  medical  reference  books,  and  numerous 
atlases  and  medical  journals  has  been  donated  to  the  school  by  the 
Cronyn  Estate. 

Dr.  John  R.  McDill,  Col.,  U.  S.  A.,  has  loaned  to  the  library 
about  275  volumes  of  medical  books,  which  are  at  the  disposal  of 
medical  students. 

Museum. 

The  Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee  is  within  three  minutes' 
walk  of  the  University.  The  collection  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  in  the  United  States,  and  contains  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
zoological,  botanical,  minerological  and  other  specimens. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

1.     ADMISSION. 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  present  evidence  of  a  good 
moral  character,  and,  if  they  come  from  another  college  or  university, 
a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Admission  will  be  granted  either  by  certificate   or  examination. 

Certificate.  Candidate  must  present  a  certificate  from  the  prin- 
cipal of  an  accredited  high  school  or  academy  in  which  he  has  been 
prepared  for  college.  This  certificate  must  show  the  subjects  which 
the  candidate  has  pursued,  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  each  sub- 
ject, and  the  grade  attained.  Forms  for  this  certificate  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Registrar.  By  an  accredited  high  school  is  meant 
any  high  school  or  academy  from  which  students  are  admitted  with- 
out  examination   to   their   respective   state   universities. 

Examination.  An  applicant  without  the  above  certificate  will  be 
required  to  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  subjects  required 
for  admission. 

2.     REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  for  a  degree  must  present  entrance  credits  amount- 
ing to  the  number  of  units  specified  in  the  course  selected.  A  unit 
represents  a  year's  study  in  a  high  school  subject  pursued  four  or 
five  times  a  week. 

3.     SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Latin.  * 

(1)  Grammar. — The  entire  Latin  Grammar,  including  a  knowl- 
edge of  all  regular  syntactical  constructions;  translations  into  Latin, 
at  sight,  of  complex  English  sentences,  entailing  the  application  of 
rules  for  relative  clauses,  indirect  discourse  and  conditional  sentences. 

(2)  Composition. — Translation  into  Latin  of  easy  continuous 
prose,  based  on  Caesar's  Gallic  War  and  on  the  Letters  and  Orations 
of  Cicero. 

(3)  Authors. — Caesar:  De  Bello  Gallico,  four  books.  Ovid: 
Metamorphoses  and  Tristia.  Cicero:  The  Orations  against  Cataline. 
Virgil:  Aeneid,  six  books. 

Greek. 

(1)  Grammar. — Etymology  complete  (including  the  irregular 
and  defective  forms);  the  rules  of  accents;  syntax;  the  Homeric 
dialect. 
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(2)  Composition. — Translation  into  Greek  of  simple  English 
sentences  based  on  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

(3)  Authors. — Xenophon;  Anabisis,  four  books.  Homer:  Iliad, 
three  books,  or  Odyssey,  three  books. 

English — Rhetoric. 

The  candidate  must  be  prepared  on  the  matter  contained  in  a 
standard  text-book  such  as  Hill,  Coppens,  Williams,  Genung,  Car- 
penter, Thorndike,  Brooks. 

Composition.— A  brief  prose  composition  will  be  required,  evi- 
dencing proficiency  in  the  writing  of  clear,  idiomatic  English.  The 
subject  will  be  taken  from  the  candidate's  experience,  or  based  on  the 
books  he  presents  for  examination. 

Fair  penmanship  and  accurate  spelling  will  be  considered  as  es- 
sential requirements. 

English.  i 

Texts  prescribed  for  reading  and  study:  Two  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare; Burke's  Conciliation  with  the  Colonies,  or  American  Taxation; 
Irving's  Sketch  Book;  one  essay  of  Macaulay;  Scott's  Lady  of  the 
Lake;  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village;  Tennyson's  The  Passing  of  Ar- 
thur; Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner. 

The  applicant  should  make  himself  familiar  with  the  characters, 
the  plot,  incidents  and  characteristic  diction  of  each  work.  Equiva- 
lents will  be  accepted. 

French,  German,  Spanish. 

1.  Elementary  grammar,  easy  prose  and  themes. 

2.  Syntax,  moods,  complex  sentences,  easy  prose  writing. 

3.  Good  reading  knowledge  of  standard  prose,  with  syntax. 

4.  Acquaintance  with  classics  and  lyric  poets. 
History. 

(1)  Ancient  History,  including  the  history  of  the  Oriental  na- 
tions,  Greece  and   Rome. 

(2)  Modern  History  from  the  foundation  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  to  the  present  time. 

(3)  United  States  History  and  Civics. 

Hi-lory  and  Civics. 

1.  United  States,  or  English  History. 

2.  Ancient  History. 
European    History. 

Civics  counts  as   %  unit  and  may  be  combined  with  History. 
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Elementary  Sciences. 

The  requirements  are  those  of  the  standard  High  School  texts, 
such  as  "McPherson  and  Henderson"  (in  Chemistry);  "Martin"  (in 
Physiology);  "Linville  and  Kelly"  or  "Jordan  and  Kellogg"  (in  Zool- 
ogy); "Atkinson"  or  "Bergen"  (in  Botany);  "Milliken  and  Gale"  or 
"Tarr"  (in  Physical  Geography);  "Howe"  or  "Todd"  or  "Young"  (in 
Astronomy);  "Norton"  or  "Tarr"'  (in  Geology).  Work  in  Biology 
(e.  g.,  "Bailey  &  Coleman")  may  be  offered  as  V2  unit  in  Zoology  and 
V2  unit  in  Botany.  All  notes,  note  books,  laboratory  work,  etc.,  in  the 
above  subjects,  must  be  presented,  especially  in  Physics,  Chemistry 
and  Geology,  where  they  are  absolutely  required  as  essential  to  a 
proper  course. 

Algebra. 

Fundamental  operations,  factoring,  fractions,  linear  equations, 
radicals  and  exponents,  quadratics,  graphs,  and  problems  involving 
all  these  are  required;  additional  work  in  logarithms,  elementary 
series  simultaneous  quadratics,  ratio  and  variation,  binomial  theor- 
em, may  be  offered  at   V2  unit. 

Trigonometry. 

The  six  functions,  and  their  relations,  addition  theorems,  simpler 
transformations,  and  the  solution  of  plane  triangles,  right  and  oblique. 

Geometry. 

Any  standard  text;  original  demonstrations,  loci,  and  numerical 
work  are  of  great  importance. 

Vocational  and  Miscellaneous  Subjects. 

Such  as  Drawing,  Commercial  Law,  Commercial  Geography, 
Bookkeeping  and  Manual  Training,  are  accepted  with  reluctance.  A 
student  offering  such  credits  must  furnish  a  comprehensive  and  full 
account  of  these  studies  and  of  the  number  of  recitations  or  class 
hours  spent  in  them,  together  with  specimens  of  work  done.  Tests 
may  be  exacted  if  any  doubt  remains;  and  in  no  case  will  the  total 
credits  in  this  group  be  more  th3n  4. 

Applicants,  not  graduates  of  an  accredited  high  school  or  trans- 
ferred in  good  standing  from  an  institution  of  equal  rank,  are  subject 
to  entrance  examinations,  which  are  held  in  September  and  June.  De- 
tailed information  as  to  the  hour  and  place  of  such  examinations  will 
be  furnished  to  applicants  at  the  Registrar's  office. 

Special  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted 
to  certain  courses,  provided  they  are  over  19  years  of  age,  and  show 
the  ability  to  pursue  their  studies  with  profit.  The  credit  to  be  as- 
signed for  such  work  will  be  determined  upon  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Department. 
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College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

All  candidates  for  a  degree  must  present  entrance  credits  amount- 
ing to  fifteen  units.  A  unit  represents  the  credit  value  received  for 
five  recitations  a  week  for  one  year  of  at  least  thirty-six  weeks  in 
one  branch  of  study.  Two  laboratory  periods  in  any  science  or  voca- 
tional study  are  considered  equivalent  to  one  class  exercise. 

The  required  units  for  admission  to  degree  courses  are  as  follows: 

A.— FOR  THE  A.B.  DEGREE— 

English    3  units. 

Mathematics 2  units. 

Latin 3  units. 

History    1  unit. 

Science 1  unit. 

B.— FOR  THE  B.S.  DEGREE— 

English 3  units. 

Mathematics   2  units. 

Foreign  Languages 2  units. 

History 1  unit. 

Science 1  unit. 

The  remaining  five  or  six  units  may  be  selected  from  any  sub- 
jects counted  toward  graduation  in  an  accredited  or  recognized  high 
school,  with  the  following  restrictions: 

1.  No  subject  may  be  presented  for  less  than  a  half  unit 
of  credit. 

2.  Not  more  than  one  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any  vocational 
subject  counted  toward  graduation  in  an  accredited  or  recognized 
high  school. 

3.  Vocal  music  and  physical  training  will  not  be  recognized 
for  credit. 

CONDITIONAL    ADMISSION. 

A  condition  of  not  more  than  one  unit  may  be  allowed  to  a  candi- 
date ranking  above  the  lowest  quarter  of  his  high  school  class;  but 
no  condition  is  allowed  in  the  prescribed  English,  Algebra  or  Geometry. 

Collegiate-Medical  School. 

(a)  For  admission  to  the  two-year  pre-medical  college  course, 
students  shall  have  completed  a  four-year  course  of  at  least  fifteen 
units  in  a  standard  accredited  high  school  or  other  institution  of 
standard  secondary  school  grade,  or  have  the  equivalent  as  demon- 
strated by  examinations  conducted  by  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination   Hoard,    or    by    the    authorized    examiner    of    Marquette    Uni- 
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versity.  Unless  all  the  entrance  units  are  obtained  by  exahiination,  a 
detailed  statement  of  attendance  at  the  secondary  school,  and  a  tran- 
script of  the  student's  work  must  be  secured.  This  evidence  of  actual 
attendance  at  the  secondary  schools  will  be  obtained  whether  the  stu- 
dent is  admitted  to  the  freshman  or  to  higher  classes. 

(b)  Credits  for  admission  to  the  pre-medical  college  course  are 
granted  for  the  subjects  shown  in  the  following  list  and  for  any  other 
subject  counted  by  a  standard  accredited  high  school  as  a  part  of  the 
requirements  for  its  diploma,  provided  that  at  least  eleven  units  are 
offered  in  Groups  I-V: 

SCHEDULE    OF    SUBJECTS    REQUIRED    FOR    ENTRANCE    TO 
THE  PRE-MEDICAL  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

GROUP  I,  ENGLISH—  Units*  Required 

Literature    and    composition 3-4  3 

GROUP  II,  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES— 

Latin    1-4   | 

Greek    1-3   |         2f 

French    or   German.  . 1-4   | 

Other  foreign  languages 1-4   j 

GROUP  III,  MATHEMATICS— 

Elementary  algebra    1             1 

Advanced  algebra   V2-I 

Plane  geometry   1             1 

Solid   geometry    V2 

Trigonometry    % 

GROUP  IV,  HISTORY— 

Ancient  history V£-l  | 

Medieval  and  modern  history V2-I 

English  history Mj-1  j  1 

American  history V2-I  \ 

Civil  government Y2-I  I 


*A  unit  is  the  credit  value  of  at  least  thirty-six  weeks'  work  of  four  or  five 
recitation  periods  per  week,  each  recitation  period  to  be  not  less  than  forty  minutes. 
In  other  words,  a  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary 
school  constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.  A  satisfactory 
year's  work  in  any  subject  cannot  be  accomplished  under  ordinary  circumstances 
in   less   than    120    sixty-minute    hours,    or   their   equivalent. 

tBoth  of  the  required  units  of  foreign  language  must  be  of  the  same  language, 
but  the  two   I'niU    may  be   presented   in   any   one   of   the   languages   specified. 

Of  the  fifteen  units  of  high  school  work,  eight  units  are  required,  as  indicated 
in  the  foregoing  schedule ;  the  balance  may  be  made  up  from  any  of  the  other 
subjects  in  the  schedule,  with  the  exception  that  in  Group  VI  not  more  than  three 
units    will    be   accepted. 
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GROUP  VS  SCIENCE— 

Botany   V2-I 

Zoology    y2-l 

Chemistry    1 

Physics 1 

Physiography     y2-l 

Physiology    y2-l 

Astronomy     - y2 

Geology y2-l 

GROUP  VI,  MISCELLANEOUS— 

Agriculture     1-2 

Bookkeeping   y2-l 

Business  law y2 

Commercial  geography    '. . . y2—l 

Domestic    science    1-2 

Drawing,  freehand  and  mechanical %-2 

Economics  and  economic  history y2-l 

Manual  training    1-2 

Music:  Appreciation  of  harmony 1-2 

College  of  Dentistry. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  this  school  the  student  must  be  in 
possession  of  a  diploma  from  an  accredited  high  school  or  academy 
that  requires  for  graduation  the  completion  of  a  four  year  course  of 
at  least  fifteen  units  (thirty  credits)  beyond  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
elementary  school.  The  actual  possession  of  a  diploma  is  a  requisite; 
a  general  education  that  is  equivalent  to  a  high  school  education  will 
not  admit  the  student. 

Each  student  is  required  to  submit  a  copy  of  his  high  school 
record  upon  a  blank  which  may  be  secured  from  the  University  upon 
application.  This  credential  must  be  signed  by  the  principal  of  the 
high  school  or  academy. 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of  a  student  who 
is  not  in  actual  possession  of  a  high  school  diploma,  but  who  (1)  was 
admitted  to  an  approved  standard  college,  normal  school,  or  uni- 
versity, and  who  (2)  has  successfully  completed  at  least  one  semester 
of  work  of  collegiate  grade  at  the  college,  normal  school,  or  uni- 
versity, and  who  (3)  has,  as  a  result  of  his  attendance  in  these  insti- 
tutions earned  a  minimum  of  at  least  sixteen  units  of  high  school 
credits.  Such  a  student  is  invited  to  submit  his  credentials  for  ex- 
amination. If  it  is  found  that  he  has  earned  at  least  sixteen  units  of 
high  school  credits,  he  may  be  admitted. 

A  student  who  is  in  possession  of  a  partial  high  school  educa- 
tion is  advised  to  return  to  the  high  school  in  order  to  secure  his 
diploma.     No  entrance  examinations  are  given. 
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College   of   Economics. 

Graduation  from  an  approved  high  school  or  its  equivalent  will 
be  required  for  admission  to  all  degree  courses." 

College    of    Engineering. 

The  following  units  are  required  of  all  degree  students: 

Elementary  Algebra.  .  .  .  ll/2  units      History 1       unit 

Plane  Geometry i       unit        Elementary  Physics  or 

Solid   Geometry 3,1>  unit        Elementary  Chemistry.  .  1       unit 

English  Composition.  .  .  .1       unit       Electives 7       units 

English   Literature 1       unit 

School  of  Journalism. 

The  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  degree  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  degree  courses  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Science.  The  School  of  Journalism  offers,  in  addition 
to  the  courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  Bach- 
elor of  Literature  (Litt.B.)  course.  Requirements  for  entrance  to 
this  course  follow: 

English    2    units. 

Science   1  unit. 

Mathematics 2  units 

History    1    unit. 

College  of  Law. 

DAY  COURSE.— Candidates  for  the  LL.B.  degree  must  be  over 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  have  graduated  from  a  recognized  College 
or  University,  or  have  completed  the  four-year  high  school  course  and 
have  at  least  one  year  of  a  College  course,  or  equivalent  preparation, 
to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  three-year 
Day  Course  without  examination. 

The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  special  work  in  English 
from  all  students  found  deficient  in  the  power  to  express  themselves 
in  correct  and  concise  English. 

A  four-year  Day  Course  is  provided  for  those  who  are  merely 
graduates  of  a  four-year  accredited  high  school. 

At  least  fourteen  units  of  high  school  work  are  required.  A 
unit  is  the  credit  value  of  at  least  thirty-six  weeks'  work  of  four 
or  five  recitation  periods  per  week,  each  recitation  period  to  be  not 
less  than  forty  minutes. 
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EVENING  COURSE. — A  preparatory  education,  consisting  of  a 
four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for  ad- 
mission as  a  candidate  for  the  Wisconsin  Bar  Examination. 

Persons  desiring  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  law,  not  with  a  view 
of  practice,  but  for  the  needs  of  business  of  general  information,  may 
be  admitted  to  some  or  all  courses  as  Special  students,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  officers. 

School  of  Medicine.* 
The  minimum  requirement  for  admission,  in  addition  to  the  high 
school  work  specified,  will  be  sixty  semester  hours  of  collegiate  work, 
extending  through  two  years,  of  thirty-two  weeks  each,  exclusive  of 
holidays,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Marquette  University 
or  in  a  college  properly  approved.  The  subjects  included  in  the  two 
years  of  college  work  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  sched- 
ule: 

SCHEDULE  OF  SUBJECTS  OF  THE  TWO-YEAR 

PRE-MEDICAL  COLLEGE   COURSE. 

Sixty   Semester   Hours*   Required. 

Semester 
Required  Subjects:  Hours 

Chemistry    12 

Physics    8 

Biology ,         8 

English  composition  and  literature 6 

Other  non-science  subjects 12 

A  modern  foreign  language 6-12 

Subjects  Strongly  Urged: 

Advanced  botany  or  advanced  zoology 3-6 

Psychology 3-6 

Advanced  mathematics  including  algebra  &  trigonometry     3-6 

Additional  courses  in  chemistry 3-6 

Other  Suggested  Electives: 

English    (additional),   economics,   history,    sociology,    political 

science,    logic,    mathematics,    Latin,    Greek,    drawing. 
Note — Suggestions  regarding  individual  subjects  are  given  in  de- 
tail in  the  School  of  Medicine  Bulletin. 

♦Extract  from  State  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  Session  of  1915,  Chapter  438,  Section  2: 
"All  persons  desiring  to  practise  medicine,  surgery,  osteopathy,  widwifery  or 
nursing,  shall  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  a  preliminary  edu- 
cation equivalent  to  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  of  this  state;  and 
all  persons,  so  applying  for  a  license  to  practise  medicine  and  surgery  after  the 
first  day  of  January,  1919,  shall,  in  addition  to  such  preliminary  education  equiva- 
lent to  graduation  from  an  accredited  hi^h  school  of  this  state,  present  satisfactory 
and  competent  evidence  of  having  completed  a  two  years'  college  course  in  physics, 
chemistry,  biology  and  either  German  or  French,  the  equivalent  of  a  two  years' 
pre-medicaJ   course   at   the    University   of   Wisconsin. 

*A  semester   hour   is   the  credit  value  of  at  least  sixteen  weeks'   work   consisting 
r  one  lecture  or  recitation   period   per  week,  each  period  to  be  not  less  than   fifty 
n, mute,    net,    at   least  two   hours   of   laboratory   work   to   be   considered   as   the  equiva- 
lent, of  one  lecture  or  recitation  period. 
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Conservatory  of  Music. 

Students  enter  the  Conservatory  either  as  Regular  or  as  Special 
students.  Regular  students,  who  may  or  may  not  have  professional 
intentions,  pursue  a  prescribed  course,  as  candidates  for  a  certificate 
or  diploma.  Special  students,  i.  e.  students  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue 
the  full  course  of  study,  elect  the  work  they  intend  to  pursue.  No 
certificate  nor  diploma  is  given  to  Special  students.  All  students 
come   under  the   discipline    of  the   University. 

Entrance  requirements  for  the  supervisors'  course: 

(a)  High  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent  in  an  accepted  school. 

(b)  Ability  to  play  at  sight  the  average  school  songs. 

(c)  Sufficient  knowledge  of  voice  culture  to  use  the  voice  prop- 
erly  and   to    sing   artistically. 

Deficiency  in  any  of  the  above  requirements  may  be  remedied  by 
study  in  other  departments  of  the  School. 

It  is  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  this  department  to 
know  that  Marquette  University  offers  students  in  this  department 
opportunity  to  advance  themselves  in  various  studies  in  the  University 
classes.  Language  classes,  for  instance,  in  English,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish  will  be  arranged  to  accommodate' public  school 
teachers.  Classes  of  the  Economics  Department  will  also  be  open  to 
these  students.  For  further  information  confer  with  the  head  of  this 
department  or  with  the  Dean  of  the  Conservatory. 

ELECTIVE    UNITS. 

The  elective  subjects  that  may  be  presented  to  complete  the  re- 
quired units  for  entrance  to  departments,  other  than  Pre-medical, 
must  be  taken  from  the  following  list: 

English 1  to  2  units 

Spanish,  French,  German 1  to  2  units 

Latin,    Greek * 1  to  2  units 

Mathematics 1  unit 

History  (not  more  than  four  units  in  all): 

Ancient  History 1  unit 

Medieval  and  Modern  History 1  unit 

English   History. 1  unit 

United  States  History 1  unit 

Science  (not  more  than  four  units  in  all): 

Biology     1  unit 

Botany    1  unit 

Chemistry     1  unit 

Physics    1  unit 
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Physical  Geography  and  Geology 1  unit 

Zoology     1  unit 

Physiology   V2  unit 

Mathematics — 

Algebra   (intermediate)    y2  unit 

Solid    Geometry    V2  unit 

Trigonometry    V2  unit 

Vocational  and  Miscellaneous  Subjects.  4  units 

Limitations. — Not  more  than  four  units  will  be  accepted  in  any 
one  subject.  Students  desiring  credit  in  a  foreign  language  must 
have  at  least  two  units  in  the  subject.  One  unit  of  credit  for  a  second 
foreign  language  will  be  given  if  the  student  has  at  least  two  units 
in  the  first  language. 

No  Collegiate  Credit  Is  Given  for  High  School  Work. 


SPECIALS 
College  of  Engineering. 

The  requirements  for  a  Special  student  will  not  be  as  rigid  as  for 
Regular  students,  but  will  be  governed  in  each  case  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Dean  and  faculty,  concerning  the  applicant's  fitness  profitably 
to  pursue  the  particular  subject  or  subjects  he  may  wish  to  follow. 

Every  applicant  must  present  to  the  Dean  a  detailed  and  certified 
statement  of  his  previous  studies. 

A  special  student  may  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree  if  he  has 
fulfilled  the  entrance  requirements. 

College   of   Dentistry. 

No  Special  Students  will  be  accepted  in  the  College  of  Dentistry. 
School  of  Medicine. 

The  requirements  for  Specials  in  the  School  of  Medicine  are: 

Students,  either  graduates  or  undergraduates,  who  do  not  de- 
sire to  obtain  a  degree,  will  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  courses  for 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Dean  in  consultation  with  the  instruc- 
tors of  such  courses,  they  are  sufficiently  prepared. 

Students  who  wish  to  graduate,  but  find  it  practicable  to  devote 
only  a  limited  amount  of  time  to  study  and  class  work,  may  with  the 
Dean's  advice  spread  the  courses  of  any  one  year  over  not  more 
than  two  years,  provided  they  will  adapt  themselves  to  any  changes 
that  may  be  made  in  the  curriculum,  and  pay  their  fees  pro  rata 
plus  any  just  contingent  increment  found  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  the  interruption  of  the  Medical  course,  resump- 
tion   will    be    allowed    at    the    point    where    the    student    dropped    out, 
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provided  the  intermission  be  not  over  two  years,  and  that  the  stu- 
dent repeat  in  whole  or  in  part,  all  courses  which  have  been  added, 
modified  or  lengthened  during  his  absence.  This  last  requirement 
is  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor  in  charge. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Due  credit  will  be  allowed  for  advanced  work  done  at  other 
universities  and  colleges  of  accepted  standing,  when  work  is  closely 
similar  to  courses  given  in  this  school.  Application  for  advanced 
standing  may  be  made  personally  or  in  writing  and  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  detailed  statement  from  the  proper  authority  giving 
the  nature  of  the  work  for  which  credit  is  asked,  together  with  a 
letter  of  honorable  dismissal. 

College  of  Dentistry. 

A  student  who  desires  to  transfer  to  this  school  from  another 
recognized  dental  school,  must  present  credentials  signed  by  the 
Dean  or  Registrar  of  the  school  from  which  he  is  transferring.  No 
student  who  has  incurred  a  condition,  an  incomplete,  or  a  failure  in 
any  subject  at  the  dental  school  from  which  he  desires  to  transfer, 
will  be  accepted.  The  transferring  student  must  furnish  evidence 
that  he  is  in  possession  of  a  high  school  diploma. 

Students  who  present  less  than  thirty  semester  hours  (one 
full  year)  of  credit  from  a  standard  college,  normal  school,  or  uni- 
versity may  receive  credit  for  the  work  that  they  have  completed 
but  shall  be  required  to  attend  the  dental  college  for  four  full  years. 

Students  who  present  at  least  thirty  semester  hours  (one  full 
year)  of  credit  from  a  standard  college,  normal  school,  or  university 
in  addition  to  a  full  high  school  education,  and  present  satisfactory 
credits  for  one  full  year  of  college  English,  one  full  year  of  college 
chemistry,  and  one  full  year  of  college  biology,  provided  these  sub- 
jects are  fully  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  branches  of  the  first 
year  of  the  dental  curriculum,  may  be  given  credit  for  one  semester 
in  time  and  may  be  allowed  to  complete  the  dental  course  in  three 
and  one-half  years.  Such  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  dental 
college  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  in  February.  They 
will  not  be  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester. 

Students  who  present  sixty  or  more  semester  hours  of  credits 
(two  or  more  years)  from  a  standard  college,  normal  school  or  uni- 
versity in  addition  to  a  full  high  school  education,  and  who  present 
credits  for  one  year  of  college  English,  two  years  of  chemistry,  one 
year  of  physics,  and  one  year  of  biology,  provided  these  subjects  are 
fully  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  branches  of  the  first  year  of 
the  dental  curriculum,  may  be  given  credit  for  one  year  in  time  and 
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may  be  allowed  to  complete  the   dental   course   in  three  years   and 
one  summer  session. 

No  student  applying  for  advanced  standing  from  any  institution 
other  than  a  dental  college  may  be  given  more  than  one  year  credit 
in  time. 

School  of  Medicine. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  meet  the 
admission  requirements  in  effect  at  the  time  the  class  they  wish  to 
enter  was  admitted  to  the  Freshman  year  of  the  Medical  cours. 

For  time  credit,  they  must  present  official  credentials  from  the 
Registrar  of  the  Medical  school  previously  attended. 

For  subject  credit  a  detailed  statement  of  credits,  properly  au- 
thenticated, will  be  demanded.  This  statement  must  be  accompanied 
by  certificates  from  the  registrar  of  the  college  from  which  the 
student  comes,  a  catalogue  wherein  the  courses  are  outlined,  note 
books  of  his  laboratory  work,  and  such  other  evidence  as  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  his  standing.  An  examination  may  be  held 
at  the  option  of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor  in  question. 

No  advanced  standing  will  be  granted  to  applicants  from  Class 
C  schools,  and  from  Class  B  schools  not  higher  than  entrance  to 
Sophomore  year. 

Under  no  condition  will  any  discrimination  in  requirements  for 
advanced  standing  be  made  in  favor  of  applicants  from  other  schools 
as  against  students  of  this  school. 
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TUITION   AND  FEES. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  classes  before  the  fees  for  the 
current  semester  have  been  paid.  No  exception  will  be  made  and 
students  should  come  prepared.  Tuition  and  fees  once  paid  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  be  returned.  A  student  who  leaves  the 
University  for  valid  reasons  during  the  year  will  get  credit  for  the 
paid  tuition  provided  that  he  pursues  his  departmental  studies  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  his  withdrawal.  Tickets  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred. Students  make  an  implicit  contract  with  the  institution  to 
observe  these  conditions  when  they  pay  their  dues. 

An  annual  athletic  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  each  student, 
which  admits  him  to  all  local  games  played  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Athletic  Association.  It  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  matricula- 
tion or  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall  session.  An  annual  fee  of  $5.00 
will  be  charged  to  each  male  student  to  entitle  him  to  membership 
in  the  Marquette  Union.  This  fee  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  matric- 
ulation or  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall  session. 

A  fee  of  $1.00  per  examination,  payable  in  advance  to  the  Treas- 
urer, will  be  charged  each  student  for  whom  it  is  necessary,  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  to  give  make-up  or  condition  examinations  or 
special  examinations.  The  fee  for  a  "condition"  examination  on  any 
other  but  the  date  set,  will  be  $2.00. 

See  Law  School  section  for  special  rules.  < 

The  matriculation  fee  of  Freshmen  and  new  students  is  distinct 
from  the  tuition  and  must  be  paid  when  the  student  decides  to  enter 
the   University. 

ARTS  AND   SCIENCES. 
As  the  institution  is  not  endowed,  it  is  entirely  dependant  for  its 
support  on  the  fees  paid  for  tuition. 

Tuition  for  all  classes  (for  the  Academic  year) $80.00 

Physics  or  Chemistry,  Laboratory  fee 10.00 

Biology,    Laboratory   fee 50.00 

Breakage  deposit,  Laboratory  students 10.00 

Marquette    Union    fee : 5.00 

Athletic  Association  fees 5.00 

Condition  examination  (on  date  set) 1.00 

Condition  examination,  not  on  date  set 2.00 

Diploma  fee,  graduation  A.B.,   B.S 10.00 

Fee  for  other  diplomas  in  Arts  course 10.00 

Payments  for  tuition,  etc.,   must  be  made  semi-annually   in  ad- 
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vance.     No  deduction  is  allowed  for  absence,  except  in  case  of  dis- 
missal or  protracted  illness. 

FIRST   COLLEGIATE   MEDICAL   YEAR. 

Matriculation    $  5.00 

Tuition    80.00 

Marquette   Union  fee 5.00 

Athletic     5.00 

Biology     50.00 

Use   of   Microscope    5.00 

Chemistry 10.00 

Chemistry  (breakage  deposit)    10.00 

SECOND  COLLEGIATE  MEDICAL  YEAR. 

Matriculation   (if  not  previously  matriculated) $  5.00 

Tuition    80.00 

Athletic 5.00 

Marquette    Union    fee 5.00 

Biology     50.00 

Use  of  Microscope    5.00 

Chemistry     15.00 

Chemistry  (breakage  deposit) 10.00 

Physics    10.00 

Students  whose  accounts  with  the  Treasurer  are  not  settled  will 
not  be  admitted  to  examination. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance.  The  tuition  is  payable  semi- 
annually, in  advance. 

(Registration  and  payment  of  fees  are  made  at  the  Arts  and 
Science  College,  Grand  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street.) 

College    of    Dentistry. 
Freshman  Year. 

Matriculation,  payable  before  Oct.  1st $10.00 

Marquette    Union    fee 5.00 

Tuition,  first  semester,  payable  Oct.  1st 100.00 

Tuition,  second  semester,  payable  Feb.  1st 100.00 

Total  fees,  first  year 215.00 

Sophomore  Year. 

Tuition,  first  semester,  payable  Oct.  1st 100.00 

Marquette    Union    fee 'r,-°° 

Tuition,    second    semester,   payable   Feb.    1st 100.00 

Total   fees,    second    year 205.00 
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Junior  Year. 

Tuition,  first  semester,  payable  Oct.  1st 100.00 

Marquette    Union    fee 5.00 

Tuition,   second   semester,   payable   Feb.    1st 100.00 

Total  fees,  third  year 205.00 

Senior  Year. 

Tuition,  first  semester,  payable  Oct.  1st 100.00 

Marquette    Union    fee 5.00 

Tuition,   second   semester,   payable   Feb.    1st 100.00 

Graduation  Fee,  payable  May  1st 15.00 

Total  fees,  fourth  year 220.00 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  classes  until  the  fees  for  the  current 
semester  are  paid.  No  exception  will  be  made  and  students  should 
come  prepared.  Tuition  fees  once  paid  cannot  under  any  circum- 
stances be  returned.  Tickets  cannot  be  transferred.  Matriculation 
fees  once  paid  cannot  be  returned  or  transferred.  Students  agree 
to  these  conditions  when  paying  fees. 

Students  transferring  from  other  dental  schools  are  required  to 
pay  the  matriculation  fee. 

An  annual  athletic  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  each  student, 
which  admits  him  to  all  local  games  played  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Athletic  Association.  This  fee  is  payable  on  October  1.  No  student 
is  excused  from  the  payment  of  this  fee.  An  annual  fee  of  $5.00  is 
charged  each  male  student  annually  for  membership  in  the  Marquette 
Union. 

A  fee  of  $1.00  per  examination  payable  in  advance  to  the  Reg- 
istrar, will  be  charged  each  student  for  whom  it  is  necessary,  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  to  give  make-up  or  condition  examinations  or 
special  examinations. 

No  laboratory  fees  or  other  fees  than  those  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  text  are  charged. 

School    of    Economics. 

Tuition  for   part-time   evening   courses   is   as   follows:      For  two 
hours  of  credit  weekly  during   one   academic   year,   $25;    during   one 
term,  $15;  for  three  hours  of  credit  weekly  during  one  academic  year, 
$35;  for  four  hours,  $45. 
For  Degree  and  Diploma  Courses: 

Matriculation  fee $     5.00 

Tuition  for  the  Academic  year 125.00 

First  semester,  $75.00. 
Second  semester,  $50.00. 
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Athletic  fee 5.00 

Marquette   Union  fee 5.00 

Graduation  fee 10.00 

Certificate    fee 5.00 

Laboratory  fee,  Chemistry  or  Physics 10.00 

Breakage  deposit  for  Laboratory  students 10.00 

Conditional  examination  fee   (on  date  set) 1.00 

Conditional   examination  fee    (not  no   date   set) 2.00 

Commerce  Club  fee,  per  semester .50 

Special  day  students,  who  take  less  than  16  hours  a  week,  will 
pay  $4.00  for  each  semester  hour  of  study. 

Students  entering  during  the  second  semester  will  pay  one-half 
of  the  year's  tuition. 

A  proportionate  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  every  hour  above 
sixteen,  $7.50  per  hour. 

Fees  of  $25  or  less  must  be  paid  in  advance;  fees  for  more  than 
$25  are  payable  three-fifths  in  advance  and  two-fifths  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  semester. 

No  student  once  enrolled  in  any  course  will  be  allowed  to  with- 
draw except  for  very  grave  reasons. 

College   of   Applied    Science   and    Engineering. 

Tuition  for  the  Academic  year $125.00 

First  Term,  $75.00. 

Second  Term,  $50.00. 

Matriculation    (Payable    Once) 5.00 

Marquette   Union   fee 5.00 

Athletic    fee 5.00 

Chemistry    5.00 

For  details  as  to  expenses  and  fees,  see  Engineering  Section. 

School   of   Journalism. 

The  rates  of  tuition  and  the  fees  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
are  the  same  as  those  applying  to  the  College  of  Economics. 

College  of  Law. 

Matriculation  fee $  5.00 

Graduation  fee 10.00 

Tuition  for  Day  Coure  per  Semester 60.00 

Athletic  fee  for  Day  Students 5.00 

Marquette   Union  fee 5.00 

Tuition  for  Night  Course  per  Semester 40.00 

Special  Examination  fee 5.00 

1.     Tuition    is    payable   strictly   in   advance   at   the   beginning   of 
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each  semester.  Students  who  fail  to  obtain  a  card  from  the  treasurer 
at  the  time  of  enrollment  or  within  ten  days  after  the  opening  of  the 
semester  will  be  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  the  classes. 

2.  An  additional  fee  of  $2.00  will  be  exacted  of  all  students  who 
have  not  obtained  a  Treasurer's  card  within  10  days  of  the  day  of 
registration. 

3.  Fees  are  in  no  case  refunded,  but  students  who  have  paid 
tuition  for  any  semester  and  have  become  unable,  through  sickness 
or  other  unavoidable  cause,  to  attend  will  be  credited  the  amount  on 
any  subsequent  term  they  may  attend. 

4.  Candidates  for  degrees  must  pay  all  fees  ten  days  before 
Commencement. 

5.  Students  permitted  to  take  special  examinations  for  the  re- 
moval of  conditions  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $5  for  each  such 
examination. 

School  of  Medicine. 
No  student  will  be  admitted  to  classes  before  the  fees  for  the 
current  semester  have  been  paid.  No  exception  will  be  made  and 
students  should  come  prepared.  Tuition  and  fees  once  paid  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  be  returned.  Tickets  cannot  be  transferred. 
Students  make  an  implicit  contract  with  the  institution  to  observe 
these  conditions  when  they  pay  their  dues. 

First,  Second  and  Third  Years. 

Matriculation    (if  not  previously  matriculated) $     5.00 

Tuition    225.00 

Breakage  deposit   (partly  returnable) 25.00 

Marquette   Union  fee 5.00 

Athletic     5.00 

Fourth  Year. 

Matriculation    (if  not  previously  matriculated) $     5.00 

Tuition 225.00 

Marquette   Union  fee 5.00 

Athletic 5.00 

Graduation  25.00 

After  deducting  unnecessary  waste,  breakage,  damage  and  loss, 
the  balance  of  the  breakage  deposit  will  be  refunded  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Supplementary  examination  fee,  $3.00. 

Fees  for  Special  and  Graduate  Students. 

Special   students  will   pay  a   pro  rata  fee   conditional   upon  the 
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amount   and  character   of  courses   taken,   the   Dean   consulting   with 
the  instructors  involved. 

Graduates  in  medicine  of  this  or  any  other  school  will  be  wel- 
comed and  given  the  freedom  of  the  institution  in  all  the  clinical 
and  didactic  branches.  For  laboratory  courses,  adjustment  of  fees 
will  be  made  by  the  Dean  in  consultation  with  the  laboratory  in- 
structors on  the  basis  of  the  nature  of  the  work  done  and  the  num- 
ber of  hours  engaged. 

Fees  for  Summer  Courses. 

For  inquiries  as  to  fees,  courses,  etc.,  address  the  Secretary. 

Conservatory  of  Music 

Note— No  lesson  of  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  onehalf  hour 
nor  less  than  one  lesson  per  week  will  be  given. 

Piano. 

Ten  Ten  Ten 

V2  hour  %  hour  1  hour  or  2 
Lessons  Lessons  V2  hr.Lessons 

Prof.    Semmann    $30.00  $45.00  $60.00 

Prof.    Adams-Buell    30.00  45.00  60.00 

Mr.    Bumbalek    20.00  30.00  40.00 

Mr.    Carre    15.00  22.50  10.00 

Miss  Flaherty   12.50  18.75  25.00 

Miss  Packman 12.50  18.75  25.00 

Miss  Christoph   10.00  15.00  20.00 

Miss  Jacobson 10.00  15.00  20.00 

Miss    Fleer    10.00  15.00  20.00 

Miss   Wilk    10.00  15.00  20.00 

Miss    Hollitz    10.00  15.00  20.00 

Miss   Booz    \ 10.00  15.00  20.00 

Miss    Riley     7.50  11.25  15.00 

Miss   Dallmann-Clasen    7.50  11.25  15.00 

Miss  Feldmeier 7.50  11.25  15.00 

Miss   Sichling    7.50  11.25  15.00 

Voice  Culture. 

Ten 
V2  hour 
Lessons 

Mr.    Wegener    : $30.00 

Miss   Watts 25.00 

Mrs.  Schwarzrock 25.00 

Mrs.  Ebert    15.00 

M iss    Musil     10.00 
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Violin. 

Ten  Ten                Ten 
V2  hour     %  hour  1  hour  or  2 

Lessons  Lessons  V2  hr.  Lessons 

Prof.   Fink    $20.00  $30.00             $40.00 

Prof.  Bach    15.00  22.50               30.00 

Miss   Schrup    12.50  18.75               25.00 

Miss   Schmidt    7.50  10.00               15.00 

Note — Class  lessons  are  also  given  in  Vocal  Culture  and  Violin. 
These  classes  are  made  up  of  two,  three  or  four  pupils.  Prices,  0.25, 
0.50,  0.75,  $1.00,  and  $1.25  per  pupil. 

Violoncello. 

Ten  Ten  Ten 

V2    hour         %    hour  1   hour 

Lessons  Lessons  Lessons 

Gustav  Keller   $20.00  $30.00  $40.00 

Mr.   Bach    15.00  22.50  30.00 

Orchestral  Instruments,  from  $10  to  $20  per  term  of  ten  weeks. 
Competent  teachers. 

Harmony,  Counterpoint  (Individual  Instruction). 

V2  hour       %  hour     1  hour 

Lessons       Lessons     Lessons 

Prof.  Semmann $2.00  $3.00  $4.00 

Public    School    Music. 
Miss    Watts     $2.00  4.00 

Keyboard  Harmony. 

Class  Private 

1  hour  V2   hour 

Miss  Packman $5.00  $10.00 

Orchestra  Class. 
Gustav  Bach,   Director. 

To  Students $2.50 

To  Non-Students   5.00 

Languages. 
Mr.  Fyans   Terms  upon  application 

Dramatic  Art. 

V2  hour  %  hour     1  hour 

Lessons  Lessons     Lessons 

Prof.    Zavadil $15.00  22.50             $30.00 

Miss  Treis    10.00  15.00               20.00 
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Class  Lessons. 

Ensemble  (instrumental  and  vocal) .  .  .  .$0.25  per  lesson. 

Teachers'  Class 50  and  $0.75  per  lesson. 

Harmony   50  and  $0.75  per  lesson. 

General  Musical  Theory: 

For  Students 4.00  for  the  course. 

For  Outsiders 8.00  for  the  course. 

In  Class  of  Three  9.00  for  the  full  course. 

History  of  Music,  for  students 4.00  for  the  course. 

History  of  Music,  for  outsiders 8.00  for  the  course. 

Children's  Literature  Classes  [$2.50  per  term,  class  of  four. 

Physical  Culture  [  5.00  per  term,  class  of  eight. 

Children's  Chorus  Class 2.50  per  term. 

Kindergarten 2.50  per  term. 

Practice  Pianos. 

The  Conservatory  furnishes  Practice  Pianos  as  follows: 

One  hour  a  day,  per  term $3.00 

Two  hours  a  day,  per  term 5.00 

Every   additional   hour 2.00 

Fees  for  Diplomas,  Etc. 

Diploma    or    Certificate $15.00 

Statement,  Normal  Course 2.50 

Private    Examination    (See    page    14) 2.50 

Free  and  partial  scholarships  will  be  granted,  as  is  customary  in 
all  large  Schools  of  Music,  to  talented  students  without  means.  Ex- 
amination of  such  applicants  will  take  place  September  3rd,  1920. 

LIVING    EXPENSES. 

Good  board  and  lodging  can  be  secured  near  the  University  at  the 

rate  of  $8  to  $10  per  week. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  a  rough  estimate  of  the  living 

expenses  of  a  student  for  a  college  year: 

Lowest.     Average.  Liberal. 

Board    and    Room $288.00       $324.00       $360.00 

Laundry    30.00  40.00  50.00 

Incidentals    50.00  75.00         100.00 

Totals    $368.00       $439.00       $510.00 

A  faculty  committee  examines  all  boarding  and  rooming  houses 
and   an   approved   list   may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar.     This  list 
will  not  be  mailed  out.     The  sunply  of  rooming  and  boarding  places 
atly  exceeds  the  demand   and   no  prospective  student  should  antic 
Ipate  any  trouble. 
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OPPORTUNITY   FOR  SELF-SUPPORT 

Because  of  its  location  in  Milwaukee,  a  city  of  half  a  million  in- 
habitants, the  manufacturing  center  of  America,  Marquette  Uni- 
versity offers  unparalleled  advantages  to  the  needy  student.  It  is 
very  easy  for  students  to  earn  their  board.  For  a  couple  of  hours' 
service  in  cafes,  hotels,  or  restaurants  many  of  the  students  get  their 
meals.  Others  earn  enough  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  to  help  consider- 
ably towards  their  expenses.  There  are  many  who  are  able  to  earn 
all  their  living  and  boarding  expenses  while  keeping  up  with  their 
studies.  With  regard  to  school  expenses,  it  will  be  well  to  remember 
that  the  schedule  of  expenses  at  Marquette  is  to  be  understood  as 
differing  in  meaning  from  like  schedules  in  other  colleges. 

While  there  are  some  few  fees  in  addition  to  the  regular  tuition, 
at  Marquette  University,  the  sum  total  of  tuition  and  fees  is  consid- 
erably less  than  the  fees  of  those  colleges  that  have  practically  no 
tuition,  but   only  laboratory  fees. 

The  student  should  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the  Students' 
Free  Employment  Bureau. 

Additional  information  concerning  employment  will  be  cheerfully 
given,  but  the  University,  as  such,  does  not  bind  itself  to  secure  posi- 
tions for  all  prospective  students. 

PERMANENT  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  Permanent  Scholarship  is  founded  by  the  gift  of  $1,500;  it 
entitles  the  founder  at  all  times  to  keep  one  scholar,  designated  by 
him  and  acceptable  to  the  Faculty,  free  at  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  or  at  the  Academy.  If  the  founder  fails  to  name  an  incum- 
bent, the  scholarship  will  be  conferred  upon  some  needy  and  deserv- 
ing student. 

The  following  Permanent   Scholarships  have  been  donated: 

The  Father  Bosche  Scholarship,  by  the  Members  of  the  Gesu 
Parish,  1913. 

The  Loyola  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Phelan  Scholarship,  by  Miss  Catherine  Phelan. 

The  Marquette  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Anton  V.  Romadka  Scholarship. 

The  Xavier  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Johnson  Scholarship,  in  memory  of  George  and  Geo.  F. 
Johnson. 

The  Berchmans  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Merton  Scholarship,  by  Hon.  Ernest  Merton,  of  Waukesha, 
Wis. 
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ORGANIZATIONS. 

MARQUETTE  ENGINEERING  ASSOCIATION. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  bring  the  students  into  closer 
sympathy  and  relationship, — to  encourage  professional  spirit  and 
interest, — and  to  combine  the  necessary  social  elements  with  the  intel- 
lectual work  of  the  course.  Meetings  are  held  at  stated  times,  at 
which  members  of  the  associations,  or  of  the  faculty,  or  invited  guests 
give  addresses  on  technical  subjects  of  interest;  smokers,  and  social 
events  are  arranged  at  longer  intervals.  Athletic  events  with  the 
other  University  departments  likewise  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
association. 

The  Engineering  faculty  are  honorary  members,  and  it  is  through 
this  organization  that  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment find  their  expression. 

PHILOSOPHERS'  CLUB. 

Members  of  the  departments  of  Economics,  Journalism,  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  Law  who  are  in  the  classes  of  Philosophy,  are  eligible  to 
this  organization  which  has  for  its  object  the  discussion  of  philosoph- 
ical questions.  The  meetings  are  held  every  second  week  throughout 
the  academic  year. 

Each  member  chooses  his  own  subject  and  when  he  has  expressed 
his  views  an  open  discussion  by  the  club  takes  place.  The  views  as 
advanced  afe  criticized  and  supplemented  by  facts  and  thoughts  from 
all  present. 

THE   MARQUETTE   UNIVERSITY   COMMERCE   CLUB. 

In  the  fall  of  1916  the  Marquette  University  Commerce  Club  was 
formed  in  the  College  of  Economics.  With  an  excellent  program  ar- 
ranged for  the  coming  year,  this  club  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  profitable  features  of  the  work  of  the  department. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commerce  Club  is  to  prepare  the  Economics 
students  of  the  University  more  efficiently  for  work  as  business  men 
and  to  bring  them  into  closer  touch  with  the  commercial  world.  To 
this  end  meetings  are  held  every  two  weeks  throughout  the  year, 
devoted  alternately  to  student  programs  and  addresses  by  men  who 
are  prominent  in  the  business  circles  of  Milwaukee  and  other  cities. 
Investigations  of  the  workings  of  prosperous  business  establishments 
arc  made  from  time  to  time. 

All  students  of  the  College  of  Economics  are  entitled  to  become 
members  of  the  Commerce  Club. 

The  co-operation  of  the  loading  business  men  of  Milwaukee  in 
the  work  of  the  Commerce  Club  insures  for  its  members  a  connection 
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the  value  of  which  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  The  transition  from 
school  to  active  business  life  is  always  a  difficult  one.  The  opportun- 
ities offered  by  the  Commerce  Club  for  overcoming  this  difficulty 
will  increase  with  the  years  and  activity  of  the  organization. 

THE  BANDEROLE. 

The  Banderole,  the  honor  fraternity  of  the  College  of  Economics, 
was  organized  in  1917.  The  purpose  of  this  fraternity  is  to  cultivate 
and  further  high  ideals  and  to  encourage  loyalty  and  service.  Mem- 
bers of  the  department  are  eligible  to  the  fraternity  provided  they 
meet  with  the  necessary  requirements  for  admission.  These  require- 
ments are  based  on  scholarship,  on  upright  character  and  on  an  active 
display  of  loyalty  and  service  to  the  University  and  the  College  of 
Economics. 

The  affairs  of  the  Banderole  are  in  the  hands  of  the  active  mem- 
bers, who  direct  the  policy  of  the  fraternity  and  maintain  its  pur- 
pose and  aims. 

Candidates  are  notified  months  in  advance  of  their  prospective  ad- 
mission into  the  fraternity,  and,  if  they  pass  their  period  of  probation 
successfully,  are  initiated  into  the  organization  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester.  Students  are  not  eligible  to  the  fraternity  during 
their  first  year  at  the  school. 

ECONOMICS  DEBATING   SOCIETY. 

Business  men  today  are  paying  close  attention  to  their  use  of 
oral  English,  in  order  that  they  may  make  the  most  of  their  opportun- 
ities. Even  outside  the  confines  of  business  more  and  greater  respon- 
sibilities are  each  year  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  prominent  business 
men.  This  is  essentially  an  age  of  activity,  and  the  business  man 
holds  the  center  of  the  stage.  He  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  leader 
in  every  line  of  public  action. 

To  fulfil  these  new  responsibilities  the  influential  business  man 
must  be  as  conversant  with  the  principles  of  oral  English  as  he  is 
with  the  principles  that  underlie  effective  business  writing.  He  must 
have  the  power  to  impress  his  message  upon  his  audience  with  the 
same  force  of  logic  and  consecutive  thinking  which  he  applies  to  his 
business  affairs. 

To  prepare  the  student  of  the  Economics  department  for  this 
wider  field  of  influence,  the  Economics  Debating  Society  was  estab- 
lished in  1917.  During  the  past  two  years  meetings  were  held  every 
two  weeks  and  current  industrial,  civic,  social  and  political  questions 
were  discussed.  Besides  regular  debates,  essays,  speeches,  extempore 
discussions,  voice  culture  and  parliamentary  practice  are  the  practical 
means  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  Society. 

The  work  of  the  Debating  Society  is  directly  connected  with  the 
classes  in  English  and  all  day  students  are  required  to  take  part  in  its 
activities. 
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NATIONAL  COMMERCE  FRATERNITY. 

Delta  Chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi  fraternity  was  installed  at 
Marquette  University  in  the  Robert  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics 
in  April  1920.  Delta  Sigma  Pi  is  a  national  professional  commerce 
fraternity  organized  to  foster  the  study  of  business  in  universities; 
to  encourage  scholarship  and  the  association  of  students  for  their 
mutual  advancement  by  research  and  practice;  to  promote  closer 
affiliation  between  the  commercial  world  and  students  of  commerce 
and  to  further  a  higher  standard  of  commercial  ethics  and  culture 
and  the  civic  and  commercial  welfare  of  the  community. 

Each  year  Delta  Chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi  will  present  a  gold 
key  to  that  senior  in  the  department  who,  upon  graduation,  ranks 
highest  in  scholarship,  leadership  and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 
The  award  of  this  key  will  be  made  by  the  faculty  of  the  College 
of  Economics  irrespective  of  membership  in  Delta  Sigma  Pi. 

MARQUETTE    ORATORICAL   SOCIETY. 
Organized  1883. 

This  society  aims  by  weekly  exercises  in  debating,  essay-writing, 
recitations,  criticisms  and  extempore  speaking  to  prepare  the  mem- 
bers for  public  speaking  and  to  increase  their  fund  of  information 
on  questions  of  history,  literature  and  political  economy.  Membership 
is  open  to  students  of  all  the  departments  of  the  University. 

The  Moderator  is  a  member  of  the  College  faculty,  appointed  by 
the  President  of  Marquette  University.  The  other  officers  are  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  society. 

THE   MARQUETTE   UNIVERSITY  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Moderator Rev.    T.    H.    Devlin,    S.    J. 

Director Henry  Winsauer 

I.  VOCAL. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  GLEE  CLUB. 

Students  in  any  of  the  University  departments,  having  the  neces- 
sary qualifications,  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Glee  Club.  Two 
half-hour  periods  weekly  are  given  to  vocal  culture,  accompanied  by 
instruction  in  musical  theory  and  correct  interpretation.  Four  part 
compositions  in  medium  difficulty  form  the  basis  of  the  exercises. 
Regularity  in  attendance  at  club  rehearsals  is  imperative  and  an  abso- 
lute condition  of  membership. 

II.  INSTRUMENTAL. 

1.  The  Marquette  University  Mandolin  Club. 

2.  The  Marquette  Orchestra. 

3.  Marquette   University  Brass  Band. 
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MARQUETTE    UNIVERSITY   ATHLETIC   ASSOCIATION. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  furnish  the  students  with  the 
best  facilities  for  the  promotion  of  general  athletics.  Realizing  the 
necessity  of  suitable  recreation  and  relaxation  of  both  mind  and  body 
for  those  engaged  in  mental  pursuits,  the  University  authorities  have 
at  all  times  encouraged  manly  sports  among  the  students.  However, 
only  those  who  are  regular  in  class  attendance  and  up  to  the  standard 
in  class  work  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  athletic  contests  in  which 
the  University  is  represented. 

All  students  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  five  dollars, 
which  entitles  them,  without  further  charge,  to  attend  all  athletic 
events  in  Milwaukee,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  University. 
The  Association,  newly  organized  in  1913,  is  managed  by  a  Board  of 
Control,  representing  the  Faculty,  the  Alumni  and  the  Student-body. 

MARQUETTE  UNION. 

Marquette  Union,  a  common  meeting  ground  for  all  students  of 
all  departments,  was  voted  for  unanimously  at  a  large  student  mass- 
meeting  during  the  year  1919-1920.  The  need  of  such  an  organization 
has  been  keenly  felt  since  the  enrollment  exceeded  three  thousand 
students.  That  close  fellowship  found  possible  when  the  University's 
enrollment  was  between  500  and  600  students  was  found  to  be  im- 
possible after  the  number  reached  the  2,000  mark. 

The  general  aims  of  the  Union  are:  (1)  To  create  a  real  democracy 
among  the  students,  (2)  To  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  among 
the  students,  (3)  To  develop  a  sense  and  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
student  for  self-government,  (4)  To  effect  a  harmonizing  and  refin- 
ing influence  upon  the  students'  minds. 

The  students  agreed  unanimously  that  each  male  student  shall 
pay  a  yearly  $5  fee  for  the  maintenance  of  this  Union  which  shall 
have  its  headquarters  in  a  recently  purchased  private  residence  on 
the  University  grounds,  that  has  been  remodeled  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  organization. 

THE  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  organization  of  an  Alumni  Association  was  made  in 
1893,  and  the  society  formed  lasted,  as  the  "Marquette  College  Alumni 
Association,"  until  1915.  With  the  development  into  university  lines, 
came  other  Alumni  organizations,  among  the  various  departments. 
While  certain  of  them  flourished,  others  languished,  and  in  spite  of  an 
effort  to  unify  their  aims  and  activities,  little  was  accomplished,  be- 
cause of  the  evident  lack  of  close  relations  between  the  existing  or- 
ganizations. To  remedy  the  defect,  and  to  secure  a  strong,  effective 
Alumni  Association  for  the  University,  it  was  agreed  by  the  members 
of  the  different  departmental  organizations  to  merge  all  into  one  body, 
that  should  represent  the  spirit  and  aims  of  Marquette  University, 
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and  so  enlist  for  common  effort  ALL  the  Alumni,  for  the  support 
and  advancement  of  their  Alma  Mater,  in  all  her  fields  of  endeavor. 
On  Thursday,  Nov.  28,  1915,  members  of  the  various  Alumni 
bodies  of  Marquette  University,  with  cordial  agreement  and  good-will, 
met  and  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  reorganization  of  Alumni,  a 
merging  of  all  existing  Alumni  societies,  into  one — THE  MAR- 
QUETTE UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION.  In  pursuance 
of  the  unanimous  wish  of  those  present,  the  organization  was  effected, 
a  constitution  and  a  set  of  by-laws  were  adopted. 

Officers   1920-1921. 

L.  W.  Slensby,  A.B.,  LL.B President 

N.  Gleason,  B.C.S Secretary-Treasurer 

Vice  Presidents — Anthony  Lukaszewski,  A.B.;  N.  E.  Uelman, 
D.D.S.;  Leo  Mullaney,  A.B.,  LL.B.;  Corinne  Hollitz,  Mus.B. 

To  preserve  and  encourage  the  Alumni  spirit,  frequent  gatherings 
for  business  and  social  purposes,  monthly  luncheons  and  an  annual 
banquet  are  proposed,  thus  keeping  the  Alumni  in  touch  with  one 
another  and  with  the  student-body  of  the  University. 

SODALITY  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION,  B.  V.  M. 

This  Association  is  composed  of  Catholic  students,  its  general  ob- 
ject being  the  cultivation  of  a  religious  spirit  among  its  members, 
and  the  practice  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.  The  par- 
ticular object  of  the  Students'  Sodality  is  to  develop  in  the  young  men 
who  compose  it,  the  intelligent  Faith,  the  Christian  character  which 
should  mark  Catholics  who  by  their  education  and  fuller  training, 
ought  to  be  leaders  in  its  student-body,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Sodal- 
ity to  encourage  the  Catholic  students  to  labor  for  the  achievement 
and  preservation  of  this  standard. 

The  Sodalists  meet  at  8:00  and  9:05  A.  M.  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing, in  the  Students'  Chapel,  1115  Grand  Avenue,  for  Mass,  Office  and 
Instruction. 

Faculty  Director:  Rev.  John  P.  McNichols,  S.  J. 

THE    APOSTLESHIP    OF    PRAYER,    LEAGUE    OF    THE 
SACRED  HEART. 

This  organization  seeks  to  procure  a  happy  means  of  fulfilling  the 
command  of  God,  "Pray  always,"  by  giving  to  even  the  ordinary  daily 
action  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

The  members  hope  by  this  means  to  further  the  designs  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  they  league  themselves  with  Him  to  procure  the  spread 
of  the  grace  of  salvation  to  all  men. 

Director:   Rev.   H.  M.  Finnegan,   S.  J. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

MARQUETTE  TRIBUNE. 

The  Tribune  is  the  official  weekly  newspaper  of  the  University. 
It  is  issued  from  the  school's  own  printshop  being  edited,  managed 
and  printed  by  the  students  of  the  School  of  Journalism.  The  board 
of  editors  and  managers  is  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  Journalism. 
The  aims  of  The  Tribune  are:  To  purvey  news  of  the  University,  to 
aid  in  constructive  work  and  to  afford  the  students  of  Journalism  an 
opportunity  for  actual  practice  in  newspaper  editing,  managing  and 
makeup. 

Director:   Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  J. 

Term:  $1.50  a  year,  five  cents  a  copy.  Advertising  rates  on 
application. 

Manuscripts  and  notes  are  always  subject  to  alteration  by  the 
editor. 

MARQUETTE   UNIVERSITY  JOURNAL. 

The  Journal  is  a  periodical  published  during  the  months  of 
October,  December,  February,  April  and  June,  by  a  board  of  editors 
of  Marquette  University.  Its  aim  is  three-fold:  First,  to  bring  to 
higher  efficiency  the  literary  expression  of  students  of  all  depart- 
ments; Second,  to  chronicle  the  literary,  social  and  athletic  events 
of  the  University;  Third,  to  serve  as  a  channel  of  communication 
between  old  and  attending  students. 

Director:  Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  J. 

Terms:  Twenty-five  cents  a  copy.  Advertising  rates  on  appli- 
cation. 

Manuscripts  and  notes  are  always  subject  to  revision  and  are  to 
be  handed  in  on  the  11th  day  of  the  month  of  publication. 

THE   HILLTOP. 

The  Hilltop  is  the  Marquette  University  annual.  It  is  issued 
from  the  school's  own  printshop,  and  written,  edited,  and  managed 
by  the  students  of  the  entire  school  with  the  able  guidance  of  the 
students  of  the  School  of  Journalism.  Every  department  has  its 
representatives  on  the  business  and  editorial  board. 

The  annual  is  a  review  of  the  school  year  and  a  biography  of  all 
the  graduates.  Everything  and  everybody  in  the  school  is  sure  to 
receive  at  least  a  mention. 

Director:  Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  J. 

Advertising  rates  on  application. 
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MARQUETTE  LAW  REVIEW. 

This  publication  is  issued  quarterly  by  the  students  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Law.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  create  a  bond  between  the 
students  and  the  Alumni  of  the  school  and  to  acquaint  all  lawyers 
with  the  fact  that  the  Cream  City  is  the  locus  in  quo  of  the  most 
progressive  law  school  in  the  middle  west. 

A  resume  of  Wisconsin  law  and  a  discussion  and  exposition  of 
matters  which  are  deemed  of  special  practical  value  to  the  Wisconsin 
Bar  are  contained  in  each  volume. 

It  aims  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Bar  of  Wisconsin,  and,  while  so 
doing,  make  known  the  ideals  of  the  School  and  communicate  its 
spirit. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
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OFFICERS. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J.,  M.A President 

REV.  JOHN  P.  McNICHOLS,  S.  J.,  M.A Dean 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

KATHERINE  L.  FOLEY Registrar 

FACULTY. 

BERNARD  A.  ABRAMS, 

Extension  Courses,  Instructor. 

CHARLES  R.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D., 
Economics,  Professor. 

SISTER  M.  XAVIER  BAGGELER,  S.S.N.D., 
Extension  Courses,  Instructor. 

ROBERT  N.  BAUER,  Ph.G.,  B.S., 
Chemistry,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department. 

ALFRED  V.  BOURSEY,  M.A., 
Modern  Languages,  Professor. 

OSCAR  BURKHARDT, 

Extension  Courses,  Instructor. 

REV.  MARK  A.  CAIN,  S.  J.,  M.A., 
Social  Sciences,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department. 

REV.  THOMAS  J.  CONNERS,  S.  J.,  M.A., 
English,  Professor,  Religion,  Instructor. 

SISTER  M.   MATTHIAS  DALY,   O.S.D.,   A.B., 

Extension  Courses,  Associate  Professor. 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Philosophy,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department. 

SISTER  M.  AMBROSE  FENELON,  S.S.N.D., 
Extension  Courses,  Instructor. 

REV.  HUGO  M.  P.  FINNEGAN,  S.  J., 
Chaplain. 

SISTER  M.  ALEXANDRA   FIECKE,   O.S.F.,  A.B., 

Extension  Courses,  Associate  Professor. 

SISTER  M.  EUTROPIA  FLANNERY,  B.V.M.,  A.B., 

Extension   Courses,    Associate    Professor. 

REV.  A.  F.  FRUMVELLER,  S.  J.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Mathematics,   Professor. 
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JOSEPH  E.   L.  FYANS,  M.A.,   Ph.B., 
Modern  Languages,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department. 

JOHN  GIESEN,  M.A.,  Ph.B., 

Biology,  Instructor. 

MAX  GILBERT,  A.B., 

Chemistry,  Associate  Professor. 

GEORGE  A.  HERMANN, 
Chemistry,  Student  Assistant. 

SISTER  M.  JUTTA  HOLLENBECK,   O.S.F.,  A.B., 

Extension  Courses,  Associate  Professor. 

E.  JOHN  KOELZER,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
English  Instructor. 

REV.  HUGO  B.  MacMAHON,  S.  J.,  M.A., 
Philosophy,  Professor. 

REV.  JOHN  P.  McNICHOLS,  S.  J.,  M.A., 
Public  Speaking,  Professor. 

EDWARD  J.  MENGE,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.S., 
Biology,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department. 

REV.  PAUL  A.  MUEHLMAN,  S.  J.,  M.A., 
Mathematics,   Professor,   Head   of  the  Department. 

LEO.  A.  MULLANEY,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
English  Instructor. 

SISTER  M.  FRANCES  OSWALD,   S.S.N.D.,  A.B., 

Extension  Courses,  Associate  Professor. 

SISTER  M.  JOSEPHINE  RIORDAN,  O.S.D.,  A.B., 
Extension  Courses,  Associate  Professor. 

REV.  CHARLES  L.  ROEMER,  S.  J.,  M.A., 
Ancient  Languages,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department. 

SISTER  M.  JOSITE  ROSE,   O.S.D.,  A.B., 
Extension  Courses,  Associate  Professor. 

SISTER  M.  AUGUSTINE  SCHIELE,  O.S.F.,  A.B., 

Extension  Courses,  Associate  Professor. 

NAND  SINGH,  M.E., 

Chemistry,    Instructor. 
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ROYAL    STEINER,   A.B., 

Economics,  Associate  Professor. 

SISTER  M.  MIRA  STUDER,  O.S.F.,  A.B., 
Extension   Courses,    Associate    Professor. 

REV.  AUGUSTINE  B.  THEISSEN,  S.  J.,  M.A., 
Mathematics,  Professor. 

SISTER  M.  VICTORIA  THIES,  O.S.D.,  A.B., 

Extension  Courses,  Associate  Professor. 

WILLIAM  WORTKOETTER,   S.  J.,  M.A., 
Physics,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department. 

FRANCIS  J.  YEALY,  S.  J.,  M.A., 
English,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

CONTROL. 

Marquette  University  is  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits.  As 
educators  they  aim  to  secure  the  gradual  and  just  development  of 
both  mind  and  heart.  They  recognize  moral  training  as  an  essential 
element  of  education,  and  spare  no  efforts  to  form  the  students  to 
habits  of  virtue,  while  offering  them  every  facility  and  aid  to  the 
highest  mental  culture.  It  is  their  ambition  to  form  men  of  deep 
thought,  solid  principles,  virtuous  habits  and  sound  religious  con- 
victions. 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

The  educational  system  is  substantially  that  of  the  other  colleges 
of  the  Jesuits.  Since  the  publication  of  Hughes'  Loyola  in  the  Great 
Educators  Series,  by  Scribner,  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  and  Swick- 
erath's  Jesuit  Education,  by  Herder,  those  who  are  desirous  of  mak- 
ing either  a  scientific  or  historical  study  of  that  system  have  abun- 
dant sources  of  information. 

CURRICULUM. 

The  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelors'  Degree  will  ordinarily  re- 
quire four  years  for  their  completion.  The  curriculum  is  to  a  large 
extent  a  prescribed  one  and  embraces  instruction  in  the  departments 
of  Philosophy,  Language,  Literature,  History,  Science,  and  Mathe- 
matics. It  is  considered  essential  that  the  branches  which  will  train 
and  develop  all  powers  of  the  mind,  and  will  cultivate  no  one  faculty 
to  an  exaggerated  degree  at  the  expense  of  the  others  should  be  car- 
ried  by  all  students.  The  college  ideal  is  not  to  foster  specialization, 
but  to  cultivate  the  mind,  to  build  up  and  strengthen  true  character, 
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and  to  impart  that  accuracy  of  thought  and  reasoning  and  that 
breadth  of  view  which  must  ever  be  the  foundation  as  well  of  more 
advanced  scholarship  as  of  eminence  in  the  professions  of  other  sta- 
tions in  life. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

To  obtain  these  results  Philosophy  must  be  such  in  reality  as 
well  as  in  name.  It  must  not  content  itself  with  vague  groping  after 
light,  with  teaching  the  history  of  philosophy;  detailing  the  vagaries 
of  the  human  mind,  without  venturing  to  condemn  them;  exposing 
the  contradictory  systems  which  have  held  sway  for  a  time,  without 
any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  fatal  defects  which  caused  them 
to  be  discarded.  It  must  present  a  logical,  unified,  complete  sys- 
tem of  mind-culture  in  accord  with  the  established  laws  of  human 
thought;  it  must  take  its  stand  on  some  definite  propositions  express- 
ive of  truth;  it  must  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  With  such  a 
definite  system  to  defend  against  attack,  the  mind  becomes  more 
acute  and  plastic,  the  logical  powers  are  strengthened,  the  value  of 
a  proof  is  properly  estimated,  the  vulnerable  points  of  error  are 
readily  detected. 

Thus  established,  Marquette  University,  in  its  collegiate  depart- 
ment, gives  an  education  which  prepares  its  beneficiary  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  of  life  and  compete  successfully  in  the  struggle.  This 
will  be  seen  from  a  consideration  of  the  field  covered  by  the  curricu- 
lum. 

DORMITORIES. 

The  College  has  no  dormitories  for  the  accommodation  of  stu- 
dents. Those  coming  from  homes  at  a  distance  from  Milwaukee 
will,  however,  be  able  to  find  board  and  lodging  in  private  families 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  University.  Lists  of  suitable  rooms  will 
be  furnished  on  application.  Students  coming  to  the  city  should 
apply  at  once  at  the  College  office,  1115  Grand  Avenue. 

MORALS  AND  RELIGION. 

The  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  students  are  matters  of 
the  closest  concern  to  the  members  of  the  College  Faculty.  Catholic 
students  are  required  to  follow  the  courses  given  in  religious  instruc- 
tion and  to  be  regular  in  attendance  at  religious  exercises  conducted 
for  their  benefit. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  institution  to  trust  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  honor  of  the  students  in  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  Col- 
lege; yet  for  the  maintaining  of  order  and  discipline,  without  which 
good  results  are  not  attainable,  regular  and  punctual  attendance, 
obedience  to  College  regulations,  serious  application  and  blameless 
conduct  will  be  insisted  on.  Any  serious  neglect  of  these  essential 
points  will  render  the  offender  liable  to  effective  correction  and  even 
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to  dismissal,  if  such  a  measure  should  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
common  good.  Parents  and  guardians  of  students  are  requested  to 
consider  carefully  the  regulations  which  follow,  governing  the  con- 
duct and  diligence  of  students. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

COLLEGE  YEAR. 
The  College  year  begins  the  third  week  in  September  and  in- 
cludes thirty-six  weeks,  which  are  divided  into  two  semesters  of 
eighteen  weeks  each.  There  is  a  Christmas  and  an  Easter  recess. 
Classes  are  not  held  on  legal  holidays,  nor  on  days  observed  as  holy- 
days  of  obligation  in  the  Catholic  church. 

REGULATIONS. 

PUNCTUALITY. 

The  students  must  be  punctual  and  regular  in  their  classes,  as 
failure  in  these  matters  tells  against  good  work  in  their  studies. 
When  a  valid  excuse  is  presented  for  absence,  the  student  is  bound, 
by  extra  work,  to  repair  the  loss  incurred,  and  he  should  consult  his 
instructor  for  advice  in  the  matter.  Unexcused  absence  for  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  any  subject  shall  mean  failure  in  that  branch. 

DISCIPLINE. 

All  students  are  bound  to  upright,  gentlemanly  conduct,  to  dili- 
gence in  study,  and  to  exact  obedience  to  all  requirements  of  order 
and  discipline.  Speech  or  conduct,  offensive  to  good  morals,  will  not 
be  tolerated. 

CATHOLIC  STUDENTS. 

The  religious  training  of  Catholic  students  will  be  supervised  by 
the  college  authorities.  There  is  Mass  every  morning  at  8:30  in  the 
students'  Chapel.  The  students  are  urged  to  be  present  at  this  Mass. 
The  annual  retreat  is  an  obligation  for  all  Catholic  students  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Science. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  REPORTS. 

Written  tests  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  quarter  and  examina- 
tions are  held  at  the  close  of  each  semester.  Reports  are  sent  to 
parents  and  guardians  at  the  close  of  each  quarter  and  each  semes- 
ter. The  College  authorities  earnestly  invite  consultation  concern- 
ing the  welfare  of  individual  students. 

GRADES  OF  SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  following  system  of  grading  is  used  to  indicate  the  student's 
progress  in  his  subjects.     The  standings  represent  the  combined  re- 
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suit  of  examinations  and  class  work.  The  grades  given  are:  A. — 93 
to  100;  B.— 85  to  92;  C— 77  to  84;  D.— 70  to  76;  E.— 60  to  69  (condi- 
tion); F. — 0  to  59  (failure);  *I. — Incomplete;  X. — Absent.  Students 
who  get  a  "Failure"  in  a  subject  must  repeat  the  subject. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

Sea  chapter  on  tuition  and  fees. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES. 

INTERCOLLEGIAN  LATIN  PRIZE.— For  the  best  Latin  essay 
from  competitors  of  the  same  colleges,  a  gold  medal  is  offered  by  the 
Very  Reverend  Provincial  of  the  Missouri  Province. 

ORATORICAL  PRIZE.— A  gold  medal,  presented  in  alternate 
years  by  Mr.  Francis  X.  Boden  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  M.  Grau, 
for  the  best  oration  given  by  a  member  of  the  Marquette  Oratorical 
Society.    Donor  in  1919,  Mr.  F.  X.  Boden. 

PRIZES  FOR  ELOCUTION.— A  gold  medal  is  offered  annually 
for  the  best  speaker  in  the  public  contest;  one  medal  is  offered  each 
class  in  Elocution,  by  members  of  the  M.  U.  Alumni. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ENGLISH  PRIZE.— A  purse  of  $100.00 
($50.00  for  the  first  prize,  $20.00  for  the  second,  $15.00  for  the  third, 
$10.00  for  the  fourth,  and  $5.00  for  the  fifth)  is  offered  yearly  by 
Mr.  D.  F.  Bremner  of  Chicago  for  excellence  in  English  essay  writ- 
ing. The  purse  is  open  to  the  competition  of  the  Jesuit  Colleges  of 
the  Missouri  Province,  which  are: 

St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  St.  Xavier  College,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago,  111.;  St.  Mary's  College, 
St.  Mary's,  Kan.;  Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Neb.;  University  of 
Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
St.  John's  College,  Belize,  British  Honduras;  St.  Ignatius  College, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  St.  John's  University,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Campion  Col- 
lege, Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.;  Sacred  Heart  College,  Denver,  Colo. 


♦Incomplete  means  that  laboratory  requirements  were  not  fulfilled  or  that 
written    assignments    were    not   handed    in    at   the    time    prescribed. 

Students  receiving  a  "condition"  in  a  semester  examination  may  have  the 
privilege  of  another  examination  to  remove  the  "condition."  This  examination  must 
be  taken  during  the  semester  following  the  one  in  which  the  condition  was  incurred. 
Failure  to  remove  the  condition  within  the  appointed  time,  or  failure  to  receive  a 
passing  grade  in  the  second  examination  will  require  the  repetition  of  the  semester's 
work    in    the    study. 
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ADMISSION. 

I.— METHOD   OF   ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  offer  satisfactory  evidence  of 
a  good  moral  character. 

Admission  may  be  had  either  by  certificate  or  by  examination: 

ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE.  A  certificate  from  the  prin- 
cipal of  an  accredited  high  school  in  which  the  student  has  been  pre- 
pared for  college  will  be  accepted.  Official  entrance  blanks  can  be 
secured  by  application  to  the  Registrar  and  should  be  sent  in  as  early 
as  possible  before  the  opening  of  the  school  session  directly  to  the 
Registrar. 

ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION.  An  applicant  who  desires  to 
enter  without  such  a  high  school  certificate  will  be  required  to  pass 
satisfactory  examinations  in  the  required  subjects  mentioned  below 
and  in  such  other  subjects  from  the  list  of  electives  as  he  may  present 
for  entrance. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING.  Candidates  for  ad- 
mission from  other  institutions  of  collegiate  rank,  which  offer  the 
same  or  equal  courses  of  study,  will  be  granted  the  same  standing  as 
at  the  former  institution  upon  presenting  in  advance  of  registration 
(1)  A  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal;  (2)  An  official  transcript  of 
college  credits,  with  specification  of  courses  and  year  when  taken, 
hours  and  grades;  (3)  An  official  certified  statement  of  entrance 
credits  and  conditions  showing  the  length  of  each  course  in  weeks, 
the  number  of  recitations  and  laboratory  exercises  each  week,  the 
length  of  recitation  and  the  mark  secured. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  as  a  candidate  for  a 
degree  after  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year. 

ADMISSION  AS  A  SPECIAL  STUDENT.  Special  students,  not 
candidates  for  a  degree,  will  be  admitted  to  such  courses  as  their 
qualifications  permit.  The  Dean  and  the  Faculty  will  judge  as  to  the 
applicant's  fitness  to  pursue  profitably  desired  subjects.  Special  adult 
students  who  do  not  meet  the  entrance  requirements  may  become  can- 
didates for  a  degree  when  they  have  fulfilled  the  entrance  require- 
ments. 

2.— REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION. 

See  chapter  on  entrance  requirements. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

A  student  registered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  pur- 
sue one  of  the  following  courses: 

1.  A  four-year   course   leading   to   the   degree   of   Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

2.  A  four-year   course   leading   to  the   degree   of   Bachelor 
of  Science. 

3.  A  two-year  pre-medical  college  course  preparing  for  ad- 
mission to  Class  "A"  Medical  Schools. 

4.  A  two-year  Junior  College  course  preparing  for  admission 
to  the  several  professional  schools. 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  have  com- 
pleted before  graduation,  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours* 
(as  a  minimum),  which  shall  include  work  as  follows:  Two  years  of 
English  (12  semester  hours),  two  years  of  Latin  (16  semester  hours), 
two  years  of  Modern  Languages  (16  semester  hours),  one  year  of 
Science  (8  semester  hours),  one  year  of  Mathematics  (6  semester 
hours)  one  year  of  History  (6  semester  hours),  two  years  of  Phil- 
osophy (16  semester  hours). 

In  the  choice  of  electives  each  student  must  be  guided  by  his 
prospective  future  work.  He  must  follow  the  direction  of  his  coun- 
sellor or  of  the  Dean  of  the  College.  In  every  case  of  electives  the 
student  must  have  fulfilled  all  the  work  pre-requisite  to  the  subject 
elected,  and  must  not  make  such  choice  of  electives  as  will  induce  a 
conflict  in  recitation  or  laboratory  periods. 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  have  completed  before  gradua- 
tion one  major  and  two  minors,  one  of  which  shall  be  correlated  with 
his  major  subject,  the  other  to  be  chosen  from  another  group. 

A  major  is  the  amount  of  work  ordinarily  completed  in  three 
years  of  any  study. 

A  minor  is  the  amount  of  work  ordinarily  completed  in  two  years 
of  any  study. 

Elections  for  the  second  semester  must  be  filed  by  members  of 
the  three  upper  classes  with  the  Dean  on  or  before  January  15,  and 
for  the  first  semester  on  or  before  May  20. 

*Catholic  students,  moreover,  will  be  required  to  complete  8  se- 
mester hours  in  Evidences  of  Christian  Religion  in  addition  to  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours  normally  required  for  grad- 
uation. 
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BACHELOR   OF   SCIENCE. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  open 
to  students  who  either  enter  without  Latin  or  who  do  not  wish  to 
continue  this  subject  in  their  college  course.  Candidates  for  the  B.S. 
degree  must  complete  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours  of 
work  which  shall  include  work  as  follows:  Two  years  of  English  (12 
semester  hours),  two  years  of  Modern  Languages  (16  semester  hours), 
two  years  of  Science  (16  semester  hours),  one  year  each  of  Mathe- 
matics and  History  (each  six  semester  hours),  and  two  years  of 
Philosophy  (16  semester  hours). 

Catholic  students  must,  in  addition  to  the  above  requirements, 
complete  eight  semester  hours  of  work  in  Evidences  of  Christian  Re- 
ligion. 

In  the  choice  of  electives  each  student  must  be  guided  by  his 
prospective  future  work  and  must  follow  the  direction  of  his  Coun- 
sellor or  the  Dean  of  the  College.  In  every  case  of  electives  the  stu- 
dent must  have  fulfilled  all  the  work  pre-requisite  to  the  subject 
elected,  and  must  not  make  such  choice  of  electives  as  will  induce  a 
conflict  in  recitation  or  laboratory  periods. 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  have  completed  before  gradua- 
tion, one  major  and  two  minors,  one  of  which  shall  be  correlated  with 
his  major  subject,  the  other  to  be  chosen  from  another  group. 

A  major  is  the  amount  of  work  ordinarily  completed  in  three 
years  of  any  study. 

A  minor  is  the  amount  of  work  ordinarily  completed  in  two  years 
of  any  study. 

Elections  for  the  second  semester  must  be  filed  by  members  of 
the  three  upper  classes  with  the  Dean  on  or  before  January  15,  and 
for  the  first  semester  on  or  before  May  20. 

PRE-MEDICAL   COURSE. 

For  students  preparing  for  the  study  of  Medicine,  a  two-year  col- 
lege course  (at  least  60  semester  hours)  in  addition  to  a  four-year 
course  in  an  approved  high  school,  as  a  minimum  requirement  to  class 
"A"  medical  schools,  is  prescribed  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

To  meet  these  requirements,  a  pre-medical  course  is  offered  by 
the  Marquette  University  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  with  entrance 
requirements  as  scheduled  in  chapter  on  entrance  requirements. 

B.   S.   IN   MEDICINE. 
Students  preparing  for  medicine  may  obtain  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor  of   Science    in    Medicine   by   attending   the   Marquette   University, 
Arti     and     Science     College     two     years    and     the     Marquette     Uni- 
versity, Medical  Department  four  years.     In  their  two  years  of  college 
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work  the  candidate  for  the  B.  S.  degree  must  include  in  his  schedule 
of  prescribed  subjects,  a  course  in  Philosophy,  extending  through 
the  Sophomore  year.  At  the  end  of  his  medical  course,  the  student 
receives  the  B.  S.  in  Medicine  and  the  M.  D.  degree.  The  schedule 
of  subjects  followed  by  pre-medical  students  at  Marquette  University 
is  as  follows: 

Freshman  Year. 
First  Semester  Sem.  Hours  Second  Semester        Sem.  Hours 

Chemistry    1 5  Chemistry  II 5 

Mathematics  1 2  Mathematics   II 2 

English  1 3  English  1 3 

Biology  1 4  Biology  1 4 

Electives One  to  be  chosen      Electives One  to  be  chosen 

French-German  (2)f  French-German  (2)f 

Sophomore  Year. 

First  Semester           Sem.  Hours  Second  Semester        Sem.  Hours 

Chemistry  III 3  Chemistry  III 3 

Quantitative  Analysis  IV.  1  Biology  II 4 

Biology  II 4  Psychology  V 3 

Psychology  V 3  *  Physics  II 3  or  4 

*Physics  1 3  or  4  Electives One  to  be  chosen 

Electives One  to  be  chosen  French-German  (2)t 

French-German  (2)t 


DEGREES. 

BACCALAUREATE  DEGREES. 

The  degrees  conferred  by  the  College  upon  successful  completion 
of  the  respective  courses  are  Bachelor  of  Arts,  (A.  B.)  Bachelor  of 
Science,  (B.  S.).  The  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  degree  (Ph.  B.)  may 
be  given  under  the  conditions  usually  prescribed  by  standard  Uni- 
versities. 

The  conditions  for  the  Baccalaureate  degrees  are  as  follows: 
(a)  The  completion  of  the  four  years',  course  leading  to  the  degree 
for  which  the  student  is  a  candidate;  (b)  a  written  thesis  approved 
by  the  Dean  of  the  College  and  presented  at  least  four  weeks  before 
graduation;  (c)  three-fourths  of  all  work  to  be  accepted  in  fulfill- 
ment of  any  requirement  for  the  degree  must  be  completed  with  a 
grade  of  *C  or  better,  (d)  Residence  of  thirty  semester  hours  in  the 
regular  courses,  or  forty-five  semester  hours  under  other  conditions. 


♦Students    who    have    not    completed    a    course    in    Physics    during    their    high 
course  will  be  required  to   complete   8   semester-hours   during   their   college   course, 
t  Figures   in   parentheses   indicate  semester   hours   credit. 
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GRADUATE  DEGREES. 

MASTER    OF    ARTS. 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  an  A.B.  degree  from  Marquette 
University  or  an  institution  of  equivalent  standing  and  must  devote 
one  year  exclusivly  to  resident  graduate  study.  Two  years — eight 
months  of  which  must  be  in  residence — will  be  required  if  the  candi- 
date's whole  time  is  not  devoted  to  study. 

2.  The  work  must  be  done  in  one  or  two  departments,  and  must 
ordinarily  embrace  one  principal  and  two  secondary  subjects.  It 
must  involve  concentrated  work  in  some  special  field  of  study  in  such 
subjects  as  Philosophy,  History,  Economics,  Law,  Classics,  English, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology.  Advanced  courses  given 
in  certain  professional  schools  of  recognized  universities  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  partial  fulfillment  of  requirements  for  the  A.M.  degree,  but 
under  no  circumstances  may  a  candidate  count  these  same  courses 
toward  a  professional  degree. 

3.  The  candidate  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all 
the  subjects  studied. 

4.  He  must  present  a  typewritten  or  printed  thesis  in  his  major 
subject. 

5:  A  fee  of  $10.00  is  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 

Abbreviations  in  the  announcement  of  courses:  I.  given  during 
the  first  semester.  II.  given  during  the  second  semester.  I.,  II., 
given  throughout  the  year.  I.  or  II.  given  during  the  first  or  second 
semester.  Arabic  numerals  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of 
credit  hours  per  semester. 

ASTRONOMY. 

COURSE  I.— Descriptive  Astronomy.     I.  or  11.;   (2) 

The  solar  system. 

A  descriptive  course  acquainting  the  student  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  leading  facts  regarding  the  sun,  the  moon, 
planets,  and  comets,  including  visits  to  the  observatory  for  telescopic 
observations. 

Stars  and  nebulae. 

A  general  descriptive  course  in  stellar  astronomy,  including  the 


The    degree    of    Master    of    Science,    M.S.,     is    conferred    under    the    same    con- 
dition, :i     above  when   the  major  subject  of  study  has  been   scientific. 

♦Sec 
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study  of  the  principal  constellations  and  nebulae  and  simple  problems 
with  the  celestial  globe. 

COURSE  II.— Practical  Astronomy.     I.  or  II.;   (2) 

Theory  and  use  of  the  sextant,  theodolite,  transit  and  equatorial 
telescope. 

Determination  of  time,  latitude,  longitude  and  azimuth  with  port- 
able instruments. 

To  be  preceded  by  course  I. 

This  course  not  given  1919-'20. 


BIOLOGY. 

COURSE  L— General  Biology.     I.,  II.;    (4) 

This  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  typical  examples  of  the 
four  great  plant  divisions  anatomically  and  physiologically.  The  same 
for  the  eleven  great  groups  of  animals.  This  means  a  study  of  the 
fundamental  properties  of  all  living  things,  their  functions,  struc- 
tures, classification,  habits,  life  histories,  and  evolution.  The  forms 
selected  for  study  illustrate  the  chief  principles  and  generalizations 
of  biology.     Especial  attention  is  given  to  parasitic  forms. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  recitation,  four  hours  laboratory. 

♦COURSE  II.— Comparative  Anatomy.  I.  II.;    (4) 

A  thorough  dissection  of  the  shark,  turtle  and  cat  is  called  for. 
These  will  be  studied  and  interpreted  on  a  basis  of  comparative 
anatomy,  embryology  and  physiology.  General  Embryology — This 
course  includes  the  study  of  cell-division,  maturation,  fertilization, 
cleavage,  formation  of  germ-layers  and  development  of  the  organ 
systems.  Histological  technique  will  be  part  of  the  laboratory  work. 
All  of  the  preceeding  work  will  be  correlated  during  this  course. 

Two  hours  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory. 

COURSE  III.— The  Teaching  of  Biology  L;   (4) 

Special  problems  for  teachers.  Acquaintance  with  biological 
literature.  Choice  of  texts.  Comparison  of  methods.  Biological 
History.     Genetics. 

Three  hours  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory. 

COURSE  IV.— Technic.     II. ;   (1) 

Technic  of  fixation,  sectioning,  staining  and  mounting  of  his- 
tological and  embryological  material  by  parrafine  and  celloidin 
methods. 

Two  hours  laboratory  each  week. 

*Ail  second  year  students  of  Bio'ogy  are  compelled  to  attend  weekl>  meet- 
rigs  where  contemporary  biological  literature  will  be  discussed  and  where  each 
student  must  take  his   turn   in  preparing  and   reading   a  paper. 
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In  addition  to  the  supplementary  reading  assigned  as  regular 
work  all  students  taking  more  than  one  year  in  Biology  must  have 
read  the  following  and  pass  an  oral  examination  thereon: 

Beddard:  Geographical  Distribution. 

Conklin:    Heredity  and   Environment. 

Darwin:  Origin  of  Species. 

Ganong:  The  Living  Plant. 

Huxley:   Man's  Place  in  Nature. 

Kellogg:  Darwinism  Today. 

Locy:  Biology  and  Its  Makers. 

Mendel:  Experiments  in  Plant  Hybridization. 

Morgan:  A  Critique  of  the  Theory  of  Evolution. 

Wallace:  Malay  Archipelago. 

Walter:  Genetics. 

Weismann:  The  Germ  Plasm. 

CHEMISTRY. 

COURSE  I.— Inorganic  Chemistry  I.;   (5) 

The  study  of  the  Elements;  Compounds;  Chemical  combinations 
by  weight;  the  laws  of  definite  and  multiple  proportions.  The  atomic 
and  molecular  theory.  Atomic  weights  and  calculation  of  chemical 
formulas.  Equivalence  of  Elements.  The  laws  of  Charles,  Boyle, 
Avogadro,  and  Gay  Lussac.  Molecular  weights.  Solutions,  freezing 
point  depression  of  solutions,  osmotic  pressure,  chemical  equilibrium, 
Dissociation  of  compounds  in  solution,  ionic  substances  and  the  inter- 
action of  ions.     Non  metallic  elements  and  compounds. 

Three  lectures,  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

COURSE  II.— Inorganic  Chemistry  II.;  (5) 

Review  of  chemical  theory  with  the  study  of  metallic  elements 
and  their  compounds.  The  laboratory  course  consists  of  qualitative 
analysis  with  the  application  of  chemical  theory  to  the  formation 
of  insoluble  compounds.     Separation  of  bases  and  acid  radicals. 

Three  lectures,  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

N.  B. — For  students  who  do  not  care  to  take  the  laboratory 
course  of  two  laboratory  periods  per  week,  a  second  laboratory  course 
of  one  laboratory  period  per  week  is  given. 

COURSE  III.— Organic  Chemistry  I.  II.;  (3) 

The  methods  of  purification  and  the  qualitative  examination  of 
organic  compounds.  General  principles  and  theories  of  organic  chem- 
istry. The  hydrocarbons,  isomerism  of  hydrocarbons,  chlorine  de- 
rivative, alcohols,  ketones,  aldehudes,  organic  acids  and  derivatives 
are  studied  in  detail.  Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  im- 
portant members  of  the  acyclo  and  cyclo  series. 

Two  lectures,  one  two-hour  laboratory  period. 
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COURSE   IV.— Quantitative   Analysis   L;    (1) 

The  use  and  care  of  the  analytical  balance.  A  selected  number 
of  gravimetric  determinations  illustrating  the  methods  of  precipita- 
tion, washing,  drying,  decomposition  and  weighing  of  precipitates. 
The  use  and  care  of  volumetric  apparatus.  Selection  and  use  of 
indicators.  Preparation  and  standardization  of  volumetric  solutions. 
A  selected  number  of  acidimetric,  alkalimetric  and  oxidimetric  de- 
terminations. 

One  two-hour  laboratory  period. 

ENGLISH. 

COURSE  I.— Prose  Composition.     I.,  II.;   (3) 

Required  of  Freshmen  in  the  College  of  Law  and  of  the  Fresh- 
men of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  do  not  take  English  II 
and  III.  Textbook,  lectures  on  the  essentials  and  kinds  of  prose  com- 
position, daily  themes.  This  course  gives  a  thorough  discipline  in 
the  requisites  of  prose  composition.  Students  not  getting  a  pass 
mark  in  this  course  or  in  English  II  and  III  cannot  take  up  any 
other  English  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

COURSE   II.— Poetry.     I.;    (3) 

Required  of  Freshmen  in  the  College  of  Law  and  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  show  that  they  do  not  need  the  discipline 
in  prose  given  in  English  I.  Textbook,  lectures  on  versification  and 
on  the  nature  and  kinds  of  poetry  (dramatic  excepted),  exercises  in 
verse,  critiques  of  poems  and  poets. 

COURSE  III.— Fiction.     II.;   (3) 

Required  of  Freshmen  who  have  taken  English  II.  Textbook, 
lectures  on  fiction,  exercises  in  the  composr  r>:\  0f  the  short  story 
and  novelette,  critiques  and  types  of  fiction,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
briefs. 

COURSE  IV.— Argumentation.     I.,  II.;    (3) 

Required  of  Sophomores  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  English  I  or  English  II  and  III. 
Textbook,  lectures,  study  of  orations  and  arguments,  exercises  in  the 
composition  of  speeches  and  in  the  preparation  of  briefs. 

COURSE  V.  Drama.     I.,  II.;  (3) 

Required  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  Open  to  students  who  have 
passed  in  English  I  or  in  English  II  and  III.  Lectures  on  the  the- 
ory of  comedy  and  tragedy,  study  of  selected  plays,  critiques  of 
standard  plays,  exercises  in  dramatic   composition. 

COURSE  VI.  Essay.     I.,  II.,  (3) 

Required  for  the  A.B.     Open  to  students  who  have  passed  Eng- 
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lish  I  or  English  II  and  III.  Lectures  on  the  critical  and  philoso- 
phical essay,  study  of  selected  essays,  exercises  in  the  composition  of 
the  essay.     (Not  given  1919-'20.) 

N.  B. — For  information  regarding  the  Courses  in  English  in 
the  College  of  Engineering,  the  College  of  Economics  and  the  School 
of  Journalism  see  the  bulletins  of  those  departments. 

GEOLOGY. 

COURSE  I.  II.;  (2) 

General  course  in  Dynamic,  Structural,  Physiographic,  Historical 
and  Economic  Geology.  Principles  of  Petrology,  Mineralogy  and 
Paleontology.  Study  of  the  field  work  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological 
Survey.  The  College  possesses  a  collection  of  the  more  important 
minerals  and  rocks;  in  addition  to  this  the  students  have  access  to 
the  Public  Museum,  the  entire  third  floor  of  which  is  devoted  to 
Geology. 

Lectures,  field  work,  identification  of  life  forms,  recitations  and 
written  exercises. 

Text:   Le  Conte:   Salisbury  and  Chamberlain. 

For  reference:  The  publications  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological 
Survey  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey's  Monographs  and 
Bulletins.      (Not  given  1919-'20.) 

COURSE  I.— I.,  II.;  (1) 

The  Church  as  a  Means  of  Salvation:  The  Last  Things:  Chris- 
tian Duties  toward  God,  Ourselves  and  Our  Neighbor:  Special  Chris- 
tian Duties:   Christian  Perfection. 

COURSE    II.— I.,   II.;    (2) 

Grace:  The  Means  of  Grace,  the  Sacraments,  etc. 

COURSE  III.— I.,  11.;   (3) 

Revelation,  Its  Possibility  and  Necessity;  The  Church  of  God: 
The  Christian  Dispensation:  The  Catholic  Church. 

COURSE  IV.— I.,  II. ;   (1) 

The  Constitution  of  the  Church:  Her  Claims:  Her  Office:  The 
Existence,  Nature,  Attributes  of  God:  The  Basis  of  Morality:  Law: 
Good  and  Evil. 

LANGUAGES— MODERN. 

FRENCH 
COURSE  I.— Elementary  French  I.;   (2) 

This  course  includes  a  careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  the  es- 
sentials  of  grammar  the  use   of  the  tenses   of  the   indicative   mood. 

Text:  Fraser  and  Squair's  Shorter  French  Course. 
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COURSE  II.— Continuation  of  Course  I.,  II. ;   (2) 

The  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

Text:  Fraser  and  Squair's  Shorter  French  Course  completed. 
Conversation. 

COURSE  III.— Second  Year  French  I.;   (2) 

Further  study  of  the  grammar,  especially  syntax;  Reading  of 
contemporary  French  prose,  plays,  conversation,  composition,  dicta- 
tion. Prerequisite  Course  I.  or  its  equivalent,  (one  year  of  college 
or  two  years  of  high  school  French.) 

Text:    Fraser  and   Squair's   Complete   Grammar. 

COURSE  IV.— Continuation  of  above  course.    II.;  (2) 

COURSE  V.— French  Journalism.     I.;    (3) 

Reading  and  translation  of  a  French  periodical;  themes  modelled 
on  articles  read.  Prerequisite  course  I.,  or  one  year  of  college  or 
two  years  of  high  school  French. 

COURSE  VI.— II.;    (3) 

Continuation  of  course  III.  and  exercises  on  French  syntax. 

COURSE  VII.— French  Classics  I  or  II.;    (3) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  II.     It  includes  selected 
works  from  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  etc.  also,  a  survey  of  French 
literature.     Students  may  choose  this  course  instead  of  course  V. 
COURSE   VIII.— French   Composition  I.   or  II.;    (3) 

Students  are  admitted  to  this  course  only  by  special  permission 
of  the  instructor.  A  text  on  practical  topics  of  every  day  life  is 
used.     Prerequisite  course  I. 

GERMAN. 

COURSE   I.— Elementary   German   I.,   II.;    (2) 

Grammar,  prose  composition,  reading  of  short  stories  by  modern 
writers. 

Text:  Thomas'  German  Grammar. 

COURSE  II.— Advanced  German  I.,  II.;    (2) 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  I.  or 
two    years'    of    high    school    German.      Reading    of    selections    from 
Schiller,    Lessing,    Goethe    and    advanced    prose    compositions.      Out- 
lines of  German  literature.     Conversation. 
COURSE  III.— German  Conversation.     I.  or  II.;    (3) 

Special  class  in  conversation  to  which  students  are  admitted 
only  by  special  permission  of  the   instructor. 

ITALIAN. 

COURSE   I.— Elementary  Italian.   I.;    (3) 
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The  essentials  of  grammar  with  special  drill  in  pronunciation 
and  the  reading  of  easy  texts. 

Text:  Grandensts'  Italian  Grammar. 

COURSE  II.— Continuation  of  course  I.  II.;   (3) 

Readings  from  Bowens'  Italian  Reader. — Exercises  modeled  on 
text  read. 

COURSE  III.— Continuation  of  course  I.  I.,  II.;   (3) 

Selections  from  modern  Italian  writers  and  study  of  Italian 
syntax. 

SPANISH. 

COURSE  I.— Elementary  Spanish  I.;   (3) 

The  essentials  of  grammar,  pronunciation,  the  use  of  the  tenses 
of  the  indicative  mood. 

Text:  Hills  and  Ford's  Spanish  Grammar. 

COURSE  II.— Continuation  of  Course  I.  II.;    (3) 

The  use  of  the  subjunctive.  Hills  and  Ford's  Spanish  Grammar 
completed. 

COURSE  III.— Continuation  of  Course  I.  I.;   (3) 

This  includes  the  reading  of  modern  Spanish  authors,  short 
stories,  a  review  of  the  important  rules  of  grammar,  especially  syntax, 
dictation,  and  conversation. 

Text:  Crawford's  Spanish  Composition. 

COURSE  IV.— Continuation  of  Course  I.-IL;    (3) 

COURSE  V.— Spanish  Correspondence  I.  or  II.;   (3) 

This  course  embodies  the  general  technicalities  of  business  cor- 
respondence, the  translation  of  business  correspondence,  the  transla- 
tion of  Spanish  business  letters  into  English  and  the  translation  of 
dictated   business   letters   from   English   into   Spanish. 
Text:    Harrison's    Spanish    Correspondence. 

COURSE    VI.— Spanish   Conversation  J.   or   II.;    (3) 

Students  may  choose  course  VI.  instead  of  course  V. 

COURSE   VII.— I.,   II.;    (3) 

Text:   Buell's   Spanish  Daily  Life. 

Spanish    modern   plays   will   be   read    during   the   first    semester. 
This  course  pre-supposes  courses  I.  and  II.  During  the  second  semester 
i  tions    from    Cervantes'    Don    Quixote    are    read.      Cool's    Spanish 
Composition  is  used  as  a  basis  for  study  of  Idiomatic  Spanish. 
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LANGUAGES— ANCIENT. 

GREEK. 

COURSE   I.— Homer;   New   Testament.   I.,   II.;    (3) 

Homer,  the  reading  of  selected  portions  of  the  Iliad;  New  Testa- 
ment, selections;  Homeric  dialect,  prosody;  outline  of  Greek  epic 
poetry. 

COURSE   II.— Plato.   L,   II.;    (3) 

The  Apology  and  Crito;  the  life  and  teaching  of  Socrates;  con- 
temporary Greek  history. 

COURSE   III.— Demosthenes.   I.,   II. ;    (4) 

De  Corona,  Philippics  or  Olynthiacs:  Analysis  and  critical  study. 
History  of  Greek  Orators  and  Oratory.  Chrysostom — Eutropius,  etc. 
Analysis  and  criticism. 

COURSE  IV.— Aeschylus  or  Sophocles.   L,  II.;    (3) 

Prometheus  Bound,  or  Agamemnon;  Antigone  or  Oedipus,  Trans- 
lation, analysis  and  critical  study;  survey  of  Greek  Drama. 

COURSES  V.  and  VI.— Prose   Composition.  I.,  II.;    (3) 

Practice  in  the  writing  of  simple  Greek.  Required  in  connection 
with  Courses  I.  and  II. 

COURSES  VII.  and  VIII.— Advanced  Prose  Composition  L,  II:;  (3) 
Required  in  connection  with  III.  and  IV. 

LATIN. 
COURSE  I.— I.;    (3) 

Virgil — Aeneid  Books  VI. -XII. — Selections;  translations  and  lit- 
erary criticism.  Horace — Ars  Poetica — Translation  and  literary  crit- 
icism.    Christian  Poets — Selection. 

COURSE    IL— II.;    (3) 

Livy— Books  XXI.-XXIL— Study  of  Style;  Elements  of  change 
from  prose  of  Ciceronian  age.     Cicero — Pro  Archia.     Translation  and 

Analysis. 

COURSE  III.— I.;  (3) 

Horace — Odes.  Critical  study  and  metrical  translations.  Dis- 
cussion of  qualities  of  style.  Cicero — Pro  Milone  or  Pro  Ligario. 
Translation  and  special  study  of  oratorical  values. 

COURSE  IV.— IL;   (3) 

Horace— Odes,  Epodes,  Selected  Satires,  Translation:  English 
imitations:  the  poet's  philosophy — style,  etc.  Cicero — Pro  Lege  Man- 
ilia  or  Pro  Marcello.  Tacitus — Agricola  or  Germania.  Post  Augustan 
Latinity. 
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COURSE  V.— I.;  (3) 

Cicero — Somnium  Scipionis:  Quaestiones-Tusculanae — Transla- 
tions and  critical  study  of  Author's  philosophy,  style,  etc.  Horace- 
Epistles  and  Satires,  with  discussion  and  comparison  of  satires  an- 
cient and  modern. 

COURSE  VI.— II.;  (3) 

Cicero  and  Horace — Continued  from  first  semester.  Plautus— 
Duo  Captivi— Discussion  of  character,  plot  and  style  of  Roman  Com- 
edy.    Pliny — Letters. 

COURSE  VII.— I.,  II.;  Prose  Composition.   (4) 

The  translation  into  Latin  of  select  passages  from  English  classic 
authors.  Kleist's  Aids  to  Latin  Prose  Composition  and  a  Practical 
Course  in  Latin  Composition. 

COURSE  VIII.— I.,  II. ;   Advanced  Prose  Composition.    (1) 

A  course  of  advanced  prose  composition  consisting  of  short  orig- 
inal papers  in  Latin.     Given  parallel  with  courses  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV. 


MATHEMATICS. 

COURSE  I.— I.,  II.;   (3) 

Unified  Course,  an  elementary  and  unified  presentation  of  college 
mathematics. 

Text:  Karpinski,  Benedict  and  Calhoun. 

COURSE  II.— I.,  (2) 

College  Algebra.  An  elementary  course  designed  to  help  stu- 
dents in  the  study  of  Physics. 

Text:  Hawkes'  Higher  Algebra. 

COURSE  III.— II.,   (2) 

Trigonometry.  A  briefer  course  designed  to  help  students  in  the 
study  of  Physics. 

-COURSE  IV.— I.,  (3) 

Advanced  Algebra.  Determinants,  Logarithms,  Complex  Num- 
bers, Solution  of  Higher  Equations,  Introduction  to  series,  Con- 
vergence-tests,  Undetermined   Co-efficients. 

*COURSE  V.— II.,   (3) 

Trigonometry.  The  elementary  functions,  their  relations,  their 
graphs;  functions  of  sums,  differences  and  multiples  of  angles; 
solutions  of  all  cases  of  plane  and  spherical  triangles;  solution  of 
pure  and  mixed  trigonometrical  equations  by  graphic  methods. 
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♦COURSE  VI.— I.,  (3) 

Analytic  Geometry.  The  line,  individual  conies,  general  conies. 
Illustrations  drawn  from  transcendental  and  from  higher  algebraic 
curves. 

♦COURSE   VII.— II.,   (3) 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  The  fundamental  formulas 
and  processes  of  differentiation;  application  of  these  two  maxima 
and  minima,  inflexions,  envelopes  and  evolutes.  Integration,  both 
formal  and  as  summation  with  application  to  curves,  surfaces  and 
volumes. 

PHYSICS. 

COURSE  I. — Mechanics,  Hydrostatics  and  Properties  of  Bodies.,  I.;  (3) 
Sound:  A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  embodying  to  a  great 
extent  the  units  of  the  metric  system  in  measurements  with  verniers, 
Michometer  screw,  screw-guage,  comparator  and  cathetometer.  Ve- 
locity and  acceleration  of  falling  bodies.  Newton's  laws  of  motion; 
momentum  and  the  laws  of  energy;  the  lever,  screw,  wheel  and  axle 
and  pulley  as  used  in  simple  machinery.  The  pendulum  as  applied 
to  clocks  and  as  determining  the  force  of  gravity.  Pressure  exerted 
by  a  fluid;  density  of  liquids;  flotation.  Pascal's  law;  law  of  Archi- 
medes; methods  of  determining  specific  gravities;  hydrometers  and 
gauge/3.  Elasticity  of  liquids;  hydraulic  press;  pumps  and  syphons; 
steam  and  water  turbine,  etc.  Isotropic  bodies;  malleability  and 
ductility;  elasticity  of  volume,  rigidity;  elongation;  Young's  modu- 
lus; Hooke's  law;  bending  torsional  rigidity,  elastic  limit;  elastic 
fatigue,  etc. 

Wave  motion,  and  water  waves  in  their  analogy  to  sound  waves; 
velocity  of  sound  in  air;  law  of  velocity  of  sound  propagation;  qual- 
ity of  sounds;  musical  scale;  interference  of  sound  waves;  vibration  j 
of  strings;  resonators;  audition;  consonance  and  dissonance;  produc- 
tion of  vocal  sounds,  etc. 

Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period. 

COURSE  II.— Light,  Heat  and  Electricity  II.;   (3) 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the  reflection  and  refraction 
of  light  lenses  and  their  uses;  microscope;  telescope.  Photometry; 
velocity  of  light;  dispersion;  interference;  color  sensation;  polariza- 
tion, etc. 

Thermometers  and  the  laws  of  heat  expansion  in  gases  and 
liquids;  expansion  of  metals;  the  law  of  Charles;  absolute  zero. 


*These  courses  will  not  be  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  unless 
at  least  ten  students  apply  for  a  course.  Individual  students  may  take*  these  courses 
in  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 
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Calorimetry;  melting  and  boiling  points;  latent  heat  of  fusion; 
determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat;  work  done  by  a 
gas  during  expansion;  steam  pressure,  superheated  steam;  steam  and 
gas  engines. 

The  object  of  the  course  in  Electricity  is  to  familiarize  the  stu- 
dent with  first  principles  in  the  heating,  lighting,  electrolytic  and 
magnetic  effects  of  currents.  Batteries  of  various  types,  storage  cells, 
spark  coils,  magnetos,  dynamos  and  motors,  telephone  apparatus, 
galvanometers,  voltmeters  and  ammeters  are  placed  at  his  disposal 
for  study  and  experiment. 

Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period. 


N.  B  — Pre-Medical  students  who  have  not  completed  a  course  in  Physics 
during  their  high  school  course  will  be  required  to  take  one  additional  two-hour 
laboratory    period    each    week. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

COURSE   I.— Dialectics.   I.;    (3) 

The  province  of  logic,  formal  and  material.  The  foundations  of 
logic.  The  principles  of  contradiction,  identity,  causation,  excluded 
middle.  Simple  apprehension;  modern  errors.  Universal  ideas.  Prop- 
ositions: their  nature  and  division.  Opposition  and  conversion.  Rea- 
soning. The  syllogism  and  its  laws.  Induction:  Fallacies. 
COURSE  II.— First  Principles  of  Knowledge.     II.;   (3) 

The  nature  of  certitude;  kinds  and  degrees.     Truth.     Universal 
skepticism.     Cartesian  doubt.     Criterion  of  certitude;   objective  evi- 
dence.    Trustworthiness  of  the  senses  and  intellectual  powers.     Ob- 
jectivity of  ideas.     Testimony  as  a  measure. 
COURSE  III.— General  Metaphysics.    I.;  (3) 

The  concept  of  being.  Essence  and  existence.  Possible  being. 
The  Positivist  school.  Transcendentalism.  Attributes  of  being:  uni- 
ty, truth,  goodness.  Substance  and  accident.  Personality.  Quality. 
Relation.  Principle  and  cause.  The  principle  of  causality.  Perfec- 
tion of  being.  Infinity.  Necessity.  Order  and  beauty. 
COURSE  IV.— Cosmology.     II.;   (3) 

Creation.      Pantheism.      General    principles.      Ancient    and   mod- 
ern pantheists.     Purposes  and  perfection  of  the  universe.     Laws  of 
Nature.    Miracles.    Occult  powers.    Constitution  of  bodies.    Atomism. 
Dynamism.     Properties  of  matter.     Time  and  space. 
*COURSE  V.— Psychology.     I.,  II.;   (3) 

Life.  Vegetative,  animal,  intellectual.  Organic  bodies  essen- 
tially different  from  inorganic.  Life.  Vital  principle,  distinct  from 
physical  and  chemical  forces.  Animals  sentient,  not  rational.  Instinct. 
Rational  lif<".     Essential  difference  between  sense  and  reason. 

The  Soul.  A  simple,  spiritual  substance.  False  theories  of  the 
Ego.     Monistic  theories.     Identity  of  the  principle  of  the  vegetative, 
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sentient  and  rational  life  in  man.  Union  of  soul  and  body.  Occasion- 
alism. Scholastic  doctrine.  Locus  of  the  soul.  Localization  of  cere- 
bral functions.  Origin  of  the  soul.  Creationist  doctrine.  False 
theories.     Theory  of  Evolution. 

Origin  of  Ideas.  The  intellect  and  brain.  Universal  and  ab- 
stract concepts.  Innate  ideas.  Empiricism,  Ontologism,  Association- 
ism.  The  Schoolmen.  Attention.  Reflection.  The  Soul's  conscious- 
ness of  itself.  Sensation.  The  imagination.  Estimative  faculty. 
Sensuous  appetite  and  locomotion.  Voluntary,  automatic,  reflex, 
impulsive   movements.      Feeling. 

Rational  Appetency.  The  human  will.  Desire  and  volition. 
Spontaneous  and  deliberate  action.  Choice.  Self-control.  Free  will 
and  determination.     Fatalism.     The  emotions. 

COURSE  VI.— Child  Psychology.  I.  or  II.;   (2) 

The  Child  and  its  faculties.  Will-training.  Influences  that  bear 
on  the  will.  The  awakening  of  the  will.  The  will  and  the  intellect 
of  the  child.  The  will,  the  intellect  and  all-around  ideal.  Maladies 
of  the  will.  Moral  training  in  the  schools.  Religion  as  a  factor 
in  the  training  of  the  child. 

Education  of  the  sense  faculties,  the  imagination  and  the  memory 
of  the  child.  Development  of  attention,  judgment  and  reasoning  of 
the  child.  The  part  the  emotions  play  in  the  life  of  the  child.  Na- 
ture of  the  emotions  and  specific  consideration  of  the  important  types 
of  emotions. 

The  physiology  and  psychology  of  habit.  Importance  of  cultivating 
good  and  useful  habits  from  the  start.     The  will  and  habit. 

Means  of  training.  Formal  and  informal  instruction,  discipline 
and  example.     The  formation  of  character.     The  teacher  and  the  child. 

::  ^COURSE  VII.— Natural  Theology.    I.,  II.;  (1) 

The  Existence  of  God.  Methods  of  proof.  Ontologism.  Tra- 
ditionalism. Metaphysical,  Cosmological,  Moral  arguments.  Athe- 
ism. Agnosticism;  its  religious  and  moral  consequences.  The  Physical 
and  Metaphysical  Essence  of  God.  Infinite  perfection.  Unity  of 
God.  Pantheism.  Anthropomorphism.  Immortality,  Eternity  and 
Immensity  of  God.  The  Divine  Intellect  and  Knowledge.  The  Free 
Will  and  Omnipotence  of  God.  God  creating,  preserving,  concurring 
with  creatures.     Divine  Providence. 

COURSE  VIII.— History  of  Philosophy.  I.,  II.;   (3) 

History  of  Philosophy  embraces  the  historical  development  of 
scientific  correlation  of  philosophical  systems,  with  such  additional 
conformations,  biographical  and  otherwise  as  may  be  needful  for  the 
fuller  understanding  of  the  subject.  Three  lectures  delivered  weekly, 
the  students  being  required  to  furnish  written  dissertations  upon  the 
matter  treated. 
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Ancient  Philosophy.  The  Vedas.  Theories  of  Egypt  and  Asia. 
The  Ionic  School.  The  Pythagoreans.  The  Sophists.  The  Socratic 
School.  The  Epicureans.  The  Stoics.  The  Sceptics.  The  Syncre- 
tists  and  Roman  Philosophy.  Jewish-Alexandrian  Philosophy.  Neo- 
Pythagoreanism.  Neo-Platonism.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The 
Gnostics.  The  Schoolmen.  The  Mystics.  The  Revival  of  Platonism 
of  Aristotelianism.     Arabian  and  Jewish  Philosophy. 

Modern  Philosophy.  Descartes  and  his  followers:  Malebranche, 
Spinoza,  Bayle,  Locke,  Hume,  the  Encyclopaedists.  Liebnitz,  Wolf, 
Berkley,  Rosseau.  The  Scottish  School.  The  Transcendentalists, 
Kant,  Fichtet,  Hegel,  Schelling  and  their  schools  of  thought.  Posi- 
tivism, Modern  Evolution  Theories.  The  Neo-Scholastics.  Thomistic 
Philosophy. 

Text-Books  and  References:  Clarke,  Maher,  Boedder,  Russo, 
Hill,  Coppens,  Liberatore,  Poland,  Gruender,  Lahousse,  Harper,  Thien's 
Christian  Anthropology,  Shallo,  Devine,  Rother. 

*Course  V.  is  open  to  Pre-Medical  students. 

** Course  VII.  is  given  in  conjunction  with  Course  V.  and  is 
required  of  all  Arts  and  Science  degree  students. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

COURSE   I.— Composition.     I.,  II.;    (3).      (Cf.   English  English   IV.) 
Open  to  all  students  except  Freshmen.     Textbook,  lectures,  study 
of  orations  and  arguments,  exercises  in  the  composition  of  speeches 
and  in  the  preparation  of  briefs. 
COURSE   II.— Practical  Public   Speaking.     I.,  II.;    (3) 

Lectures,  practice  in  public  speaking,  attention  to  the  voice,  ges- 
ture, pronunciation,  oratorical  and  argumentative  qualities. 

SOCIAL    SCIENCES. 

ECONOMICS. 
COURSE  I.— Business  Economics.  I.,  II.;   (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  practical  working  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  underlying  principles  of  modern  business.  Begin- 
ning with  a  characterization  of  modern  industrial  organization,  the 
student  is  led  to  an  analysis  of  the  problems  of  production,  including 
trusts  and  industrial  combinations,  value  as  it  arises  in  the  exchange 
of  goods,  human  wants  and  their  satisfaction  in  comsumption. 

Among  other  subjects  the  second  half  of  the  year  will  include 
money,   credit   and   banking,   international  trade   and   protection,   dis- 
tribution of  proceeds  to  rent,  wages,  interest  and  profits. 
COURSE  II.— Economic  Resources.     I.;    (3) 

Geography  of  production;  a  study  of  geographical  conditions  and 
their  influence  on  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  man; 
B  descriptive  study  of  the  leading  American  industries;  discussion  of 
the  products  of  the  farm,  forests,  mines,  quarries,  etc. 
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COURSE  III.— Economic  History  of  the  United  States.     II.;   (3) 

The  development  of  colonial  institutions;  the  public  land  problems; 
agricultural  development;  growth  of  slavery;  internal  improvement; 
finance;  development  of  banking;  combinations  of  labor  and  capital; 
growth  of  transportation  facilities;  natural  resources;  large-scale 
manufacturing;  commercial  expansion;  education  and  the  general 
social  life. 

COURSE  IV.— Domestic  Trade.     I.,   or  II.;    (3) 

A  course  in  commercial  organization  in  domestic  trade.  Survey 
of  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States;  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts: commerce  in  raw  materials  and  manufactures;  functions  of  the 
middleman  and  retailer  and  their  relation  to  the  manufacturer  and 
consumer;  co-operative  buying  and  selling;  manufacturer's  market- 
ing problems;  development  of  trade  marks  and  private  brands;  price 
maintenance. 

COURSE  V.— Foreign  Trade.     1.,  or  II.;    (2) 

A  course  in  commercial  organization  in  foreign  trade.  A  survey 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States;  a  study  of  the  opportunities 
for  foreign  trade;  a  detailed  examination  of  the  facilities  and  methods 
used  in  conducting  import  and  export  trade  and  of  the  activity  of 
the  Government  in  promoting   such  trade. 

EDUCATION. 
COURSE  I.— Philosophy  of  Education  I.;  (3) 

Definition  and  division  of  education.  Physical,  mental  and  moral 
phases  of  the  educative  process.  Habitual  and  active  results  of  the 
Exile  of  the  Papacy;  the  great  Schism  of  the  West;  the  Hundred 
educative  process.  True  and  false  aims  in  education.  Religion  and 
education.  Family,  church  and  state  in  education.  True  and  false 
principles  of  educational  philosophy  systems.  Educational  methods 
and  accessories. 

Principles  of  Teaching.  Definition  of  teaching.  The  teaching 
process  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupil.  Apperception.  Attention. 
Work,  play  and  interest.  Habit.  Judgment.  The  Concept  and  the 
Word.  Reasoning.  Science.  Ideals.  Memory.  Stages  of  child  de- 
velopment. The  teaching  process  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher. 
Instruction,  development,  and  their  accessories.  Typical  Lessons.  The 
drill  lesson.  The  study  lessen.  Inductive  and  deductive  development 
lessons.  The  lecture  system  and  note  taking.  Questions  and  answers. 
Recitation  lessons.  Written  exercises.  Review  lessons,  tests,  quizzes, 
examinations.      Practical    work.      Observation.      Supervised    teaching. 

COURSE     II.— Class     Management     and     Educational     Administra- 
tion.    II.;   (3) 

The  teacher  as  disciplinarian. .  Moral  and  religious  training.     Au- 
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thority,  punishment,  incentives,  rivalry  and  devices  as  educational 
factors.  Democracy  and  education.  Advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  class-teaching.  Methods  of  class-teaching.  Care  and  use  of  equip- 
ment. Clerical  and  hygienic  problems.  Organization  of  public  and 
private  education  in  the  United  States.  Reciprocal  duties  and  rights 
of  educational  functionaries.  Problems  of  general  discipline.  The 
curriculum.  Grading  of  pupils.  Electivism.  Standardization.  Cler- 
ical and  economic  side  of  school  administration.  Physical  culture. 
General  educational  hygiene.  Practical  introduction  to  school-ad- 
ministration. 

History  of  Education.  Pre-Christian,  Early  Christian  and  Me- 
diaeval Education.  Parochial,  monastic  and  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Guild  Schools.  Chivalry. 
Scholasticism  and  the  Rise  of  Universities.  The  Renaissance  and  the 
Modern  College.  Protestantism  and  Education.  Rise  of  Modern  Pub- 
lic Education.  Realism,  Naturalism  and  Radicalism  in  education. 
Reaction  against  radicalism.  Contemporary  educational  systems, 
American  and  Foreign.  Harmonization  of  the  old  and  the  new  in 
education. 

ETHICS. 
COURSE   I.— Ethics.   I.,  II.;    (4) 

General  Ethics.  Nature,  object,  necessity  of  Ethics.  Funda- 
mental principles.  False  theories.  The  ultimate  end  of  man.  Use 
of  the  present  life.  Human  acts.  Merit  and  accountability.  Virtue 
and  Vice.  Nature  of  morality.  Standards  of  morality.  Hedonism 
and  Utilitarianism.  The  moral  sense.  Kantian  and  Hegelian  moral- 
ity. Determinants  of  morality.  Law.  The  Eternal  Law.  The  Na- 
tural Law;  its  properties  and  sanction.  Origin  of  moral  obligation. 
False  theories.     Conscience. 

Special  Ethics.  Right  and  duties.  Worship  of  God.  Obliga- 
tions of  accepting  Divine  Revelation.  Rationalism.  Indifferentism. 
Suicide.      Self-defense.      Homicide.      Lying    and    mental    reservation. 

Right  of  ownership.  Communism.  Socialism.  Single  Tax. 
Modes  of  acquiring  property.  Contracts,  Relations  of  Capital  and 
Labor.     Employers'  Unions.     Trade  Unions.     Strikes. 

Society  in  general.  The  family.  Divine  institution,  unity  and 
indissolubility  of  marriage.  Parental  authority.  Education.  Civil 
society:  its  nature,  end  and  origin.  False  theories.  Forms  of  civil 
government.  Citizenship.  Universal  suffrage.  Functions  of  civil 
government;  legislative,  judiciary,  executive.  Taxation.  Death  pen- 
alty.    Freedom  of  worship.     Freedom  of  the  press. 

International    law.      Foundations    of   international    law.      Mutual 
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relations  of  nations.     Right  of  commerce.     Intervention.     Rights  of 
neutrals.     War  and  arbitration. 

Text-Books  and  References:  Rickaby,  Hill,  Coppens,  Liberatore, 
Harper,  Devas,  Cathrein,  Shallo,  Hickey. 

HISTORY 
COURSE  I.— I.,  II.;    (3) 

This  course  deals  with  the  causes  which  led  to  the  revolutions 
against  religious  authority  in  Germany  under  Luther  and  in  England 
under  Henry  VIII.  It  treats  of  the  social  upheavals  and  wars  which 
followed  from  the  religious  rebellions.  It  embraces  the  period  from 
the  suppression  of  the  Templars  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  Renaissance;  the  causes  of  the  Protestant  Revolution;  the 
Years'  War;  the  Ottoman  Empire;  the  Inquisition,  Universities, 
Guilds. 

The  age  of  Charles  V.;  the  Protestant  Revolution;  Catholic  Re- 
vival; wars  of  the  Protestant  Revolution;  the  Huguenots;  Thirty 
Years'  War. 

Spain  and  England;  Spain  in  the  New  World;  the  Puritans; 
Age  of  Louis  XIV. 

Text:    Guggenberger,   History  of  the   Christian   Era,  Vol.   2. 

COURSE  II.— I.,  II.;   (3) 

This  course  deals  with  the  social  and  political  revolutions  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  It  gives  the  long  struggle  of 
the  people  for  greater  rights  and  liberties.  It  begins  with  the  Han- 
overian succession  in  England  and  ends  with  a  brief  account  of  con- 
temporary history. 

The  Hanoverian  Succession  in  England;  the  beginning  of  Rus- 
sia; Wars  of  the  Austrian  Succession;  Colonies  of  North  America; 
Seven  Years'  War;  Division  of  Poland. 

Causes  of  the  Political  and  Social  Revolutions  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  American  War  of  Independence;  French  Revolution;  Era 
of  Napoleon;  Catholic  Emancipation  in  England. 

Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  Crimean  War; 
Italy;  Franco-German  War;  Civil  War  in  the  United  States.  The 
Great  Powers,  1871-1914.  The  World  War  1914-'19.  World  Recon- 
struction.     Church   and    State. 

Text:    Guggenberger,   History   of  the   Christian  Era,  Vol.   3. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

COURSE  I.— I.,  or  II.;   (3) 

Definition  and  scope,  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  Sociol- 
ogy— Interrelation  of  family,  economic,  educational,  civic,  religious 
and    social   welfare   activities — Vocation    and   training    of   the    social 
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worker — Specialization — Organization  and  methods  of  social  welfare 
work — International,  federal  and  local  organizations — Co-operative 
state  and  church  bureaus  and  activities — Sociological  investigation, 
propaganda,  field-work — American  Social  Problems — Rate  of  increase 
and  distribution  of  our  population— Immigration  Problems — Child 
Labor — Women  in  Industry— The  Sweating  System — Labor  Organiza- 
tions— Employers  Associations — Unemployment — Poverty — The  Social 
Conflict — The  Defective  Classes — Crime  and  Punishment — The  Liquor 
Problem — Marriage  and  Divorce — Conservation  of  Human  Life — Re- 
ligion, Irreligion  and  Indifferences— Present  status  of  organized  ef- 
fort at  solution  of  foregoing  problems  —Social  Reconstruction, — forms 
that  it  should  and  should  not  take. 

Three  hours  lecture,  recitation  and  practical  work.  Text-Books 
and  References — The  World  Problem,  Capital  Labor  and  the  Church — 
Husslein, — Primer  of  Social  Science — Parkinson, — Social  Problems — 
Towne, — Reconstruction  Program  of  National  Catholic  War  Council. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
College  of  Dentistry 
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HISTORICAL 

The  history  of  Marquette  University  begins  as  far  back  as  1855, 
when  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  establish  an  institution  for  higher 
education  in  Milwaukee.  In  1864  the  school  took  the  name  of  Mar- 
quette College  and  the  right  to  grant  literary  honors  and  degrees  was 
conferred  upon  it  by  law.  In  1880  the  college  moved  to  the  building 
on  Tenth  and  State  Streets,  the  building  which  is  now  occupied  by 
Marquette  Academy.  From  this  time  increasing  classes  were  grad- 
uated each  year. 

The  college  of  dentistry  was  opened  to  students  on  September  26, 
1894.  At  that  time,  it  was  conducted  as  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
Milwaukee  Medical  College.  In  1907  the  colleges  of  dentistry,  phar- 
macy, and  medicine,  affiliated  with  Marquette  College,  and  Marquette 
University  was  formed.  The  university  soon  after  added  the  depart- 
ments of  engineering,  law,  journalism,  music,  and  business  admin- 
istration. In  1912,  following  the  complete  reorganization  of  the 
college  of  medicine,  the  college  of  dentistry,  which  had  up  to  this 
time  been  an  affiliated  portion  of  the  university,  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  university.  The  Dental  Department  of  the  Wisconsin 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  absorbed  at  this  time. 

In  1918  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  decided  to  dis- 
continue the  college  of  pharmacy.  The  class-rooms  and  laboratories 
formerly  used  by  the  students  of  pharmacy  have  been  added  to  the 
dental  college. 

The  people  of  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  are  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  Marquette  University.  During  the  past  three  years  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  have  been  subscribed  for  the 
use  of  the  university.  The  university  recently  purchased  two  square 
blocks  in  the  heart  of  Milwaukee  on  Grand  Avenue  near  Sixteenth 
Street.  On  this  tract  it  is  planned  to  erect  a  new  dental  building, 
as  well  as  a  gymnasium  and  other  necessary  buildings.  The  archi- 
tects have  completed  the  plans  for  the  new  dental  building  and  the 
blue  prints  are  on  exhibition  at  the  registrar's  office.  The  erection 
of  the  new  building  will  commence  as  soon  as  the  Board  of  Trustees 
consider  it  an  opportune  time  to  do  so. 

Marquette  University  is  the  second  largest  institution  for  higher 
education  in  Wisconsin.  It  has  an  enrollment  of  three  thousand 
students,  three  hundred  of  whom  are  studying  dentistry. 
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FACULTY 

Rev.   Herbert   C.   Noonan,   S.  J President   of  the   University 

Henry  L.  Banzhaf,  B.S.,  D.D.S Dean  of  the  College  of  Dentistry 

Robert  G.  Haukohl,  A.B Registrar  of  the  College  of  Dentistry 


Only  those  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Marquette  University 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  dental  students  are 
included  in  this  list.  The  mailing  address  of  each  professor  and 
instructor  is  given. 


Reverend  Herbert  C.  Noonan,  S.  J.  1115  Grand  Avenue 

Lecturer  on  Ethics. 
Henry  L.  Banzhaf,  B.S.,  D.D.S.  200  Ninth  Street 

Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

Andrew   J.   Kuhnmuench,   D.D.S.  Cawker   Bldg. 

Professor  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

George  H.  Carter,  D.D.S.  1004  Newhall  Street 

Director  of  the  Dental   Infirmary. 

Matthew  N.  Federspiel,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  B.S.,  F.A.C.S.  Wells  Bldg. 

Professor  of  Oral  Surgery. 

Hart  J.  Goslee,  B.S.,  D.D.S.  Stewart  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

Otto  G.  Krause,  D.D.S.  Wells  Bldg. 

Associate  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

Arthur  A.  Jennings,  D.D.S.  966  Oakland  Avenue 

Associate  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

Hugh  C.  Russell,  Ph.G.,  M.D.  1200  Grand  Avenue 

Professor  of   Materia   Medica. 

Daniel  Hopkinson,  M.D.  1008  Third  Street 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

Daniel  M.  Loughlin,  M.D.  3321  Lisbon  Avenue 

Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Maximillian  A.  Bussewitz,  M.A.,  M.D.  435  Kenwood  Blvd. 

Professor  of  Physiology. 

William  Hopkinson,  D.D.S.  388  Brady  Street 

Professor  of  Histology. 

Frederick  C.  Mayer,  Ph.C,  B.S.  523  Forty-seventh  Street 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 

Raymond  J.  Wenker,  M.D.,  D.D.S.  Wis.  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Professor  of  Orthodontia. 
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William  J.  H.  Benson,  D.D.S.  Wis.  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Associate  Professor  of  Dental  Anatomy. 

Instructor  in  Orthodontia. 

Rev.  John  B.  Kremer,   S.  J.  1115   Grand  Avenue 

Professor   of   Physics. 

Arthur  F.  Rheineck,  M.D.  624  Hi-Mount  Blvd. 

Associate  Professor  of  Histology  and  Bacteriology. 

Charles  T.  Rosenbaum,  D.D.S.  Caswell  Block 

Assistant   Professor   of   Operative   Dentistry. 

George  W.  Wilson,  D.D.S.  3323  Lisbon  Avenue 

Assistant   Professor  of   Operative   Dentistry. 

William  H.  Atwood,  M.A.  38  Day  Avenue,  Whitefish  Bay,  Wis. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

John  Giesen,   M.A.  325   Reservoir  Avenue 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

Gerald  Savage,  M.D.  3426  Lisbon  Avenue 

Assistant    Professor    of   Anatomy. 

Robert  G.   Haukohl,  A.B.  200   Ninth   Street 

Assistant    Professor    of    English. 

Roy  S.  Hopkinson,  D.D.S.  Wis.  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Instructor    in    Anaesthesia    and    Exodontia. 

Ervin  Hartzheim,  B.S.  200  Ninth  Street 

Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica. 

Arno  C.  Gauerke,  D.D.S.  Wis.  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry. 

Henry  J.  Luehring,  D.D.S.  523  Twelfth  Street 

Instructor  in  Dental  Histology. 

Archie  J.  Stocker,  D.D.S.  3725  North  Avenue 

Infirmary    Instructor. 

Gilbert  H.  Gauerke,  D.D.S.  Wis.  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Instructor   in    Oral    Hygiene. 

William   H.   Reuter,   D.D.S.  1076  Teutonia   Avenue 

Instructor  in   Bacteriology. 

William  C.  Sieker,  B.S.  Home  Manufacturers  Bldg. 

Instructor   in    Dental    Economics. 

Arthur  C.   Rohde,  D.D.S.  Wells  Bldg. 

Instructor  in  Oral  Surgery. 

William  H.  Bennett,  LL.B.  Wis.  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Instructor  in  Dental  Jurisprudence. 
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George  A.  Scarcliff,  B.S.,  M.E.  216  Ninth  Street 

Instructor  in  Technical   Drawing. 

William  H.  Strass,  M.D.  2700  Locust  Street 

Instructor    in    Histology. 

Adelbert  J.  Noetzel,  D.D.S.  103  Eighteenth  Street 

Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

Clarence  F.  McDonald,  A.B.  178  Fourteenth  Street 

Instructor  in  English. 

Wilfred   L.   Seng,   B.S.,  D.D.S.  366   Irving   Place 

Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

Timothy  W.  O'Donovan,  A.B.,  M.D.  1122  Walnut  Street 

Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

Edward  L.  Theuringer,  M.D.  1008  Third  Street 

Instructor    in    Pathology. 

Arthur  F.  Carey,  D.D.S.  1227  National  Avenue 

Infirmary    Instructor. 

Samuel  Granof,  D.D.S.  3817  North  Avenue 

Infirmary   Instructor. 

W.  C.  F.  Witte,  M.D.  Majestic  Bldg. 

Instructor   in   Principles    of    Surgery. 

Leslie  McClurg,  B.S.,  E.E.  Plankinton  Arcade 

Instructor   in    Radiology. 

Joseph  A.   Purtell,   M.D.  2309    Grand   Avenue 

Instructor   in   Physical   Diagnosis. 

Thomas  A.   Hardgrove,  D.D.S.  Fond  du  Lac,   Wis. 

Lecturer  on  Dental  Pathology. 

Thomas  A.  Purtell,  D.D.S.  Majestic  Bldg. 

Lecturer   on   Operative   Dentistry. 

AUXILIARY  STAFF 

Laura   Ambelang,  Margaret   Timmons,   R.N., 

Infirmary  Clerk.  Anaesthetist. 

Selma  Gauerke,  Frances  Knoblauch,  R.N., 

Infirmary  Sterilizer  Attendant.  Anaesthetist. 

tt  u               r>  xt  Alvine  Ernst,  R.N., 

Anna  Haberman,  R.N.,  _                          '       .  \ 

_      ,     ..    XT       „  Radiographic  Technician. 

Exodontia  Nurse.  _             „.   .  , 

Frances  Stembrecher, 

Irene  Gunderson,  R.N.,  Secretary  to  the  Dean. 

Surgical  Nurse.  Ella  Hagan> 

Alvin  L.  Thorne,  Secretary  to  the  Registrar 

Biological  Laboratory  Assistant.  Librarian. 

Clarence    Ryan,     Assistant  in   Drawing. 
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REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION 

See  chapter  on  entrance  requirements. 

CREDIT   FOR   DENTAL   SUBJECTS. 

See  chapter  on  advanced  standing. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  is  conferred  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  a  four  year  course  of  study,  each  year  to  consist  of  thirty- 
two  weeks,  and  each  week  to  consist  of  six  days  of  school  work.  The 
candidate  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  must  possess  a  good 
moral  character.  He  must  have  passed  in  all  branches  of  the  cur- 
riculum. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE. 

Students  who  present  a  sufficient  number  of  credits  from  a  stand- 
ard college,  normal  school,  or  university  may,  by  taking  a  number  of 
courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  qualify  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  addition  to  the  degree  in  dentistry.  Such 
students  should  consult  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  before  the  end  of  the  freshman  year.  Such  students  will 
be  required  to  attend  the  College  of  Dentistry  at  least  four  years. 

LENGTH  OF  COURSE. 

The  course  is  four  years  long.  No  summer  courses  are  given  to 
which  students  who  have  never  attended  a  dental  college  before  are 
eligible.  Certain  summer  courses  are  open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 
It  is  not  possible  to  shorten  the  dental  course  to  less  than  four  years 
by  attendance  at  the  summer  sessions. 
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CURRICULUM 
First   Year. 

Hours  per  Week 

Di-  Lab- 

dactic     oratory 

Inorganic    Chemistry    and    Metallurgy.   3  6 

Biology 2  4 

Dental    Anatomy    (2nd    Sem.) 1  5 

Dental  Anatomy    (1st   Sem.) 1  2 

Technical  Drawing  (1st  Sem.) 0  3 

Prosthetic  Technic 1  6 

English     3  0 

Physics 2  0 


Hours   per  Year    Total 
Di-       Lab-       hours 
dactic     oratory 

192 


96 
64 
16 
16 
0 
32 
96 
64 


128 

80 

32 

48 

192 

0 

0 


12  21  384  672 

Second    Year. 

Prosthetic    Technic    (until    May    1) 1  6  28  168 

Crown  and  Bridge  (after  May  1) 2  5  8  20 

Anatomy 5  5  160  160 

Histology 2  2  64  64 

Organic   and    Physiological   Chemistry.   2  2  64  64 

Operative   Dentistry 1  4  32  128 

Physiology 3  1  96  32 

Bacteriology    2  2  64  64 

516 


288 
192 

144 
48 

224 
96 
64 

1056 

196 
28 
320 
128 
128 
160 
128 
128 


16  22 
Third   Year. 

Hours  per  Week 

Di-  Lab- 

dactic  oratory 

Oral  Hygiene   (1st  Sem.) 1  2 

Surgery  (2nd  Sem.) 1  0 

General  and  Dental  Pathology 1  2 

Operative   Dentistry 1  0 

Infirmary  Practice  in  Oral  Hygiene, 

Operative  Dentistry,  and 

Prosthetic  Dentistry 0  14 

Materia  Medica 2  1 

Crown  and  Bridge  Technic 1  10 

Orthodontia 1  1 

Dental  Histology 1  1 

Physical  Diagnosis   (2nd   Sem.)    Eight  lectures. 

Eight  clinic  hours 

Anaesthesia    (1st    Sem.) 1  1 

Radiology  (2nd  Sem.) 1  1 


'00       1216 


Hours  per  Year 

Di-       Lab- 
dactic     oratory 

16     32 


16 
32 
32 


0 
64 
32 
32 
32 

16 
16 
16 


0 
64 

0 


448 
32 

320 
32 
32 

0 
16 
16 


Total 
hours 

48 
48 
96 
32 


448 
96 

352 
64 
64 

16 
32 
32 


*9V2  31   304 


992   1296 


*Average. 
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Fourth    Year. 

Infirmary  practice  in  Oral  Hygiene, 

Operative  Dentistry,  Prosthesis, 

Orthodontia,   Ceramics  and 

Crown  and  Bridge  Work 0         30  0  960  960 

Prosthetic  Dentistry  (1st  Sem.) 1           0  16  0  16 

Crown  and  Bridge   (2nd  Sem.) 1           0  16  0  16 

Operative   Dentistry 1           0  32  0  32 

Oral  Hygiene  (2nd  Sem.) 1           0  16  0  16 

Exondontia    (1st   Sem.) 1           1  16  16  32 

Oral   Surgery 1           2  32  64  96 

Orthodontia  (Lecture  and  Clinic) 1           0  32  0  32 

Dental    Pathology    and    Therapeutics.  .2           0  64  0  64 

Dental   Economics    (2nd   Sem.) 1           0  16  0  16 

Ethics    (2nd   Sem.) 1           0  16  0  16 

Dental  Jurisprudence   (1st  Sem.) 1           0  16  0  16 

History  of  Dentistry   (2nd   Sem.)    Eight   Lectures  8  0  8 

Seminar    1           0  32  0  32 

Applied   Psychology    (2nd    Sem.) 1           0  16  0  16 

*10V2   *32%  328  1040  1368 

Total  for  four  years 4936 

*Average. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

The  following  description  of  the  courses  that  are  taught  in  the 
college  of  dentistry  is  intended  to  give  the  prospective  student  gen- 
eral information  concerning  the  course  that  he  will  follow.  Dental 
students,  members  of  the  dental  profession,  and  dental  educators 
should  send  for  the  university  publication  which  gives  a  full,  detailed 
outline  of  each  course.  Address  the  Registrar  for  a  copy  of  this 
bulletin. 


CHEMISTRY. 
Freshman  Year. — Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 

A  study  of  the  elements,  their  compounds,  characteristics  and 
properties.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  compounds,  such  as 
alloys,  cements,  and  amalgams,  and  to  the  metals,  such  as  gold, 
platinum,  and  aluminum,  that  are  employed  in  the  practice  of  dentistry. 
Sophomore   Year. — Organic   and    Physiological   Chemistry. 

A  study  of  organic  chemistry.  Physiological  chemistry  is  given 
I  attention  in  the  laboratory. 
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BIOLOGY. 
Freshman  Year. 

A  study  is  made  of  one  example  each  of  the  great  plant  groups. 
This  is  followed  by  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  more  important 
invertebrates.  The  course  concludes  with  a  study  of  some  examples 
of  the  vertebrates  including  the  shark,  the  frog,  and  the  cat. 

PHYSICS. 

Freshman  Year. 

A  lecture  course  in  mechanics,  heat,  and  electricity.  Those  por- 
tions of  physics  that  are  of  most  interest  to  the  dental  student,  such 
as  the  theory  of  the  X-Ray,  are  given  special  attention. 

ENGLISH. 
Freshman  Year. 

A  practical  course  in  college  English  which  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  the  ability  to  express  himself  fluently,  clearly,  and  effectively, 
both  in  speaking  and  writing. 

TECHNICAL  DRAWING. 
Freshman  Year. 

This  course  consists  in:  (1)  instruction  and  practice  in  lettering, 
(2)  the  production  of  simple  working  drawings,  (3)  the  production 
of  dental  charts  intended  for  illustrative  purposes. 

DENTAL   ANATOMY. 
Freshman  Year. 

A  course  in  the  structure,  development,  characteristics,  arrange- 
ment, and  nomenclature  of  teeth. 

PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY. 
Freshman  Year — Prosthetic  Technic. 

A  laboratory  course  in  the  making  of  various  types  of  artificial 
dentures. 

Sophomore  Year — Prosthetic  Technic. 

An  elaboration  and  extension  of  the  course  of  the  freshman  year. 
Sophomore  and  Junior  Years — Crown  and  Bridge  Technic. 

A  course  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  crown  and  bridge  work. 
This  course  is  carried  on  in  part  in  conjunction  with  the  work  in  the 
dental  infirmary. 

Senior  Year — Advanced  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

In  conjunction  with  the  work  in  the  infirmary,  an  advanced  course 
in  the  construction  of  artificial  dentures,  crown  and  bridge  work,  and 
mechanical  dentistry  is  given. 
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ANATOMY. 

Sophomore  Year. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  entire  human  body  by 
means  of  lectures  and  dissection. 

HISTOLOGY. 
Sophomore  Year — General  Histology. 

A  study  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  body  tissues. 
Junior  Year — Dental  Histology. 

The  tissues  of  the  teeth  and  oral  cavity  are  made  the  subject 
of  detailed  study. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
Sophomore  Year. 

The  functions  of  the  body  structures,  their  composition,  operation, 
and  their  inter-relations. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 
Sophomore  Year. 

A  study  of  the  morphology  and  biology  of  bacteria,  laboratory 
methods,  sterilization,  disinfection,  antisepsis,  asepsis,  animal  inocula- 
tion, vaccines,  and  bacteriological  investigation. 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY. 
Sophomore  Year. 

A  course   in   cavity   preparation,   filling   materials,   and   the   use 
of  dental  instruments. 
Junior  Year. 

A  lecture  course  in  the  principles  of  operative  dentistry  in  con- 
junction with  work  upon  the  patient  in  the  infirmary. 
Senior  Year. 

A  lecture  course  that  supplements  and  elaborates  upon  the  lecture 
course  in  the  junior  year. 

INFIRMARY  PRACTICE. 
Junior  Year. 

Practice  upon  the  patients  that  present  themselves  at  the  dental 
infirmary.    Training  is  given  in  oral  hygiene,  operative  dentistry,  and 
prosthetic  dentistry. 
Senior  Year. 

Practical  training  in  oral  hygiene,  operative  dentistry,  prosthetics, 
orthodontia,  ceramics,  crown  and  bridge  work,  exodontia,  anaesthesia, 
radiographic  technic,  and  dental  pathology  and  therapeutics. 

ORAL  SURGERY. 
Junior  Year. 

A  lecture  course  in  the  principles  of  surgery. 
Senior  Year. 

Injuries,  abnormalities,  and  surgical  diseases  of  the  mouth,  jaw, 
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face,  and  associate  parts,  illustrated  by  clinics  in  the  surgical  amphi- 
theater. 

PATHOLOGY. 
Junior  Year. 

A  study  of  diseased  conditions  in  body  tissues  illustrated  by 
gross  and  microscopical  specimens. 

ANAESTHESIA. 
Junior  Year. 

The  properties  and  administration  of  the  different  anaesthetics 
are  studied  in  small  sections.  A  special  course  is  given  in  conductive 
anaesthesia. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  DENTAL  MEDICINE. 
Junior  Year. 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  in  the  classification,  compounding, 
composition,  properties,  and  action  of  drugs  and  medicines. 

ORAL   HYGIENE. 
Junior  and  Senior  Years. 

This  course  treats  of  the  health  of  the  mouth  and  its  preservation. 

ORTHODONTIA. 
Junior  Year. 

A  study  of  the  cause,  methods  of  preservation  and  correction  of 
oral  and  dento-facial  deformities. 

Practice  is  given  in  the  making  of  orthodontic  appliances. 
Senior  Year. 

Practical  application  of  the  theories  learned  is  made  on  patients 
in  the  infirmary  clinic. 

RADIOLOGY. 
Junior  Year. 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  together  with  practical  daily 
work  in  the  X-Ray  laboratory  in  making  diagnoses  for  infirmary 
patients. 

PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 
Junior  Year. 

Physical  diagnosis,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  administration 
of  anaesthetics,  is  considered. 

EXODONTIA. 
Senior  Year. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  scientific  tooth  extraction  given  in  con- 
junction with  special  clinics  and  daily  practice  in  the  infirmary. 

DENTAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 
Senior  Year. 

A  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  associated  parts 
together  with  a  study  of  the  treatment  for  such  diseases. 
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APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY. 
Senior  Year. 

A  brief  course  in  psychology  as  it  is  applied  to  the  practice  of 
dentistry. 

SEMINAR. 
Senior  Year. 

Students  are  given  practice  in  writing,  reading,  and  discussing 
original  papers  on  dental  and  other  scientific  subjects.  The  student 
will  be  prepared  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  meetings  of  dental 
societies  and  similar  organizations. 

DENTAL    HISTORY. 
Senior  Year. 

A  series  of  cultural  lectures  on  the  history  of  dentistry  from  the 
early  Egyptians  up  to  modern  times. 

ETHICS. 
Senior  Year. 

A  study  of  the  ethical  questions  involved  in  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 
Senior  Year. 

The  legal  relationships  of  the  dentist  and  the  laws  that  concern 
the  practice  of  dentistry  are  considered. 

ECONOMICS. 
Senior  Year. 

A  study  of  the  business  requirements  for  professional  success  in 
dentistry. 


TEXT  BOOKS. 

Freshmen. 

Dental  Anatomy — Broomell   and   Fischelis $3.50 

Chemistry  —  Holland 3.75 

Prosthetic  Dentistry — Wilson 4.75 

English  —  Espanshade 1.50 

English   Dictionary — (Any  good   edition) 1.00 

Biology  —  Calkins 2.25 

Biology  —  Kingsley 3.00 

Dental     Metallurgy— Brady 3.00 

Physics  —  Carhardt 2.25 
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Sophomores. 

Anatomy  —  Gray 8.00 

Medical  Dictionary I.75  0r  6.00 

Histology  —  Piersol 4.00 

Physiology  — Howell 5. 50 

Operative  Dentistry — Black  Vol.   II 6.00 

Bacteriology  —  McFarland 4.75 

Juniors. 

Pathology — Stengel  and  Fox 6.50 

Orthodontia  —  Dewey .  .  .  .' 5. 50 

Materia  Medica — Prinz 5. 00 

Crown  and  Bridge — Goslee 5. 00 

Radiology  —  McCoy 2.50 

Mouth  Hygiene — Marshall 2.00 

Operative  Dentistry — Black  Vol.  1 6.00 

Seniors. 

Oral   Surgery — Blair 6.00 

Pathology   and   Therapeutics — Burchard 6.00 

Jurisprudence  —  Brothers 2.50 

All  prices  subject  to  increase. 
Each  student  is  required  to  provide  himself  with  the  text  book 
for  each  course  before  being  admitted  to  class.     Professors  will  re- 
fuse credit  for  any  course  in  which  a  student  is  not  properly  provided 
with  text  books. 


FEES 

See  chapter  on  tuition  and  fees. 

RULES 
Governing  Conduct. 

The  school  reserves  the  right  to  sever  its  connection  with  any 
student  who  does  not  show  the  right  attitude  toward  his  work,  dam- 
ages school  property,  or  is  objectionable  to  the  faculty  because  of 
conduct.  The  fees  of  such  a  student  will  not  be  returned.  The  fees 
of  a  student  who  leaves  school  of  his  own  volition  at  any  time  during 
the  semester  will  not  be  returned  or  credited  to  him.  Students  agree 
to  these  conditions  when  they  enter  school. 

Special  Students. 

No  special  students  will  be  accepted  by  the  school. 
Women  Students  Are  Accepted. 

The  school  is  co-educational. 

Scholarship  and  Promotion  of  Students. 

1.  The  passing  mark  is  seventy-five. 

2.  A  grade  between  sixty  and  seventy-five  shall  be  deemed 
a  condition. 
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3.  Inability  to  pass  the  first  examination  for  the  removal  of 
a  condition  shall  cause  the  student  to  be  marked  failure  in  the  branch. 

4.  A  grade  below  sixty  shall  be  deemed  a  failure.  A  failure 
may  be  removed  only  by  the  repetition  of  the  course  in  part  or  en- 
tirely. 

5.  A  student  who  has  conditions  or  failures  in  more  than  forty 
per  cent  of  his  course  shall  be  dropped  from  his  class  and  must 
repeat  the  year. 

6.  A  student  may  not  be  promoted  if  he  has  conditions  or  failures 
in  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  his  course. 

7.  A  student  who  fails  to  remove  a  condition  or  failure  within 
twelve  months  from  the  time  it  was  incurred  shall  automatically  be 
dropped  from  the  school.  The  fees  of  such  a  student  will  not  be 
returned. 

Attendance. 

A  student  must  have  an  attendance  record  of  at  least  eighty-five 
per  cent  in  order  to  receive  a  grade  in  any  subject.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  Dean  issues  certain  regulations  concerning  attendance. 
The  work  that  is  missed  due  to  absences  must  be  made  up  under 
faculty  direction.  Absences,  unless  due  to  illness  or  to  some  unavoid- 
able personal  emergency,  subject  the  student  to  certain  penalties. 

DENTAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Before  a  student  is  permitted  to  begin  his  work  in  the  laboratories, 
he  is  required  to  procure  the  necessary  instruments. 

In  the  junior  year  when  the  student  is  ready  to  take  up  his 
practical  work  in  the  infirmary  clinic,  he  is  required  to  purchase  a 
complete  operative  outfit.  This  same  outfit  will  be  used  in  the  senior 
year  and  after  graduation,  in  active  practice.  A  complete  instrument 
list  is  furnished  each  student  at  the  time  he  enters  school. 

TEETH  FOR  DENTAL  ANATOMY. 

In  the  department  of  dental  anatomy,  a  great  number  of  teeth 
is  required  for  the  purpose  of  dissection  and  study.  Any  teeth  that 
practicing  dentists  may  see  fit  to  send  will  be  gratefully  accepted 
by  Dr.  W.  J.  H.  Benson  who  has  charge  of  the  work  on  dental  anatomy. 
The  teeth  should  be  sent  to  him  at  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  Milwaukee. 
All  transportation  charges  will  be  paid  by  the  college. 

LIMITATIONS. 

All  statements  made  in  this  announcement  relate  exclusively  to 
the  year  ending  June  1921,  and  are  applicable  to  all  students  without 
regard  to  date  of  matriculation.  The  school  reserves  the  right  to 
make  any  changes  in  the  faculty,  text  books,  equipment,  and  course 
of  instruction  that  it  may  deem  expedient. 

RATING  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 
The  college  is  designated  as  a  Class  A  Dental  School  by  the  Dental 
Educational  Council  of  America. 
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OFFICERS. 

REV.   HERBERT   C.   NOONAN,   S.  J.,   A.M President 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

REV.  JOHN  P.  McNICHOLS,  S.  J.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Regent 

CHARLES    R.    ATKINSON,    A.M.,    Ph.D Dean 

KATHERINE  L.  FOLEY Registrar 

FACULTY. 

CHARLES  R.  ATKINSON,  A.M,  Ph.D, 

Dean  of  College  of  Economics. 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  Economics,  Finance. 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J,  Ph.D, 

Professor  of  Psychology,  Sociology,  Logic. 

MILTON  W.  THOMPSON,  M.A, 
Professor   of   Economics   and   Finance. 

ROBERT  N.  BAUER,  B.  S, 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

HUGH  BRENNAN,  Dooley-Brennan  Co,  Chicago, 
Instructor  in  Advertising. 

REV.  MARK  A.  CAIN,  S.  J, 
Professor  of  Business  Ethics. 

ROBERT  J.  DEMPSEY,  Credit  Mgr.  Weyenberg  Shoe  Mfg.  Co, 
Instructor  in  Credits  and  Collections. 

JOHN  M.  FLYNN,  LL.B, 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

JOSEPH  E.   L.   FYANS,   M.A,   Ph.B, 

Professor   of    Spanish. 

WILLIAM  S.  FORD,  B.S,  Arthur  Young  &  Co, 

Instructor  in  Cost  Accounting. 

NEIL  J.  GLEASON,  B.C.S,  Bond  Department  Paine,  Webber  &  Co, 
Instructor  in  Investments. 

A.  W.  L.  GILPIN,  Branch  Manager  Ford  Motor  Co, 
Instructor  in  Salesmanship  and  Business  Building. 

M.  H.  GROSSMAN,  M.  H.  Grossman  Co,  Investment  Bonds, 
Intructor  in  Bonds  and  Bond  Selling. 

H.  W.  HARRIMAN,  Ph.B,  J.D,  Attorney, 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

JOAQUIN  HERNANDEZ,  B.S,  C.E, 
Instructor  in   Spanish. 
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RAYMOND  F.  JAEKELS,  M.A,  LL.B.,  Attorney, 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

REGINALD   I.   KENNEY.   LL.B., 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

J.  A.  KEOGH, 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

EWALD  KORNITZ, 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

REV.  JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.J, 

Professor  of  Physics. 

WALTER   C.    LIEBNER,    Mgr.    Tonnage    Dept.    Milwaukee    Coke    & 

Gas  Co, 
Instructor  in  Business  Organization. 

THOMAS    A.     McCORMACK,     C.P.A,     Factory     Accountant     Allis- 

Chalmers  Mfg.  Co, 

Instructor  in  Higher  Accounting. 

c.  f.  Mcdonald,  a.b. 

Instructor  in  English. 

REV.  HUGH  P.  MacMAHON,  S.  J,  M.A, 
Professor  of  Logic. 

REV.  PAUL  MUEHLMAN,  S.  J, 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

JOHN  J.  ROCHE,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Economics. 

FRANK  J.  MURRAY,  A.  B, 

Professor  of  Economics. 

DENNIS  REGAN,  A.B,  LL.B, 

Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

W.  E.   SCHNEIDER,   C.P.A.   Supervising  Accountant,   City  of 

Milwaukee, 

Instructor  in  Advanced  Accounting. 

A.  W.  SEILER,  M.A,  Cramer-Krasselt  Co, 

Instructor    in    Advertising. 

FRANCIS   SHAUGHNESSY,   A.B,   LL.B, 

Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

W.   A.   SHEAFFER,   M.A, 

Instructor  in  General  Accounting. 

ROYAL  S.  STEINER,  A.B, 

Instructor  in  Economics. 

CHARLES  H.  WINKE,  C.P.A,  Public  Accountant, 

Instructor  in  Auditing. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Robert  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics  was  organized  in 
1910  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  thorough  training  for  those  who 
wish  to  devote  themselves  to  business  careers. 

THE  AIM  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ECONOMICS 

The  object  of  the  College  of  Economics  is  to  give  to  the  student  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  manifold  principles  and  factors  that 
underlie  the  activities  of  commercial  life  and  to  emphasize  their  prac- 
tical application  to  the  various  branches  of  industry.  The  method  of 
training  imparts  to  the  student  a  true  and  correct  outlook  on  life, 
fosters  a  high  sense  of  honor,  inculcates  habits  of  industry,  and  im- 
presses upon  him  a  deep  realization  of  his  responsibilities  in  his  chosen 
life-work. 

THE  MODERN  DEMAND  FOR  EFFICIENCY 

The  College  of  Economics  aims  at  something  higher  than  that 
which  is  the  object  of  the  ordinary  business  school.  Its  courses  are 
essentially  of  a  university  and  professional  character. 

In  all  fields  of  modern  endeavor  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  more 
efficient  service.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  more  intricate  affairs 
of  commerce,  industry  and  finance. 

To  supply  this  demand  many  universities  have  added  courses  in 
Economics  and  Business  Administration  to  their  curricula.  They  all 
realize  that,  while  there  is  no  dearth  of  men  qualified  for  mere 
clerical  positions,  very  few  are  fitted  for  managerial  and  executive 
responsibilities.  These  latter  require  not  only  intelligence  and  en- 
ergy, but  also  wide  knowledge,  deep  training,  staunch  character  and 
personal  initiative.  Business  careers  are  looked  upon  more  and 
more  like  other  professions  and  call  for  a  correspondingly  greater 
amount  of  mental  equipment. 

DEVELOPING  EFFICIENCY 

An  intelligent  and  strong  grasp  of  the  wider  interests  of  indus- 
trial life  is  essential  to  the  highest  business  success.  The  College 
of  Economics  grounds  the  student  in  the  fundamental  business  prin- 
ciples and  conditions  and  gives  him  a  carefully  organized  fund  of 
special  information  regarding  the  various  forces  which  vitally  in- 
fluence and  direct  the  movements  of  industry. 

Thus  the  intellectual  vision  of  the  student  is  widened.  The 
courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  develop  keen  perception,  a  power  of 
analysis,  and  originality  and  sureness  of  forming  practical  business 
judgments.     It  is  this  development  of  mental  capacity  that  will  enable 
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the  young  man  of  the  right  sort  of  ambition  to  win  prominence  in 
the  business  world. 

Aware,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  business  man  must  not  be 
a  mere  theorist,  the  arrangement  of  courses  strikes  a  just  balance 
between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  are  classified  as  Regulars  and  Specials.  Any  qualified 
student  pursuing  the  prescribed  subjects  for  the  degree  courses,  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  hours  of  electives,  will  be  registered  as  a 
Regular  student. 

Students  who  do  not  contemplate  any  of  these  courses  will  be  reg- 
istered as  Specials.  They  make  take  such  available  courses  as  their 
time  will  permit  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty. 

If  any  student  later  desires  to  qualify  for  either  of  the  degree 
courses,  he  will  be  given  credit  for  the  work  already  done. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

See  chapter  on  tuition  and  fees. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

See  chapter  on  entrance  requirements. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Due  credit  will  be  allowed  for  advanced  work  done  at  other 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  accepted  standing,  when  work  is  closely 
similar  to  courses  given  in  this  school.  Application  for  advanced 
standing  may  be  made  personally  or  in  writing  and  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  detailed  statement  from  the  proper  authority  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  for  which  credit  is  asked. 

DEGREE  COURSES 

Marquette  University,  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Economics,  will  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science  (B.  C.  S.)  on  regular  students  who  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  courses  and  additional  electives,  normally  re- 
quiring sixteen  hours  of  recitation  weekly  throughout  three  academic 
years,  or  their  equivalent  extended  over  a  longer  time. 

On  similar  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Economics  (B.S.)  will  be  conferred  on  all  regular 
students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed  courses  and 
additional  electives,  normally  requiring  sixteen  hours  of  recitation 
weekly  throughout  four  academic  years. 

Students  holding  the  B.C.S.  degree  from  Marquette  University,  or 
an  equivalent  degree  from  any  other  university  or  college  of  recog- 
nized standing,  may  be  admitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and 
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Faculty,  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science 
(M.C.S.). 

All  such  candidates  must  complete  one  year's  resident  graduate 
work  in  approved  subjects  and  write  a  thesis  on  a  topic  accepted  by 
the  Dean  and  Faculty. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  PROFICIENCY 

Certificates  of  Proficiency  in  Accounting  will  be  issued  to  all 
students  who  have  successfully  completed  the  three-year  course  in 
Accounting  and  in  addition  thereto  the  courses  in  General  Economics 
and  Commercial  Law  I  and  II. 

B.  C.  S.  COURSE 
FIRST   YEAR 


Prescribed  Studies 

First   Semester 

English  (LE-1) 3 

Business  Economics  (E-l) 3 

Commercial  Law   (CL-1)    or 

Accounting  (E-l) 2 

Modern    Language 3 

Political  History  (E-23) 2 

Business  Ethics  (P-4) 2 


15 


Prescribed  Studies 

Second  Semester 

English  (LE-2) 3 

Business  Economics  (E-l) 3 

Commercial  Law   (CL-1)    or 

Accounting  (A-l) 2 

Modern   Language 3 

Political  History  (E-23) 2 


13 


ELECTIVES,  2  or  3  hours 
SECOND  YEAR 


English  (LE-3) 3 

Economic   Resources   (E-2)....   3 
Commercial  Law   (CL-1)    or 

Accounting  (A-l) 2 

Corporation  Finance  (BA-6) ...    2 

Business  Ethics  (P-4) 2 

Logic   (P-l) 3 


15 


English  (LE-3) 3 

American  Government  (E-20) .  .   3 
Commercial  Law   (CL-1)   or 

Accounting  (A-l) 2 

Corporation  Finance  (BA-6)...  2 
Financial   History    (E-16) 2 


12 


ELECTIVES,  2  or  4  hours 
THIRD  YEAR 


Money  and  Credit   (E-14) 3 

fnvestments  (BA-3) 2 

Commercial  Law   (CL-2) 2 

Banking  (BA-2) 2 

Transportation  (E-9) 2 

Business  Psychology   (P-5)  ....    3 


Industrial  Combinations  (E-8).   3 

Foreign  Trade  (E-6) 2 

Commercial  Law   (CL-2) 2 

3anking  (E-12) 2 

Marketing  (E-7) 2 

Sociology    (E-24) 3 


14 
ELECTIVES,   2   hours 


14 
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ELECTIVES 


Accounting  (A-2)  or  (A-3) 2 

Advertising  (BA-1) 2 

Business  Organization  (BA-5) .   2 

Chemistry 5 

Economic   History    (E-3) 2 

Foreign  Exchange  and  the 

Money  Market    (E-13) 2 

Logic  (P-l) 3 

Mathematics 3 

Physics    5 

Private  Secretaryship  (BA-12) .   2 

Salesmanship   (BA-10) 2 

Traffic  Problems   (E-10) 2 

English  (LE-4) 

Accounting  (A-2)  or  (A-3) 2 

Bonds   and    Bond    Selling 


(BA-4)  2 

Chemistry 5 

Cost  Accounting  (A-4) 2 

Credits  and  Collections  (BA- 

11) 2 

Ethics    (P-3) 3 

Labor   Movement   (E-19) 3 

Life  Insurance  (BA-7) 2 

Mathematics 3 

Municipal  Government 

(E-21)    2 

Physics    5 

Property  Insurance  (BA-8) ....  2 

Real  Estate  (BA-9) 2 

Statistics    (E-ll) 2 

English  (LE-4) 


B.  S.  COURSE 
FIRST   YEAR 


Prescribed  Studies 

First   Semester 

English  (LE-1) 3 

Business  Economics  (E-l) 3 

Accounting  (A-l) 2 

Mathematics 3 

Political   History    (E-25) 2 

Modern  Language 3 


Prescribed  Studies 

Second  Semester 

English  (LE-2) 3 

Business  Economics  (A-l) 3 

Accounting  (A-l) 2 

Mathematics 3 

Political   History    (E-23) 2 

Modern  Language 3 


16 
SECOND  YEAR 


16 


English  (LE-3) 3 

Economic  Resources    (E-2) ....   3 

Commercial  Law   (CL-1) 2 

Corporation  Finance  (BA-6) ...   2 

Business  Ethics  (P-4) 2 

Physics    5 


English  (LE-3) 3 

American  Government  (E-20)  .  .   3 

Commercial  Law   (CL-1) 2 

Corporation  Finance  (BA-6).  .  .    2 

Financial  History  (E-16) 2 

Physics    5 


17 
THIRD  YEAR 

Money  and  Credit   (E-14) 3 

Accounting  (A-2) 2 

Commercial  Law   (CL-2) 2 

Banking  (BA-2) 2 

Chemistry 5 


17 


Industrial  Combinations  (E-8) .  2 

Accounting  (A-2) 2 

Commercial  Law   (CL-2) 2 

3anking  (E-12) 2 

Chemistry 5 


14 

TTT.F.r.TTVF.S 


14 


9   Vinnv« 
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FOURTH  YEAR 

Accounting  (A-3) 2      Accounting  (A-3) 2 

Traffic  Problems  (E10) 2      World  Markets  (E-7) 2 

Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Mon-  Cost  Accounting  (A-4) 2 

ey  Market  (E-13) 2      Labor  Movement  (E-19) 3 

Business  Organization  (BA-5) .   2      Foreign  Trade  (E-6) 2 

Transportation    (E-9) 2      Sociology    (E-24) 3 

Business  Psychology  (P-5) 3  — 

—  14 
13 

ELECTIVES 

Advertising  (BA-1) 2      Ethics    (P-3) 3 

Economic   History   (E-3) 2      Life  Insurance  (BA-7) 2 

International  Commercial  Poli-  Municipal  Government 

cies  (E-26) 2  (E-21)    2 

Logic  (P-l) 3  Property  Insurance  (BA-8) ....  2 

Salesmanship   (BA-10) 2      Real  Estate  (BA-9) 2 

Private  Secretaryship  (BA-12) .   2      Statistics  (E-ll) 2 

Bonds  and  Bond  Selling 

(BA-4) 2 

DESCRIPTION   OF  COURSES. 
ECONOMICS. 

COURSE  E-l.       Business  Economics.     I,  II;    (3)*. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  practical  working  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  underlying  principles  of  modern  business.  Begin- 
ning with  a  characterization  of  modern  industrial  organization,  the 
student  is  led  to  an  analysis  of  the  problems  of  production,  including 
trusts  and  industrial  combinations,  value  as  it  arises  in  the  exchange 
of  goods,  human  wants  and  their  satisfaction  in  consumption. 

Among  other  subjects  the  second  half  of  the  year  will  include 
money,  credit  and  banking,  international  trade  and  protection,  dis- 
tribution of  proceeds  to  rent,  wages,  interest  and  profits. 

COURSE  E-2.     Economic  Resources.     I;   (3). 

Geography  of  production;  a  study  of  geographical  conditions  and 
their  influence  on  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  man; 
a  descriptive  study  of  the  leading  American  industries;  discussion 
of  the  products  of  the  farm,  forests,  mines,  quarries,  etc. 

*The  Roman  numerals  I  and  II,  indicate  respective  semesters.  The 
Arabic  numerals  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  hours  of  recita- 
tion weekly. 
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COURSE  E-3.     Economic  History  of  the  United  States.     I;   (2). 

The  development  of  colonial  institutions;  the  public  land  problems; 
agricultural  development;  growth  of  slavery;  internal  improvement; 
finance;  development  of  banking;  combinations  of  labor  and  capital; 
growth  of  transportation  facilities;  natural  resources;  large-scale 
manufacturing;  commercial  expansion;  education  and  the  general 
social  life. 

COURSE  E-4.  Industrial  and  Commercial  Development  of 
Europe.     I;  (3). 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  historical  back- 
ground preparation  for  the  study  of  commercial  and  industrial  prob- 
lems. The  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  the  various 
European  countries  will  be  traced  in  outline.  Particular  attention  will 
be  given  to  commercial  and  industrial  organization,  to  the  various 
other  causes  and  conditions  that  have  made  for  progress  in  mediaeval 
and  modern  Europe  and  to  the  bearing  of  those  conditions  and  causes 
on  the  development  of  the  United  States. 

COURSE  E-5.     Domestic  Trade.     I;  (3). 

A  course  in  commercial  organization  in  domestic  trade.  Survey  of 
internal  commerce  of  the  United  States;  marketing  of  farm  products; 
commerce  in  raw  materials  and  manufactures;  functions  of  the  middle- 
man and  retailer  and  their  relation  to  the  manufacturer  and  consumer; 
co-operative  buying  and  selling;  manufacturer's  marketing  problems; 
development  of  trade  marks  and  private  brands;  price  maintenance. 

COURSE   E-6.     Foreign  Trade.     II;    (2). 

A  course  in  commercial  organization  in  foreign  trade.  A  survey  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States;  a  study  of  the  opportunities  for 
foreign  trade;  a  detailed  examination  of  the  facilities  and  methods  used 
in  conducting  import  and  export  trade  and  of  the  activity  of  the 
Government  in  promoting  such  trade. 

COURSE  E-7.    Marketing.  II;  (2). 

This  is  a  detailed  course  in  distribution.  It  gives  a  treatment  of 
marketing  methods  in  our  present  system  of  economic  structure.  The 
following  topics  receive  consideration:  general  factors  that  affect 
trade;  status  of  the  retailer;  retail  competition;  chain  store;  mail  order 
house;  national  advertising  and  price  maintenance.  Then  attention  is 
given  to  the  status  of  the  jobber  and  the  service  of  the  middleman. 
Finally,  the  market  problems  of  the  manufacturer  are  analyzed. 

COURSE  ,E-8.     Industrial  Combinations.     11(3). 
A  study  of  the  conditions  and  motives  that  have  resulted  in  the 
great  industrial  combinations  of  the  present  time;  the  advantages  and 
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disadvantages  growing  out  of  them;  the  attitude  which  should  be  as- 
sumed toward  their  limitation  and  control;  their  future  development. 
Some  of  these  combinations  will  be  studied  in  detail. 

COURSE  E-9.     Transportation.     I;   (2). 

This  course  will  include  a  brief  summary  of  the  development  of 
transportation  facilities  in  the  United  States,  including  technical  im- 
provements; public  aids  to  railroads;  competition,  rate  wars,  pools, 
traffic  associations  and  consolidations;  description  of  present  railroad 
systems;  organization  of  the  freight,  passenger,  express  and  mail  serv- 
ices; the  Great  Lakes  service  and  traffic;  water  rates  and  the  relation 
of  water  and  rail  carriers. 

Course  E-10.     Traffic  Problems.     1;  (2). 

A  detailed  study  of  practical  traffic  problems;  rates  and  classifica- 
tions; application  to  local  conditions. 

COURSE  E-ll.     Statistics.     II;   (2). 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  preliminary  training  in  statistical 
method.  The  illustrative  material  used  is  drawn  mainly  from  economic 
and  business  transactions.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  im- 
portance of  discriminating  between  important  and  unimportant  data 
in  all  cases  where  interpretation  is  the  end  sought. 

Practical  laboratory  exercises  are  required. 

This  course  should  not  be  taken  without  consultation  with  the 
professor. 

COURSE  E-12.     Banking  Theory  and  History.     II;   (2). 

The  functions  and  accounts  of  a  bank;  the  different  kinds  of 
banks;  the  history  of  banking  in  the  United  States;  the  State  banks; 
the  national  banking  system  and  the  recent  growth  of  trust  com- 
panies; the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank 
of  France,  the  Reichsbank,  the  Scotch  and  Canadian  Banks;  note  issues, 
deposits,  reserves,  branch  banking;  relations  with  the  government; 
connection  with  crises  and  clearing  houses.  The  Federal  Reserve 
System  will  be  fully  studied. 

COURSE  E-13.  Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market. 
I;  (2). 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of 
international  payment;  the  rate  of  exchange;  the  gold  points;  move- 
ments of  specie;  arbitrage  transactions;  interest  and  discount  rates. 

This  course  is  closely  allied  to  the  course  in  Banking  Practice. 

COURSE    E-14.      Money   and    Credit.     I;    (3). 
The  principles  of  money  and  credit;  the  nature  of  money,  coinage, 
the  standard  question,  the  different  forms  of  money  and  the  monetary 
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systems  of  the  United  States.  Among  the  questions  discussed  will  be 
free  silver,  greenback  issues,  legal  tender  acts,  domestic  and  foreign 
exchange,  and  the  effects  of  money  and  credit  upon  the  rates  of  interest 
and  the  prices  of  commodities. 

COURSE  E-15.     Crises  and  Depressions.     I;  (2). 

A  study  of  the  causes  and  results  of  the  recurring  periods  of  ac- 
tivity and  inactivity  in  business  in  the  United  States.  An  analytical 
examination  is  made  of  the  financial  and  banking  conditions  that  ac- 
company business  cycles  and  remedies  for  crises  are  suggested. 

COURSE  E-16.     Financial  History  of  the  United  States.     II;  (2). 

Among  the  topics  considered  in  this  course  are  the  finances  of  the 
colonies  and  the  Confederation;  the  development  of  banking  facilities; 
the  independent  Treasury  System;  tariff  legislation;  crises  and  de- 
pressions; development  of  the  monetary  system;  taxation  and  public 
expenditures;  the  public  debt. 

COURSE  E-17.     Public  Finance.     I;    (2). 

A  study  of  the  financial  methods  of  the  United  States  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  leading  European  nations,  including  the 
various  forms  and  methods  of  taxation  and  the  customs  and  internal 
revenue  systems. 

COURSE  E-18.     History  of  Economic  Theory.     I;    (2). 

A  course  designed  for  advanced  students  in  Economics,  covering 
the  essentials  in  the  writings  of  the  master  minds  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  economic  theory — Adam  Smith,  Mill, 
Ricardo,  Jevons  and  others.  The  reasons  for  the  persistence  and  for 
the  abandonment  of  certain  theories  will  be  investigated. 

COURSE  E-19.     The  Labor  Movement.  II;  (3). 

This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  methods  of  organization 
and  control  of  labor  unions,  industrial  remuneration  and  industrial 
peace,  labor  legislation,  court  decisions  in  labor  disputes,  child  labor, 
unemployment  and  industrial  education. 

COURSE  E-20.     American  Government.  II;   (3). 
A  study  of  the  development  and  practical  workings  of  our  federal, 
state  and  local  governments. 

COURSE  E-21.     Municipal  Government.     II;   (3). 

The  organization  and  administration  of  city  government  in  the 
United  States;  current  movements  in  municipal  politics  examined  and 
discussed  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  European  municipalities 
handle  similar  problems. 

COURSE  E-22.    Political  History  of  the  United  States.    I,  II;  (2). 
A  detailed  study  of  the  political  development  of  the  United  States. 
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COURSE  E-24.     Sociology.     II;  (3). 

This  course  comprises  a  fundamental  and  general  study  of  the 
social  question  and  the  various  schools  of  reform.  It  discusses  the 
elements  of  social  life — the  individual,  the  family,  the  state;  labor 
and  capital  in  their  social  aspects;  the  various  associations  of  capital- 
ists, employers  and  workers;  co-operation;  economic  freedom;  strikes; 
the  social  bearings  of  distribution  and  consumption;  social  problems  of 
poverty,  unemployment,  etc. 

COURSE  E-26.     International  Commercial  Policies.     I;   (2). 

A  technical  study  of  the  trade  policies  of  nations  in  their  dealings 
with  one  another;  mercantile  system;  free  trade;  protection;  reci- 
procity; most  favored  nation  clause;  commercial  treaties  and  customs 
administration.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  present-day  port 
regulations  for  entry  and  clearance,  custom  laws  of  important  nations 
and  economic  phases  of  diplomacy. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

COURSE  BA-1.     Advertising.     I,  II;   (2). 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  present  a  general  survey  of  ad- 
vertising in  all  its  main  branches,  supplemented  by  practice  work  in 
technique  and  class  discussions  of  practical  advertising  and  merchan- 
dising problems. 

The  chief  subjects  covered  are:  Preparation  of  copy;  sources  of 
data;  psychology  of  appeal;  color;  laws  of  memory;  emphasis  induc- 
ing action;  analysis  of  successful  advertisements;  mediums;  trade- 
marks; art;  engraving;  lithography;  electrotyping;  type;  paper;  print- 
ing; direct  literature  follow-up  system;  house  organs;  selling  methods; 
the  campaign  as  a  whole;  the  advertising  agency. 

COURSE  BA-2.     Banking  Practice.     I;   (2). 

A  detailed  study  of  the  organization,  functions  and  management 
of  a  typical  commercial  bank.  The  various  departments,  such  as  re- 
ceiving teller,  note  teller,  paying  teller,  outgoing  and  incoming  clear- 
ings, clearing  out-of-town  checks;  collection  department,  etc.,  will  be 
considered. 

COURSE  BA-3.     Investments.     I;   (2). 

Nature,  method  and  laws  of  investment;  government,  state  and 
municipal  bonds;  stocks  and  bonds  of  public  service  companies;  stocks 
and  bonds  of  industrial  organizations;  railroad  stocks  and  bonds;  fluc- 
tuation; stock  markets;  the  relation  of  speculation  to  investment  mort- 
gages; real  estate  values  and  investments. 

COURSE  BA-4.     Bonds  and  Bond  Selling.    II;  (2). 

A  thorough  practical  study  of  the  various  kinds  of  bonds  and  the 
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work  of  bond  houses.     The  instruction  of  selling  methods  is  accom- 
panied by  numerous  illustrations  and  student  practice  work. 

This  course  presupposes  Course  III  and  insists  on  the  practical 
aspects  of  investment. 

COURSE   BA-5.     Business   Organization.     II;    (2). 

A  detailed  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of  a  typical 
business.  The  following  subjects  are  treated:  plant  location;  plant  de- 
sign; organization  of  plant;  cost  accounting;  distribution  of  expense; 
selection  and  supervision  of  labor;  methods  of  paying  labor;  time  and 
motion  study;  purchasing  records;  machine  records;  the  production 
department. 

COURSE  BA-6.     Corporation  Finance.    I,  II;  (2). 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  the  student  a  presentation  of  the 
phases  of  practical  financial  management  of  a  corporation.  The  sub- 
jects treated  are:  Business  promotion;  principles  of  capitalization; 
means  of  financing  a  corporation;  determination  of  profits;  valuation 
of  securities;  methods  and  purpose  of  consolidation;  reorganization 
of  corporations,  etc. 

COURSE  BA-7.    Life  Insurance.    II;  (2). 

Nature  and  principles  of  life  insurance;  various  kinds  of  life 
insurance  and  classification  of  policies;  measurement  of  risks;  rate- 
making;  premiums;  special  forms  of  life  insurance;  organization  and 
management  of  insurance  companies;  government  supervision  of  life 
insurance;  important  phases  of  life  insurance. 

COURSE  BA-8.     Property  Insurance.     II;    (2). 

Organization  of  fire  insurance  companies;  the  functions  of  fire 
insurance;  the  policy  contract  in  fire  insurance;  parties  to  the  con- 
tract; agency  in  fire  insurance;  the  description  of  the  property  insured; 
the  risk  assumed;  the  term  of  the  contract;  special  agreements  in- 
dorsed on  the  policy;  the  reinsurance  reserve;  coinsurance;  fire  in- 
surance rating;  reinsurance;  fire  prevention;  State  supervision  and 
regulation;  other  forms  of  property  insurance. 

COURSE  BA-9.     Real  Estate.     II;  (2). 

A  practical  course  dealing  with  the  business  problems  connected 
with  the  sale,  purchase  and  management  of  real  estate.  The  follow- 
ing topics  are  included  in  this  study:  Real  estate  brokerage;  contracts 
in  real  estate;  auction  sales;  liens;  taxes  and  assessments;  the  transfer 
of  titles;  deeds;  bonds  and  mortgage;  leases;  methods  of  arriving  at 
the  valuation  of  real  estate;  surveyor's  relation  to  real  estate;  work 
>f  the  architect;  problems  of  management,  etc. 
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COURSE  BA-10.     Salesmanship  and  Business  Building.     I;   (2). 

Personal  qualifications — the  study  of  the  science  of  salesmanship. 
The  study  and  practice  of  the  art  of  salesmanship.  History  of  the 
three  fields  of  salesmanship:  Wholesale,  retail  and  specialty  and  the 
relation  of  the  salesman  to  each.  History  of  the  product  and  its  dis- 
tribution. A  thorough  study  of  the  elements  that  make  for  success 
in  selling;  knowledge  of  goods  to  be  sold;  studying  the  prospective 
buyer  and  analyzing  the  modes  and  methods  of  arousing  interest. 
Analyzing  the  different  types  of  customers  and  how  to  deal  with  them. 
Personal  efficiency  as  applied  to  business.  How  to  develop  a  winning 
personality. 

COURSE  BA-11.     Credits  and  Collections.     II;  (2). 

Forms  of  credit.  Classes  of  credit  and  credit  machinery.  Duties 
and  qualifications  of  the  credit  man.  Elements  determining  the  credit 
risk.  Sources  of  credit  information.  The  financial  statement.  Con- 
struction and  analysis  of  statements.  Legal  remedies  of  the  creditor. 
Extensions,  compositions  and  adjustments.  Bankruptcy,  insolvency 
and  receivership.     Credit  safeguards. 

COURSE  BA-12.     Private  Secretaryship.     I;  (2). 

Duties  of  the  private  secretary.  Managing  callers.  Handling 
correspondence.  Points  on  letter  writing.  Filing.  Outlines  and  re- 
ports. Sources  of  information.  Editing,  printing  and  proofreading. 
Appointments,  diaries,  accounts.  Systematizing  the  office.  Ethics 
and  amenities  of  the  private  secretary. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

COURSE  CL-1.    I,  II;  (2). 

Contracts.  Elements  of  a  contract;  consideration;  agreement; 
parties  to  a  contract;  consent:  fraud;  duress;  illegal  contracts  inter- 
pretation of  contracts;  discharge  of  contracts,  etc. 

Negotiable  Instruments.  Rights  of  the  holder;  liability  of  the 
parties;  discharge  of  negotiable  instruments;  bills  of  exchange;  checks; 
promissory  notes,  etc. 

Agency.  Nature  and  formation;  extent  of  authority  of  agents; 
duties  and  liabilities  of  principals  and  agents;  termination  of  agency; 
special  forms  of  agency. 

Partnership.  Nature  and  formation;  rights  and  duties  of  partners; 
dissolution  and  its  consequences. 

Corporations.  Nature  and  formation;  capital  and  stock;  manage- 
ment of  corporations;  corporate  powers;  liability  of  shareholders  to 
creditors;  dividends;  dissolution  of  corporations. 

Some  of  the  above  subjects  will  be  studied  with  great  detail  and 
supplemented  by  special  treatises. 
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COURSE  CL-2.     I,  II;   (2). 

Sales.  Sales  of  personal  property;  nature  of  the  contract  of  sales; 
the  Statute  of  Frauds;  passing  of  the  title;  warranties  accompany- 
ing sales;  performance  of  the  contract;  conditional  sales;  mortgages  on 
personal  property. 

Bailments.  Nature  of  bailments;  bailments  for  benefit  of  bailor 
and  bailee;  mutual  benefit  bailments. 

Carriers.  Common  carriers;  carrier's  liability  during  transit; 
carriers  of  passengers;  innkeepers;  telegraph  companies. 

Guaranty  and  Suretyship.  Nature  and  form  of  the  contract; 
scope  and  interpretation  of  the  contract;  rights  of  surety  after  pay- 
ment;  discharge  of  surety. 

Insurance.  Formation  of  the  contract;  special  provisions  of  the 
policy;  life  insurance;  accident  insurance,  etc. 

Real  Property  and  Tenancy.  Mature  and  classification;  title  to 
real  property;  title  by  deed;  mortgages  of  real  property;  landlord 
and  tenant. 

Wills.  Requisitions  to  make  a  will;  revocation  of  wills,  probate 
of  wills;  executors  and  administrators. 

Some  of  the  above  subjects  will  be  supplemented  by  special 
treatises. 

ACCOUNTING. 

COURSE  A-l.     General  Accounting.     I,  II;   (2). 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  lay  a  silod  foundation  for  the 
courses  which  are  to  follow.  To  secure  absolute  thoroughness  and 
coherent  development,  Walton's  graded  system  of  General  Accounting 
is  used. 

The  course  includes:  The  elements  of  accounting;  single  and 
double  entry;  debits  and  credits;  journalizing,  posting  and  trial  bal- 
ances; closing  books;  proprietor's  accounts;  partnership  accounts,  etc. 

Advanced  analytic  study  of  accounting;  analytic  study  of  the  bal- 
ance sheet;  assets  and  liabilities;  depreciation;  capital  stock;  profits; 
surplus  and  reserves;  sinking  funds;  counting-house  methods  and  bus- 
iness practice,  etc. 

A  series  of  graded  exercises,  based  on  the  text  and  lectures,  will 
be  given  to  insure  the  student's  thorough  grasp  of  the  principles  and 
facility  in  their  practical  application. 

COURSE  A-2.     Corporation  Accounting.     I,  II;   (2). 

Corporate  formation;  books  of  account;  stock  accounts;  capital, 
assets,  investments;  working  and  trading  assets;  real  estate;  lease- 
holds; mortgages;  buildings,  maintenance  and  expense;  basis  of  val- 
uation of  machinery  and  tools;  depreciation  and  fluctuation;  raw  ma- 
terials and  their  cost;  notes  receivable  and  bills  of  exchange;  interest 
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on  notes;  goodwill,  its  nature  and  theory;  deferred  charges  as  assets; 
organization  and  promotion  expenses;  advertising;  liabilities;  sales; 
discounts,  trade  and  cash  discounts;  bonds;  secret  reserves;  sinking 
funds;  profits  and  earnings;  capital  expenditure;  capital  receipts; 
dividends. 

COURSE  A-3.     Auditing.     I,  II   (2). 

Qualifications  of  an  auditor;  objects  of  an  audit;  responsibility  of 
an  auditor;  conduct  and  process  of  an  audit;  appraisals;  various  kinds 
of  audits,  such  as  mergers  and  consolidations,  Board  of  Trade  and 
Stock  Exchange,  life  insurance  companies,  breweries,  municipalities, 
clubs,  public  service  corporations,  electric  light  and  power  companies, 
electric  railways,  steam  railroads,  banks,  executor's  accounts,  consign- 
ments, contractors'  accounts. 

COURSE  A-4.     Cost  Accounting. 

Analysis  of  the  sources  of  cost;  tracing  the  cost  from  the  raw 
materials  through  the  processes  of  production  to  the  finished  product; 
apportioning  costs;  cost  of  labor;  cost  of  management;  cost  units; 
analysis  of  costs  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  various  de- 
partments; trading  as  distinguished  from  manufacturing  costs;  in- 
stalling and  operating  cost  systems;  cost  keeping  according  to  the 
most  satisfactory  methods. 

All  courses  will  be  accompanied  by  a  well-graded  series  of  prob- 
lems which  apply  the  principles  studied  to  practical  affairs.  These 
problems  form  a  continuous  course  running  through  the  second  and 
third  years. 

The  entire  course  in  Accounting  is  so  arranged  and  constructed  as 
to  prepare  the  student  who  masters  both  theory  and  practice  for  the 
C.P.A.  examinations. 

To  bring  about  this  result  the  students  must  devote  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  laboratory  work  outside  of  the  classes  and  to  the  home 
assignments. 

COURSE  A-5.     C.  P.  A.  Quiz.  II;   (2). 

This  course  i-s  conducted  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  examination 
for  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

Students  are  trained  to  work  out  problems  and  questions  under 
conditions  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  examination  room.  Prac- 
tical Accounting  problems,  Auditing  and  Theory  of  Accounts  are  dealt 
with.  Papers  set  in  various  C.  P.  A.  examinations,  particularly  those 
of  Wisconsin,  are  worked  over  and  discussed. 

The  instruction  is  largely  individual. 
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LANGUAGES. 

English. 

COURSE  LE-1.  I;  (3).  The  essentials  of  composition.  Shap- 
ing the  material.  Effective  building  of  sentences  and  paragraphs. 
Word  choice.  The  composition  as  a  whole.  The  four  forms  of  com- 
position.    Constant  practical  application  of  these  principles. 

COURSE  LE-2.  II;  (3).  Business  correspondence.  The  prin- 
ciples underlying  every  form  of  business  English.  General  cor- 
respondence. Credit  and  financial  letters.  Collection  letters.  Com- 
plaint and  adjustment  letters.  Sales-letters.  Follow-up  letters.  Cir- 
culars, mailing  cards,  folders,  broadsides,  booklets  and  catalogues. 
Reports. 

COURSE  LE-3.  I,  II;  (3).  Public  speaking  and  argumentation. 
Nature  of  argument.  Kinds  of  argument.  Preparation  for  argument. 
Gathering  and  arranging  material.  Ways  of  testing  an  argument. 
The  speech.  The  construction  of  a  speech.  The  outline  or  brief.  Ef- 
fective arrangement  of  the  ideas  and  arguments.  Refutation.  Style 
and  language  in  speeches.  The  debate.  Practice  in  public  speaking 
and  debating.  The  technique  of  oral  English.  Training  of  the  voice. 
Flexibility,   articulation,   pronunciation.      Gestures. 

COURSE  LE-4.  I,  II.  The  nature  and  material  of  exposition. 
How  to  write  exposition.  The  value  of  outlines.  Definition.  Methods 
of  defining.  Analysis.  Classes  of  analysis.  Organization  of  ma- 
terial. Criticism.  Methods  of  criticism.  The  informal  essay.  Ex- 
pository biography.     Gathering  material  for  writing. 

Commercial    German. 

COURSE  LG-1.  I,  II;  (2).  This  course  is  designed  to  give 
the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of  modern  German  for  business 
purposes. 

COURSE  LG-2.  I,  II;  (2).  This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  I  and  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  greater  pro- 
ficiency in  speaking  and  writing  German. 

Commercial  Spanish. 

COURSE  LS-1.     I,  II;  (3). 

During  the  first  year  a  thorough  study  of  the  essentials  of  gram- 
mar is  made.  This  consists  largely  in  translating  exercises,  based  on 
the  rules  of  grammar,  including  the  use  of  the  various  tenses. 

COURSE  LS-2.     I,  II;   (2). 

The  second  year  is  devoted  to  putting  into  practical  use  the  princi- 
ples studied  in  the  first  year  by  making  Spanish  the  language  of  the 
classroom  as  far  as  possible. 

In  the  second  year  a  course  in  Spanish  correspondence  is  also  given. 
A  study  of  the  technicalities  of  Spanish  letter-writing,  with  numerous 
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translations  of  business  letters  from  Spanish  into  English  and  from 
English  into  Spanish,  is  the  basis  of  this  part  of  the  course. 

French. 
COURSES  LF-1,  LF-2.     I,  II;  (2)  during  two  years. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

COURSE  P-l.    Logic.  I;  (3). 

COURSE  P-2.     Psychology.     I;  (3). 

COURSE  P-3.     Ethics.     II;  (3). 

These  courses  are  offered  in  the  Arts  and  Science  Department,  but 
are  open  also  to  the  students  of  the  Economics  Department. 

COURSE  P-4.     Business  Ethics.     I;  (2). 

This  course  will  embrace  the  fundamental  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  justice  and  injustice,  together  with  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  many  phases  of  industry,  commerce  and  finance. 

The  purpose  of  course  is  to  develop  and  strengthen  an  intelligent 
business  conscience. 

COURSE  P-5.     Business  Psychology.     I;  (3). 

A  course  in  practical  psychology,  including  a  study  of  the  nature 
and  devolpment  of  the  powers  and  mental  faculties  which  make  for 
character  and  efficiency. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

These  courses  are  offered  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Department,  but 
are  open  also  to  the  students  of  Economics  Department. 

The  College  of  Economics  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any 
course  temporarily  in  which  the  number  of  applicants  is  too  small. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

ECONOMICS— 

Outlines  of  Economics .  . Ely 

Commerce    and    Industry Smith 

Economic    History    of    the    United    States Bogart 

Readings  in  Economic  History Bogart  and  Thompson 

A   History  of  Commerce Day 

Agricultural    Commerce Huebner 

Trusts,    Pools   and    Corporations Ripley 

The  Trust  Problem Jenks  and  Clark 
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Industrial  Combinations Stevens 

American  Railway  Transportation Johnson 

Principles  of  Railway  Transportation Johnson  and  Van  Meter 

Railway   Traffic   and    Rates Johnson   and    Huebner 

Elements    of    Statistical    Methods King 

Money    and    Banking Holdsworth 

Money  and  Currency Johnson 

International    Commercial    Policies Fisk 

Financial  History  of  the  United  States Dewey 

Organized  Labor  in  America Groat 

New  American  Government • Young 

Essentials  in  American  History Hart 

Social  Science Parkinson 

Foreign  Trade Zimmermann 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION— 

Advertising   Starch 

Banking    Foster 

Money  and  Banking White 

Practical  Investing Escher 

Foreign  Exchange Escher 

Investments Jones 

How  to  Invest  Money  Wisely Moody 

The  Work  of  the  Bond  House Chamberlain 

Bond  Investment Chamberlain 

Industrial   Management Duncan 

Corporation  Finance Mead 

Credits    and    Collections Ellinger    and    Golieb 

Materials  for  Corporation  Finance Gerstenberg 

Life  Insurance Huebner 

Property  Insurance Huebner 

Real  Estate Lindner 

Commercial  Law Spencer 

Principles  of  Salesmanship Whitehead 

ACCOUNTING— 

Graded  System  of  General  Accounting Walton 

Advanced  Accounting Walton 

Cost    Accounting Nicholson 

LANGUAGES— 

Elements  of  Composition Canby  and   Opdycke 

Effective   Business   Letter Gardner 

Spanish    Grammar Hills-Ford 

Shorter   French    Course Fraser-Squair 
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CALENDAR. 

1920 

Aug.  1 — Entrance  credits  MUST  be  in  hands  of  registrar. 
Aug.  30-31 — Monday  and  Tuesday — Entrance  examinations. 

Sept.  1-4 — Wednesday  to  Saturday — Registration  for  freshmen. 

Sept.  6 — Monday — Registration  Sec.  A.     Shopwork  begins  Sec.  B. 

Sept.  7 — Tuesday — Classes  begin  Sec.  A. 

Sept.  20 — Monday — Registration  Sec.  B. 

Sept.  21 — Tuesday — Classes  begin  Sec.  B. 

Nov.  11-13 — Thursday  to  Saturday — Thanksgiving  recess  Sec.  A. 

Nov.  25-27 — Thursday  to  Saturday — Thanksgiving  recess  Sec.  B. 

Dec.  20-25— Holiday  recess  Sec.  B. 

Dec.  27,  1920  to  Jan.  1,  1921  inclusive— Holiday  recess  Sec.  A. 

1921 

Jan.  8— Saturday — First  Term  classes  end  Sec.  A. 

Jan.  22 — Saturday — First  Term  classes  end  Sec.  B. 

Jan.  24 — Monday — Registration  Sec.  A. 

Jan.  25 — Tuesday — Second  Term  begins  Sec.  A. 

Feb.   7— Monday — Registration  Sec.  B. 

Feb.   8 — Tuesday— Second   Term   begins    Sec.   B. 

May  21 — Saturday — Second  Term  ends  Sec.  A. 

May  23 — Monday — Registration  Sec.  A. 

May  24 — Tuesday — Summer  Term  begins  Sec.  A. 

June  4 — Saturday — Second  Term  ends  Sec.  B. 

June  6 — Monday — Registration  Sec.  B. 

June  7 — Tuesday — Summer  Term  begins  Sec.  B. 

July  2— Saturday — Classes  end  Sec.  A. 

July  23 — Saturday— Classes  end  Sec.  B. 

July  25-Aug.  13 — Vacation  Sec.  A. 

Aug.  13— Saturday — Year  closes  Sec.  B. 

Au-.  15-Sept.  3— Vacation  Sec.  B. 

Sept.  3 — Saturday — Year  closes  Sec.  A. 
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OFFICERS. 

REV.  H.  S.  NOONAN,  S.  J President 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

REV.  JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.  J Faculty  Regent 

J.   C.  PINNEY,  JR.,   A.B.,   C.E Dean 

KATHERINE  L.  FOLEY Registrar 

FACULTY. 

REV.   HERBERT  C.   NOONAN,   S.  J., 
Professor   of   Ethics. 

JAS.  C.  PINNEY,  JR.,  A.B.,  C.E., 

Dean   of  the   College   of   Engineering. 

Professor    of    Civil    Engineering. 

REV.  JOHN   B.   KREMER,   S.   J., 

Faculty  Regent. 

Professor  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

Director  of  Physics  Laboratory  and  Observatory. 

W.  D.  BLISS,  B.S.  in  Ch.E.,  M.E., 

Co-ordinator. 

Professor   of   Mechanical  Engineering. 

ROBERT    N.    BAUER,    Ph.G.,    B.    S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Director  of  Chemical  Laboratories. 

REV.  A.  F.  FRUMVELLER,  S.  J.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

REV.  TERRENCE  H.  DEVLIN,  S.  J., 
Professor   of   English. 

JOSEPH  FYANS,  A.B., 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

REV.  PAUL  MUEHLMANN,  S.  J.,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

GEORGE   A.   SCARCLIFF,  B.S.  in  C.E., 
Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

REV.  AUGUSTINE  D.  THEISEN,  S.  J.,  A.M., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

JOHN  M.  GREGG,  B.S.  in  E.E., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 
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EDWARD  W.  KANE,  B.S.  in  E.E., 

Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering  and   Drawing. 

HORACE  A.  FROMMELT,  S.  J.,  E.E.,  M.E. 
Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

M.  GILBERT,  A.B.,     ' 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

REV.  C.  J.  ROEMER,  S.  J.,  A.M., 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

JOAQUIN  H.  HERNANDEZ,  B.S.  in  C.E., 
Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

CHARLES  R.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Economics. 

W.  H.  WORTKOETTER,  S.  J., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics, 

NAND  SINGH,  M.E., 
Intructor  in  Chemistry. 

SPECIAL  LECTURERS. 

MR.  A.  N.  BECKER, 

Becker  Construction  Co., 

Consulting  Engineer, 

Milwaukee,   Wisconsin. 
MR.  S.  J.  GATES, 

Gates  Engineering  Co., 

Milwaukee,   Wisconsin. 
MR.  T.  CHALKEY  HATTON, 

Chief  Engineer,  Sewerage  Commission, 

Milwaukee,   Wisconsin. 
DR.  E.  KIDWELL,  General  Manager, 

Kidwell  Boiler  and  Engineering  Co., 

Milwaukee,   Wisconsin. 
MR.  W.  R.  McGOVERN, 

General  Manager,  Wisconsin  Telephone  Co., 

Milwaukee,   Wisconsin. 
MR.  L.  C.  WHEELER, 

Erwin,  Wheeler  &  Woolard, 

Counselors  at   Patent  Law, 

Milwaukee,   Wisconsin. 
MR.  DUDLEY  CRAFTS  WATSON, 

Director,  Milwaukee  Art  Institute, 

Milwaukee,    Wisconsin. 
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CO-OPERATING  FIRMS. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS  CO. 

AVERY  CO. 

BRIGGS  &  STRATTON  CO. 

BUCYRUS   MFG.   CO. 

CHAIN  BELT  CO. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  MFG.  CO. 

C.  M.  &  ST.  P.  R.  R. 

DAHLMAN  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

THE  FALK  CO. 

FEDERAL  RUBBER  CO. 

HARTMAN  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

KEMPSMITH.  MFG.  CO. 

LAKESIDE  BRIDGE  AND  STEEL  CO. 

MILWAUKEE  BRIDGE  CO. 

MITCHELL  MOTOR  CO.,  RACINE  WIS. 

NATIONAL  BRAKE  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 

NORDBERG  MFG.  CO. 

PAWLING  AND   HARNISCHFEGER  CO. 

ROBERT   L.    REISINGER   AND    CO. 

RICHARDSON-PHOENIX  CO. 

PAUL  RIESEN'S  SONS. 

H.  SCHMITT  AND  SON,  INC. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  AND  LIGHT  CO. 

VILTER  MFG.  CO. 

WISCONSIN  BRIDGE  AND  IRON  CO. 

WISCONSIN  MOTOR  MFG.  CO. 
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FOREWARD. 

The  College  of  Engineering  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  Marquette  University.  Its  location  is  fortunate,  in  being 
situated  in  a  large  manufacturing  center;  many  and  varied  engineer- 
ing enterprises  are  constantly  in  progress;  and  the  friendly  relations 
between  Marquette  University  and  the  different  shops,  factories,  and 
transportation  companies  give  the  student  advantages  that  are  of 
great  benefit  to  him  in  his  future  career. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  trained  engineers,  especially  in  the 
Northwest,  owing  to  the  industrial  activity  of  the  region.  To  equip 
men  to  meet  this  demand  is  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Department;  this  equipment  demands  not  only  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  theory,  but  above  all,  thorough  drill  in  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  theory,  to  fit  the  student  to  grapple  with  the  new  and 
difficult  problems  he  will  be  likely  to  meet. 

In  drawing  up  the  Courses  of  Study,  careful  comparison  has 
been  made  of  the  courses,  and  of  the  actual  experiences  gained  by 
members  of  the  faculty,  in  other  standard  engineering  schools.  An 
engineer's  training  cannot  be  narrow,  and  for  this  reason  great  im- 
portance is  attached  to  English;  the  relative  value  assigned  to  other 
branches  at  Marquette  is  in  close  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the 
prominent  Schools  and  Universities.  Every  attempt  will  be  made 
to  maintain  a  high  level  of  study  and  efficiency,  and  there  is  no  hesi- 
tation in  dropping  from  the  rolls  students  whose  application  to  work 
is  considered  unsatisfactory. 


INFORMATION. 

For  information  concerning  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  address  the  Registrar,  1115  Grand  Avenue.  Interested 
persons  are  urged  to  call  at  the  Registrar's  office  whenever  possible, 
since  personal  interviews  are  much  more  satisfactory  than  corre- 
spondence. 


REGISTRATION. 

The  office  of  the  Registrar,  first  floor  of  the  Administration  build- 
ing of  Marquette  University,  1115  Grand  Avenue,  is  open  for  con- 
sultation daily,  except  Sunday,  9-12  A.  M.,  2-5  P.  M. 

Appointments  will  be  made  by  the  Registrar  at  hours  agree- 
able  to  both  parties,  should  the  above  be  inconvenient. 

Students  arc  urged  to  register  at  the  specified  time. 
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M.  U.  CO-OPERATIVE  ENGINEERING   PLAN. 

After  mature  deliberation,  consultation  with  educators,  practicing 
engineers,  and  industrial  managers,  and  after  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  Milwaukee's  conditions  and  wonderful  advantages,  the  trus- 
tees and  faculty  of  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
of  Marquette  University,  decided  to  install  what  is  known  as  the 
"Co-operative  System  of  Engineering  Education." 
OBJECT. 

Recognizing  that  the  engineer  of  today  is  not  merely  the  man 
who  is  able  to  perform  difficult  computations  and  produce  therefrom 
certain  designs,  but  that  he  is  rather  the  man  who  can,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  so  direct  the  forces  of  nature,  and  the  labor  of  man,  as 
to  make  them  useful  and  beneficial  to  the  social  and  economic  welfare 
of  mankind,  the  faculty  of  this  school  has  decided  to  adopt  this  sys- 
tem. It  is  not  only  the  one  system  which  will  present  to  the  student, 
our  future  engineers,  th  true  laws  governing  the  various  forces  of 
nature,  their  co-relations,  their  possibilities,  their  limitations,  and 
their  economic  applications,  by  the  actual  application  of  the  laws  as 
they  are  studied,  but  it  is  the  one  system  which  presents  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  observe  the  actual  conditions,  limitations,  etc.,  of 
the  human  element  (labor)  involved,  so  as  to  apply  nature's  forces  to 
bring  forth  products  useful  to  mankind.  The  object  of  the  "M.  U." 
Co-operative  Enginering  Course  is  to  instil  into  the  young  man's 
mind  the  proper  use  of  the  forces  of  nature  (animate  as  well  as  in- 
animate) by  giving  the  student  an  opportunity  to  actually  apply 
these  forces  in  conjunction  with  his  study  of  the  laws  governing  their 
application.  This  opportunity  presented  itself  in  the  varied  and  won- 
derful industrial  activity  of  Milwaukee.  These  industries  were  quick 
to  see  the  great  advantages  of  such  a  course,  and  extended  to  the 
school  the  facilities  of  their  plants  in  hearty  co-operation.  Marquette's 
laboratories  are,  therefore,  the  industrial  plants  of  this  vicinity.  The 
general  plan,  as  worked  out  by  the  faculty  with  the  representatives  of 
the  co-operating  industries,  is  as  follows: 
PLAN. 

The  student  body  will  be  divided  into  two  sections,  A  and  B. 
Those  in  section  A  will  spend  two  weeks  at  employment  directly  bear- 
ing upon  the  school  courses,  while  those  in  section  B  are  attending 
school.  At  the  end  of  a  two  weeks'  period,  section  B  will  start  work, 
while  section  A  attends  school.  Every  man  in  section  A  will  have 
an  alternate  in  section  B,  who  will  take  his  place  of  employment 
when  section  A  starts  a  period  in  school.  The  kind  of  work  done 
by  the  students  is  very  important,  and  consequently  the  faculty, 
considering  it  a  vital  part  of  the  educational  work,  decides  on  this 
matter.  The  work  is  so  laid  out  that  at  the  end  of  the  five  year 
course,  the  student  has  a  clear  insight  into  the  various  phases  per- 
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taining  to  that  branch  of  engineering  for  which  he  is  fitted  or  which 
he  has  chosen.  The  length  of  time  spent  at  any  one  kind  of  work  de- 
pends upon  the  work  and  the  student's  ability  to  grasp  the  prin- 
ciples involved.  It  may  be  said  that  the  primary  object  of  the  co- 
operative course  is  not  to  make  machinists  or  experts  in  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  employment,  but  rather  to  develop  practical  engineers. 
With  this  purpose  in  view  a  number  of  firms  have  worked  out 
schedules  of  employment  for  co-operative  students.  The  following 
plan  for  Mechanical  Engineers  in  one  of  the  larger  plants  is  a  typical 
example: 


Machine  Shop. . 


Planer 

Milling  Machine 

Tool  Room  12  months 

Bench  Work 
Lathe 


Power  Plant 1 V2  months 

Foundry    1 V2   months 

Engine  Erecting   Shop 3       months 

Engineering  Dept.  and  Metallurgical  Lab 6       months 

Office  and  Accounting  Dept 3       months 

Sales  Department 3       months 

STUDENT-EMPLOYES. 

If  this  co-operative  employment  is  to  accomplish  its  purpose  and 
put  the  student  in  touch  with  the  actual  conditions  with  which  he 
must  deal  in  the  future,  it  is  paramount  that  such  employment  must 
be  real  and  not  an  imitation.  The  student,  therefore,  during  his 
working  period,  will  absolutely  be  an  employee  of  the  firm  for  which 
he  is  working,  subject  to  such  firm's  rules,  regulation  and  hours,  and 
the  orders  of  its  foremen  in  every  respect.  The  faculty  will  exercise  no 
direct  control  over  the  students  while  at  work,  merely  supervising 
them  to  see  that  their  general  class  of  work,  conduct,  etc.,  are  up  to 
the  high  standard  required  by  this  institution. 


CO-ORDINATION 
The  shop  work  will  be  correlated  with  the  school  by  means  of 
the  co-ordination  course.  This  course  consists  of  the  employment 
above  described,  with  visits  to  various  plants  supplemented  by  class 
room  discussions  conducted  so  as  to  bring  out  the  important  points 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  student  is  applying  himself.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  the  co-ordination  course  includes  the  work  of  the 
Students  in  their  own  Engineering  Society.  Attendance  at  and  par- 
ticipation  in   the  meeting!  of  this  society  is  required  because  of  the 
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realization  that  no  man  can  properly  fill  a  position  of  responsibility 
unless  he  is  able  to  express  his  thoughts  intelligently. 

.The  co-ordination  course  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  theory 
taught  in  the  classrooms  and  the  application  taught  in  the  shops. 

THE  COURSE 

It  is  evident  that  under  such  a  system  where  the  student  spends 
one-half  his  time  at  school  and  the  other  half  at  employment,  it  is 
impossible  to  cover  all  of  either  the  theory  or  its  application  in  the 
old  course  of  four  years  of  eight  months  each.  The  "M.  U."  Co- 
operative Course,  therefore,  covers  a  period  of  five  years  of  forty- 
eight  weeks  each.  Each  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  twenty 
weeks  each  and  a  summer  term  of  eight  weeks.  There  is  a  recess  of 
two  weeks  between  school  years,  and  two  recesses  of  one  week  each 
during  the  school  year.  These  recesses  occur  consecutively  and  not 
simultaneously,  for  the  two  sections  of  the  student  body. 

By  such  a  program  it  has  been  found  possible  to  easily  cover  all 
the  fundamentals  which  both  educators  and  practicing  engineers  agree 
are  essential  for  the  proper  training  of  an  engineering  student.  In 
addition  the  student  is  given  a  clear  insight  into  engineering  methods, 
or  the  application  of  what  he  is  learning  in  school. 

COMPENSATION 

While  the  object  of  this  system  is  purely  educational,  and  the 
work  for  each  student  is  so  chosen  as  to  give  him  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  particular  branch  of  the  profession,  nevertheless  the  com- 
pensation received  from  his  shopwork  may  often  be  the  means  of 
enabling  a  young  man  to  complete  his  schooling.  While  the  student 
is  employed,  as  before  stated,  he  is  in  every  respect  an  employee  of 
the  firm  for  which  he  is  working.  He  receives  compensation  for  his 
work  and  such  compensation  is  paid  directly  to  him  and  is  his.  The 
amount  earned  by  any  particular  student  varies  according  to  the  kind 
of  work,  the  student,  and  the  length  of  employment.  It  will  in  gen- 
eral average  around  $300  per  year.  The  University  does  control 
this  phase  of  the  subject.  The  amount  earned,  however,  should  make 
the  average  student  independent  of  outside  financial  aid. 

EQUIPMENT 

See  chapter  on  equipment. 

ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS. 

See  chapter  on  entrance  requirements. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

The  requirments  as  a  special  student  will,  not  be  as  rigid  as  for 
regular  students,  but  will  be  governed  in  each  case  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Dean  and  faculty,  concerning  the  applicant's  fitness  profitably 
to  pursue  the  particular  subject  or  subjects  he  may  wish  to  follow. 

Every  applicant  must  present  to  the  Dean  a  detailed  and  certified 
statement  of  his  previous  studies. 

A  special  student  may  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree  if  he  has 
fulfilled  the  entrance  requirements. 

No  one  will  be  admitted  as  a  special  student  unless  he  has 
passed  his  twentieth  birthday. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Due  credit  will  be  allowed  for  advanced  work  done  at  the  other 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  accepted  standing,  when  work  is  closely 
similar  to  courses  given  in  this  school.  Application  for  advanced 
standing  may  be  made  personally  or  in  writing  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  detailed  statement  from  the  proper  authority  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  for  which  credit  is  asked,  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  letter  of  honorable  dismissal. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES 

by  engineers,  faculty  members  and  invited  guests  are  given  to  the 
engineering  students  at  intervals  during  the  year;  many  of  these 
lectures  are  illustrated. 

EVENING  COURSES 
both  advanced  and  elementary,  are  conducted  by  the  Engineering 
Department.  General  courses  in  Spanish,  Chemistry,  English,  Ele- 
mentary and  Higher  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Mechanics, 
Steam  and  Gas,  Theory  of  Electricity,  Structural  Engineering,  Metal- 
lurgy of  Iron  and  Steel.  Heat  treatment  of  Iron  and  Steel  are 
offered. 

EXPENSES. 

See  chapter  on  tuition  and  fees  used  in  General  Catalogue. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  every  student  when  he 
decides  to  enter  the  University.  This  is  not  a  recurrent  fee  and  is 
charged  each  student  but  once  during  his  course. 

An  athletic  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  every  student  annually,  which 
admits  him  to  all  local  games.  Also  an  annual  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged 
to  every  male  student  for  the  Marquette  Union.  These  fees  are 
due    in    advance    before    entering    the    first    term. 

The    regular    tuition    is    $125.00    per    year    payable    in    advance 
as  follows:  $75.00  before  beginning  the  first  term,  and  $50.00  before 
ning  the  second  term. 
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A  chemistry  breakage  deposit  of  $5.00  per  year,  partly  return- 
able, is  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

laboratory  fees  of  $2.50  per  term  per  Cr.  Hr.  is  charged  for  all 
laboratory  and  field  courses. 

Books  and  instruments  will  cost  about  $30.00  for  the  Freshman 
year,  and  about  $25.00  thereafter. 

Board  and  room  may  be  secured  in  close  proximity  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  about  $8.00  to  $10.00  per  week. 

The  dues  of  the  student's  Engineering  Society  are  $2.00  per  year 
payable  in  two  installments. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  such  items  as  laundry,  social  activi- 
ties and  other  such  personal  expenses  as  they  vary  greatly  for  differ- 
ent students. 

REGULATIONS. 

Every  student  shall  carry  at  least  12  credit  hours  of  work  pre- 
scribed for  the  class  in  which  he  registers,  otherwise  he  will  be 
classed  as  a  special.  Reports  are  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  at  reg- 
ular intervals  regarding  the  student's  standing  and  progress. 

A  final  average  below  60  for  a  semester's  work  in  any  subject 
will  be  considered  a  failure,  and  the  student  will  be  required  to  repeat 
the  work  in  that  subject  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

A  final  average  above  60  and  below  70  for  a  semester's  work  in 
any  subject  conditions  the  student.  A  condition  will  not  prevent 
the  student  from  pursuing  advanced  subjects,  but  the  condition  must 
be  removed  before  the  subject  is  repeated  in  the  regular  course,  other- 
wise the  student  must  repeat  the  subject.  Examinations  for  the 
removal  of  conditions  are  held  in  January,  June  and  September, 
and  for  each  examination  there  is  a  special  fee  of  $1.00.  Conditional 
examinations  may,  on  special  occasions  be  held  at  other  than  the 
above  times,  but  the  fee  for  such  special  examinations  will  be  $2.00. 
All  fees  are  payable  in  advance.  The  student  will  be  held  responsible 
for  arranging  to  remove  his  own  conditions. 

A  final  average  of  70  or  over  for  a  semester's  work  in  any  sub- 
ject entitles  the  student  to  credit  in  that  subject.  This  credit,  how- 
ever, may  be  partially  or  wholly  withdrawn  in  case  the  student  shows 
by  his  work  in  future  courses  that  he  lacks  the  necessary  understand- 
ing in  the  prerequisite  subject.  In  this  case  the  student  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  such  special  work  or  repeat  such  portions  of  the  pre- 
requisite subject,  as  the  Dean  may  prescribe. 


*No  laboratory  fees  will  be  charged  students  of  the  classes   of 
1921  and  1922  who  attended  during  the  year  1919-'20. 
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A  student  who  fails  to  complete  his  laboratory  or  drawing  as- 
signments within  the  time  prescribed,  will  have  his  credits  in  such 
uncompleted  subjects  withheld  until  he  has  completed  all  such  work 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  professor  in  charge.  In  case  of  failure  to 
complete  the  work  by  the  end  of  the  next  succeeding  semester,  the 
semester's  work  in  the  incompleted  subject  must  be  repeated. 

PROBATION. 

A  student  who  fails  to  obtain  a  passing  grade  (70  or  over)  in 
one-half  his  work  at  the  end  of  any  term  will  be  placed  on  probation 
for  the  next  term.  If,  at  the  end  of  this  probation  period  he  is  still 
below  passing  grade  in  one-half  his  work,  he  will  be  dropped  from 
the  school. 

A  student  who  is  placed  on  probation  for  the  second  time,  may 
at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  be  dropped  from  the  school. 

ABSENCES. 

Absences  from  classes  without  good  and  sufficient  reasons  will 
not  be  tolerated  under  any  circumstances.  In  cases  of  excusable  ab- 
sences, the  student  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  up  the  lost 
work,  but  a  continuation  of  absences  will  result  in  dismissal  from  the 
institution. 

Absences  from  shop  work  will  not  be  tolerated  under  any  circum- 
stances. If  a  student  leaves  his  place  of  employment,  "quits  his 
job,"  without  faculty  consent,  he  is  liable  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
school,  or  to  receive  such  other  punishment  ai  the  Dean  may  deem  fit. 

Any  student  desiring  special  consideration,  or  exceptions  from 
the  above  rules,  must  present  his  request  in  writinv,  with  reasons,  to 
the  faculty,  through  the  Dean.  All  such  exceptional  cases  will  be 
acted  upon  by  the  faculty  as  a  whole. 

DEGREES. 

The  University  grants  the  professional  degrees  of  Chemical  En- 
gineer (Ch.E.),  Civil  Engineer  (C.E.),  Electrical  Engineer  (E.E.), 
and  Mechanical  Engineer  (M.E.),  to  students  who  have  successfully 
completed  the  five-year  co-operative  course  in  any  of  the  respective 
branches. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING. 

FIRST  YEAR. 
First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Math.   5 Advanced  Algebra 6 

Chem.    1 General  Chemistry 7 

English    1 English  and  Public   Speaking 3 

G.  E.  101 Elementary    Engineering 2 

Drawing    1 Engineering  Drawing 6 

C-l    Co-ordination    1 

Second  Term  Hours   Per   Wk. 

Math.  6  &  7 Trig,  and  Analytical  Geometry 6 

Chem.  2 General  Chemistry 7 

English    2 English  and  Public   Speaking 3 

C-2    Co-ordination   1 

C.  E.  101 Surveying    3 

Drawing  2 Engineering    Drawing 4 

Summer  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Drawing  3 Engineering    Drawing 10 

Chem.  3 Qualitative  Analysis 12 

C.  E.  102 Surveying    12 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Math.  7a  &  Math.  8 Analytical  Geometry  &  Calculus 6 

Physics    2 Mech.,  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat.  ...  4 

Drawing    4 Descriptive    Geometry 7 

Physics    102 Physical  Measurements 4 

Ch.    E.    100 Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel 2 

C-3    Co-ordination  and  English 2 

Second   Term  Hours   Per   Wk. 

Math.  8a Calculus  5 

Chem.  5 Quantitative   Analysis 4 

Physics  3 Electricity,  Heat  and  Light 4 

Physics    103 Physical    Measurements 4 

M.  E.  201.  . , Heat  Engines 3 

Ch.   E.    101 Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel 2 

M.  E.  202 Mechanical   Laboratory 4 

C-4 Co-ordination  and  English 2 

Summer  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mech.  101 Statics   6 

Ch.   E.  209 Fuel  and  Gas  Analysis 8 

M.  E.  201a Heat    Engines 2 

Physics    3a Electricity,  Heat  and  Light 5 

Physics    103a Physical  Measurements 4 
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THIRD  YEAR— (Chemical  Engineering). 

First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Math.  9 Calculus-Differential   Equations 5 

Chem.  5a Quantitative   Analysis 8 

Mech.  102  &  Mech.  103.  .Statics  &  Mech.  of  Materials. 6 

M.  E.  203 Mechanical   Laboratory 4 

E.  E.  230 Direct  Currents 3 

C-5 Co-ordination  and  English 2 

Second  Term  Hours   Per  Wk. 

Mech.  104  &  Mech.  105.  .Mechanics  of  Materials  &  Dynamics. .  .  6 

M.  E.  100 Mechanism    8 

Ch.  E.  201 Inorganic  Technical  Analysis 8 

E.   E.   230a Direct  Currents 2 

E.  E.  231 Electrical  Laboratory 4 

C-6 Co-ordination  and  English 2 

Summer  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mech.  106 Dynamics 6 

Ch.   E.   210 Iron  and  Steel  Analysis 12 

M.  E.  203a Mechanical  Laboratory. 8 

FOURTH  YEAR. 
First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Ch.   E.   206 Applied  Electro-Chemistry 6 

Chemistry  6 Organic  Chemistry 7 

Mech.  201 Hydraulics 5 

E.    E.   234 Alternating  Currents 5 

M.  E.  101 Machine  Design 8 

C-7    Co-ordination  and  English 2 

Second   Term  Hours   Per  Wk. 

Ch.  E.  204 Applied  Thermal  Chemistry 3 

Chemistry  6a Organic    Chemistry 7 

Ch.  E.  102 Metallography    6 

Mech.   301 Engineering  Materials 3 

Mech.   302 Testing  Materials  Laboratory 4 

E.  E.  235 Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory 4 

C-8    Co-ordination  and  English 2 

Summer  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Ch.  E.  202 Organic  Technical  Analysis 16 

C.  E.  305 Structural  Design 20 
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FIFTH    YEAR  — (Chemical    Engineering). 

First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Ch.    E.   202 Drganic  Technical  Analysis 8 

Ch.   E.    104 Heat  Treatment  of  Steel.  . 8 

M.   E.  303 Industrial  Management 5 

G.  E.  201 . .  .Economics   3 

C-9 Co-ordination  and  English 2 

Electives    3 

Second   Term  Hours   Per  Wk. 

Chem.  7 .  .  .Physical  Chemistry 6 

Ch.  E.  207 Industrial   Chemistry .  .    3 

M.   E.  303a Industrial  Management 3 

G.  E.  301 Engineering  Elthics 2 

C-10    Co-ordination  and  English 2 

Electives    5 


CIVIL    ENGINEERING. 

FIRST  YEAR. 
First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Math.   5 Advanced  Algebra 6 

Chem.  1 General  Chemistry 7 

English  1 English  and  Public   Speaking 3 

Drawing    1 Engineering  Drawing 6 

C-l    Co-ordination    1 

C.  E.  101 Elementary  Engineering 2 

Second   Term  Hours   Per   Wk. 

Math.  6  &  7 Trig,  and  Analytical  Geometry 6 

Chem.  2 General  Chemistry 7 

English  2 English  and   Public   Speaking 3 

Drawing    2 Engineering  Drawing 4 

C.  «E.  101 Elementary  Surveying 3 

C-2    Co-ordination    1 

Summer  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Chem.  3 Qualitative  Analysis 12 

Drawing  3 Engineering"  Drawing 10 

C.  E.  102 Elementary  Surveying 12 
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SECOND  YEAR— (Civil  Engineering). 

First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Math.  7a  &  Math.  8.  .  .  .Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus 6 

Physics  2 .Mech.,  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat.  ...  4 

Physics  102 Physical  Measurements .  4 

Drawing    4 Descriptive  Geometry 7 

Ch.  E.   100 Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel 2 

C-3    Co-ordination  and  English 2 

Second   Term  Hours   Per  Wk. 

Math.  8a Calculus 5 

Physics  3 Electricity,  Heat  and  Light 4 

Physics  103 Physical  Measurements 4 

C.  E.  103 Plane  Surveying 6 

M.  E.  201 Heat  Engines 3 

C-4    Co-ordination  and  English 2 

Summer  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mech.   101 Statics   6 

Physics  3a Electricity,  Heat  and  Light 5 

Physics  103a Physical  Measurements 4 

C.  E.  104 Plane   Surveying 8 

M.  E.  201a Heat    Engines ' 2 


THIRD  YEAR. 

First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Math.  9 Calculus — Differential  Equations 5 

Mech.  102  &  Mech.  103. Statics  and  Mechanics  of  Materials 5 

C.  E.  105 Topographical    Surveying 9 

M.  E.  211 M.  E.  Laboratory 9 

C-5    Co-ordination  and  English 2 

Second   Term  Hours   Per  Wk. 

Mech.  104  &  Mech.  105. Mechanics  of  Materials  and  Dynamics.  .   6 

C.  E.  301 Theory  of  Structures 6 

C.  E.  201 Railroad  Curves 3 

Mech.   301 Engineering  Materials 3 

C-6    Co-ordination  and  English 2 

Summer  Term  .  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mech.   106.  .  .  .' Dynamics    6 

C.   E.   202 ; Railroad  Location 20 
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FOURTH  YEAR— (Civil  Engineering). 

First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mech.  201 Hydraulics 5 

G.    E.    201 Economics   3 

C.  E.  203 Railroad  Location 6 

C.  E.  302 Structural  Design 8 

C.  E.  351 Concrete 3 

C-7    Co-ordination  and  English 2 

Second   Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

C.  E.  401 Highways    3 

Mech.  302 Material  Testing  Laboratory 4 

C.  E.  204 Railroad    Const,    and    Maintenance....  4 

C.  E.  303 Structural  Design 8 

C.  E.  400 Hydrology  3 

C.  E.  352 Concrete    2 

C-8    Co-ordination  and  English 2 

Summer  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

C.   E.   205 Railroad  Location  and  Construction.  ...   8 

C.  E.  303 Structural  Design 10 

C.  E.  353 Concrete   Design 10 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mech.   303 Testing  of  Materials 4 

C.  E.  403 Sewerage 3 

C.   E.   354 Concrete   Design 3 

C.  E.  402 Water  Supply 3 

E.  E.  236 Dire?t  Currents 3 

E.  E.  237 Direct  Currents  Laboratory 4 

C.  E.  356 Foundations 3 

C-9 Co-ordination  and  English 2 

Second   Term  Hours   Per  Wk. 

C.  E.  304 Bridge  Design 12 

E.  E.  238 Alternating  Currents 4 

E.  E.  239 Alternating  Current  Laboratory 4 

G.  E.  203 Contracts  and  specifications 3 

G.  E.  202 Business  Organization 2 

G.  E.  301 Engineering  Ethics 2 

C-10 Electives 2 

Co-ordination  and  English 2 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Math.   5 Advanced  Algebra 6 

Chem.  1 General  Chemistry 7 

English  1 English  and  Public   Speaking 3 

C-l Co-ordination    1 

G.  E.  101 Elementary  Engineering 2 

Drawing  1 Engineering    Drawing .  6 

Second   Term  Hours   Per  Wk. 

Math.  6  &  7 Trig,  and  Analytical  Geometry 6 

Chem.  2 General  Chemistry 7 

English  2 English  and  Public   Speaking 3 

C-2    Co-ordination    1 

C.  E.  101 Surveying 3 

Drawing    2 Engineering  Drawing 4 

Summer  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Drawing  3 Engineering  Drawing 10 

Chem.  3 Qualitative  Analysis 12 

C.  E.  102 Surveying    12 

SECOND    YEAR. 
First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Math.  7a  &  Math.  8.  . .  .Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus 6 

Physics  2 Mech.  Molecular  Phys.  and  Heat 4 

Physics    102 Physical  Measurements 4 

Drawing  4 Descriptive  Geometry 7 

Ch.  E.  100 Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel 2 

C-3    Co-ordination  and  English 2 

Second   Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Math.  8a Calculus 5 

Physics  3 Electricity,  Sound  and  Light 4 

Physics    103 Physical  Measurements 4 

M.  K.  201 Heat    Engines. 6 

M.    E.    202 Mechanical   I  aboratory 4 

C-4    Co-ordination  and  English 2 

Ch.    E.    100 Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel 2 

Summer  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

h.    101 Statics    (! 

Ch.    E.    209 Fuel  and  Gas  Analysis 12 

Physics    3a Electricity,   Sound   and    Light 5 

Physics  L03a Physical  Measurements 4 
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THIRD    YEAR— (Electrical    Engineering). 

First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

E.   E.   102 Principle  of  Direct  Currents 3 

E.    E.    101 Electrical    Laboratory 4 

Math.  9 Calculus;   Differential   Equations 5 

Physics  107 Electrical  Measurements 4 

Mech.  102  &  Mech.  103.  .Statics  and  Mechanics  of  Materials 6 

C-5 Co-ordination  and  English 2 

M.  E.  203 Mechanical  Laboratory 4 

Second   Term  Hours   Per  Wk. 

E.  E.  102a Direct  Currents  and  D.  C.  Machinery.  .   3 

Mech.  104  &  Mech.  105.  .Mechanics  of  Materials  and  Dynamics.  .    6 

M.  E.   100 Mechanism 8 

C-6    Co-ordination  and  English 2 

E.  E.  103 Electrical    Laboratory 4 

Summer  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mech.   106 Dynamics    6 

E.  E.  108 Alternating    Currents 3 

E.   E.   109 t Direct  Current   Design 10 

FOURTH  YEAR 
First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

E.    E.    105 Electrical  Laboratory 4 

E.    E.    108a Alternating    Currents 3 

G.   E.   201 Economics   3 

G.   E.   204 Principles  of   Accounting 3 

Mech.   201 Hydraulics 5 

C-7    Co-ordination  and  English 2 

G.    E.    205 Commercial    Law 3 

Second   Term  Hours   Per  Wk. 

E.    E.    107 Electrical    Laboratory 4 

E.  E.  110 Alternating  Current  Machinery 5 

G.  E.  204a Principles  of  Accounting 3 

Mech.   301 Engineering  Materials 3 

Mech.  302 Materials  Testing  Laboratory 4 

C-8    Co-ordination  and  English 2 

G.   E.  205a Commercial    Law 3 

Summer  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

E.  E.  110a Alternating  Current   Machinery 5 

^.  E.  305 Structural  Design 20 
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*FIFTH  YEAR— (Electrical   Engineering). 

First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

E.  E.  112 Central   Stations .   3 

E.  E.  116 Telephone    Engineering 3 

E.  E.  118 Illumination  and   Photometry 3 

E.  E.  122 Electric  Railway  Engineering 3 

M.    E.    305 Industrial  Management   5 

G.   E.   207 Corporation   Finance 4 


Second   Term  Hours   Per  Wk. 

E.  E.  116a Telephone  Engineering 3 

E.  E.  118a Illumination  and   Photometry 3 

E.  E.  122a Electric  Railway  Engineering 5 

G.  E.  301 Engineering  Ethics 2 

Electives .   3 

*On  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department,  Electric  Railway 
Engineering,  or  Public  Utility  Engineering  may  be  substituted  for 
Electrical  Engineering  in  the  fifth  year. 


ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  ENGINEERING 

First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

E.  E.  112 Central  Stations 3 

E.   E.   122 Electric  Railway  Engineering 5 

E.   E.    1 42 Illumination     3 

M.  E.  303 Industrial  Management 5 

E.  E.  130 Substation    3 

G.   E.  207 Corporation   Finance 4 

Second  Term  Hours   Per  Wk. 

E.   E.   114 Central    Stations 5 

E.  E.  119 Central  Station  Design 4 

E.  E.  120 Power  Distribution 3 

E.  E.  122a Electric  Railway  Engineering 5 

G.  E.  301 Engineering  Ethics 2 

M.  E.  303a Industrial  Management 3 
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PUBLIC  UTILITY  ENGINEERING 

First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

E.  E.  112 Alternating  Current  Problems 3 

E.  E.  113 Electrical    Laboratory 4 

E.  E.  140 Telephony    3 

E.   E.    142 Illumination    3 

G.  E.  207 Corporation    Finance 4 

M.  E.  303 Industrial  Management 5 

E.   E.  112 Central  Stations 3 

Second   Term  Hours   Per   Wk. 

G.  E.  301 Engineering  Ethics 2 

G.  E.  209 American  Government 3 

G.  E.  211 Salesmanship  and  Sales  Administration.   3 

M.  E.  303a Industrial  Management 3 

E.   E.   114 Central    Stations 3 

*Electives    3 


*These   electives   may  be   chosen   from   any   department,    subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 


MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING. 

FIRST  YEAR. 
First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Math.   5 Advanced  Algebra 6 

Chem.  1 General  Chemistry 7 

English  1 English  and  Public   Speaking 3 

C-l    Co-ordination    1 

G.  E.  101 Elementary  Engineering 2 

Drawing    1. ." Engineering  Drawing 6 

Second   Term  Hours   Per   Wk. 

Math.  6  &  7 Trig,  and  Analytical  Geometry 6 

Chem.  2 General  Chemistry 7 

English  2 English  and   Public   Speaking 3 

C-2    Co-ordination    1 

C.  E.  101 Surveying    3 

Drawing  2 Engineering  Drawing 4 

Summer  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Drawing  3 Engineering  Drawing 10 

Chem.  3 Qualitative  Analysis 12 

C.  E.  102 Surveying    12 
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SECOND  YEAR— ("Mechanical  Engineering). 

First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Math.  7a  &  Math.  8.  . .  .Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus 6 

Physics  2 Mech.,  Molecular  Phys.  and  Heat. 4 

Physics  102 Physical  Measurements 4 

Drawing  4 Descriptive  Geometry 7 

Ch.  E.  100 Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel 2 

C-3 Co-ordination  and  English 2 

Second   Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Math.  8a Calculus 5 

Physics  3 Electricity,  Heat  and  Light 4 

Physics  103 Physical  Measurements 4 

M.  E.  201 Heat    Engines .  6 

M.  E.  202 Mechanical   Laboratory 4 

Ch.  E.  101 Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel 2 

C-4 Co-ordination  and  English 2 

Summer  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mech.  101 Statics     6 

Ch.  E.  209 Fuel   and   Gas   Analysis 8 

Physics  3a Electricity,  Heat  and  Light.  .  .  .• 5 

Physics    103a Physical  Measurements 4 


THIRD  YEAR. 

First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Math.  9 Calculus  Differential  Equations 5 

Mech.  102  &  Mech.  103.  .Statics  and  Mechancs  of  Materials 6 

E.  E.  230 Direct    Currents 3 

M.  E.  203 Mechanical   Laboratory 4 

C-5 Co-ordination  and  English.  .• 2 

M.  E.  200 Thermodynamics     2 

Second   Term  Hours   Per  Wk. 

Mech.  105  &  Mech.  104.  .Dynamics  and  Mechanics  of  Materials.  .  6 

M.  E.   100 Mechanism    8 

M.    E.    200a. Thermodynamics    4 

E.   E.  230a Direct    Currents 2 

E.    E.   ^31 Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory 4 

C-6 Co-ordination  and  English 2 

Summer.  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

Mech.    100 Dynamics     6 

Ch.  E.  2\i) Iron  and  Steel  Analysis 12 

M.    E     203a Mechanical    Laboratory s 
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FOURTH  YEAR— (Mechanical  Engineering). 

First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

G.  E.  201 Economics   3 

G.  E.  204 Principles   of  Accounting 3 

G.  E.  205 Commercial  Law 3 

Mech.  201 Hydraulics 5 

M.   E.  101 Elements    of    Machine    Design 8 

C-7'   Co-ordination  and  English 2 

E.  E.    234 Alternating    Currents 5 

Second   Term  Hours   Per  Wk. 

Mech.   301 Engineering  Materials 3 

Mech.  302 Materials    Testing    Laboratory 4 

G.  E.  204a Principles   of  Accounting 3 

G.  E.  205a Commercial  Law 3 

Ch.  E.  102 Metallography    6 

C-8 Co-ordination  and  English 2 

F.  E.  235 Electrical    Laboratory 4 

Summer  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

C.   E.  305 Structural  Design 20 

Ch.  E.  104 Heat  Treatment  of  Steel 20 

*FIFTH   YEAR    (INDUSTRIAL   ENGINEERING) 

First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

M.  E.  303 Industrial  Management 5 

M.  E.  304 Production  Engineering 3 

G.  E.  206 Credits  and  Collections 3 

G.  E.  207 '.  .  .  .Corporation  Finance 4 

G.  E.  208 Business  Correspondence 2 

Electives   6 

Second   Term  Hours   Per   Wk. 

M.  E.  303a Industrial  Management 3 

).  304a Production  Engineering 3 

G.  E.  209 American  Government 3 

M.  E.  206 Heating  and  Ventilating 6 

G.  E.  301 Engineering  Ethics 2 

Electives   6 


^Advertising,  G.  E.  210  may  be  substituted  for  G.  E.  206  in 
the  first  semester  and  Practical  Salesmanship  and  Sales  Administra- 
tion. G.  E.  211  may  be  substituted  for  G.  E.  209  in  the  second 
semester. 
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*FIFTH  YEAR  (RAILWAY  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING) 

First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

M.  E.  207 Power  Plants 7 

M.  E.  303 Industrial  Management 5 

M.  E.  304 Production  Engineering 3 

M.  E.  212 Railway  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  .  3 

E.  E.  122 Electric  Railway  Engineering 3 

C-7 Co-ordination  and  English '.  2 

Second  Term  Hours   Per  Wk. 

M.  E.  303a Industrial  Management 3 

M.  E.  213 Locomotive  Operation 4 

M.  E.  214 Locomotive  Design 8 

G.   E.  203 Contracts  and  Specifications 3 

E.  E.  122a Electric  Railway  Engineering 5 

G.  E.  301 Ethics 2 


*Note:   Railway  Mechanical  Engineering  may  be   substituted  in 
place  of  Industrial  Engineering  or  Steam  and  Gas  Engineering. 

*FIFTH  YEAR   (STEAM  AND  GAS  ENGINEERING) 

First  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

M.  E.  204 Gas  Engines 3 

M.  E.  211 Steam  Turbines 2 

M.  E.  102 Gas  Engine  Design 8 

M.  E.  207 Power  Plants 7 

*\    E.    112 Central    Stations 3 

C-7 Co-ordination  and  English 2 

Second  Term  Hours  Per  Wk. 

M.  E.  207a Power  Plants 5 

M.  E.  206 Heating  and  Ventilating 6 

M.  E.  210 Air  Compressors  and  Refrig.  Machs. .  .   4 

M.  E.  103 Advanced  Machine  Design 4 

E.  E.  120 Power    Distribution 3 

G.   E.   203 Contracts  and  Specifications 3 

G.  E.  301 Ethics   - 2 


*Note:  Steam  and  Gas  Engineering  may  be  substituted  in  place 
of  Industrial  Engineering  or  Railway  Mechanical  Engineering. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 
GENERAL  ENGINEERING. 

G.  E.  101. — Elementary  Engineering.  Two  hours  per  week.  This 
course  consists  of  inspection  trips  to  various  industrial  establishments 
together  with  written  reports.  It  is  especially  designed  to  give 
freshmen  a  general  idea  of  engineering  equipment  methods  and  pur- 
poses. 

G.  E.  201. — Economics.  Three  hours  recitation  per  week.  A 
study  of  the  general  principles  of  economics  especially  as  it  relates 
to  engineering  problems  and  activities. 

G.  E.  202. — Business  Organization.  Two  hours  recitation  per 
week.  This  course  shows  the  importance  of  organization  in  business 
and  the  tendencies  of  modern  industrial  development.  The  organi- 
zation of  certain  businesses  is  studied  to  illustrate  the  principles. 

G.  E.  203. — Contracts  and  Specifications.  Three  hours  recitation 
per  week.  A  study  of  the  importance  and  requirements  of  engineer- 
ing contracts  and  specifications. 

G.  E.  204. — Principles  of  Accounting.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Elements  of  accounting,  single  and  double  entry;  debits  and  credits; 
journalizing;  posting  and  trial  balances;  closing  books;  proprietors' 
accounts;  partnership  accounts,  etc. 

G.  E.  204a. — Principles  of  Accounting.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Advanced  accounting;  analytic  study  of  the  balance  sheet;  assets  and 
liabilities;  depreciation;  capital  stock;  profits;  surplus  reserves;  sink- 
ing funds;  counting  house  methods,  etc. 

G.  E.  205. — Commercial  Law.  Three  hours  per  week.  Contracts; 
negotiable  instruments;  agency;  partnership;  corporations. 

G.  E.  205a. — Commercial  Law.  Three  hours  per  week.  Sales; 
bailments;  carriers;  guaranty  and  suretyship;  insurance;  real  proper- 
ty and  tenancy. 

G.  E.  206. — Credits  and  Collections.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Forms  of  credit;  classes  of  credit  and  credit  machinery;  duties  and 
qualifications  of  the  credit  man;  elements  determining  the  credit 
risk;  sources  of  credit;  information;  the  financial  statement;  legal 
remedies  of  the  creditor;  extensions,  compositions  and  adjustments; 
bankruptcy;  insolvency  and  receivership;  credit  safeguards. 

G.  E.  207. — Corporation  Finance.  Four  hours  per  week.  A  study 
of  the  organization  and  financial  management  of  corporations  includ- 
ing business  promotion;  principles  of  capitalization;  means  of  f inane- 
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ing  an  organization;  determination  of  profits;  valuation  of  securities; 
methods  of  consolidation;  reorganization  of  corporations. 

G.  E.  208. — Business  Correspondence.  Two  hours  per  week.  The 
principles  underlying  every  form  of  business;  English;  general 
correspondence;  sales  letters:  follow-up  letters;  circulars,  reports  etc. 

G.  E.  209. — American  Government.  Three  class  hours  per  week. 
A  study  of  the  development  and  practical  working  of  our  federal, 
state  and  local  governments. 

G.  E.  210. — Advertising.  Three  hours  per  week.  Psychology  of 
appeal;  color;  laws  of  memory;  inducing  action;  analysis  of  suc- 
cessful advertisements;  the  advertising  agency,  etc. 

G.  E.  211. — Practical  Salesmanship  and  Sales  Administration. 
Three  hours  per  week.  Personal  qualifications;  tact;  address  and  their 
development;  a  study  of  the  elements  that  make  for  success;  knowl- 
edge of  the  goods  to  be  sold;  studying  the  prospective  buyer;  ap- 
proach, demonstration,  presentation  of  argument;  closing  the  sale,  etc. 

G.  E.  301. — Ethics.  Two  hours  per  week.  Goal  of  human  activ- 
ity, norm  of  morality;  law,  its  sanction  and  source;  rights  and  duties; 
professional  ethics,  etc. 

CO-ORDINATION. 

C-l,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9. — Two  hours  per  week  each.  The 
assignment  of  practical  engineering  problems  to  be  solved  largely  by 
observation  aid  study  during  the  students'  work  period  at  the  shops. 
This  includes  many  written  reports  which  are  passed  upon  by  both  the 
English  and  Engineering  Departments.  It  also  includes  participa- 
tion in  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Engineering  Association. 

The  latter  organization  has  both  a  cultural  and  social  end  in 
view.  It  professes  to  train  the  young  engineers  under  competent 
direction  to  fluency,  ease  and  proficiency  in  public  speaking.  At 
the  same  time  it  affords  an  outlet  for  the  social  activities  of  its 
members. 

CHEMICAL    ENGINEERING   COURSES. 

Ch.  E.  100. — Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel.  Two  class  hours 
per  week.  A  study  of  the  sources  of  raw  material,  methods  of  ob- 
taining the  ore  and  the  various  processes  of  producing  steel;  rolling 
mill  and  foundry  practice. 

Ch.  E.  101. — Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel.  Two  class  hours 
eek.  A  continuation  of  Ch.  E.  100,  including  the  properties 
•  lal  Steels  and  their  application  to  industry. 

n,.   E.    102. — Metallography.      Six   hours  per  week   in  laboratory 
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with  lectures.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  100.  This  course  consists 
of  the  microscopic  examination  of  metals  and  alloys  with  special 
reference  to  the  effects  of  heat  treatment  on  steel. 

Ch.  E.  104. — Heat  Treatment  of  Steel.  Eight  hours  per  week 
in  laboratory.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  100.  A  laboratory  study 
of  modern  methods  in  heat  treatment  of  steel.  Purposes  of  heat 
treating  methods  of  temperature  control,  design  of  furnaces,  anneal- 
ing, hardening,  tempering  and  case  hardening. 

Ch.  E.  200. — Technical  Pyrometry.  Twelve  hours  per  week.  Lab- 
oratory study  of  high  temperature  measurements,  calibration  of 
thermo-couples,  resistance  pyrometers  and  the  use  of  these  instru- 
ments in  industry. 

Ch.  E.  201. — Inorganic  Technical  Analysis.  Eight  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  The  technical  methods  of  quantitative  analysis  of 
limestone  and  cement.    Methods  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  alloys. 

Ch.  E.  202. — Organic  Technical  Analysis.  The  technical  methods 
of  analysis  or  organic  industrial  materials;  their  identification  and  ap- 
plication to  soap  industry. 

Ch.  E.  204. — Applied  Thermal  Chemistry.  Three  lectures  per 
week.  Investigation  of  chemical  reactions  which  take  place  at  high 
temperatures. 

Ch.  E.  206. — Applied  Electro-Chemistry.  Two  lectures  and  one 
four  hour  laboratory  period.  The  application  of  the  principles  of 
electro-chemical  and  electro-thermal  reactions  to  the  decomposition 
of  compounds,  electro-plating  and  electro-quantitative  chemical  analy- 
sis. ! 

Ch.  E.  207. — Industrial  Chemistry.  Lectures,  written  reports 
and  inspection  trips.  A  study  of  industrial  processes  of  chemical 
manufacture. 

Ch.  E.  209. — Fuel  and  Gas  Analysis.  Eight  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  Analysis  of  coal  and  coke,  including  calorimetric  determin- 
ations by  means  of  Hempel's  apparatus.  The  application  of  the  Orsat 
apparatus  to  the  analysis  of  flue  gases. 

Ch.  E.  210. — Iron  and  Steel  Analysis.  Twelve  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  The  technical  methods  for  determining  the  important  con- 
stituents in  iron,  plain  and  alloy  steels. 

Ch.  E.  211. — Water  Analysis.  (Industrial).  Fitness  for  boiler 
and  other  industrial  uses.     The  softening  of  water. 
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Ch.  E.  212.— Water  Analysis.  (Sanitary).  The  analysis  of 
potable  waters.  This  course  also  includes  the  bacterial  count  and 
determination  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  bacteria  of  the  colon 
group. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  COURSES. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  GROUP. 

C.  E.  101. — Elementary  Plane  Surveying.  One  hour  recitation 
and  two  hours  field  work  per  week.  Prerequisites,  Math.  6,  and 
Engineering  Drawing  1.  Work  covers  theory  and  use  of  range  poles, 
tape,  and  compass  and  the  use  and  adjustment  of  the  level.  Notes, 
maps  and  reports  are  required.  Pacing,  chaining,  compass  surveys, 
differential,  profile  and  contour  leveling  are  included  in  the  field  work. 

C.  E.  102. — Elementary  Plane  Surveying.  Two  hours  recitation 
and  ten  hours  field  work  per  week  in  summer  term.  Continuation  of 
Course  101. 

C.  E.  103. — Plane  Surveying.  Two  hours  recitation  and  four 
hours  field  work  per  week.  Prerequisites,  C.  E.  101  and  C.  E.  102. 
Takes  up  the  use  and  adjustment  of  the  transit  and  plant  table, 
measurement  of  angles,  transit  and  plane  table  surveys  by  tape  and 
stadia  methods,  and  topographic  surveying. 

C.  E.  104. — Plane  Surveying.  Eighteen  hours  field  work  per 
week  in  summer  term.  Continuation  of  C.  E.  103.  Also,  a  study  is 
made  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  land  and  city  surveying. 

C.  E.  105. — Topographic  Surveying.  Three  hours  recitation  and 
six  hours  field  work  per  week.  Prerequisites,  C.  E.  103,  and  C.  E. 
104.  Study  is  made  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  surveying  as  ap- 
plied to  topographic  work  and  includes  base  line  measurement,  tri- 
angulation,  barometric  and  precise  leveling,  etc. 

RAILWAY  GROUP. 

C.  E.  201. — Railroad  Curves.  Three  hours  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisites,  C.  E.  105  and  C.  E.  104.  Study  of  simple,  compound, 
reverse  and  spiral  curves,  turnouts  and  crossovers. 

C.  E.  202. — Railroad  Location.  Five  hours  recitation  and  fifteen 
hours  field  work  per  week  during  the  summer  term.  Prerequisite, 
C.  E.  201.  Theory  and  practice  of  railroad  location  including  recon- 
tiaisance  and  preliminary  surveys,  paper  and  final  locations,  developed 
by  both  class  and  field  work.     Mapping  and  office  work  is  included. 
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C.  E.  203. — Railroad  Location.  Six  hours  field  and  office  work 
per  week.  Continuation  of  Course  202.  Cross-sectioning,  estimating 
quantities  from  center  line  profile  and  construction  of  mass  diagram. 

C.  E.  204. — Railroad  Construction  and  Maintenance.  Four  hours 
recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite,  C.  E.  201.  Study  is  made  of  the 
methods  of  calculation  of  earthwork  and  the  theory  of  frogs  and 
switches,  maintenance  of  way,  structures  and  appliances. 

C.  E.  205. — Railroad  Location  and  Construction.  Eight  hours 
field  work  per  week  during  the  summer  term.  Prerequisite,  C.  E.  204. 
Calculation  of  earthwork  and  estimate  of  quantities  in  connection 
with  given  problems. 

C.  E.  206. — Railroad  Terminals.  Three  hours  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite,  C.  E.  204.  Study  is  made  of  railroad  terminals  and 
yard  layouts  together  with  structures  and  appliances  in  connection 
therewith. 


STRUCTURAL  GROUP. 

C.  E.  301. — Theory  of  Structures.  Six  hours  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite,  Mech.  102.  Study  of  determination  by  both  analytical 
and  graphical  methods  of  the  stresses  in  various  types  of  roof  and 
bridge  trusses. 

C.  E.  302. — Structural  Design.  Eight  hours  per  week  in  draft- 
ing room.  Prerequisite,  C.  E.  301.  In  this  course  each  student  is 
given  a  different  set  of  condition's  under  which  he  designs  completely 
wooden  and  steel  roof  trusses. 

C.  E.  303. —  Structural  Design.  Ten  hours  per  week  in  drafting 
room.  Prerequisite,  C.  E.  301.  Complete  design  is  made  of  railroad 
plate  girder  bridge. 

C.  E.  304. — Bridge  Design.  Twelve  hours  per  week  in  drafting 
room.  Prerequisite,  C.  E.  303.  Each  student  is  required  to  make  a 
complete  design  of  a  pin  connected  railroad  bridge. 

C.  E.  305. — Structural  Design.  Twenty  hours  per  week  in  draft- 
ing room  during  Summer  term.  Prerequisite,  Mech.  104.  A  course 
in  the  design  of  steel  buildings  especially  arranged  for  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering  students. 

C.  E.  306. — Bridge  Engineering.  Three  hours  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite,  C.  E.  301.  This  course  takes  up  stresses  in  statistically 
indeterminate  structures  as  well  as  the  definition  of  structures  and 
the  determination  of  the  true  stresses  in  redundant  members.  Both 
graphic  and  analytic  methods  are  used. 
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C.  E.  307. — Advanced  Bridge  Design.  Six  hours  per  week  in  the 
drafting  room.  Prerequisite,  C.  E.  306.  This  course  consists  of  the 
design  of  a  swing  bridge. 

C.  E.  351. — Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete.  Three  hours  reci- 
tation per  week.  Prerequisites,  C.  E.  301  and  Mech.  104.  The  theory 
of  structures  as  applied  to  reinforced  concrete  design.  Analysis  and 
problems  in  design  and  construction. 

C.  E.  352. — Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete.  Two  hours  reci- 
tation per  week.     Continuation  of  C.  E.  351. 

C.E.  353. — Reinforced  Concrete  Design.  Ten  hours  per  week  in 
drafting  room.  Prerequisites,  C.  E.  351  and  C.  E.  352.  A  study  of 
reinforced  concrete  as  applied  to  building  design.  Actual  designing 
of  concrete  beams,  slabs,  columns  etc.,  is  the  vital  part  of  this  course. 

C.  E.  354. — Reinforced  Concrete  Design.  Three  hours  per  week 
in  drafting  room.  A  study  is  made  of  the  various  types  of  reinforced 
concrete  construction.  Complete  design  is  made  of  reinforced  con- 
crete building. 

C.  E.  355. — Concrete  Arches.  Six  hours  per  week  in  drafting 
room.  Prerequisite,  C.  E.  356.  This  course  consists  of  a  series  of 
lectures  and  design  periods.  The  lectures  apply  the  principles  of 
statically  indeterminate  structures  to  concrete  arches.  The  actual 
design  of  a  concrete  arch  is  made. 

C.  E.  356. — Foundations.  Three  hours  recitation  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite, Mech.  104.  A  study  of  the  principles  and  design  of  various 
types  of  foundations. 

MUNICIPAL  AND  HYDRAULIC  GROUP. 

C.  E.  400. — Hydrology.  Three  hours  recitation  per  week.  A 
study  of  precipitation,  run-off,  stream  flow,  evaporation,  seapage,  etc., 
as  affected  by  topographical  and  geological  conditions. 

C.  E.  401. — Highways.  Three  hours  per  week  recitation.  Pre- 
requisite, C.  E.  201.  Design,  construction  and  maintenance  of  high- 
ways and  streets.     The  various  types  of  pavements  are  studied. 

C.   E.  402. — Public   Water  Supply.     Three  hours  per  week  reci- 
tation.    Prerequisite,  Mech.  201.     Study  of  the  principle  features  of 
water  works  design  and  construction  including  quantity  and  quality 
of  potable  water,  sources  of  supply,  design  of  distribution  systems, 
oirs,  dams  and  tanks. 

C.  E.  403. — Sewerage.  Three  hours  per  week  recitation.  Pre- 
requisite, Mech.  201.     Study  of  the  design  and  construction  of  sewer- 
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age  systems  including   surveys  and  estimates,  determination  of  size 
and  capacity  of  sewers  and  the  various  methods  of  sewerage  disposal. 

C.  E.  404. — Irrigation  and  Drainage.  Two  hours  per  week  reci- 
tation. Prerequisite,  Mech.  201.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  irri- 
gation engineering  including  various  methods  and  means  of  irrigat- 
ing and  the  design  and  construction  of  reservoirs,  canals,  flumes  and 
other  irrigation  works.  Also,  the  principles  involved  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  land  by  drainage. 

C.  E.  405. — Water  Power  Engineering.  Three  hours  per  week 
recitation.  Prerequisite,  Mech.  201.  A  study  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  consideration  of  a  water  power  project  such  as  the 
effects  of  variation  of  flow,  head,  etc.,  types,  characteristics,  selec- 
tion and  installation  of  water  wheels. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  COURSES. 

E.  E.  101. — Electrical  Laboratory.  Four  hours  per  week  in  labor- 
atory. Prerequisite,  E.  E.  102.  A  course  of  laboratory  exercises  de- 
signed to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  use  of  the  common  labor- 
atory apparatus  and  with  the  practical  operation  of  the  ordinary 
types  of  direct  current  machines. 

E.  E.  102. — Direct  Currents  and  Direct  Current  Machinery. 
Three  class  hours  per  week.  Prerequisites,  Math.  8,  Physics  2,  Physics 
3,  Physics  102  and  Physics  103.  A  course  of  lectures,  recitations  and 
problems  devoted  to  the  fundamental  concepts  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing; the  laws  and  properties  of  Electric  and  Magnetic  circuits;  and 
the  theory  underlying  the  construction  ana  performance  of  direct 
current  machinery. 

E.  E.  102a. — Direct  Current  Machinery.  Three  class  hours  per 
week,  E.  E.  102a.  Prerequisite,  E.  E.  104.  This  is  a  continuation  of 
E.  E.  104. 

E.  E.  103. — Electrical  Laboratory.  Four  hours  per  week  in  the 
laboratory.  Prerequisite,  E.  E.  101  and  E.  E.  104;  E.  E.  104a 
must  accompany  or  precede  this.  This  is  an  experimental  study 
of  the  work  covered  in  E.  S.  104  and  E.  E.  104a.  The  tests  include 
the  determination  of  the  characteristics,  efficiency,  regulation,  and 
heating,  of  direct  current  motors. 

E.  E.  105. — Electrical  Laboratory.  Four  hours  per  week  in 
laboratory.     Prerequisites,  E.  E.  101;  E.  E.  106  must  accompany,  or 
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precede,  this  course.  This  course  consists  of  a  series  of  laboratory 
exercises  arranged  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  practical  op- 
eration of  the  ordinary  alternating  current  apparatus. 

E.  E.  108. — Alternating  Currents.  Three  hours  per  week  in 
classroom.  Prerequisites,  E.  E.  104a.  This  work  begins 
with  a  physical  and  mathematical  study  of  the  effect  of  the  various 
quantities  in  alternating  current  circuits.  The  general  plan  is  to 
convey  first  a  mental  conception  of  the  different  relations  and  then 
to  show  how  these  relations  may  be  expressed  mathematically  and 
graphically.  The  symbolic  method  is  also  studied.  Practical  prob- 
lems are  given  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  different  methods  and  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  practical  applications  of  alternating 
currents.     This  includes  a  study  of  polyphase  alternating  currents. 

E.  E.  108a. — Alternating  Currents.  Three  hours  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite, E.  E.  108.     Continuation  of  E.  E.  108. 

E.  E.  109. — Electrical  Design.  Two  hours  per  week  lectures, 
and  six  hours  per  week  in  drawing  room.  Prerequisites,  E.  E.  104a, 
and  Drawing  3.  The  calculations  in  the  design  of  direct 
current  machinery  are  first  considered  by  studying  in  detail,  the 
design  of  various  types  and  sizes  of  machines,  then  the  derivations 
of  the  equations  after  which  the  student  is  required  to  make  the 
calculations   and   detail  drawings  for  a   specified  machine. 

E.  E.  110. — Alternating  Current  Machinery.  Five  class  hours 
per  week.  Prerequisite,  E.  E.  108.  The  mathematical  and  graphical 
methods  are  next  applied  to  the  study  of  alternating  current  ma- 
chines, beginning  with  the  transformer,  then  taking  up  in  logical 
sequence  the  induction  motor;  alternators;  converters;  commutator 
types  of  alternating  current  motors;  insulations;  corona;  short  trans- 
mission lines  and  regulation  by  power  factor.  The  operating  charac- 
teristics and  practical  applications  of  these  machines  are  studied  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  different  apparatus  are  taken  up  to  show 
their  special  fitness  for  the  various  classes  of  service  they  are  re- 
quired to  perform. 

E.  E.  110a. — Alternating  Current  Machinery.  Five  class  hours 
per  week,  for  four  weeks.  Prerequisite,  E.  E.  110.  This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  E.   E.   110. 

E.  E.  107. — Electrical  Laboratory.  Four  hours  per  week,  in 
laboratory.  Prerequisites,  E.  E.  105  and  E.  E.  108.  This  is  an 
experimental  study  of  alternating  current  circuits  involving  com- 
binations of  resistance,  inductive  reactance  and  capacity  reactance 
in  scries  and  parallel  circuits,  after  which  the  study  of  transformers 
is   taken    up    in   detail. 
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E.  E.  112. — Central  Stations.  Three  hours  per  week  in  class- 
room. Prerequisite,  E.  E.  110.  The  operation  of  central  station 
apparatus  is  taken  up  and  studied  both  in  regard  to  econmy  of  oper- 
ation and  to  mehods  of  manipulation. 

E.  E.  114. — Central  Stations.  Five  hours  per  week.  Prop- 
requisite,  E.  E.  112.     Continuation  of  course  E.  E.  112. 

E.  E.  114. — Electrical  Station  Practice.  Two  hours  per  week 
in  class-room.  Prerequisite,  E.  E.  110.  The  operation  of  central 
station  and  sub-station  apparatus  is  taken  up  and  studied  both  in 
regard  to  economy  of  operation  and  to  methods  of  manipulation. 

E.  E.  115. — Electrical  Design.  Two  hours  per  week  lectures,  and 
eight  hours  per  week  in  drawing  room.  Prerequisites,  E.  E.  109 
and  E.  E.  110a.  A  course  similar  to  E.  E.  109  with  the  exception  of 
considering  alternating  current  machinery  instead  of  direct  current 
machinery. 

E.  E.  116. — Telephone  Engineering.  Three  class  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisite,  E.  E.  106.  This  course  includes  a  detailed  study  in 
class  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  construction  of  modern  tel- 
ephone equipment  and  circuits  for  all  classes  of  service.  Wireless 
telegraphy  and  telegraph  instruments  and  systems  are  studied  briefly 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  course. 

The  class  work  is  accompanied  by  an  individual  study  of  the 
apparatus  and  its  connections,  in  the  laboratory,  and  by  visits  to 
manufacturing  and  operating  centers  in  the  city. 

E.  E.  116a. — Telephone  Engineering.  One  hour  per  week  in  class- 
room and  fojur  hours  per  week  in  laboratory  or  inspection  trips.  Pre- 
requisite, E.  E.  116.     This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  E.  E.  116. 

E.  E.  118. — Illumination  and  Photometry.  Three  class  hours  per 
weak.  Prerequisite,  E.  E.  108.  A  consideration  of  light,  standards 
of  light  and  photometry,  illuminants  of  combustion,  incandescent 
lamps  and  arc  lamps,  shades  and  reflectors,  and  illumination  of  resi- 
dences, large  interiors  and  streets. 

This  course  is  supplemented  by  laboratory  work  involving  the 
investigation  of  the  accuracy  and  sensibility  of  photometric  devices, 
manipulation  and  use  of  photometers,  investigation  of  the  illumina- 
tion of  and  reflection  from  walls  and  ceiling,  study  of  the  direct,  semi- 
direct  and  indirect  lighting  systems,  and  the  efficiency  of  different 
classes    of   reflectors. 
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E.  E.  120. — Power  Distribution.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite, E.  E.  110.  A  study  of  the  principles  and  layouts  of  direct 
and  alternating  current  distribution  for  light  and  power  purposes, 
methods  of  installation  and  regulation  of  typical  circuits  for  above  are 
studied  and  the  student  is  required  to  design  one  complete  layout 
from  data   given  him. 

E.  E.  122. — Electric  Railway  Engineering.  Five  class  hours 
per  week.  Prerequisite,  E.  E.  110.  This  course  treats  of  the  design, 
construction,  and  operation  of  electric  railways,  from  the  preliminary 
field  engineering  to  the  final  calculations  of  income  and  operating 
expenses.  This  includes  a  treatment  of  preliminary  survey  of  the 
region  considered,  speed — time — energy — curves,  motor  characteristics, 
schedules;  choice  of  motor,  acceleration,  and  character  of  system; 
load  curves,  generating  station,  sub-station,  distributing  system,  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  road;  and  the  financial  items  involved. 
A  typical  design  is  carried  through  to  illustrate  the  methods  actually 
employed  in  the  design  of  a  high  speed  interurban  system. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  the  student  will  devote  three  hours 
per  week  to  the  design  of  a  particular  system,  starting  from  data  on 
the  nature  of  the  proposed  road,  character  of  the  business,  etc.,  and 
will  work  out  the  ele3trical  equipment  completely. 

E.  E.  122a. — Electric  Railway  Engineering.  Two  hours  per 
week  in  class  room  and  three  hours  per  week  in  drawing  room.  Pre- 
requisite E.  E.  122.    This  is  a  continuation  of  course  E.  E.  122. 

E.  E.  126. — Transformer  Practice.  Two  class  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisite,  E.  E.  110.  This  course  takes  up  the  operation  of  trans- 
formers from  the  practical  standpoint  and  includes  the  selection  of 
transformers  for  various  purposes  and  methods  of  connecting  them 
for  phase  transformation,  etc. 

E.  E.  130. — Electric  Railway  Substations.  Three  hours  per 
week.  Design,  operation  and  maintenance  of  automatically  and  man- 
ually operated  substations. 

E.  E.  140. — Telephony.  Three  hours  per  week  in  class-room.  Pre- 
requisite, E.  E.  108.  This  is  a  condensed  course  consisting  of  lectures 
and  recitations  which  gives  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  telephone  systems  and  central  telephone 

station  practice. 

t 

E.  E.  142. — Illumination.  Three  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite, 
E.  E.  108.  This  is  a  condensed  course  consisting  of  lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  laboratory  exercises,  designed  to  give  the  student  a  general 
knowledge   of  the    production,   measurement,  and   utilization   of   light. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  COURSES  ARE  OPEN  TO  STUDENTS 
FROM  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS: 

E.  E.  230. — Direct  Currents.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  Pre- 
requisites, Math.  8  and  Physics  2.  The  work  covered  in  this  course 
includes  part  of  Courses  102  and  104,  and  develops  the  theory  of 
direct  current  machines,  generators,  and  motors  especially,  with  a 
view  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  various  types  of  machines, 
the  difference  of  design,  and  the  effect  of  these  differences  on  op- 
eration, without  working  out  the  rules  governing  designs.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  motors  regarding  speed  variation  and  applica- 
bility to  various  purposes. 

E.  E.  230a. — Direct  Currents.  Two  class  hours  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite, E.  E.  230.     This  is  a  continuation  of  E.  E.  230. 

E.  E.  231. — Electrical  Laboratory.  Four  hours  per  week  in  labor- 
atory for  five  weeks.  Prerequisite,  E.  E.  230.  The  important  operat- 
ing characteristics  of  generators  and  motors  are  obtained  experiment- 
ally, the  purpose  being  to  show  the  difference  between  types  of  ma- 
chines and  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  erection  and  opera- 
tion of  such  machine. 

E.  E.  232a. — Alternating  Currents.  Two  class  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisite,  F    E.  232.     This  is  a  continuation  of  E.  E.  232. 

E.  E.  234. — Alternating  Current  Machinery.  Five  class  hours 
per  week.  Prerequisite,  E.  E.  230a.  Some  time  is  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  theory  of  the  alternating  current  circuit.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  theory  of  commercial  alternating  current  machinery 
follows.  As  in  230  the  effort  is  to  make  clear  the  differences  in 
construction,  operaticn,  and  availability  cf  the  various  types  of  alter- 
nators, transformers  and  motors.  All  working  formulae  for  design 
are  omitted. 

E.  E.  235. — Electrical  Laboratory.  Four  hours  per  week  in 
laboratory.  Prerequisites,  E.  E.  231  and  E.  E.  232  or  E.  E.  234. 
laboratory.  Prerequisites,  E.  E.  231  and  E.  E.  234.  After  introduc- 
ing experiments  on  alternating  current  circuits,  others  on  gen- 
erators, transformers,  and  motors  follow.  These  experiments 
are  to  show  the  characteristic  of  the  various  machines  and  to  famil- 
iarize the  student  with  connecting  and  operating  them. 

E.  E.  236. — Elements  of  Direct  Currents  and  Direct  Current  Ma- 
chinery. Three  class  hours  per  week.  Prerequisites,  Math.  9  and 
Physics  3.  The  work  covered  includes  a  brief  study  of  electric  and 
magnetic   circuits;   the   operation  and   use   of  those   electrical   instru- 
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ments  used  in  the  measurement  of  resistance,  current,  potential,  power 
and  energy;  tha  theory  and  principles  of  construction  and  operation 
of  direct  current  motors  and  generators  and  their  auxiliary  equipment. 

E.  E.  237. — Electrical  Laboratory.  Four  hours  per  week  in  labor- 
atory.    This  course  is  the  laboratory  accompaniment  to  Course  236. 

E.  E.  238. — Elements  of  Alternating  Currents  and  Alternating 
Current  Machinery.  Four  class  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite,  E.  E. 
236.  This  course  includes  a  brief  study  of  the  principles  of  alternat- 
ing current  and  the  principles  of  construction  and  operation  of  alter- 
nating current  motors  and  alternators  and  their  auxiliary  equipment. 

E.  E.  239. — Electrical  Laboratory.  Four  hours  per  week  in  labor- 
atory. Prerequisite,  E.  E.  237.  This  is  an  experimental  study  of  the 
principles  covered  in  Course  238  and  is  given  parallel  with  it. 


MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING    COURSES. 

MACHINE  DESIGN  GROUP. 

M.  E.  100. — Mechanism.  Two  class  hours  per  week.  Six  hours 
per  weak  in  drafting  room.  Must  be  preceded  by  Math.  7  and  Drawing 
2.  A  systematic  study  is  made  of  velocity  diagrams  and  of  the 
various  forms  of  motion  occurring  in  machines.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  design  of  cams  and  gears. 

M.  E.  101. — Machine  Design.  Eight  hours  per  week  in  draft- 
ing room.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  100  and  Mech.  106  and  104. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  100  with  the  application  of  mechan- 
ics necessary  for  determining  the  strength  of  machine  parts.  Each 
student  is  required  to  complete  the  design  of  some  simple  machine. 

M.  E.  102. — Steam  and  Gas  Engine  Design.  Eight  hours  per 
week  in  drafting  room.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  101,  200  and 
201.  This  is  essentially  a  course  in  design  supplemented  with  lectures 
on  tha  methods  employed  in  determining  the  more  important  details 
of  steam  and  gas  engines. 

Problems  are  assignad  requiring  the  application  of  thermodynamic 
principles  as  well  as  the  use  of  emperical  formulae. 

M.  E.  103. — Advanced  Machine  Design.  Four  hours  per  week 
fting  room.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  102.  Lectures  and 
drafting  room  work,  dealing  with  the  study  of  inertia  forces  that 
arise  in  various  kinds  of  machinery,  especially  where  high  speeds 
are  employed,  and  the  methods  of  balancing  these  forces.  This 
includes   investigation   of  governors,   dynamo   armatures,  centrifugal 
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machines,  the  gyroscope  and  its  application,  and  the  balancing  of  multi- 
cylinder  engines. 

M.  E.  104. — Machine  Design.  Six  hours  per  week  in  the  draft- 
ing room.  Lectures  and  drafting  room  work,  dealing  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  machine  design  particularly  of  apparatus  employed  in 
chemical  manufacture. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  ENGINEERING  GROUP. 

M.  E.  200. — Applied  Thercdynamics.  Two  class  hours  per<> 
week.  Must  be  preceded  by  Mech.  1,  Physics  3,  Chem.  2.  This 
Course  embraces  a  detailed  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
thermodynamics,  entropy,  properties  of  steam,  principles  underlying 
the  simple  and  multiple  expansion  steam  engine,  and  the  Carnot  and 
Rankine  cycles. 

M.  E.  200a. — Thermodynamics.  Four  class  hours  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite, M.  E.  200.     A  continuation  of  M.  E.  200. 

M.  E.  201. — Heat  Engines.  Six  class  hours  per  week.  This 
course  embraces  a  study  of  the  various  types  of  steam  boilers  and 
accessories,  simple  and  compound  engines,  steam  turbines,  air  com- 
pressors  and   the   internal   combustion   engine. 

M.  E.  201a. — Heat  Engines.  Two  class  hours  per  week  during 
the  summer  term.  Continuation  of  Course  201.  Prerequisites, 
Course  201. 

M.  E.  202. — Mechanical  Laboratory.  P'our  hours  per  week  in 
laboratory.  Must  be  preceded  by  Mechanics  102,  Physics  3,  Chemistry 
2.  This  course  runs  parallel  with  Course  201.  It  includes  the  cal- 
ibration of  pressure  gauges,  thermometers,  meters,  etc.,  practice  in 
the  use  of  the  steam  engine  indicator.  It  is  intended  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  mechanical  laboratory  instruments. 

#  M.  E.  203. — Mechanical  Laboratory.  Four  hours  per  week  in 
laboratory.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  202.  This  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Course  202  including  steam  calorimeter  tests,  analysis  of  flue 
gases,  flow  of  steam  through  orifices,  steam  engine  valve  setting,  and 
mechanical  and  efficiency  tests  of  steam  engines. 

M.  E.  203a. — Mechanical  Laboratory.  Eight  hours  per  week 
during  summer  term.  Continuation  of  M.  E.  203.  This  course  con- 
sists of  fuel  tests,  consumption,  mechanical  and  thermal  efficiency 
tests  of  gas  and  kerosene  engines. 

M.  E.  204. —  Gas  Engines.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  Must  be 
preceded  by  Course  201.  A  study  of  the  internal  combustion  engine 
based    on   theory   and    practice.      The    various    types    of   engines    are 
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studied  with  particular  attention  to  the  fuels  used,  carbureting  igni- 
tion, governing,  lubrication,  timing  of  valves,  and  general  operating 
conditions.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  recent  developments  in 
the  design  of  Diesel  and  other  engines. 

M.  E.  205. — Mechanical  Laboratory.  Four  hours  per  week  in 
laboratory.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  204.  Evaporative  tests  of 
boilers,  steam  consumption,  and  power  development  of  an  electrical 
plant,  tests  of  air  compressors,  steam  pumps  and  injectors,  the  determ- 
ination of  efficiencies,  losses,  and  characteristics  of  gas  and  oil  engines. 

M.  E.  206. — Heating  and  Ventilating.  Two  class  hours  per  week. 
Four  hours  per  week  in  drafting  room.  Direct  and  indirect  steam 
and  hot  water  heating,  gravity  systems,  vacuum  systems,  direct  air 
heating,  ventilating,  temperature  and  humidity  control,  heating  boilers 
and  furnaces.  The  course  includes  a  complete  layout  of  a  heating 
and  ventilating  system  for  a  typical  building. 

M.  E.  207. — Power  Plants.  Seven  hours  per  week.  Drafting  room 
supplemented  by  lectures.  This  course  includes  a  discussion  of  the 
mechanical  problems  involved  in  the  selection  of  power  plant  units, 
including  auxiliary  equipment.  Each  student  is  required  to  select 
and  arrange  a  complete  plant  equipment. 

M.  E.  207a. — Power  Plants.  Five  hours  per  week.  A  continua- 
tion of  Course  M.  E.  207  which  includes  a  more  detailed  study  of 
power   plan   equipment,   location,   design   and   economy. 

M.  E.  208. — Compressed  Air.  Two  class  hours  per  week  for  one 
term.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  201.  A  mathematical  treatment 
of  the  problems  entering  into  the  production,  transmission,  and  ap- 
plication of  compressed  air.  A  study  is  made  of  the  air  compressor 
with  particular  reference  to  the  effect  of  clearance,  methods  of  cool- 
ing, advantages  of  compounding,  etc.  Attention  is  given  to  the  hy- 
draulic compressor,  measurement  of  air,  friction  of  air  in  pipes,  and 
the  air  lift. 

M.  E.  209.— Refrigeration.  Two  class  hours  per  week  for  one 
term.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  201.  This  course  is  designed 
to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the  problems  entering 
into  the  selection  of  a  mechanical  refrigeration  plant  and  includes  a 
complete  description  of  the  various  types  of  commercial  ice  machines 
and  svstems  of  refrigeration. 
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M„«tMh„E'  211--S'eanlTurbines-  Two  hours  per  week  for  one  term. 
Must  be  preceded  by  Course  201.  The  thermodynamic  principles  un- 
derlymg  the  design  of  steam  turbines  and  the  discussion  of  various 
types,  their  adaptability  for  different  classes  of  service,  and  a  com- 
parison with  the  reciprocating  engine. 

M'  f '  2j;,2— Railway  Mechanical  Engineering.  Three  class  hours 
per  week  This  course  purposes  to  deal  jointly  with  the  construction 
of  locomotive,  and  cars;  interchange  of  parts;  car  lighting  and  heat- 
ing, maintenance  of  railway  equipment;  terminals;  classification  and 
operating  statistics. 

M.  E.  213._Loeomotive  Operation.  Four  class  hours  per  week. 
This  course  deals  with  the  mechanical  performance  of  the  locomotive, 
rate  of  combustion,  draft,  boiler  efficiency,  steam  distribution  in 
the  cylinder,  variations  of  power  with  speed,  superheaters,  econo- 
mizers and  other  important  apparatus  affecting  the  performance  of 
the  modern  locomotive. 

M.  E.  214.— Locomotive  Design.  Eight  hours  per  week  in  draft- 
2uZZ  A"?7  °\thS  PrindpleS  underlying  the  design  and  con- 
llZZ  the 'ocom°tlVe-    The  en8'ine  with  ^s  parts,  valves,  piston, 

cylinder,  cross-head,  connecting  rods,  valve  gears  and  the  steam 
generating  plant  are  gone  into  separately. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  GROUP. 

ner  If  3^-InduStriaI  Management.  Five  lectures  or  recitations 
per  week  The  various  methods  of  control  of  industry;  cost  account- 
ing; distribution  of  expense;   purchasing;   sales  organization 

M.  E.  303a.-Industrial  Management.     Three  lectures  or  recita- 
!r„r,\  w    COntinuatio"  °f  M.  E.  303  which  includes  discus- 

sion of  labor  problems;  welfare  work;  safety  and  sanitation. 

w«WM'  AK/t°4;^Pr0dJUCti0n  En<?ineering.  Three  class  hours  per 
week.  A  detailed  study  of  problems  involved  in  shop  management 
such  as  routmg    f  prod  time  study  and  bonug         P  geme „t 

toon  of  equipment;  stock  records;  inspection  systems;  safety  devices 
and  the  human  element  in  production. 
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GENERAL  COURSES. 

ACCOUNTING. 

COURSE  I.  General  Accounting.  I,  II;    (2). 
COURSE  II.  Corporation  Accounting.     I,  II;   (2). 
COURSE  IV.  Cost  Accounting. 

These  courses  are  offered  in  the  College  of  Economics,  but  are 
open  also  to  the   students  of  the  Engineering   Department. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Young's  Astronomy — historical,  descriptive  and  practical.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations.  For  reference,  Clerk's  History  of  Astronomy, 
New  comb's  "The  Stars";  Lockyear,  Langley. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Chem.    1.— General    Chemistry.  Two    lectures,    one    recitation, 

and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods.  The  study  of  the  fundamental 

laws    and    theories;    the    non-metallic  elements    and    their    important 
compounds. 

Chem.  2. — General  Chemistry.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation, 
and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods.  Review  of  chemical  theories 
and  continuation  of  the  study  of  chemical  elements  and  their  com- 
pounds; supplemented  by  chemical  problems. 

Chem.  3. — Qualitative  Analysis.  Twelve  laboratory  hours, 
Summer  term.  The  chemistry  of  the  metallic  elements  and 
their  compounds;  the  application  of  chemical  theory  to  the  forma- 
tion of  insoluble  compounds;  the  separation  of  bases  and  acids;  the 
solution  and  analysis  of  alloys,  ores,  and  inorganic  elements  or  com- 
pounds in  the  presence  of  organic  matter. 

Chem.  5. — Quantitative  Analysis. — Gravimetric.  Two  two- 
hour  laboratory  and  class  room  periods.  Through  individual 
laboratory  instructions  stress  is  laid  upon  care  and  accuracy.  This 
course  is  devoted  to  the  gravimetric  method  of  determination.  This 
includes  the  types,  use  and  care  of  analytical  balances,  a  selected 
number  of  gravimetric  determinations  of  basic  and  acid  constituents 
to  illustrate  the  different  conditions  of  precipitation,  washing,  drying, 
decomposition  and  weighting  of  precipitates. 

Chem.  5a. — Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis. — Volumetric.  Two 
four-hour  laboratory  and  class  room  periods.  The  use  and  calibration 
volumetric  apparatus.  Selection  and  use  of  indicators;  preparation 
and  standardization  of  volumetric  solutions.  A  selected  number  of 
acidimetric  alkalimetric,  oxidimetric  and  precipitation  determina- 
tions. 
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Chem.  6. — Organic  Chemistry.  Three  lectures,  one  recitation  and 
one  four-hour  laboratory  period.  The  general  principles  and  theories 
of  organic  chemistry;  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  com- 
pounds of  the  open  chain  series. 

Chem.  6a. — Organic  Chemistry.  Two  lectures  and  one  four-hour 
laboratory  period.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  6.  Physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  closed  chain  series. 

Chem.  7. — Physical  Chemistry.  Two  lectures  and  one  four-hour 
laboratory  period.  The  physico-chemical  relations.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry  are  studied  and  closely  correlated  with  the  labora- 
tory work.     The  practical  applications  of  the  subject  are  emphasized. 

DRAWING. 

Drawing  1. — Elementary  Drawing.  Six  hours  drawing  room  work 
during  first  term.  Required  of  all  Engineers.  The  course  consists 
of  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments,  practice  in  lettering  and  ele- 
mentary orthographic  projections. 

Drawing  2. — Elementary  Drawing.  Four  hours  drawing  room 
work  during  second  term.  Prerequisite,  Drawing  1.  Required  of  all 
Engineers.  This  course  consists  of  lettering,  orthographic  and  oblique 
projections. 

Drawing  3. — Advanced  Drawing.  Ten  hours  drawing  room  work 
during  Summer  term.  Prerequisite,  Drawing  2.  This  is  a  course  of 
technical  sketching,  isometric  and  cabinet  projections. 

Drawing  4. — Descriptive  Geometry.  One  lecture  and  recitation 
hour  and  six  hours  drawing  room  work  during  first  term.  This  is  a 
study  of  orthographic  projections  as  applied  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems involving  the  point,  line  and  plane;  the  representation  of  curved 
and  warped  surfaces,  and  the  intersections  and  developments.  Many 
problems  are  assigned  for  home  work. 

ENGLISH. 

English  1. — Three  class  hours  per  week.  The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  fit  the  future  engineer  for  the  use  of  English  most  called 
for  in  his  life  work.  Therefore,  while  other  forms  of  expression  are 
not  neglected,  chief  stress  is  laid  on  exposition  both  oral  and  written. 
The  great  need  of  the  engineer  is  to  be  able  to  express  his  ideas 
clearly,  cogently,  and  effectively. 

Daily  exercises  are  given  in  written  and  oral  exposition  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  class  work.  Besides  the  criticism  of  the  professor, 
the  members  of  the  class  are  called  upon  to  offer  their  opinions  of 
each  exercise. 
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English  2. — Three  class  hours  per  week.  Continuation  of  Course 
1.  In  addition  to  this,  papers  on  physical,  chemical,  and  electrical 
topics  submitted  to  professors  of  other  departments  will  be  criti- 
cized from  the  viewpoint  of  correct  and  idiomatic  English. 

GEOLOGY. 

General  course  in  dynamic,  structural,  physiographic,  historical, 
and  economic  geology.  Principles  of  petrology,  mineralogy  and  pa- 
leontology. Study  of  the  field  work  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Sur- 
vey. The  College  possesses  a  collection  of  the  more  important  min- 
erals, and  rocks;  in  addition  to  this  the  students  have  access  to  the 
Public  Museum,  the  entire  third  floor  of  which  is  devoted  to  geology. 

Lectures,  field  work,  identification  of  life  forms,  recitations  and 
written  exercises.  Text:  Le  Conte:  Salisbury  and  Chamberlain.  For 
reference:  The  extremely  valuable  publications  of  the  Wisconsin 
Geological  Survey  and  the  United  States  Geological  Surveys  Mono- 
graphs and  Bulletins. 

MATHEMATICS. 
Math.  5. — Advanced  Algebra.  Six  class  hours  per  week.  A 
brief  but  thorough  review  of  the  foundations  is  given  (negative  and 
irrational  numbers,  indices,  fractions,  graphic  and  analytic  discussion 
of  linear  and  quadratic  equations),  after  which  the  following  topics 
are  treated:  determinants,  logarithms,  complex  numbers,  solution  of 
higher  equations,  introduction  to  series,  convergence-tests,  undeter- 
mined coefficients. 

Math.  6. — Trigonometry.  Six  class  hours  per  week,  first  part 
of  term.  The  elementary  functions,  their  relations,  their  graphs; 
functions  of  sums,  differences  and  multiples  of  angles;  solutions  of 
all  case  of  plane  and  spherical  triangles;  solution  of  pure  and  mixed 
trigonometrical  equations  by  graphic  methods.  Emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  practical  use  of  formulas,  rather  than  on  their  derivation. 

Math.  7. — Analytical  Geometry.  Six  class  hours  per  week  last 
part  of  term.  A  thorough  study  of  graphic  methods  precedes  this 
course,  after  which  the  line,  the  individual  conies,  and  the  gen- 
eral conic  are  treated  with  sufficient  completeness.  The  spirit  and 
methods  of  analytic  geometry  are  emphasized,  and  illustrations  are 
drawn  from  transcendental  and  higher  algebraic  curves  whenever  pos- 
sible.    The  essentials  of  solid  geometry  are  given. 

Math.  7a. — Analytic  Geometry.  Six  class  hours  per  week 
for  first  six  weeks.     Continuation  of  Course  7. 

Math.  8. — Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Six  class  hours 
per    week    for    last    three    weeks.      The    fundamental    formulas    and 
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processes  of  differentiation  are  followed  by  applications  to  maxim 
and  minima,  inflexions,  envelopes  and  evolutes;  integration,  both  for- 
mal and  as  a  summation,  follows  at  once,  with  applications  to  curves, 
chanics  will  be  maintained,  so  that  certain  types  of  differential  equa- 
surfaces,  and  volumes.  A  close  connection  with  the  classes  in  Me- 
tions  will  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  possible.  Taylor's  Theorem  and  the 
subject  of  series  in  general  is  the  final  topic,  with  applications  to  the 
use  of  series  in  integration. 

Math.  8a. —Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Five  class  hours 
per  week.     Continuation  of  Course  8. 

Math.  9. — Differential  Equations.  Five  class  hours  per  week. 
The  idea  of  this  course  is  to  bring  before  the  student  types  of  the 
equations  met  with  in  his  other  branches,  and  to  introduce  him 
to  the  methods  needed  for  their  solution;  the  series-methods  natur- 
ally lead  to  a  rather  full  study  of  hyperbolic  functions.  Theory  is  not 
neglected  altogether,  though  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  practical 
handling  of  equations  that  actually  occur  in  Physics  and  Mechanics. 

Math.  100. — Mathematical  Laboratory.  Five  class  hours  per 
week.  This  is  a  special  course  in  which  all  students,  who  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  are  deficient  in  Mathematics,  will  rectify  this  deficien- 
cy under  the  individual  guidance  of  a  member  of  the  faculty.  The  new 
plan  of  studies  required  of  each  student  a  passing  mark  of  70,  not 
only  in  an  entire  branch  like  Trigonometry  or  Algebra,  but  in  every 
chief  topic  of  that  branch;  whenever  a  student,  through  sickness,  or 
any  other  cause,  has  missed  out  in  an  important  part  or  chapter  of 
his  work,  he  will  be  obliged  to  report  regularly  at  the  Laboratory  class 
till  his  knowledge  of  that  part,  and  the  work  handed  in,  reach  the 
passing  level.  A  student  who  has  passed  in  Mathematics  in  his  first 
and  second  years,  but  who  later  on  manifests  a  weakness  in  any  kind 
of  Mathematical  work  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  familiar  with,  will 
likewise  be  subject  to  regular  attendance  at  the  Laboratory,  by  order 
of  the  Dean,  till  this  weakness  has  been  remedied. 

MECHANICS. 

Mech.  101. — Statics.  Six  hours  recitation  per  week  during 
Summer  term.  Prerequisites,  Physics  2  and  Math.  8.  Resolution  and 
composition  of  force,  couples,  center  of  gravity,  cords  and  pulleys. 

Mech.  102. — Statics.  Five  recitations  per  week  for  first  two 
weeks.    Continuation  of  Mech.  101. 

Mech.  102. — Statics.  Six  recitations  per  week  for  first  two 
week  for  last  seven  weeks.  Prerequisites,  Mech.  102.  Application 
of  the  laws  of  statics  to  the  various  materials  used  in  engineering 
structures. 

Mech.  104. — Mechanics  of  Materials.  Six  hours  recitation  per 
week  for  first  six  weeks.     Continuation  of  Mech.  103. 
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Mech.  105. — Dynamics.  Six  hours  recitation  per  week  for  last 
three  weeks.  Prerequisite,  Math.  102.  The  laws  of  moving  bodies 
translation,  rotation,  friction,  belts,  work  and  energy. 

Mech.  106. — Dynamics.  Six  hours  recitation  per  week  during 
Summer  term.     Continuation  of  Mech.  105. 

Mech.  201. — Hydraulics.  Three  hours  recitation  and  two  hours 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite,  Mech.  106.  A  study  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  mechanics  of  fluids,  fluid  pressure  and  rigid 
bodies,  laws  of  flowing  water  and  methods  and  means  of  measuring. 

Mech.  301. — Engineering  Materials.  Three  hours  recitation  per 
week.  Prerequisites  Math.  6,  and  PKysics  2.  A  study  is  made  of 
the  properties  and  characteristics  of  materials  used  in  engineering 
construction  and  the  methods  of  manufacture  of  the  same. 

Mech.  302. — Testing  of  Materials.  Four  hours  per  week  in 
the  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Mech.  103.  Class  tests  to  show  methods 
of  testing  and  the  strength  and  general  characteristics  of  various 
materials  used  in  engineering  construction. 

Mech.  303. — Testing  of  Materials.  Four  hours  per  week  in  the 
laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Mech.  302.  This  is  a  continuation  of 
Mech.  302  in  which  the  student  performs  individual  tests  of  the 
various  engineering  materials. 

MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

French  1. — French.  The  work  begins  with  oral  exercises,  and 
conducts  the  student  through  elementary  grammar,  including  the 
more  important  irregular  verbs;  simple  French  prose  should  be  under- 
stood and  translated  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Easy  conversations  are 
introduced. 

French  2. — French.  This  course  continues  preceding  work  in 
grammar  and  syntax,  and  has  for  its  object  the  free  reading  of  stand- 
ard prose;  exercises  in  translation  from  English  into  French  are  fre- 
quently assigned.  The  purpose  is  to  fit  the  student  for  wider  pro- 
fessional reading. 

German  1. — German.  The  easier  grammatical  forms,  as  far  as 
the  irregular  verbs,  are  gone  over,  with  translations  and  practical 
simple  oral  work. 

German  2. — German.  This  course  continues  the  work  of  German 
1  in  syntax  and  grammar,  and  by  conversations,  readings  and  themes 
prepares  the  student  to  read  with  some  ease  the  standard  German 
prose. 
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PHYSICS. 

Physics  1. — Elementary  Physics  (With  Laboratory).  This  is 
an  elementary  and  descriptive  course  designed  to  give  students  a 
general  idea  of  the  principal  phenomena  and  laws  of  physics.  It  is  a 
prerequisite  for  Sophomores;  and  it  is  not  given  as  a  regular  subject 
in  the  Freshman  year  of  engineering,  but  is  listed  as  an  entrance 
requirement.  Special  students  who  lack  this  credit  will  be  allowed  to 
take  this  course  in  Freshman  year. 

Physics  2. — Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat.  Prerequisite, 
Trigonometry  and  Physics  1.  Four  hour  class.  This  course  corre- 
sponds to  the  first  half  of  general  or  college  physics.  It  calls  for 
a  careful  analysis  of  principles  and  laws,  their  development,  their 
correlation,  and  their  practical  applications.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  mechanics. 

Physics  3. — Electricity,  Sound  and  Light.  Prerequisite,  Physics 
2.  Four  hours  class.  In  the  continuation  of  General  Physics  the 
same  analytical  method  is  pursued  in  the  discussion  of  the  theories 
which  underlie  the  phenomena  of  these  subjects,  and  due  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  important  application  of  the  mechanics  of  waves  and 
harmonic  motion  to  these  phenomena. 

Physics  3a. — Continuation  of  Physics  3  through  the  summer  term. 

Physics  b. — Advanced  Physics.  Mechanics  and  Heat.  Pre- 
requisites, Physics  2,  3;  Mathematics  6,  7,  8.  This  course  goes  into 
the  mathematical  theories  of  these  subjects  as  well  as  the  refined 
methods  of  modern  research;  and  due  attention  is  given  to  practical 
applications  in  engineering  and  the  industries  generally. 

Physics  7. — Advanced  Physics  II.  Electricity,  Light  and  Sound. 
The  mathematical  side  of  the  subject  is  made  prominent,  and  mod- 
ern theories  and  methods  are  discussed  from  this  standpoint.  Prac- 
tical applications  receive  due  attention. 

Physics  102. — Physical  Measurements.  Laboratory  correspond- 
ing to  Physics  2.  Four  laboratory  hours.  Quantitative  determination 
of  physical  constants;  adjustments  and  use  of  instruments  of  precision, 
such  as  the  micrometer  microscope,  cathetometer,  chronograph,  etc. 
Verification  of  the  laws  of  impact,  of  torsion  and  rigidity,  of  the 
composition  of  harmonic  motions,  of  gravity;  Young's  modulus,  Mo- 
ment of  Inertia,  etc.  Determination  of  specific  heats,  coefficients  of 
expansion,  laws  of  gases;  hygrometry. 

Physics  103. — Physical  Measurements.  Laboratory  corresponding 
to  Physics  3.  Four  laboratory  hours.  Experiments  covering  the 
laws  of  refraction,  accurate  measurements  of  indicies  of  refraction, 
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critical  angle,  magnifying  power,  photometry  and  spectrum  analysis, 
interferometer.  Electro-static  induction;  theory  of  condenser;  measure- 
ment of  resistance;  efficiency  of  electric  motor;  operation  of  alterna- 
tor and  transformer  pyrometry. 

Physics  103a. — Physical  Measurements.  Four  hours  per  week  in 
laboratory.  Laboratory  corresponding  to  Physics  3a.  It  is  a  contin- 
uation of  Physics  103. 

Physics  106. — Measurements  in  Sound,  Heat,  Light.  Pre- 
requisites, same  as  Physics  6.  A  laboratory  course,  co-ordinates 
with  Physics  6,  in  which  accurate  measurements  are  made  in  such 
phenomena  as  stationary  waves,  Lissajous'  curves,  etc.,  vapor  tension. 
calorimetry;  Spectrometer,  diffraction,  grating,  polariscope,  bi-prism, 
photometer  and  interferometer. 

Physics  107. — Electrical  Measurements.  Prerequisites,  Physics 
3  and  Math.  8.     Four  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

The  development  of  electrical  theories.  The  laboratory  work  in- 
cludes the  calibration  of  measuring  instruments;  resistance  of  con- 
ductors, electrolytes,  dialectrics,  magnetic  properties  of  iron,  magne- 
tometer, self-induction,  inductance  and  capacity,  high  and  low  poten- 
tials, conduction  of  electricity  through  gases. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

COURSE  I.  Logic.     I;   (4). 

COURSE  II.  Psychology.     I;    (4). 

COURSE  III.  Ethics.  II;   (4). 

These  courses  are  offered  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Department, 
but  are  open  also  to  the  Engineering  Department. 

COURSE  IV.  Business  Ethics.    I;  II;  (1). 

This  course  will  embrace  the  fundamental  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  justice  and  injustice,  together  with  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  many  phases  of  industry,  commerce  and  finance. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  develop  and  strengthen  an  intelli- 
gent business  conscience. 

COURSE  V.     Business  Psychology.     I,   II;    (1). 

A  course  in  practical  psychology,  including  a  study  of  the  na- 
ture and  development  of  the  powers  and  mental  faculties  which  make 
for  character  and  efficiency. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
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OFFICERS 

REV.   HERBERT   C.   NOONAN,   S.   J President 

REV.    EUGENE    RUDGE,    S.    J Treasurer 

REV.   JOHN   DANIHY,   S.   J Faculty    Regent   and   Dean 

KATHERINE  L.  FOLEY Registrar 


FACULTY 

REV.  JOHN  DANIHY,  S.  J. 

Professor  of   English,   Short   Story,   Essay,   Poetry,   Criticism, 

History   of  Journalism. 

ROBERT   E.    KNOFF, 

Instructor  in  Journalism. 

C.  W.  LECHLEIDNER, 

Instructor   in   Mechanical   Journalism. 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Psychology,  Ethics,  Sociology. 

WM.  R.  CORRIGAN,  S.  J., 

Professor   of    History. 

REV.   HUGH  P.   MACMAHON,   S.  J., 

Professor   of    Logic   and   Metaphysics. 

CHARLES  R.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Political  History  and  Economics. 

HUGH    BRENNAN, 

A.  W.   SEILER,   M.A., 

Instructors  in  Advertising. 

REV.  CHARLES  L.  ROEMERS,  S.  J.,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

REV.   PAUL  A.   MUEHLMAN,   S.   J.,   M.A., 

Professor   of   Mathematics. 

ROBERT    N.    BAUER,    B.S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

REV.  JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.  J.,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Physics. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

J.  E.  L.  FYANS,  M.A.,  Ph.B.,  Head  of  Department 

Professor    of    French. 

ALFRED  V.  BOURSEY,  M.A., 

Professor   of    German. 

JOAQUIN   HERNANDEZ,   B.    S., 

Professor  of   Spanish. 
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THE  AIM  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Just  as  in  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine  the  establishment 
of  colleges  led  first  to  higher  professional  and  technical  knowledge 
and  secondly  to  a  higher  concept  of  the  dignity  of  the  profession  it- 
self, so  we  find  that  through  the  higher  standards  set  by  schools  of 
journalism  and  the  training  given  in  an  institution  like  Marquette 
University  School  of  Journalism,  the  student  is  sent  forth  not  only 
with  better  equipment  for  his  life  work,  but  with  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  work. 

We  know  there  are  still  men  in  the  field  of  journalism  who  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  profession,  just  as  there  are  still  quack  doctors  and 
shyster  lawyers,  but  we  also  know  that  the  moral  standards  of  law 
and  medicine,  working  through  medical  and  bar  associations,  are 
rapidly  weeding  out  the  quack  and  the  shyster,  or  at  least  branding 
them  so  plainly  that  they  find  it  almost  impossible  to  impose  upon 
the  public. 

It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  Marquette  University  School  of 
Journalism  to  do  for  the  journalist  what  the  law  and  medical  schools 
have  done  for  their  students,  namely,  to  insist  upon  the  dignity  of  the 
profession,  the  high  moral  purpose  which  should  animate  a  man  who 
stands  as  an  interpreter  of  life  to  his  community  and  the  obligation 
of  fighting  against  any  tendency  towards  the  lowering  of  the  tone 
of  the  press. 

In  this  we  feel  that  we  have  been  successful  and  that  our  in- 
fluence is  far  reaching.  Little  by  little,  the  going  forth  of  trained 
journalists  with  high  and  clearly  defined  moral  principles  will  not 
only  elevate  the  tone  of  the  press  directly,  but  will  drive  the  un- 
trained, the  incompetent  and  the  unmoral  element  out  of  the  news 
and  editorial. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF  SUPPORT. 

Because  of  its  location  in  Milwaukee,  a  city  of  over  half  a  million 
inhabitants,  the  manufacturing  center  of  America,  Marquette  Uni- 
versity offers  unparalleled  advantages  to  the  needy  student.  It  is 
very  easy  for  students  to  earn  their  board.  For  a  couple  of  hours' 
service  in  cafes,  hotels,  or  restaurants  many  of  the  students  get  their 
meals.  Others  earn  enough  of  a  Saturday  afternoon  to  help  consid- 
erably toward  their  keep.  There  are  not  a  few  who  are  able  to  earn 
all  their  living  and  boarding  expenses  while  keeping  up  with  their 
studies.  With  regard  to  school  expenses,  it  will  be  well  to  remember 
that  the  schedule  of  expenses  at  Marquette  is  to  be  understood  as 
differing  in  meaning  from  like  schedules  in  other  colleges. 

While  there  are  some  few  fees  in  addition  to  the  regular  tuition, 
at  Marquette  University,  the  sum  total  of  tuition  and  fees  is  consid- 
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erably  less  than  the  fees  of  those  colleges  that  have  practically  no 
tuition,  but  only  laboratory  fees. 

The  student  should  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the  Students' 
Free  Employment  Bureau. 

Additional  information  concerning  employment  will  be  cheerfully 
given,  but  the  University,  as  such,  does  not  bind  itself  to  secure  posi- 
tions for  all  prospective  students. 


ADMINISTRATION. 

COLLEGE   YEAR. 

The  College  year  begins  the  third  week  in  September  and  in- 
cludes, thirty-six  weeks,  which  are  divided  into  two  semesters  of 
eighteen  weeks  each.  There  is  a  Christmas  and  an  Easter  recess. 
Classes  are  not  held  on  legal  holidays.  In  addition  to  day  classes, 
evening  classes  are  conducted  to  accommodate  those  who  are  em- 
played  during  the  day  and  wish  to  supplement  their  knowledge  by  a 
study  of  English  and  Journalism. 

REGULATIONS. 

See  Arts  and  Science  section. 


ADMISSION. 

See  chapter  on  entrance  requirements. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

See  chapter  on  tuition  and  fees. 


COtlRSES  OF  STUDY 

A  student  registered  in  the  School  of  Journalism  may  pursue  one 
of  the  following  courses: 

1.  A  four  year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

2.  A   four   year   course   leading   to   the   degree   of   Bachelor   of 
Science. 

3.  A    four    year   course    leading   to   the   degree    of    Bachelor   of 

Literature. 
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GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  have  com- 
pleted before  graduation,  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours 
(as  a  minimum),  which  shall  include  work  as  follows:  Four  years  of 
English  (24  semester  hours),  two  years  of  Latin  (16  semester  hours), 
two  years  of  modern  languages  (16  semester  hours),  four  years  of 
journalism  (24  semester  hours),  one  year  of  mathematics  (6  semester 
hours),  one  year  of  science  (8  semester  hours),  one  year  of  history 
(6  semester  hours),  two  years  of  philosophy  (16  semester  hours),  one 
year  of  advertising  (4  semester  hours). 

BACHELOR  OF  LITERATURE 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Literature  must  have 
completed  before  graduation,  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours 
(as  a  minimum),  which  shall  include  work  as  follows:  Four  years  of 
English  (24  semester  hours),  four  years  of  journalism  (24  semester 
hours),  two  years  of  philosophy  (16  semester  hours),  four  years  of 
modern  languages  (24  semester  hours),  one  year  of  advertising  (4 
semester  hours),  two  years  of  history,   (12  semester  hours). 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  must  have  com- 
pleted before  graduation,  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours 
(as  a  minimum),  which  shall  include  work  as  follows:  Four  years  of 
English  (24  semester  hours),  four  years  of  journalism  (24  semester 
hours),  two  years  of  modern  languages  (16  semester  hours),  two  years 
of  science  (16  semester  hours),  two  years  of  philosophy  (16  semester 
hours),  one  year  of  mathematics  (6  semester  hours),  one  year  of  ad- 
vertising (4  semester  hours),  one  year  of  history  (6  semester  hours). 

ELECTIVES 

In  the  choice  of  electives  each  student  must  be  guided  by  his 
prospective  future  work  and  must  follow  the  directions  of  the  dean 
and  faculty  of  the  school.  In  every  case  of  electives,  the  student  must 
have  fulfilled  all  the  work  prerequisite  to  the  subject  elected,  and 
must  not  make  such  choice  of  electives  as  will  include  a  conflict  in 
recitation  or  laboratory  periods. 

Electives  may  be  chosen  from  subjects  offered  by  the  department 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  School  of  Economics. 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  have  completed  before  gradu- 
ation, one  major  and  two  minors,  one  of  which  shall  be  correlated 
with  his  major  subject,  the  other  to  be  chosen  from  another  group. 

Elections  for  the  second  semester  must  be  filed  by  members  of 
the  three  upper  classes  with  the  Dean  on  or  before  January  15th, 
and  for  the  first  semester  on  or  before  May  20th. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 

JOURNALISM  I — History  of  Journalism.  Inate  desire  of  man 
to  know  news.  Methods  of  gathering  and  distributing  news  in  ancient 
times;  the  messenger,  the  town-crier,  the  bulletin  board,  the  ancient 
news  writer,  the  Acta  Diurna,  the  news  letter,  the  written  newspaper, 
the  printed  news  letter.  Different  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
printed  newspaper;  the  development  of  printing  machines  and  circu- 
lation, the  modern  daily.     Lectures,  discussion,  practice.  3  hours. 

JOURNALISM  II— History  of  Journalism.     (Continued.) 

The  organization  of  the  news  and  editorial  rooms;  the  editor- 
in-chief,  the  managing  editor,  city  editor,  news  editor,  telegraph  ed- 
itor, sporting  editor,  society  editor;  universal  desk,  the  exchange  desk; 
the  reporter  and  his  beat — city  hall,  police,  theater,  hotel,  marine, 
market,  etc.     Lectures,  discussion,  practice.  3  hours. 

JOURNALISM    III — Newspaper    Reporting   and    Correspondence. 

Practical  training  in  news  gathering  and  writing  for  the  Mar- 
quette Tribune,  the  weekly  laboratory  organ  of  the  school  of  journal- 
ism; preparing  copy,  copy  reading,  rewriting,  correcting  proof,  writ- 
ing headlines,  editing  flimsies  of  foreign  and  domestic  telegraph 
news,  editing  copy,  interviewing,  the  style  book,  blacklisted  words, 
elements  of  bulletin  writing,  flashes  and  follow  up  stories,  information 
on  release  material,  preparing  ready  print,  studies  in  news  values, 
condensing,  developing.     Lectures,  discussion,  practice.  3  hours. 

JOURNALISM  IV— Class  and  Trade  Publications.  General  prin- 
ciples underlying  trade,  technical  and  class  news  and  feature  articles. 
Gathering  and  editing  news  for  class  publications.  Correspondence 
for  national  trade  publications.  Trade  publication  advertising  and 
circulation.  Method  of  research  and  compiling  statistics.  Growth, 
development  and  possibilities  of  trade  journalism.  Discovering  and 
developing  new  fields  in  trade  journalism.  The  growing  tendency 
towards  specialization.  The  development  and  future  of  agricultural 
papers.     Lectures,  discussion,  practice.  3  hours. 

JOURNALISM  V — Publicity  and  Promotion.  The  preparation  of 
publicity  campaigns.  Professional  campaigning.  Creation  of  news — 
finding  angle  of  interest.  The  follow-up  story.  The  booster  edition. 
Indirect  advertising — arousing  public  interest  in  the  general  subject 
through  news,  feature,  human  interest  story,  and  editorial.  The 
organization  of  campaigns.  The  directing  of  campaigns.  Infusing 
the  spirit  of  optimism.  Dividing  the  field,  handling  prospects,  pro- 
portioning expenditures.     Lectures,  discussion,  practice.  3  hours. 

JOURNALISM  VI— Editorial  and  Feature.  The  editorial  page. 
Editorial  interpretation  and  comment.  The  principles  underlying  the 
happenings  of  the  day.     Style  of  editorials.     The  policy  of  the  paper. 
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The  need  of  logic,  psychology  and  ethics.     The  tone  of  the  editorial; 
the  editor's  duty,  influence  and  responsibility. 

The  feature  story.  Centering  the  interest.  Emotional  develop- 
ment. Unity  of  effect.  Need  of  restraint.  Avoidance  of  pathos  and 
buffoonery.  The  human  interest  type.  The  dramatic  type.  The 
humorous  type.  The  pathetic.  The  sob  story.  The  information  type. 
Sources.  Form.  The  suspense  story.  Style  of  the  feature  article. 
Cartooning,  illustrating.     The  feature  story  writer. 

JOURNALISM  VII— The  Country  Weekly  and  the  Small  City 
Daily.  Contrast  between  metropolitan  and  country  papers.  Differ- 
ence in  scope.  Intensification  of  local  and  personal  news.  Difference 
in  public  and  consequent  difference  in  news  value.  Personal  relations 
of  editor  with  his  readers,  and  personal  influence.  Advantages  of  the 
small  paper  in  appeal  to  community  spirit.  Direct  influence  in  politics, 
social  reform,  education.  Problems  of  the  editor.  Versatility  required 
by  limitation  of  staff.  Cost  accounting.  Method  of  increasing  cir- 
culation and  advertising.  Collections.  Problems  of  layout  and  make- 
up owing  to  lack  of  equipment.  High  ethical  standards  required  in 
the  publishing  or  excluding  of  sensational  or  criminal  news.  The 
news   service,  correspondence,  telephone  and  telegraph. 

JOURNALISM  VIII — Newspaper  Management.  Direction  and  co- 
ordination of  departments.  The  field  to  cover  and  the  extent  of  serv- 
ice. The  legal  problems  of  a  paper.  The  law  of  libel.  Privileged 
publications.  Copyright.  Administration  of  advertising  and  circula- 
tion departments.  The  establishing  of  a  policy  in  regard  to  politics, 
reform,  sociology,  etc.,  and  the  ethical  attitude  of  a  paper  in  its 
discussion  of  crime,  scandal,  corruption. 

MECHANICAL  JOURNALISM— Type,  Spaces  and  Leads.  Type 
Calculations.  The  Point  System — New  and  Old  Systems.  Type  Faces 
and  Their  Use.  Fundamental  Principles  and  General  Survey  of  Com- 
position and  Makeup.  Observation  and  Explanation  of  Composing 
Machines,  Presses  and  Other  Printing  Office  Equipment. 

ADVERTISING  I,  II— It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  present  a 
general  survey  of  advertising  in  all  its  main  branches,  supplemented 
by  practice  work  in  technique  and  class  discussions  of  practical  ad- 
vertising and  merchandising  problems. 

The  chief  subjects  covered  are;  preparation  of  copy;  sources  of 
data;  psychology  of  appeal;  color  laws  of  memory;  emphasis  induc- 
ing action;  analysis  of  successful  advertisements;  mediums;  trade 
marks;  art  engraving;  lithography;  electrotyping;  type;  paper; 
printing;  direct  literature;  follow-up  system;  house  organs;  selling 
methods;  the  campaign  as  a  whole;  the  advertising  agency.  2  hours. 
Text:  Starch's  Advertising,  supplemented  by  lectures. 
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ENGLISH. 

COURSE  I.  History  of  English  Language.  Origin  of  spoken 
language.  Origin  of  English  language.  Characteristics.  The  develop- 
ment of  grammatical  construction.  Review  of  the  principles  of  Eng- 
lish grammar.  The  province  of  rhetoric.  Style  and  the  properties 
of  style.  Figures  of  speech.  Beauty.  Imagination.  Emotion.  Ele- 
ments and  characteristics  of  taste.  The  sublime.  Wit.  Humor. 
Ridicule.  Prose  composition.  Exercises  in  the  application  of  rhetoric. 
Acquiring  a  vocabulary.  The  use  of  synonyms.  Lectures,  discussion 
and  practice.  3  hours. 

COURSE  II.  Principles  of  versification.  Rhythm.  Meter. 
Rhyme.  Quantity.  Tone  Color.  The  stanza.  Development  of  Eng- 
lish forms.  Foreign  forms.  Ballade.  Rondeau.  Rondelle.  Humor- 
ous verse.  Poetry.  Definitions.  Imitation  and  Creation.  Form. 
Emotional  Appeal  Universality.  The  imaginative  element.  Beauty. 
Truth.  Style  in  poetry.  A  study  of  principal  types.  Epic.  Lyric. 
Dramatic.  Analysis  of  masterpieces.  Lectures,  discussion  and  prac- 
tice. 3  hours. 

COURSE  III.  ESSAY.  Definitions.  Types  of  essays.  The 
personal.  The  impersonal.  The  mixed.  Editorials.  Reviews.  The 
special  article.  The  informational  essay.  The  historical  and  bio- 
graphical essay.  The  critical.  The  descriptive.  The  narrative. 
Style  in  essay  writing.  Study  of  masterpieces.  Lectures,  discussion 
and  practice.  3  hours. 

COURSE  IV.  FICTION.  The  purpose  of  fiction.  Realism  and 
romance.  The  nature  of  the  narrative.  The  point  of  view.  Emphasis. 
The  epic.  The  drama.  The  novel.  The  novelette.  The  short  story. 
The  factor  of  style.  Plot.  Character.  Setting.  Special  study  of 
the  short  story.  Singleness  of  effect.  Economy  of  means.  Utmost 
emphasis.  Dramatic  narrative.  Climax.  Lectures,  discussion  and 
practice.  3  hours. 

COURSE  V.,  I  and  II.  DRAMA.  Definitions  and  divisions. 
Tragedy.  Comedy.  Burlesque.  Farce.  The  society  play.  The 
domestic  play.  The  sensational  play.  The  laws  of  structure.  Plot. 
Counter  Plot.  Sub  Plot.  Scenes.  Acts.  Situations.  Climax.  The 
Moral  Element.  Character.  Emotions.  Passions.  Interplay  of 
motive.  Retribution.  Poetic  justice.  The  literary  element.  Imag- 
ination.  Fancy.  Description.  Truth.  Beauty.  Dialogue.  The  scenic 
element.  Setting.  Costume.  Grouping.  Light  effects.  The  plays 
'.f  Shakespeare  are  studied  in  class  and  also  those  of  Goldsmith, 
Sheridan  and  the  chief  contemporary  dramatists.  Lectures,  discus- 
sion  and    practice.  3  hours. 
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COURSE  VI.,  I,  II.  Criticism  and  History  of  English  Literature. 
Definitions.  Kinds  of  criticism.  Scientific.  Artistic.  Textual. 
Higher.  Limitations  and  extension  in  practice;  impressionistic,  com- 
parative, judicial.  Methods  of  approach;  historical,  biographical,  ob- 
jective. Taine's  tests;  race,  environment,  time.  Matthew  Arnold's 
"real  criticism";  "seeing  the  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is."  Imagin- 
ation; in  science,  in  art;  creative,  associative,  interpretative,  Ruskin's 
theory.  The  pathetic  fallacy.  The  emotions,  sensation,  sensibility, 
passion.  The  five  tests  of  permanence.  The  beautiful,  classic,  medi- 
eval and  modern  theories.  The  artistic  concept.  The  characteristic. 
Functional  significance,  objective  significance,  subjective  significance. 
Study  of  masterpieces.     Lectures,  discussion  and  practice.     2  hours. 

The  History  of  English  literature.  Epochs  and  ages  in  literature. 
Literature  in  every  age  an  index  of  a  nation's  life.  Development  and 
decadence.  Study  of  masterpieces.  History  of  criticism.  Lectures, 
discussion  and  practice.  1   hour. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
College  of  Law 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

In  May,  1908,  Marquette  University  acquired  the  Milwaukee  Law 
School,  an  evening  institution,  which  had  been  in  operation  nearly 
fifteen  years,  with  over  a  hundred  graduates  in  the  active  practice  of 
law  in  Milwaukee  and  elsewhere.  Later  it  absorbed  the  Milwaukee 
University  Law  School,  an  evening  institution  then  recently  organ- 
ized. These  schools  with  their  students  and  the  strongest  members 
of  their  faculties  and  other  instructors  formed  the  basis  of  the  present 
Night  Law  School  at  Marquette,  which  began  its  regular  work  under 
the  new  order  of  things  and  as  the  only  night  law  school  in  Milwau- 
kee, in  September,  1908. 

In  the  meantime  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  after  mature 
consideration  and  consultation  with  leading  members  of  the  bench 
and  bar,  decided  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  day  law  school  in  Mil- 
waukee, with  the  organization  and  advantages  of  other  standard  law 
schools  of  the  country.  The  day  school  opened  September  26,  1908, 
and  later  became  a  member  of  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 

Since  September,  1910,  the  College  of  Law  has  had  its  own 
separate  building,  formerly  the  Mackie  mansion,  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Grand  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street,  remodeled  to  meet  thB 
requirements  of  its  work. 


THE  FACULTY. 

In  addition  to  the  resident  full-time  professors,  the  faculty  is  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  members  of  the 
bench  and  bar  of  Milwaukee.  This  composition  of  the  teaching  staff 
gives  the  College  of  Law  an  atmosphere  more  practical  and  less  aca- 
demic than  is  found  in  many  schools.  It  brings  the  student  in  con- 
tact from  the  outset  with  the  practical  and  everyday  life  of  the  legal 
profession. 

However,  the  successful  lawyer  does  not  always  make  a  success- 
ful teacher.  It  has,  therefore,  been  the  endeavor  of  the  School  to 
secure  for  its  instructors  men  who  not  only  take  high  rank  at  the 
bar,  but  who  have  been  trained  in  the  best  universities  and  law  schools 
of  the  country.  Such  men  possess  not  only  wide  empirical  knowledge 
of  the  practical  lawyer  in  a  large  city,  but  also  the  broad,  compre- 
hensive basis  of  theory  and  method  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
successful  teacher.  The  School  is  singularly  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  obtain  such  men  from  the  large  and  able  bar  of  Milwaukee.  Neither 
the  purely  scientific  nor  the  practical  element  of  legal  education  is 
neglected,  and  such  a  faculty  cannot  fail  to  produce  lawyers  equipped 
with  the  greatest  professional  efficiency  and  the  highest  ideals. 
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TWO  COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  is  carried  out  in  two  courses,  viz.: 
a  day  course  and  an  evening  course.  The  University  strongly  recom- 
mends the  day  course  whenever  possible.  The  circumstances  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  desirable  law  students  have  made  the 
evening  school  of  law  a  .necessity  in  the  large  cities  of  this  country 
at  the  present  time.  These  young  men  are  forced  to  work  during  the 
day.  However,  bright  and  ambitious  and  well  prepared,  they  cannot 
take  advantage  of  courses  given  during  the  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  experience  has  amply  shown  that  in  this  class  of  aspirants  we 
often  find  the  very  brightest  legal  talent.  Some  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
and  judges  in  the  country  have  received  their  legal  training  in  these 
night  schools. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  offer  the  equivalent  of  training  and 
knowledge  in  an  evening  course  to  that  which  is  given  in  a  day  course 
and  prospective  students  should  endeavor  to  enter  the  day  course  if 
at  all  possible;  the  fact  that  the  evening  course  is  connected  with  a 
department  of  the  University,  is  presided  over  by  the  same  officers 
as  is  the  day  course,  and  is  conducted  by  day  course  methods,  raises 
it  far  above  the  standard  of  ordinary  proprietary  evening  law  schools. 
A  four-year  course  has  been  adopted  and  put  in  operation.  It  has 
been  formulated  after  most  painstaking  study  of  the  problems  of 
sequence  and  arrangement  of  studies  and  provides  for  training  in  all 
the  principal  branches  of  the  law  as  taught  in  the  best  university 
law  schools.  The  night  course  is  in  no  sense  a  mere  lecture  course, 
but  the  work  is  carried  on  under  the  same  strict  regulations  as  to 
attendance,  written  examinations,  dismissals  for  poor  scholarship, 
etc.,  as  in  the  day  course  and,  on  the  whole,  gives  us  as  substantial 
and  thorough  a  preparation  for  practice  as  any  course  of  this  char- 
acter can  give. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  the  case  method.  By  the  study,  com- 
parison and  discussion  of  selected  cases  the  principles  of  law  are  de- 
veloped and  their  practical  application  brought  out.  This  method  of 
training  develops  the  student's  power  of  legal  analysis  and  inculcates 
habits  of  accurate  reasoning.  At  the  same  time  the  development  of 
the  principles  of  law  in  the  decisions  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court 
and  statutory  enactments  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  is  emphasized 
so  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  as  it  actually  exists  in 
Wisconsin  is  imparted. 

Suitable  text  books  on  all  the  courses  of  study  are  provided  in 
the  College  Law  Library  for  the  use  of  the  students. 
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PRE-LEGAL    COURSE. 

Students  preparing  for  the  study  of  law  are  urgently  advised  to 
pursue  courses  in  Political  Economy,  Political  Science  and  Government, 
English  and  American  Constitutional  and  Political  History,  Logic  and 
Sociology. 

DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

The  University  debating  society,  "The  Marquette  Oratorical  As- 
sociation"— open  to  all  law  students  except  graduates  of  the  Arts  and 
Science  course — devotes  itself  to  the  training  of  its  members  in  public 
speaking,  debating  and  parliamentary  law. 

PRACTICE  COURT. 

For  training  in  the  conduct  of  trials,  a  regular  practice  court  has 
been  instituted.  All  second  and  third  year  students  are  divided  into 
law  firms  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  cases  are  assigned  to  each 
which  they  must  prosecute  or  defend  during  the  year.  All  steps  in 
procedure  from  the  justice  court  through  the  Supreme  Court  and  in- 
cluding procedure  before  the  Railroad,  Tax  and  Industrial  Commis- 
sions are  taken  up.  The  court  is  under  the  direction  of  a  regular 
instructor  and  at  least  two  years'  work  in  it  is  a  prerequisite  for 
graduation.  The  court  has  done  very  successful  work  during  the  years 
of  its  existence  and  it  is  believed  a  more  practical  and  workable 
scheme  has  been  developed  than  is  generally  in  use  in  this  work  in 
other  law  schools. 

LEGAL    CLINIC. 

After  a  course  of  two  years  is  completed  in  the  Moot  Court  of  the 
College  of  Law,  the  members  of  the  Senior  class  will  be  required  as  a 
prerequisite  for  a  degree,  to  serve  as  assistant  in  th  office  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Bureau  of  Milwaukee.  They  will  be  in  the  office  of  the 
bureau  during  the  period  assigned  for  such  service.  The  course  assists 
the  Legal  Aid  Society  and  gives  the  students  actual  practice  in  real 
cases. 

MARQUETTE  LAW  REVIEW. 

This  publication  is  issued  quarterly  by  the  students  of  the  College 
of  Law.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  create  a  bond  between  the  students 
and  the  alumni  of  the  school  and  to  acquaint  all  lawyers  with  the  fact 
that  the  Cream  City  is  the  locus  in  quo  of  the  most  progressive  law 
school  in  the  middle  west. 

A  resume  of  Wisconsin  law  and  a  discussion  and  exposition  of 
matters  which  are  deemed  of  special  practical  value  to  the  Wisconsin 
Bar  are  continued  in  each  volume. 

It  aims  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Bar  of  Wisconsin,  and,  while 
so  doing,  make  known  the  ideals  of  the  school  and  communicate  its 
spirit. 
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LOCATION  AND  SESSIONS. 

Classes  in  both  day  and  evening  courses  are  conducted  in  the  law 
building,  Grand  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street. 

The  sessions  of  the  evening  course  are  held  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays,  from  7  to  9:30,  and  on  Fridays,  from  6:30  to  9:30 
o'clock. 

SPECIAL    CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  building  is  located  near  the  Public  Library  of  this  city.  It 
is  within  a  few  minutes'  ride  of  the  Court  House,  where  six  divisions 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  besides  the  District  Court  and  County  Court  are 
in  constant  session.  The  students  have  also  the  advantage  of  attend- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  the  Municipal 
Court  and  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction. 

The  students  thus  have  every  opportunity  for  observing  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  the  law  as  exhibited  in  the  trial  of  cases,  the  probate 
of  estates,  etc.,  and  the  law  offices  of  the  city  afford  still  further 
opportunities  for  gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  conduct  of 
office  business.  These  advantages  are  peculiar  to  large  cities,  and 
this  school  can  therefore  offer  practical  advantages  to  be  had  no- 
where else  .in  this  vicinity. 

A  considerable  number  of  students,  especially  in  the  later  years  of 
their  course,  find  employment  as  law  clerks,  in  the  law  offices  of  the 
city  during  part  of  the  day,  thus  supplementing  their  class  room 
work  by  a  kind  of  training  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  school  and 
which  only  a  large  city  can  afford. 

For  such  students  as  find  it  necessary,  or  deem  it  advisable,  to 
earn  part  of  all  of  their  expenses  while  studying,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  Milwaukee  offers  advantages  which  are  not  found  in  smaller 
places;  and  for  all  students,  whatever  their  inclinations,  a  metropolitan 
city  offers  advantages  in  the  way  of  churches,  literary  institutions, 
amusements,  etc.,  which  come  only  with  the  growth  of  population.  A 
student  employment  bureau  is  in  operation. 

Law    Library. 

The  library  which  is  being  constantly  enlarged,  is  designed  to 
meet  every  need  of  the  student.  It  contains  the  English  State  Trials, 
The  English  Reports,  The  English  Law  Reports,  Common  Law  Reports, 
the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
inferior  Federal  courts;  the  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New 
Jersey  Law  and  Equity,  Michigan  reports,  Nebraska  reports,  Wis- 
consin reports,  the  complete  National  Reporter  system,  statutes  and 
digests  of  the  various  states,  general  digests,  encyclopedias,  diction- 
aries, text-books,  all  sets  of  leading  and  annotated  cases,  etc.  The 
College  of  Law  is  indebted  to  Gen.  Fredrick  C.  Winkler,  George  A. 
Burns,  LL.B.;  The  American  Law  Book  Co.,  The  Banks  Law  Publish- 
,  and  to  a  number  of  students,  alumni  and  friends  for  valuable 
donation!  to  the  library  during  the  past  year. 
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ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS. 

See  chapter  on  entrance  requirements. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Students  presenting  proper  credits  from  reputable  law  schools 
may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

See  chapter  on  tuition  and  fees. 

1.  Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester.  Students  who  fail  to  obtain  a  card  from  the  treasurer 
at  the  time  of  enrollment  or  within  ten  days  after  the  opening  of  the 
semester  will  be  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  the  classes. 

2.  An  additional  fee  of  $2.00  will  be  exacted  of  all  students  who 
have  not  obtained  a  Treasurer's  card  within  10  days  of  the  day  of 
registration. 

3.  Fees  are  in  no  case  refunded,  but  students  who  have  paid 
tuition  for  any  semester  and  have  become  unable,  through  sickness 
or  other  unavoidable  cause,  to  attend  will  be  credited  the  amount  on 
any  subsequent  term  they  may  attend. 

4.  Candidates  for  degrees  must  pay  all  fees  ten  days  before 
Commencement. 

5.  Students  permitted  to  take  special  examinations  for  the  re- 
moval of  conditions  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $5  for  each  such 
examination. 

BOOKS. 

The  cost  of  books  needed  for  the  course  is  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: First  year,  $30;  second  year,  $25;  and  the  third  year,  $30. 

The  University  maintains  a  law  book  store  where  students  may 
be  supplied  without  inconvenience. 

PRIZES. 

The  American  Law  Book  Company  Prize. — The  company  estab- 
lished in  1915  The  Cyc  Prize,  consisting  of  a  complete  set  of  forty- 
three  volumes  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure.  This  prize 
is  to  be  awarded  to  the  student  obtaining  the  highest  scholarship 
honors  upon  his  graduation.  The  person  to  whom  the  prize  is  awarded 
is  also  eligible  to  compete  for  one  of  the  three  Corpus  Juris  Scholar- 
ships of  $500  each  established  by  the  company  for  graduate  study 
in  law.  The  competition  for  the  scholarship  is  by  thesis  on  an  assigned 
subject. 

"The  Cyc  Prize"  was  withdrawn  during  the  period  of  the  war. 
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Through  the  generosity  of  the  publishers  the  College  of  Law  is 
enabled  to  offer  to  the  most  deserving  students  to  be  selected  by  the 
faculty  the  following  prizes: 

"The  Little  Brown  &  Co.  of  Boston  Prize,"  a  set  of  "Anglo-Amer- 
ican Legal  Essays."     Awarded  1919  to  Peter  Huiras  '19. 

"The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  of  Indianapolis  Prize,"  "Jones  Legal 
Forms,"  awarded  to  Ben  Wiener  '20. 

"The  Callaghan  &  Co.  of  Chicago  Prize,"  "Cyclopedic  Law  Dic- 
tionary," awarded  to  Elmer  Roller  '22,  and  "Andrews  American  Law," 
to   Rudolph   Forrer   '19. 

Boarding  and  Rooming. 

A  faculty  committee  examines  all  boarding  and  rooming  houses 
and  an  approved  list  may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar.  This  list  will 
not  be  mailed  out.  The  supply  of  rooming  and  boarding  places  greatly 
exceeds  the  demand  and  no  prospective  student  should  anticipate  any 
trouble. 

MUSICAL,  LITERARY  AND  ATHLETIC  ORGANIZATIONS. 

All  literary,  social  and  similar  organizations  in  the  University 
are  open  to  students  of  Law.  Among  these  are  the  University  Band, 
the  Orchestra  and  the  Glee  Club,  which  afford  opportunity  for  those 
who  desire  to  keep  up  their  music,  or  to  cultivate  their  taste  and 
talent  for  music  and  song. 

REGULATIONS. 

1.  The  work  of  the  first  year  is  prescribed  and  must  be  taken 
as  hereinafter  outlined,  except  that  in  the  second  semester  the  student 
may  choose  one  of  the  following  courses:  Agency  or  Domestic  Re- 
lations; Partnership  or  Insurance. 

2.  In  the  second  and  third  year  every  student  is  required  to  take 
the  courses  in  Evidence,  Real  Property  II,  Corporations,  Equity  II, 
Constitutional  Law  I,  Wills,  Sales  and  Negotiable  Instruments.  Each 
student  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  dean,  elect  from  the 
rest  of  the  courses  sufficient  to  make  up  his  quota  of  hours.  All 
students  must  take  the  course  in  Legal  Ethics  and  three  years  of  work 
in  the  Practice  Court. 

3.  Those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  two  years  of  res- 
idence work  in  any  reputable  law  school  having  at  least  the  same 
standards  as  the  College  of  I/aw,  will  be  graduated  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  one  year  of  residence  work  here. 

4.  Twelve  semester  hours,  that  is,  twelve  hours  per  week,  is  full 
work;  but  the  students  of  high  standing  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
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dean,    be    permitted     to    take     not     over    fifteen    hours     per    week. 
Freshmen  may  be  permitted  to  take  not  over  fourteen  hours  per  week. 

5.  Students  who  maintain  an  average  of  90  for  the  three  years' 
work  will  be  granted  the  degree  "cum  laude." 

6.  Written  examinations  are  given  in  every  subject  at  the  end 
of  each  semester. 

7.  Students  absent  from  class  more  than  fifteen  perecent  of 
the  time  will  be  debarred  from  examinations,  except  upon  vote  of  the 
faculty  for  good  cause  shown. 

8.  A  marking  of  70  is  required  to  pass  in  any  examination.  A 
marking  between  60  and  70  is  designated  a  "condition"  and  a  mark- 
ing under  60  is  designated  a  "failure." 

9.  A  condition  in  any  subject  entitles  the  student  to  take  the 
next  regular  examination  in  the  subject  for  its  removal.  In  case  of 
a  failure  the  subject  must  be  taken  over  in  class  and  a  passing  mark 
attained. 

10.  Conditions  may  not  be  removed  until  at  least  one  semester 
has  passed  after  the  examination  at  which  they  were  imposed.  Con- 
ditions may  be  removed  without  extra  charge  at  the  regular  exam- 
ination in  the  subject.  Students  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  dean, 
substitute  an  equivalent  number  of  hours  of  work  in  any  other  sub- 
ject for  subjects  in  which  they  have  been  conditioned  or  failed  except 
in  the  required  subjects.  A  substitution  may  be  made  for  only  one 
of  the  required  subjects  if  a  condition  was  obtained  in  it,  but  in  case 
of  a  failure  it  must  be  repeated  in  class. 

11.  Any  student  who  obtains  or  gives  information  during  an" 
examination  will  be  failed  in  the  subject  of  that  examination. 

12.  A  student  who  fails  to  pass  in  a  second  examination  in  a 
subject  in  which  he  has  been  conditioned,  will  be  considered  a  failure 
and  must  take  the  subject  over  in  class. 

13.  Special  examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  will  only  be 
given  in  the  Senior  year  when  necessary  to  graduation  or  upon  vote 
of  the  faculty  and  upon  the  prepayment  of  the  prescribed  fee. 

14.  A  student  who  fails  to  pass  in  more  than  one-half  of  the 
work  of  any  semester  will  be  dismissed. 

15.  Degree  students  are  prohibited  from  taking  the  examination 
for  admission  to  the  bar  in  Wisconsin  before  they  have  been  in  resi- 
dence the  number  of  years  required  in  their  respective  course.  No 
degree  will  be  given  to  any  student  violating  this  rule  and,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  faculty,  he  may  be  summarily  dismissed. 

16.  All  schedules  of  studies  are  subject  to  change  if  such  changes 
are  deemed  for  the  best  interest  of  the  School. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES. 

FOUR- YEAR  DAY  COURSE. 

First  Semester.  Second  Semester. 

Per  Week  Per  Week 

Study    of    Cases 1  hour  Torts    2  hours 

Criminal   Law 2  hours  Common  Law  Pleading.  .  .3  hours 

Torts    2  hours  Property  1 1  hour 

Criminal  Procedure 1  hour  Natural  Law ' .  .1  hour 

Natural  Law .  .  1  hour  English    3  hours 

English    3  hours  Logic    4  hours 

Logic    4  hours 

ELECTIVES. 
4  Hours. 

Economics 2  hours      Sociology    4  hours 

American  Government.  .  .  .4  hours      Ethics    .4  hours 

German   4  hours      Phychology 4  hours 

American    History 4  hours      German   4  hours 

Argumentation    3  hours      Argumentation    3  hours 

Economics 2  hours 

THREE-YEAR  DAY  COURSE. 
FIRST  YEAR. 

The  Study  of  Cases.     I;  (1).*     How  to  read  a  case;  the  doctrine 
of  a  case;  decision  and  dicta;  stare  decisis;  reports  of  cases,  head- 
notes;  opinions,  digests,  etc. 
Wambaugh's  Study  of  Cases.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Criminal  Law.     I;    (2).     The  general  principles  of  the  criminal 
law,  such  as  criminal  acts,  attempts,  consent,  criminal  intent  and  cir- 
cumstances affecting,  agency,  accessories,  crimes  against  the  person, 
property,  statutory  crimes. 
Clark's  Criminal  Law.  Judge  Backus. 

Criminal   Procedure.     I;    (1).      Common  Law   and   Statutory,  in- 
dictment,   information,    complaint,    pleas,    procedure,    writ    of    error, 
double  jeopardy,  constitutional   provisions. 
Mikell  Cases  on  Criminal  Procedure.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Contracts.     I,  II;  (3).     Mutual  assent,  offers  and  their  revocation 
an  1  acceptance,  consideration,  contracts  under  seal,  statute  of  frauds, 


I  he    Roman   numerals   I   and   II,   indicate   respective   semesters. 
The  Arabic  numerals  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  hours  of 
ation  weekly. 
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rights  of  beneficiaries,  interpretation,  joint  and  several  contracts,  al- 
ternative and  conditional  contracts,  illegality,  impossibility,  fraud, 
error,  duress,  recision,  reunuciation,  novation,  accord  and  satisfaction, 
and  release. 

Keener's  Cases  on  Contracts.  Mr.  Fox. 

Torts.  I,  II;  (2).  Wrongs  independent  of  contracts,  including 
trespasses  to  person  and  property,  conversion,  negligence,  proximate 
legal  cause,  contributory  negligence,  duties  of  land  owners,  hazardous 
occupations,  liabilities  for  injuries  by  animals,  deceit,  slander,  libel, 
malicious  prosecution,  interference  with  social  and  business  relations, 
strikes,  boycotts,  unfair  trade. 
Cooley  on  Torts.  Judge  Eschweiler. 

Personal  Property,  Including  Bailments.  I;  (2).  Nature  and 
kinds  of  personal  property  and  its  acquisition,  including  judgments, 
statute  of  limitations,  gifts,  accession  and  confusion,  rights  and  duties 
of  various  kinds  of  bailees  and  bailors,  acquisition,  enforcement  and 
loss  of  liens. 

Warren's    Cases    on    Property.  Mr.    Fox. 

Agency.  II;  (2).  Nature  of  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent, 
and  master  and  servant.  Appointment,  liabilities  of  principal  torts, 
contracts,  crimes,  liabilities  of  agent,  parties  to  writings,  undisclosed 
principal,  duties  of  principal  to  agent,  delegation  of  agency,  ratifica- 
tion and  termination. 

Reinhard's  Cases  on  Agency.  Mr.  Fox. 

Equity  I.  II;  (2).  Nature  of  equity  and  equity  jurisdiction, 
specific  performance  of  contracts,  affirmative  contracts,  negative  con- 
tracts, third  persons,  legal  consequences  of  right  to  specific  perform- 
ance, partial  performance,  consideration,  marketable  title,  statute  of 
frauds,  plaintiff's  conduct  as  a  defense,  mistake,  hardship,  mutuality. 
Ames'  Cases  in  Equity  Jurisdiction.  Mr.   Houghton. 

Common  Law  Pleading.     I,   (1);  II,   (2).     Forms  of  action,  nec- 
essary allegations,  defenses,  motions,  demurrers,  defects  in  form  and 
substance,  amendments,  defaults,   pleas,  dilatory  to   capacity  and   in 
bar  by  way  of  traverse  or  confession  and  avoidance. 
Sunderland's  Cases  on  Pleading.  Mr.   Umbreit. 

Real   Property.     I.     II;    (2).     Introduction  course   in  real   prop- 
erty, including  historical  development,  tenures,  estates,  seisin  and  con- 
veyance,  statute  of  uses,   trusts,  fixtures,   emblements,   etc. 
Warren's  Cases  on  Property  and  Kirchwey's  Readings  on  Real  Prop- 
erty. Mr.  Fox. 

Natural  Law.  I.  II;  (1).  Fundamental  Ethics;  ethics  and  law; 
morality;   its   standard,  its  relation  to  law;   concept  of  law,  natural 
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and  positive,  ecclesiastical  and  civil;  relation  of  positive  to  natural 
law;  sanction  of  law,  its  source  of  obligation;  application  to  the  in- 
dividual, family  and  state. 
Coppens  Ethics.  President  Noonan. 

Legal   Bibliography.      II;    (1).     The  use  of  law  books,   statutes, 
their  use,  cases,  their  authority,  making  headnotes,  briefing,  practical 
exercises  in  making  trial  and  appeal  briefs. 
Cooley,  The  Use  of  Law  Books.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

Legal  Reasoning,  Logic  I,  (4).  Course  1.  Province  of  Logic.  What 
is  thought?  Simple  apprehension.  Universal  Ideas.  Words  and 
terms.  Use  and  abuse  of  language.  Definitions.  Propositions,  their 
nature  and  divisions.  Judgment.  Inference.  Reasoning.  The 
Syllogism  and  its  laws.     Induction.     Legal  Reasoning.     Fallacies. 

Course  2.  Consistent  thinking.  Laws  of  thought.  Truth.  Doubt. 
Probability.  Certitude.  Criteria  of  Certitude.  Means  of  acquiring 
truth.  Trustworthiness  of  the  senses  and  intellectual  powers.  Judicial 
proof.  Testimony  and  circumstantial  evidence.  Meaning  of  evidence. 
(Ele2tive  for  three-year  students.) 
Mahoney,  Brumbaugh.  Rev.  H.  B.  MacMahon,  S.  J. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  YEARS. 

Code  Pleading.  I,  (2);  II,  (1).  Changes  introduced  by  the 
codes,  forms  of  action,  necessary  allegations,  the  complaint,  prayer 
for  relief,  answers  including  general  and  special  denials,  new  matter, 
equitable  defenses;  counter  claims,  pleading  several  defenses,  replies 
and  demurrers. 
Sunderland's  Cases  on  Code  Pleading.  Mr.  Williams. 

Evidence.  I,  II;  (2).  Nature  of  evidence,  functions  of  court  and 
jury,  judicial  notice,  burden  of  proof,  presumptions,  admissions,  con* 
fessions,  rules  of  exclusion,  relevancy,  remoteness,  character  evidence, 
hearsay  and  exceptions,  the  opinion  rule  and  exceptions,  real  evidence, 
contents  and  execution  of  writings,  parol  evidence  rule,  best  evi- 
dence rule,  competency,  privilege,  examination  and  cross-examination 
of  witness.  (Required.) 
Wigmore's  Cases  on  Evidence,  Second  Edition.  Mr.  Corrigan. 

Private  Corporations.  I;  (3).  Nature,  classification  and  creation 
of  corporations  and  their  relation  to  members  and  stockholders,  stock 
subscriptions,  promoters,  interpretation  of  characters,  formality  of 
ts,  powers  and  duties  of  directors,  rights  of  stockholders,  div- 
,  transfer  of  stock,  forfetiure  of  charters,  corporate  liabilities, 
ultra-vires  acts,  rights  and  remedies  of  creditors,  preferences,  stock- 
holders' liability,  dissolution,  receiverships,  foreign  corporations.  (Re- 
quired. 
Canfield  and  Woomsor's  Cases  on  Private  Corporations.      Mr.  Schoetz. 
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Real  Property  II.  I,  II;  (2).  Essentials,  estates,  natural  rights,  ease- 
ments, covenants  running  with  land,  rents,  landlord  and  tenant,  pre- 
scriptions, deeds  and  their  execution,  notice  and  record,  covenants  for 
title,  estopped,  dedication,  adverse  possession  and  landlord  and  tenant. 
(Required.) 
Finch's  Cases  on  Real  Property,  Vol.  1.  Mr.  Rix. 

Sales.     I;    (2).     Subject  matter  of  sale,  executory  and  executed 
sales,  bills  of  lading,  jus-disponendi,  stoppage  in  transitu,  factors'  acts, 
conditions   and  warranties  and  remedies  for  breach   of  warranty  or 
conditions.     (Required.) 
Benjamin's  Cases  on  Sales.  Mr.   Umbreit. 

Negotiable  Instruments.  II;  (2).  Formal  requisites,  acceptance, 
indorsement,  transfer,  purchase  for  value  without  notice,  extinguish- 
ment, obligation  of  parties,  checks,  diligence,  presentment,  dishonor, 
protest,  notice,  negotiable  instruments'  act  in  Wisconsin.  (Required.) 
Smith  and  Moore's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

Guaranty  and  Suretyship.    II;  (2).     Difference  between  guaranty 
and  suretyship,  statute  of  frauds,  surety's  defenses,  surety's  right  to 
subrogation,  indemnity,  contribution  or  exonoration,  creditor's  rights 
against  surety  and  corporate  and  compensated  suretyship. 
Hening's  Cases  on  Suretyship.  Mr.  Fox. 

Municipal  Corporations.  II;  (2).  Creation,  annexation,  division, 
dissolution,  succession,  local  self-government,  local  improvements  and 
services,  local  taxation,  municipal  property,  streets  and  alleys,  munic- 
ipal contracts,  liability  for  torts,  expenditures  and  donations,  indebted- 
ness and  its  constitutional  limit,  police  power,  restrictions,  control 
of  public  utilities  act  of  Wisconsin. 
Cooley's  Cases  and  Text  on  Municipal  Corporations.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

Equity  II.  I;  (2).  Bills  for  an  account,  specific  reparation  and 
prevention  of  torts,  waste,  trespasses,  nuisance,  disturbance  of  ease- 
ments, interference  with  business  relations,  such  as  monopoly  rights, 
including  patents,  trademarks,  copyrights  and  franchises,  bills  of 
interpleader,  bills  of  peace  and  quia  timet,  cancellation  of  contracts, 
cloud  on  title,  perpetuation  of  testimony,  duress,  undue  influence 
and  illegality.  (Required.) 
Ames'  Cases  in  Equity.  Mr.  Houghton. 

Code  Practice  I.  I;  (2).  Powers  of  courts,  jurisdiction  in  rem, 
in  personam  and  quasi  in  rem,  commencement  of  actions,  venue,  serv- 
ice of  summons  or  process,  appearance,  court  records,  various  dockets 
and  transcripts,  parties  filing  and  serving  pleadings,  defaults,  assess- 
ment of  damages,  entry  of  judgment,  motions  to  set  aside  defaults 
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or   vacate   judgments,    amendments,   preparation   and   trial   of   cases, 
striking  jury,  right  to  open  and  close  presentation  of  evidence,  instruc- 
tion to  jury,  motions  for  new  trial. 
Sunderland's   Cases.  Mr.   Williams. 

Code  Practice  II.  II;  (1).  Judgments,  form  and  mode  of  enter- 
ing, by  confession,  enforcement  thereof,  judgment  liens'  executions, 
review  of  judgments  on  appeal,  finality  of  judgment,  nature  of  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  preservation  of  errors,  bills  of  exceptions,  certif- 
icates of  evidence,  appealable  orders,  appeals,  writs  of  error,  prepar- 
ation of  transcript,  assignment  of  error,  hearings,  briefs,  oral  argu- 
ments, judgments  of  appellate  court,  affirmance,  reversal,  modifica- 
tion, costs  on  appeal,  proceedings  in  lower  court,  attachment,  garnish- 
ment, replevin,  receivership,  injunctions,  foreclosures. 
Sunderland's  Cases,  Wisconsin  Statutes  and  Cases  Mr.  Williams. 

Real  Property  in.  I,  II;  (2).  Future  interests,  life  estates,  fees 
and  fees  tail,  contingent,  remainders,  executory  devices,  powers,  rule 
against  perpetuities,  conditions,  restraints  on  alienation,  joint  owner- 
ship, courtesy,  dower  mortgages,  rights  and  privileges  of  mortgages, 
foreclosures,  redemption  and  discharge. 
Finch's  Cases  on  Real  Property.  Mr.  Rix. 

Domestic  Relations.  I;  (2).  The  course  treats  of  the  rights, 
liabilities  and  disabilities  incident  to  status,  whether  involved  in  the 
family  relation  or  not.  It  includes  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
legitimacy  and  adoption,  infants,  insane  persons,  guardian  and  ward, 
citizens  and  aliens.  The  subjects  of  marriage,  promise  to  marry, 
rights  of  spouses  in  each  other's  property,  transactions  between 
spouses,  torts  during  the  marital  relation,  separation,  divorce  and 
alimony  are  included.  The  subject  of  master  and  servant,  sometimes 
embraced  in  this  course,  are  given  in  connection  with  agency. 
Woodruff's  Cases  on  Domestic  Relations.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

Insurance.  II;  (2).  Marine,  fire  and  life  insurance,  insurable 
interest,  concealment,  misrepresentation,  warranties,  subrogation,  con- 
ditions precedent  and  subsequent,  waiver,  estopped,  election,  powers 
of  agents,  assignees  and  beneficiaries,  credit  and  employers'  liability 
insurance.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Wisconsin  Standard  Fire 
Policy. 
Richard's   Cases   on   Insurance.  Mr.   Anderson. 

Wills.     I;   (2).     Testamentary  capacity,  execution,  alteration,  re- 
vocation    and    republican,    incorporation,    incorporation    by    reference, 
probate,  executors,  ademption  of  legacies,  with   special  attention  to 
Wisconsin  statutes.     (Required.) 
Cost  in an's  Cases  on   Wills.  Mr.  Corrigan. 
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Probate  Practice  and  Procedure.  II;  (1).  The  probate  of  wills 
and  intestate  estates,  practice  in  the  county  court,  appointment  of 
guardians,  filing  and  settlement  of  claims,  closing  of  estates,  intestate 
descent  and  distribution  of  real  and  personal  property,  discharge  of 
executors  and  administrators. 
Statutes  of  Wisconsin  and  selected  cases.  Mr.  Corrigan. 

Constitutional  Law  I.  I;  (3).  Written  constitutions  and  their 
amendment,  power  to  declare  laws  unconstitutional,  due  process  of 
law,  judicial  proceedings,  separation  of  powers,  delegation  of  legisla- 
tive power,  limitations  on  legislative  power,  due  process  of  law,  equal- 
ity, fourteenth  amendment,  police  power  and  eminent  domain.  (Re- 
quired.) 
Hall's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

Constitutional  Law  II.  II;  (2).  Jurisdiction  of  federal  courts, 
express  and  implied  powers  of  the  United  States  Government,  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  of  citizens,  suffrage,  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  amendments,  taxation,  ex  post  facto  and  retroactive  laws, 
laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  interstate  and  internation- 
al commerce,  coining  money,  making  war  and  peace. 
Hall's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Conflict  of  Laws  I;  (2).  Jurisdiction,  sources  of  law  and  comity, 
territorial  jurisdiction,  jurisdiction  in  rem  and  in  personam,  remedies, 
rights  of  action  and  procedure,  creation  of  rights,  personal  rights, 
property  rights,  inheritance,  obligation  ex  delicto  and  ex  contractu 
Recognition  and  enforcement  of  rights,  personal  relations,  adminis- 
tration of  estates,  judgments,  obligations. 
Lorenzen's  Cases  on  Conflict  of  Laws.  Mr.  Houghton. 

Damages.  II;  (2).  Dammum  absque  injuria,  liquidated  damages, 
exemplary,  nominal  and  discretionary  damages,  direct  and  consequental 
damages,  avoidable  consequences,  counsel  fees,  certainty,  compensation, 
physical  and  mental  suffering,  mitigation  and  aggravation,  value, 
interest,  rules  especially  applicable  to  actions  of  tort  and  contract. 
Mechem  &  Gilbert's  Cases  on  Damages.  Mr.  Houghton. 

Quasi  Contracts.     II;   (2).     Nature,  sources  and  extent  of  quasi 
contractual  obligation,  records,  duties  (customary,  statutory,  official), 
unjust  enrichment,  waiver  of  tort,  duress,  benefits  conferred,  mistake 
of  law  or  fact,  illegality,  statute  of  frauds,  inexcusable  default. 
Woodruff's  Cases  on  Quasi  Contracts.  Mr.  Fox. 

Public  Service  Corporations  and  Carriers.  II;  (2).  Nature  of 
public  employment,  rights  and  duties,  railroad  and  canals,  telegraph 
and  telephone,  light  and  water  companies,  irrigation  and  drainage, 
inns  and  warehouses,  common  carriers  of  goods  and  persons,  liability 
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and  limitation  of  liability,  bills  of  lading,  stoppage  in  transitu,  con- 
nection  carriers,   actions   against   carriers,   tickets,    baggage,    passes, 
compensation,  lien. 
Willis'  Cases  on  Public  Service  Corporations.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Partnership.  II;  (2).  Nature  of  partnership,  purpose  and  mem- 
bers, formation,  nature  of  partner's  interests,  firm  name  and  good- 
will, mutual  rights  and  duties,  actions  between  partners  at  law  and 
in  equity,  powers  of  partners,  liability  of  partners  to  third  persons, 
dissolution  and  consequences  of  dissolution,  debts,  distribution  of  as- 
sets, limited  partnerships  and  unincorporated  joint  stock  companies. 
Gilmore's  Cases  on  Partnership.  Mr.  Fox. 

Trusts.  II;  (3).  Nature  and  requisites,  express,  resulting  and 
constructive  trusts,  charitable  trusts,  appointment  of  trustee,  cestui's 
interest,  transfer  of  trust  property  of  cestui  or  trustee,  death,  marriage 
or  bankruptcy  of  cestui  or  trustee,  duties  of  trustee,  extinguishment 
of  trust,  removal,  resignation  and  accounting  of  trustee.  (Required.) 
Scott's  Cases  on  Trusts.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

Administrative  Law  and  Public  Officers.  II;  (3).  Administra- 
tive regulations,  jurisdiction,  discretion,  adjudication,  enforcement  of 
orders,  extraordinary  legal  remedies,  habeas  corpus,  mandamus, 
certiorari,  quo  warranto,  equitable  remedy,  public  officers,  nature  of 
office,  eligibility,  appointment,  election,  acceptance,  expiration  of 
term,  resignation,  removal,  execution  of  authority,  liability,  special 
remedies. 
Freund's  Cases  on  Administrative  Law.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Taxation  and  Public  Revenues.     II;    (2).     Nature  of  the  taxing 
power  and  constitutional  limitation  thereon,  construction  of  tax  laws, 
special  assessments,  collection   of  taxes,  recovery   of  taxes   illegally 
imposed  and  remedies  for  illegal  taxation. 
Goodnow's  Cases  on  Taxation.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Bankruptcy.     II;    (1).     Jurisdiction,  federa  land  state,  who  may 
be  bankrupt,  petitioning  creditors,  acts  of  bankruptcy,  what  property 
passes  to  the  trustee,  provable  claims,  protection,  exemption  and  dis- 
charge. 
Williston's  Cases  on  Bankruptcy.  Mr.  Houghton. 

International  Law.     II;    (1).     General  principles  of  international 
law,  treaties,  decisions  of  international  tribunals,  conduct  of  nations, 
law  of  peace  and  war.     (Elective.) 
Scott's  Cases.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Conveyancing.  II;  (1).  Covering  deeds,  land  contracts,  mort- 
gages, mechanics'  liens,  tax  sales,  attachment  of  real  estate,  sale  of 
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land  on  execution,  and  all  similar  instrumentalities  and  processes  by 
which  there  is  or  may  be  a  conveyance  of  real  estate,  all  leading  up 
to  the  final  study  of  abstracts,  being  intended  as  a  practical  course 
to  enable  students  to  lay  a  foundation  for  passing  upon  title  to  real 
estate,  as  well  as  drawing  all  of  the  instruments  involved,  culminating 
in  an  understanding  of  abstracts  in  general. 
Williams'  Selected  Wisconsin  Cases.  Mr.  Williams. 

Drafting  of  Pleadings  at  Law  and  in  Equity.     II;    (1).     Prac- 
tical exercises  in  the  drafting  of  pleadings,  from  statement  of  facts 
furnished  by  the  instructor  which  are  discussed  in  class. 
Winslow's   Forms.  Mr.   Williams. 

Admiralty    and    Maritime    Law.      II;    (2).      Jurisdiction    of    the 
several  courts,  maritime  liens,  bottomry  and  respondentia  obligations, 
salvage  and  general  average. 
Ames'  Cases.  Mr.  Fox. 

Legal  Ethics.  II;  (1).  The  lawyers,  qualifications,  admission 
and  discipline  of  lawyers.  Ethical  duties  of  lawyers:  (a)  courts,  (b) 
criminal  cases,  (c)  civil  cases.  Pecuniary  relations  of  lawyer  and 
client,  soliciting  legal  business,  canons  of  the  profession,  ethics  of  the 
profession. 
Costigan's  Cases.  Rev.  H.  B.  MacMahon,  S.J. 

Roman  Law.  I;  (2).  The  Roman  civil  law,  introduction,  value  of 
studies  of  Roman  law,  comparative  jurisprudence,  historical  account 
of  Roman  law,  juris  consults,  and  law  schools.  Unification  of  law, 
jus  civile,  jus  gentiun,  laws,  rights  and  remedies,  persons,  things, 
household  relations,  succession  "mortis  causa."  Our  debt  to  Roman 
law. 
Morey's  Outlines  of  Roman  Law.  Rev.  H.  B.   MacMahon,   S.J. 

Statutes.  II;  (2).  Course  in  Statutory  Law.  This  course  treats 
of  the  nature  of  the  written  law  as  contrasted  with  the  unwritten  law. 
The  different  kinds  of  written  law,  their  interpretation  and  construc- 
tion. 

The  statute  Law  of  Wisconsin,  insofar  as  it  is  not  covered  in 
courses  on  the  other  subjects. 

The  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  some  lectures  and  prac- 
tical exercises  on  the  drawing  of  bills.  Mr.  Bruncken. 

LECTURES. 

Special  lectures  are  given  by  eminent  members  of  the  bench  and 
bar  during  the  school  year  on  practical  subjects  in  which  such  mem- 
bers specialize  in  their  actual  practice.  Such  subjects  are  given  as 
legal  ethics,  admiralty,  jury  trials,  etc. 
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EVENING    COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 
First  Semester.  Second  Semester. 

Hours                                                        Hours 
per  Week                                                   per  Week 
Torts  (Churchill) 3          Contracts  (Benjamin  &  Mess- 
Property  I    (Warren) 2%  ing)    2V2 

Criminal  Law \xk      Persons    (Woodruff) 2% 

Criminal  Procedure 1  Common  Law  Pleading 3 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Agency   (Reinhard) 2%      Evidence   2Mj 

Equity  1 2%      Equity   II 1% 

Code  Pleading 2  Suretyship 1 

Damages 1  Corporations    2 

Damages 1 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Conflict  of  Laws 2  Quasi  Contracts   2 

Insurance    : ....  1  Insurance    1 

Carriers     2%      Administrative   Law    2% 

Municipal   Corporations    2%      Trusts    2% 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

Constitutional  Law    2  Negotiable   Instruments 2 

Partnership 1  Partnership 1 

Sales 2V2      Wills  and  Probate 2% 

Real  Property 2V2      Real  Property 2% 

N.  B. — Moot  Court  is  required  of  all  students  the  first  three  years. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

President — Mr.  H.  L.  Nunn,  Treasurer,  Nunn  &  Bush  Shoe  Co. 

Vice-President — Honorable  August  C.  Backus,  Judge,  Municipal  Court. 

Treasurer — Mr.  John  H.  Puelicher,  President,  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank. 

Secretary — Reverend  Charles  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J.,  Regent  Marquette 
School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Banzhaf,  Dean,  Marquette  Dental  School. 

Mr.  William  W.  Coleman,  President  Bucyrus  Co. 

Dr.  Louis  F.  Jermain,  Dean,  Marquette  School  of  Medicine. 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Johnston,  Robert  A.  Johnston  Co. 

Rev.  L.  Kellinger,  S.  J.,  Secretary  Marquette  University. 

Mr.  John  L.  Kelly,  A.  0.  Smith  Co. 

Honorable  George  Lines,  Counsellor,  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co. 

Reverend  Herbert  C.  Noonan,  S.  J.,  President,  Marquette  University. 

Dr.  Henry  V.  Ogden,  Specialist  Internal  Medicine. 

Reverend  Eugene  Rudge,  S.  J.,  Treasurer,  Marquette  University. 

Mr.  Armin  A.  Schlesinger,  President  Milwaukee  Solvay  Coke  Co. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Seymour,  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Nat  Stone,  President,  Herzfeld-Phillipson  Co. 

Mr.  Theodore  Trecker,  President,  Kearney  &  Trecker  Co. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD. 
Members    Ex-Officio. 

REVEREND  CHARLES  B.  MOULINIER,  S.  J Regent 

LOUIS  F.  JERMAIN,  M.D Dean 


Members  Appointed. 

F.     A.     McJunkin,     M.A.,     M.D.,      M.   L.   Henderson,  M.D. 

Chairman.  H.  J.  Heeb,  M.D. 

J.  C.  Bock,  Ch.E.,  Ph.D.  F.   A.   Stratton,   M.D. 
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OFFICERS. 

REVEREND  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J.,  M.A President 

REVEREND  CHARLES  B.  MOULINIER,  S.  J Regent 

LOUIS  F.  JERMAIN,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P .Dean 

MARY  L.  MELZER Secretary 


To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Administrative  Board  the  details 
of  administration  are  delegated  to  the  following  standing  committees: 

1.  Committee  on  Academic  Affairs: 

Dr.  Heeb,  Chairman;   Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  Dr.  Bock,  Dr.   Hen- 
derson, and  Dr.  McJunkin. 

2.  Committee  on  Financial  Matters: 

Dr.  Jermain,  Chairman;  Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  Dr.  Bock,  Dr.  Heeb, 
and  Dr.  Stratton. 

3.  Committee  on  Buildings: 

Dr.  Bock,  Chairman;  Dr.  Henderson  and  Dr.  McJunkin. 

4.  Committee  on  Dispensary: 

Dr.  Stratton,  Chairman;  Dr.  Heeb  and  Dr.  Henderson. 
Business  Manager  and  Purchasing  Agent — Mr.  P.  M.  Sinsel. 
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STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

REVEREND  H.  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J.,  A.M.,  President,  Lecturer  in  Pro- 
fessional Ethics. 

REVEREND  C.  B.  MOULINIER,  S.  J.,  Regent,  Lecturer  in  Ethics 
and  Psychology. 

L.  F.  JERMAIN,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P.,  Dean,  Director  of  Department  and 
Professor  of  Medicine. 

W.  H.  WASHBURN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine— Emeritus. 

W.  ACKERMANN,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 

E.  F.  BARTA,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  (Clinical  Mi- 
croscopy.) 

E.  F.  BAUR,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Oto-Laryngology. 

W.  F.  BECKER,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

R.  W.  BLUMENTHAL,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 

J.  C.  BOCK,  Ch.E.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Department  and  Professor  of 
Physiological  Chemistry. 

L.  BOORSE,  M.D.,  Director  and  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

A.  J.  BRUECKEN,  M.D.,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Bacteriology  and  Hygiene. 

D.  V.  BRUINS,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 

E.  V.  BRUMBAUGH,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 
V.  A.  CHAPMAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

C.  J.  COFFEY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology, 
Rhinology,  and  Laryngology. 

J.  DONOVAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Proctology. 

C.  M.  ECHOLS,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology. 

G.  R.  ERNST,  B.A.,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  London,  M.R.C.S.,  England,  As- 
sociate Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine.  ' 

C.  A.  EVANS,  B.A.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of 
Surgery. 

M.  N.  FEDERSPIEL,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professorial  Lec- 
turer in  Stomatology. 

G.  H.  FELLMAN,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

E.  A.  FLETCHER,  M.D.,  Director  and  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary 

Surgery. 
L.  A.  FUERSTENAU,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

F.  J.  GAENSLEN,  B.S.,   M.D.,  Director  and  Associate   Clinical  Pro- 

fessor of  Surgery   (Orthopedic.) 
M.  J.  GALLOGLY,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical   Professor  of  Obstetrics 

and  Gynecology. 
If.    J.    HEEB,    M.D.,    Director    and    Associate    Clinical    Professor    of 

( >ph1  halmology. 
M.    L.    HENDERSON,    B.S.,    M.D.,    Director    and    Associate    Clinical 

Professor'  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
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S.  G.  HIGGINS,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology, 
Rhinology,  and  Laryngology. 

G.  I.  HOGUE,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Oph- 
thalmology. 

D.  HOPKINSON,  M.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Forensic  Medicine. 
0.   F.   KAMPMEIER,   M.A.,   Ph.D.,  Director  of  the   Department  and 

Professor  of  Anatomy. 
A.  L.  KASTNER,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
M.  J.  KOCH,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Neurology. 

A.  G.  KREUTZER,  M.D.,  Director  and  Associate  Clinical  Professor 

of   Otology,   Rhinology,   and   Laryngology. 

H.  T.  KRISTJANSON,  B.A.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Assistant  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor  of   Surgery. 

J.  LETTENBERGER,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine 
(Therapeutics.) 

B.  F.    McGRATH,   B.A.,   M.D.,   F.A.C.S.,   Director   of   Surgical   Lab- 

oratories, and  Professor  of  Principles  of  Surgery. 
F.  A.  McJUNKIN,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P.,  Director  of  the  Department 
and  Professor  of  Pathology. 

C.  MESSMER,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhin- 

ology, and  Laryngology. 
W.  H.  NEILSON,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 
F.  PFISTER,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology, 

and  Laryngology. 
H.    B.    PODLASKY,   M.D.,    Acting    Director   of   the    Department   and 

Associate  Professor  of  Roentgenology. 
H.  W.  POWERS,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 
J.   W.    POWERS,   M.D.,   Assistant    Clinical    Professor    of   Orthopedic 

Surgery. 
J.  A.  PURTELL,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 

E.  D.  REGAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Ophthalmology. 

A.  W.  ROGERS,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Neurology. 
L.    F.    RUSCHHAUPT,    B.S.,   M.D.,    Assistant    Clinical    Professor   of 

Medicine. 
J.  C.  SARGENT,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Genito-urinary 

Surgery. 
L.  SCHILLER,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

B.  H.  SCHLOMOVITZ,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Departments  and 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

F.  A.   STRATTON,   M.D.,   F.A.C.S.,   Associate   Clinical   Professor   of 

Surgery. 
J.  S.  THOMAS,  M.  D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 

Gynecology. 
L.  C.  TISDALE,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 
F.  A.  THOMPSON,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 
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R.  G.  WASHBURN,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Director  and  Professor  of  Derm- 
atology. 

W.  F.  WEGGE,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Neurology. 

W.  C.  F.  WITTE,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Director  and  Clinical  Professor 
of  Surgery. 

C.  ZIMMERMANN,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of 
Ophthalmology. 

C.  J.  BECKER,  M.D.,  Medical  Superintendent  of  Dispensary.  As- 
sociate in  Pediatrics. 

J.  J.  BURTON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

E.  L.   DALLWIG,  B.S.,   M.D.,  Instructor  in   Obstetrics. 

H.  C.  DALLWIG,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Phar- 
macology. 

I.  FRANKLIN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

P.  F.  GAUNT,  M.D.;  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

J.  E.  GUY,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology. 

C.  J.  JURSS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

W.  R.  KENNEDY,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Otology,  Rhinology,  and 
Laryngology. 

H.  J.  KUHN,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

S.  H.  LIPP1TT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

H.  McCABE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

F.  B.  McMAHON,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Surgery. 

G.  W.  NEILSON,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
E.  QUICK,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Medicine. 

H.  C.  SALTZSTEIN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

S.  J.  SEEGER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Topographical  Anatomy. 

J.  F.  TILLEMAN,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

R.  V.  TURNER,  Instructor  in   Physiological   Chemistry. 

A.  YAFFE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
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MARQUETTE  DISPENSARY  CLINIC. 


Medical  Clinic — 

J.  Lettenberger,  M.D. 
J.   A.   Purtell,    M.D. 
R.  W.  Blumenthal,  M.D. 
W.  B.  Ford,  M.D. 
J.  Cavaney,  M.D. 
A.  J.  Caffrey,  M.D. 

Surgical  Clinic — 

F.  A.  Stratton,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 
L.  A.  Fuerstenau,  M.D. 
P.  F.  Gaunt,  M.D. 

Pediatric  Clinic — 
L.  Boorse,  M.D. 
C.  J.  Becker,  M.D. 

G.  J.  Jurss,  M.D. 
S.  H.  Lippitt,  M.D. 
L.  P.  Stamm,  M.D. 

Otologic,     Rhinologic,     Laryngo- 
logic  Clinics — 
A.   G.   Kreutzer,   M.D. 
E.  F.  Bauer,  M.D. 
C.  J.  Coffey,  M.D. 
J.  E.  Guy,  M.D. 
S.  G.  Higgins,  M.D. 
W.  R.  Kennedy,  M.D. 
C.  Messmer,  M.D. 

Ophthalmologic  Clinic — 

H.  J.  Heeb,   M.D. 

I  Frankin,  M.D. 
D.  Regan,  M.D. 

V.  A.  Chapman,  M.D. 

C.   Zimmerman,  M.D.,   F.A.C.S. 

G.   I.   Hogue,   M.D. 

Medical  Superintendent 
Social  Service  Department — 

Miss  P.  Rowe,  Acting  Director. 

Miss   A.   Schemmer,   R;N.,   As- 
sistant. 

Miss  R.  Montgomery,  Assistant. 


VTTENDING  STAFF. 

Gastro-Intestinal  Clinic- 

W.  Ackerman,  M.D. 


Genito-Urinary  Clinic — 
J.  C.  Sargent,  M.D. 

Gynecologic      and      Obstetric 
Clinic — 

M.  L.  Henderson,  M.D. 
C.  M.  Echols,  M.D. 
J.  S.  Thomas,  M.D. 
A.  Yaffe,  M.D. 
J.  J.  Burton,  M.D. 
H.   McCabe,   M.D. 
E.  L.  Dallwig,  M.D. 

Neurologic   Clinic — 
W.  F.  Wegge,  M.D. 
M.  J.  Koch,  M.D. 

Orthopedic  Clinic — 

J.  W.  Powers,  M.D. 

Proctologic   Clinic — 
J.   Donovan,   M.D. 

Dermatologic  Clinic — 

R.  G.  Washburn,  M.D. 


Stomatologic  Clinic — 

M.  N.  Federspiel,  D.D.S.,  M.D. 

Tuberculosis  Clinic — 

G.  R.  Ernst,  M.D. 

Roentgenologic  Clinic — 

H.  B.  Podlasky,  M.D.,  Director. 
Leo  Massopust,  Technician. 

— C.  J.  Becker,  M.D. 

Laboratory  and  Nursing   Staff — 

Miss  F.  C.  Dunck,  Technician 
and    Supervising   Nurse. 

Miss  Esther  Johnson,  Assistant. 

Miss  Ruth  Dempsey,  Assistant. 

Miss  Alice  Gritzmacher,  Obstet- 
rical Nurse. 
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COUNTY  HOSPITAL. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Schultz,  Superintend- 
ent. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Warfield,  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Yates,  Chief  of  Staff. 


TRINITY  HOSPITAL. 
General  Surgery — 

Dr.  L.   C.  Tisdale 
Dr.  E.  J.  Purtell 
Dr.  H.  J.  Gramling 
Dr.  J.  B.  Matthews 


Medicine — 

Dr.  L.  M.  Warfield 
Dr.  A.  J.  Patek 
Dr.   L.   F.  Jermain 
Dr.    J.    D.    Madison 
Dr.  C.  H.  Stoddard 
Dr.  F.  A.  Thompson 

Neurology — 

Dr.  W.  F.  Wegge 
Dr.  W.  F.  Becker 

Pediatrics — 

Dr.  L.  Boorse 
Dr.   G.  Fellman 
Dr.   A.    L.   Kastner 
Surgery — 

Dr.  J.  L.  Yates 
Dr.  W.   C.  F.  Witte 
Dr.  E.  Quick 
Dr.  F.  J.  Gaenslen 
Dr.  H.  T.  Kristjanson 
Dr.  E.  A.  Fletcher 

Obstetrics — 
Dr.  C.  H.  Davis 

Gynecology — 

Dr.  M.  L.  Henderson 
Dr.  J.   S.  Thomas 

Pathology — 
Dr.  Margot 


Medicine — 

Dr.   L.   F.  Jermain 
Dr.  W.  H.  Neilson 
Dr.  J.   A.   Purtell 
Dr.   H.  C.  Russell 
Dr.    George    Dickinson 
Dr.  W.  B.  Ford 

Ophthalmology — 

Dr.  A.  J.  Taugher 

Dr.  F.   C.  Russell 

Dr.  E.  D.  Regan 
Ophthalmology,      Rhinology     and 

Otc-Laryngology — 

Dr.  C.  J.  Coffey 

Dr.  E.  F.  Baur 

Dr.  R.  H.  Rice 
Obstetrics — 

Dr.  George  Neilson 

Dr.  James  Burton 
Gynecology — 

Dr.  M.  L.  Henderson 

Dr.  George  Kenney 
Pediatrics — 

Dr.  A.  L.  Kastner 
Genito-Urinary — 

Dr.  W.  J.  Murphy 

Dr.  F.  H.  Strauss 
Pathology — 

Dr.   Daniel   Hopkinson 

Dr.  E.  L.  Tharinger 
Stomatology — 

Dr.  R.  J.  Wenker 
Proctology — 

Dr.  J.  Donovan 
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ST.  JOSEPH'S  HOSPITAL. 

Internal   Medicine —  Obstetrics — 

Dr.  L.  F.  Jermain  Dr.  J.  H.  Sure 

Dr.   Jos.   Lettenberger  Dr.  H.  W.  McCabe 

General  Surgery —  Neurology — 

Dr.  F.  A.  Stratton  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Wegge 

Dr.  C.  M.  Echols 

Ophthalmology    and   Oto-Laryng- 

Gastro-Enterology —  ology — 

Dr.  Wm.  Ackermann  Dr.  H.  Heeb 

Dr.  A.  Kreutzer 

Gynecology — 

Dr.  J.  S.  Thomas  Pathology — 

Dr.  M.  L.  Henderson  Dr.  D.  Hopkinson 

Pediatrics —  Physiological  Chemistry — 

Dr.  L.  Boorse  Dr.  J.  C.  Bock 

Urology —  Dermatology — 

Dr.  A.  Jenner  Dr.  A.  W.  Drexel 

Dr.  J.  Sargent  Dr.   Robert  Washburn 

GENERAL   HISTORICAL   STATEMENT. 

In  January,  1913,  Marquette  University  acquired  the  Wisconsin 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  also  included  a  School  of 
Dental  Surgery,  and  within  the  same  month  came  into  legal  posses- 
sion of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College,  with  its  Dental  and  Phar- 
macy Schools.  From  these  two  schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry 
the  University  organized  one  school  of  medicine  and  one  school  of 
dentistry.  The  property  of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  at  Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue,  was  pur- 
chased outright,  and  the  medical  school  occupies  the  whole  build- 
ing. The  properties  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College,  Trinity  Hos- 
pital and  the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  occupying  two  corners  at 
Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  were  leased  for  six  years  and  all  equipment 
was  bought.  The  two  dental  schools  were  combined  into  one,  which 
is  conducted  in  the  old  Milwaukee  Medical  College  building. 

REORGANIZATION. 

In  May,  1917,  after  preliminary  investigation  and  conference, 
The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  offered 
Marquette    University    School    of    Medicine    one-third    of    a    million 
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dollars  toward  an  endowment  of  one  million  dollars.  The  school  was 
reorganized,  the  entire  administration  of  the  medical  school  being 
delegated  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  (indicated  on  page  3  of  this  issue) 
under  the  corporate  name  of  Trustees  of  Marquette  School  of  Med- 
icine, Inc. 

LOCATION. 
See  chapter  on  location. 

BUILDINGS. 

See  chapter  on  buildings. 

HOSPITALS. 

The  University,  through  its  ownership  of  Trinity  Hospital  and 
its  connection  with  various  other  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  is  offer- 
ing excellent  facilities  for  clinical  instruction  in  all  departments. 
The  University  is  rapidly  developing  the  clinical  facilities  thus  made 
available,  and  is  carrying  the  clinical  application  of  laboratory  meth- 
ods into  its  teaching  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  Small  classes 
and  a  large  amount  of  clinical  material  make  instruction  direct  and 
personal. 

1.  Trinity  Hospital,  on  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  is  conducted 
by  the  University.  The  staff  is  selected  from  the  medical  faculty. 
Certain  wards  in  this  hospital  are  utilized  for  clinical  teaching. 

2.  Milwaukee  County  Hospital.  This  large  and  well  equipped 
hospital  is  located  in  Wauwatosa,  about  one-half  hour's  ride  from 
the  College.  The  varied  and  abundant  clinical  material  from  this 
hospital  affords  unusual  opportunity  for  bedside  instruction.  The 
clinical  and  pathology  laboratories  are  well  equipped.  All  patients 
in  this  hospital  are  available  for  clinical  instruction.  Number  of 
beds,  300. 

Post  mortem  demonstrations  will  be  conducted  by  Drs.  McJunkin, 
Kristjanson  and  others  at  this  hospital  during  the  year, 

3.  Misericordia  Hospital.  A  maternity  hospital  where  oppor- 
tunity for  instruction  in  obstetrics  is  afforded. 

4.  South  View  Municipal  Hospital.  A  modernly  equipped  hos- 
pital conducted  by  the  City  of  Milwaukee  for  the  isolation  and  treat- 
ment of  contagious  diseases.  Students  are  permitted  (in  sections) 
to  attend  clinics  at  this  institution  for  the  study  of  smallpox,  diph- 
theria, measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc. 

5.  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  This  hospital,  located  on  Fourth 
Street,  directly   opposite  the  college  building,   is  a  general  hospital, 
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receiving  a  large  number  of  patients  annually.  General  medical  and 
surgical  amphitheater  clinics  are  conducted  weekly  by  specialists. 
Number  of  beds,  134. 

6.  Milwaukee  Children's  Hospital.  Pediatric  and  orthopedic 
clinics  are  held  here  and  students  (in  sections)  are  assigned  to  this 
work. 

7.  Emergency  Hospital.  Weekly  clinics  given  throughout  the 
entire  year  in  the  mental  ward  of  the  hospital,  where  over  600 
patients  are  annually  received,  ranging  from  the  obvious  insane  to 
those  socially  inadequate  by  reason  of  mental  disorder  or  defect. 

The  Milwaukee  County  Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases  is  also  used 
for  the  teaching  of  Psychiatry. 

8.  Plans  are  well  under  .way  for  a  new  County  Hospital  with 
at  least  500  beds,  to  be  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  This  will 
materially  increase  facilities  for  practical  instruction  in  general 
medicine  surgery  and  obstetrics. 

LABORATORIES  AND  THEIR  EQUIPMENT. 

See  chapter  on  equipment. 

SUMMER   TERM. 

Summer  courses,  under  the  direction  of  the  Departments  of 
Anatomy,  Bacteriology,  Pathology,  Pharmacology,  Physiological 
Chemistry,  and  Physiology,  are  open  to  men  and  women  properly 
qualified,  the  duration  of  such  courses  being  from  four  to  eight 
weeks.  The  school,  however,  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  one 
course  if  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants  therefor. 

Not  more  than  one  major  course  may  be  taken  during  the  sum- 
mer term. 

Courses  taken  for  credit  toward  the  degree  of  M.D.  are  subject 
to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  indicated  on  pages  35,  36  and  38 
of  this  issue. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

See  chapter  on  entrance  requirements. 

COLLEGIATE  REQUIREMENTS. 

For  admission  to  the  first  collegiate  medical  year,  students  must 
have  completed  a  four-year  course  of  at  least  fifteen  units  in  a 
standard  accredited  high  school,  or  have  its  equivalent  as  demon- 
strated by  an  examination.  A  transcript  of  the  student's  work  will 
be  secured  directly  from  the  principal  of  the  high  school  and  kept 
on  file. 
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The  minimum  requirement  for  admission,  in  addition  to  the  high 
school  work  specified  above,  will  be  sixty  semester  hours  of  collegi- 
ate work,  extending  through  two  years,  of  thirty-two  weeks  each, 
exclusive  of  holidays,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Mar- 
quette University  or  in  a  college  properly  approved.  The  subjects 
included  in  the  two  years  of  college  work  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  schedule  given  on  page  38  of  Entrance  Requirements  section. 

SUGGESTIONS    REGARDING    INDIVIDUAL    SUBJECTS    RE- 
QUIRED IN  THE  TWO  YEAR  PRE-MEDICAL  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

(a)  Chemistry. — Twelve  semester  hours  required  of  which  at 
least  eight  semester  hours  must  be  in  general  inorganic  chemistry, 
including  four  semester  hours  of  laboratory  work.  In  the  interpre- 
tation of  this  rule  work  in  qualitative  analysis  may  be  counted  as 
general  inorganic  chemistry.  The  remaining  four  semester  hours 
must  consist  of  work  in  organic  chemistry. 

(b)  Physics. — Eight  semester  hours  required,  of  which  at  least 
two  must  be  laboratory  work.  It  is  urged  that  this  course  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  course  in  trigonometry. 

(c)  Biology. — Eight  semester  hours  required,  of  which  four 
must  consist  of  laboratory  work.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied 
by  a  course  of  eight  semester  hours  in  either  general  biology  or 
zoology,  or  by  courses  of  four  semester  hours  each  in  zoology  and 
botany,  but  not  by  botany  alone. 

(d)  English  Composition  and  Literature. — The  usual  introduc- 
tory college  course  of  six  semester  hours,  or  its  equivalent,  is  re- 
quired. 

(e)  Non-science  Subjects. — Of  the  sixty  semester  hours  re- 
quired as  the  measurement  of  two  years  of  college  work,  at  least 
eighteen,  including  the  six  semester  hours  of  English,  should  be  in 
subjects  other  than  the  physical,  chemical  or  biologic  sciences. 

(f)  A  Modern  Foreign  Language. — A  reading  knowledge  of  a 
modern  foreign  language  is  required.  In  case  a  reading  knowledge 
of  one  language  is  obtained  by  six  semester  hours  of  college  work, 
another  six  semester  hours  may  be  well  spent  in  taking  the  begin- 
ner's course  in  some  other  language;  if  this  is  followed  up  by  a  sys- 
tematic reading  of  scientific  prose,  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  second 
language  may  be  readily  acquired.  When  a  student  spends  more 
than  two  years  in  college  he  may  well  spend  twelve  semester  hours 
of  his  college  work  in  a  second  language.  In  the  absence  of  college 
credit,  the  foreign  language  requirement  may  be  met  by  demonstrating 
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an  ability  to  read  and  translate  fluently  French,   German,   Spanish, 
or  some  other  approved  language. 

Courses  in  Schools  of  Dentistry,  Pharmacy  and  Veterinary  Med- 
icine can  not  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  college  work. 

No  conditions  are  permitted. 

Students  must  therefore  make  up  any  deficiencies  before  they 
can  matriculate  as  medical   students. 


ADMISSION    TO    ADVANCED    STANDING. 

See  chapter  on  advanced  standing. 

MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION. 

All  students  who  have  not  previously  attended  the  medical  school 
are  required  to  matriculate  with  the  Registrar,  and  all  those  who 
have  been  in  attendance  are  required  to  register  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year. 

Matriculation  includes:  (1)  presentation  of  credentials.  These 
include:  an  authorized  and  detailed  statement  of  secondary  school 
work,  presented  for  college  entrance;  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
pre-medical  college  subjects  and  of  such  other  medical  subjects  as 
may  be  submitted  for  advanced  standing. 

(2)  A  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  Dean  or  other 
official  of  the  school  from  which  the  candidate  comes. 

(3)  Payment  of  matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars.  Both  regis- 
tration and  matriculation  are  not  completed  until  the  first  payment 
of  $125.00  of  the  tuition  fee,  the  athletic  fee  of  $5.00  the  Marquette 
Union  fee  of  $5.00 -and  the  breakage  deposit  fee  of  $25.00  have  been 
made,  and  the  three  must  be  finished  within  the  first  four  days  after 
the  opening  of  the  session — for  the  school  year  1920-21  not  later  than 
October  6.  The  second  half  of  the  tuition  $100.00  must  be  paid  on  or 
before  March  27,  1921.  No  reduction  of  fees  will  be  granted.  No 
fees  will  be  refunded.h  Admission  to  class  work  is  conditioned  upon 
complete  registration.  No  student  can  register  after  the  fourth  day 
of  the  school  year,  except  by  special  consent  of  the  academic  com- 
mittee, and  the  payment  of  a  late  $5.00  registration  fee. 

The  right  is  reserved  by  the  Administrative  Board  to  make 
changes  at  any  time  in  requirements  for  admission,  fees  or  any  rules 
or  regulations  herein  contained. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

No  student  shall  be  classified  as  a  Sophomore,  nor  as  a  Junior, 
if  there  are  recorded  against  him  two  major  failures  in  the  sub- 
jects of  the  preceding  year  (a  major  being  defined  as  approximate- 
ly 100  hours  of  scheduled  work),  and  not  only  must  he  repeat  the 
courses  in  which  he  failed,  but  all  the  courses  scheduled  for  that  year. 

No  student  shall  be  classified  as  a  Senior  until  all  conditions  are 
removed. 

Probational  classification  will  be  given  to  all  applicants  for  ad- 
mission whose  entrance  records,  or  records  for  advanced  standing, 
or  class  work  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  class,  are,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  academic  committee,  weak,  though  technically 
correct. 

SPECIAL  AND  PART-TIME  STUDENTS. 

Students,  either  graduates  or  undergraduates,  who  do  not  desire 
to  obtain  a  degree,  will  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  courses  for  which 
in  the  judgment  of  the  academic  committee,  in  consultation  with  the 
instructors  of  such  courses,  they  are  sufficiently  prepared. 

RULES  GOVERNING  EXAMINATIONS,  FAILURES, 
CONDITIONS,  GRADES. 

1.  A  student's  proficiency  is  estimated  on  the  percentage  basis 
of  100  as  perfect. 

E— 90  to  100,  excellent. 
G— 80  to  90,  good. 
P — 75  to  80,  poor  but  passed. 

C— 65  to  75  and  constitutes  a  condition  requiring  re-examination. 
F — below  65  and  constitutes  a  failure  necessitating  the  repetition 
of  the  course. 

2.  Grades  shall  be  given  out  to  the  students  by  the  Registrar 
in    letters    only,   a   reasonable   time   being   allowed   the   examiner  for 

\  ing  the  examination. 

3.  When  the  final  grade  in  any  course  falls  below  75  and 
above  65  per  cent,  the  student  shall  be  conditioned  in  that  course 
and  must  take  the  supplementary  examination  to  remove  such  con- 
ditions at  any  time  designated  by  the  examiner  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Affairs,  after  paying  the  supplementary 
examination    fee    of   $3.00    for   each   condition    he   essays    to    remove. 

t    Prom    the   regular  examination— unless  entitled  to  a 
Special    examination    (see   below)    must  take   this   supplementary   ex- 
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animation  on  the  terms  stated.  A  grade  below  65  per  cent  or  non- 
removal  of  a  condition  at  the  supplementary  examination  constitutes 
a  failure  and  necessitates  a  repetition  of  the  course,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  as  determined  by  the  Committee  on  Academic  Affairs  in  con- 
sultation with  the  instructor  in  charge.  The  Course  may  be  repeated, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Affairs  in  (a) 
summer  course,  or  (b)  with  the  next  class  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  stated  below. 

4.  Credit  for  courses  taken  elsewhere,  to  remove  failures,  in- 
completes, or  conditions  incurred  in  regular  courses  in  this  school 
shall  be  granted  only  if  the  final  examination  at  completion  of  such 
course  or  courses  is  taken  under  the  Head  of  the  Department  in 
which  such  failures,  incomplete,  or  condition  was  incurred.  Credit 
for  laboratory  work  may  be  accepted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Head 
of  the  Department,  upon  presentation  of  proper  credentials. 

5.  A  grade  secured  in  a  supplementary  examination  for  the 
removal  of  a  condition  shall  in  no  instance  be  higher  than  the  pass- 
ing mark  of  75. 

6.  Supplementary  examinations  in  all  the  curricular  courses 
shall  be  held  immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  the  school  year 
in  September  and  at  other  times  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Academic  Affairs. 

7.  If  the  condition  is  not  made  up  at  the  time  scheduled  for 
the  supplementary  examination  it  becomes  a  failure  and  can  only  be 
made  up  by  a  repetition  of  the  course,  subject  to  the  rules  stated 
below. 

8.  In  case  of  failure  to  pass  a  course  after  repeating  it,  the 
student  forfeits  all  further  privileges  of  instruction  in  this  school. 

9.  Under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  serious  per- 
sonal illness,  a  special  examination  may  be  ordered  by  the  Academic 
Committee  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5.00. 

10.  No  subject  can  be  entered  upon  by  a  student  against  whom 
a  failure  in  a  prerequisite  to  that  subject  is  recorded. 

The  following  are  the  prerequisites  for  the  various  courses: 

For  all  courses  of  the  second  year,  Anatomy  (an  average  grade 
of  75,  rated  in  the  following  proportion,  arm  10  per  cent,  leg  10  per 
cent,  thorax  15  per  cent,  abdomen  30  per  cent,  head  and  neck  35  per 
cent);  for  Physiology  1  and  2,  Physiological  Chemistry;  for  Physiol- 
ogy 3,  Neuro-Anatomy;  for  Pathology,  Histology  and  Embryology 
(average  of  75  per  cent  rated  80  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  respectively), 
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Physiology  1  and  2,  Bacteriology;  for  Pharmacology,  Neuro- Anatomy 
and  all  courses  in  Physiology;  for  all  courses  in  the  third  year 
Physiology  1  and  2,  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  and  Pharmacology;  for 
the  senior  year  all  courses  of  the  preceding  years. 

11.  Any  subject,  in  which  a  failure  is  recorded  at  the  beginning 
of  an  Academic  year,  which  is  a  prerequisite  for  a  subject  of  that 
year,  shall  be  repeated  during  that  year  as  it  is  given  in  course. 
Courses  conflicting  in  schedule  with  a  subject  thus  being  made  up, 
and  courses  in  the  prerequisites  for  which  there  is  a  failure  recorded 
against  the  student  cannot  be  attended  by  the  student. 

12.  In  case  the  application  of  the  preceding  rules  would  prevent 
the  student  from  attending  more  courses  in  the  following  year  than 
is  practicable  for  him  to  pursue  profitably  during  the  following  sum- 
mer quarter  the  repetition  of  the  year  in  which  the  failure  occurred 
is  required. 

13.  No  senior  can  be  a  candidate  for  graduation  except  by 
special  action  of  the  faculty,  unless  he  is  free  of  all  conditions  after 
the  supplementary  examination  for  seniors  in  the  spring  quarter. 

14.  Final  examinations  are  held  upon  completion  of  the  courses 
as  scheduled  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  quarter. 

15.  All  examinations  must  be  held  at  the  school  building  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Affairs. 

16.  Final  written  and  practical  examinations,  embracing  all  the 
courses  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  are  required  of  senior  students 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  in  order  to  be  recommended  for 
graduation. 

17.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  the  withdrawal  of 
any  student  at  any  time  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  instructors 
it  is  manifest  that  he  is  incompetent  for  his  work,  or  for  any  reason 
is  unfit  to  continue  his  course. 

18.  Any  student  of  the  first  year  who  fails  to  reach  an  average 
standing  of  65  per  cent  and  any  student  of  the  second  year  who  fails 
to  reach  an  average  standing  of  70  per  cent  shall  thereafter  be  denied 
registration  in  this  school. 
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"RULES    AND    REGULATIONS    FOR    THE    CONDUCT    OF    THE 

FIFTH  OR  INTERNE  YEAR  OF  THE  STUDENTS  FROM 

MARQUETTE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

1.  Each  student  must  choose  his  hospital  for  the  interne  year 
from  those  that  meet  the  standards  approved  by  the  Council  on 
Medical  Education  of  the  A.  M,  A.,  by  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons, by  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association  or  by  the  Board  of  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Marquette  School  of  Medicine  through  its  Com- 
mittee on  the  Interne  Year. 

2.  Should  any  student  wish  to  take  a  laboratory  year  in  lieu 
of  an  interne  year  his  choice  of  institution  for  this  work  is  like- 
wise subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Administration  through 
its  Committee  on  the  Fifth  Year. 

3.  The  following  general  regulations  shall  govern  this  fifth  year: 

(a)  This  fifth  year  must  consist  of  twelve  months,  allowing 
one  month  for  vacation. 

(b)  In  regard  to  compensation  of  the  interne  by  the  hospital  the 
Medical  School  takes  no  action. 

(c)  No  students  will  be  permitted  to  begin  an  interneship  nor 
take  up  a  year  of  laboratory  work  until  the  work  of  the  four  years 
preceding  has  been  completed. 

(d)  The  reports  from  the  hospital  or  laboratory,  on  the  work 
done  by  each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.D.,  during  the  fifth  year, 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  the  Fifth  Year  one  month 
before  the  date  of  graduation. 

4.  The  hospital  or  the  institution  where  laboratory  work  is  taken, 
will  be  required  to  send  the  Marquette  Medical  School  a  report  on 
the  work  and  conduct  of  each  student  in  the  beginning  of  the  months 
of  September,  December,  March  and  by  the  15th  of  May.  Any  mis- 
understandings that  may  arise  between  the  student  and  the  hospital 
or  the  institution  where  laboratory  work  is  being  taken,  should  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Medical 
School  through  its  Committee  on  the  Fifth  Year,  with  the  facts  from 
both  sides  in  the  controversy  presented  in  an  unbiased  manner,  in  order 
that  the  Administrative  Board  may  come  to  a  judicial  decision  in  the 
matter.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  leave  a  hospital  which  he  has 
once  entered  for  his  fifth  year,  or  an  institution  where  he  is  taking 
a  fifth  year  of  laboratory  work  without  permission  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  of  the  Medical  School,  nor  on  the  other  hand  can  the 
Medical  School  recognize  the  right  of  a  hospital  or  institution  to  dis- 
miss a  student  without  first  bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
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the  school  and  receiving  its  verdict  in  the  premises,  except,  of  course, 
in  the  case  of  flagrant  misconduct  which  calls  for  immediate  action 
for  the  preservation  of  discipline,  in  which  latter  case,  the  school 
should  be  immediately  notified  of  the  action  taken. 

5.  The  Medical  School  requests  the  privilege  to  appoint  the 
Committee  on  Internes  of  the  hospital  chosen  by  the  student,  as  extra 
mural  members  of  its  faculty  upon  whom  it  will  wish  to  place  the 
responsibility  for  the  careful  supervision  of  the  interne's  education 
while  in  the  hospital.  The  School  expects  the  whole  staff  to  share 
this  responsibility. 

6.  The  Medical  School  will  require  a  written  schedule  of  work 
as  mapped  out  by  the  Interne  Committee  of  the  Hospital  in  keeping 
with  an  outline  suggested  by  the  school:  as  follows,  (1)  medical, 
(2)  surgical,  (3)  obstetrical,  (4)  laboratory.  A  schedule  covering 
these  four  services  should  be  so  arranged  by  the  Interne  Committee 
of  the  Hospital  that  the  interne  will  be  covered  and  that  the  interest, 
attention  and  time  of  the  interne  will  be  completely  absorbed  by 
his  work,  due  regard,  of  course,  being  had  for  his  recreational  needs. 

7.  As  a  part  of  the  work  mapped  out  in  the  schedule  referred  to 
above,  the  school  asks  that  each  interne  be  required  to  keep  a  summary 
record  of  all  cases  coimng  under  his  service  and  that  each  three  months 
he  submit  twenty-five  selected  cases  in  summary,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  ten  complete  cases,  all  selected  with  the  approval  of  the 
Hospital  Interne  Committee.  These  cases  must  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Fifth  Year  of  the  Medical  School  and 
will  serve  in  lieu  of  an  examination. 

8.  Similar  accounts  and  records  of  work  done  in  case  of  the 
laboratory  year  must  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Fifth  Year  of  the  Medical  School  every  three  months,  namely,  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  December,  March  and  by  the  15th  of  May, 
which  will  serve  as  a  basis  of  estimating  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
work  done  in  lieu  of  an  examination. 


ATTENDANCE. 

1.  The  student  in  all  courses  must  attend  at  least  85  per  cent  of 
the  hours  scheduled. 

2.  Seniors  acting  as  clinical  clerks  at  the  County  Hospital  are 
required  to  remain  on  duty  during  all  recesses  except  one  day  at 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New  Year  and  Easter,  respectively. 
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REQUIREMENTS    FOR   GRADUATION. 

On  recommendation  of  the  faculty  to  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  complying  with  the  following  rules,  a  student  is  entitled 
to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

1.  He  must  have  been  in  residence  in  a  medical  school,  accredited 
by  this  school,  for  at  least  four  years,  (no  two  of  which  shall  have 
begun  during  the  same  calendar  year)  and  the  fourth  year  in  any 
case  must  have  been  spent  in  this  school. 

2.  He  must  have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  the 
required  courses,  and  in  such  electives  as  he  chooses,  to  make  up  the 
full  quota  of  credits  required  for  graduation. 

3.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  85  per  cent  of  all  his  sched- 
uled appointments. 

4.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  six  obstetrical  cases. 

5.  He  must  have  completed  a  fifth,  interne  or  laboratory  year 
in  an  approved  hospital  or  laboratory  acceptable  to  the  Medical  School. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  above  requirements  each  candidate  must 
present  satisfactory  evidence,  as  required  by  law,  of  good  moral 
character,  and  of  having  attained  the  age  of  21  years. 

7.  He  must  have  discharged  all  his  financial  obligations  to  the 
school. 

8.  He  must  be  present  in  person  at  the  commencement  at  which 
his  degree  is  conferred. 

Candidates  for  graduation,  who  are  conditioned  in  any  two 
minor  subjects  of  the  Senior  year,  may  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board  and  the  faculty  be  re-examined  in  the  conditioned 
courses  and  receive  their  diplomas  at  the  regular  time  for  supple- 
mentary examinations  in  September,  or,  if  these  courses  are  given  in 
the  summer  school  and  attended,  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term  on 
the  payment  of  stipulated  fees.  Ordinarily  diplomas  are  granted 
only  at  the  regular  Commencement. 

Student  who  wish  to  graduate,  but  find  it  practicable  to  devote 
only  a  limited  amount  of  time  to  study  and  class  work,  may  with 
the  Dean's  advice  spread  the  courses  of  any  one  year  over  not  more 
than  two  years,  provided  they  will  adapt  themselves  to  any  changes 
that  may  be  made  in  the  curriculum,  and  pay  their  fees  pro  rata  plus 
any  just  contingent  increment  found  necessary.  Resumption  after 
the  interruption  of  the  medical  course  will  be  allowed  at  the  point 
where  the  student  dropped  out  only  when  the  intermission  is  not 
over  two  years;  and  courses  added,  modified  or  lengthened  during  his 
absence  are,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor  in 
charge,  repeated  in  whole  or  in  part. 
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COMBINED   COURSE   IN    SCIENCE   AND   MEDICINE. 

On  the  basis  of  the  requirements  for  admission,  outlined  on  pages 
17,  18,  19,  20,  the  student  secures  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.D.  in 
six  years. 

WISCONSIN   STATE  BOARD   EXAMINATION. 

Twice  each  year  (in  June  at  Milwaukee  and  in  January  at  Mad- 
ison), the  State  Medical  Examiners  conduct  examinations  for  li- 
censes. Secretary  of  the  State  Board:  Dr.  John  M.  Dodd,  220  East 
Second  St.,  Ashland,  Wis. 

The  following  are  the  requirements  for  admission  to  these  ex- 
aminations: 

1.  The  candidate  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  having 
completed  a  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  graduation  from 
an  accredited  high  school  of  this  state. 

2.  He  must  also  have  completed  two  years  of  collegiate  work, 
including  courses  in  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  French  or  German, 
in  a  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing. 

3.  He  must  present  evidence  of  having  completed  a  medical 
course  in  a  reputable  medical  college  embracing  four  sessions  of 
at  least  eight  months  each. 


RECIPROCITY. 

Wisconsin  has  established  reciprocal  relations,  on  the  basis  of 
an  examination  only,  with  California,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  and  Wyoming. 

The  applicant  must  have  been  in  active  practice  for  at  least  one 
year  subsequent  to  receiving  the  license  on  which  registration  in  this 
state  is  sought. 

GENERAL   INFORMATION    FOR  THE   STUDENT. 
TUITION  AND  FEES. 

See  chapter  on  tuition  and  fees. 
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PURCHASE  OF  MICROSCOPES,  HAEMOCYTOMETERS,  ETC. 

Every  matriculant  will  be  obliged  to  secure  a  microscope,  which 
can  be  bought  through  the  school  on  the  plan  subjoined.  If  pur- 
chased on  installment  basis,  first  payment  must  be  made  on  delivery 
of  microscope  and  balance  must  be  paid  yearly  from  this  date.  The 
payments  cannot  be  specified  because  of  war  conditions. 

It  is  understood  that  the  microscope  and  any  accessories  ordered 
with  it  remain  the  property  of  the  school  until  paid  for  in  full  and 
until  such  time  they  are  to  be  returned  to  the  school  at  the  end  of 
each  academic  year  for  the  summer  vacation,  unless  otherwise  ar- 
ranged for  in  writing  with  the  Dean  or  person  by  him  delegated.  It 
is  also  understood  that  the  microscope  and  accessories  are  to  be  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  buyer  as  long  as  the  above  conditions  are 
complied  with,  and  that  he  will  be  responsible  for  keeping  the  mi- 
croscope, lenses  and  accessories  intact  and  in  good  condition;  also 
that  if  he  leaves  the  University  before  completing  payment  of  entire 
sum,  he  is  entitled  to  a  rebate  equivalent  to  his  payment  less  a  charge 
of  $20.00  for  the  first,  and  $15.00  for  each  succeeding  year  of  use 
to  cover  depreciation,  and  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  any  repairs 
necessitated  by  damage  occurring  while  the  microscope  and  acces- 
sories are  in  his  care.  The  school  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  this 
rebate  if  the  condition  of  the  instrument  will  seriously  interfere  with 
its  resale. 

If  the  microscope  is  lost  or  destroyed,  except  through  fire  or 
while  it  is  on  deposit  at  the  office,  the  student  will  be  responsible  to 
the  school  for  the  full  value  as  per  contract. 

Every  Sophomore  student  must  also  secure,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  a  haemocytometer  and  stethoscope. 

OTHER  EXPENSES— BOOKS,  BOARD,  ETC. 

Certain  other  instruments  and  outfits  will  be  required  and  a  list 
will  be  furnished  by  each  department — such  as  dissecting  tools,  glass 
slides  and  coverglasses  and  in  the  clinical  years  an  ophthalmoscope 
and  a  few  other  inexpensive  articles. 

The  outlay  for  books  varies  of  course  markedly  with  the  taste  of 
the  student.  The  necessary  expenditure  in  this  direction  runs  be- 
tween $25.00  and  $35.00  per  year. 

Good  board  and  lodging  can  be  secured  for  $8.00  and  up. 

The  accessibility  of  the  school  by  street  car  and  its  location  is 
such  that  students  can  arrange  for  accommodations  in  the  less  ex- 
pensive parts  of  the  city,  and  without  losing  too  much  time,  conveni- 
ently meet  their  scheduled  appointments. 
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The  following  table  will  give  approximately  the  expense  of  a 
student  for  the  school  year  at  the  lowest  reasonable  figure: 

Tuition    $225.00 

Extra    Fees 25.00 

Board    and    Room 250.00 

Laundry 30.00 

Books  and  Stationery 25.00 

Microscope   and    Instruments 30.00 

Incidentals    30.00 

Totals    $615.00 

ATHLETICS. 

The  Athletic  Board,  composed  of  students,  alumni  and  represent- 
atives from  the  faculty,  has  assumed  the  financial  management  and 
is  in  control  of  all  athletics  at  the  University.  The  athletic  fee  of 
$5.00,  voted  by  the  students  themselves,  admits  to  all  the  local  games 
under  the  auspices  of  the  athletic  association. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF  HELP. 

The  wide-awake  student  will  find  in  Milwaukee  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  do  remunerative  work  in  the  holidays  and  vacations.  Dur- 
ing the  sessions  when  the  scheduled  work  is  in  actual  progress,  it  is, 
as  a  rule,  highly  undesirable  to  encourage  a  student  to  spend  any 
time  outside  of  school  duties.  Advanced  credits  will  sometimes 
make  this  practicable. 

THE  ALUMNI  ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

The  fund  has  been  started  but  is  increasing  very  slowly.  The 
Endowment  Committee  confidently  hopes  that  an  encouraging  sum 
will  be  made  up  by  the  alumni  during  the  coming  year. 

DR.  M.  A.  BUSSEWITZ,  Chairman, 
DR.  FRED  W.  RIEHL, 

C.    B.    MOULINIER,    S.   J. 

* 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  required  course  of  instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine  extends  over  a  period  of  four  years.  The  first  two 
years  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  fundamental  medical  sciences,  the 
last  two  to  clinical  work. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  subjects  taught  in  the  first  biennial 
division  arc  scheduled  according  to  a  modification  of  the  "intensive" 
or  "concentration"  system.     The  first  year,  therefore,  the  student  is 
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at  work  in  three  departments  and  is  taught  anatomy  and  chemistry, 
and  physiology,  the  former  covering  gross  anatomy,  histology  and 
embryology.  The  second  year  courses  are  built  up  on  those  of  the  first 
year's  work  and  are  arranged  to  follow  in  logical  order — physiology, 
bacteriology,   pathology  and  pharmacology. 

The  beginning  of  clinical  work  is  made  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  second  year.  An  attempt  is  thus  made  to  adjust  the  student 
gradually  to  the  change  from  laboratory  to  clinical  methods  of 
teaching. 

In  the  third  year  the  student  devotes  his  time  to  clinical  studies 
— the  theory  of  medicine,  surgery  and  obstetrics  and  to  practical 
clinical  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

An  important  advance  in  the  teaching  of  surgery  in  the  third 
year  consists  in  the  introduction  of  experimental  methods.  By  the 
use  of  animals,  the  principles  of  surgery  are  taught  by  actual  op- 
erative procedure  carried  on  by  each  student. 

Each  Senior  will  serve  as  clinical  clerk  for  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  year,  in  the  medical  and  surgical  wards  of  Milwau- 
kee County  Hospital. 

ELECTIVES. 

Electives  are  being  introduced  to  a  limited  extent  as  rapidly  as 
practicable  in  order  to  relieve  the  extreme  uniformity  inherent  in  an 
exact  and  rigid  curriculum,  and  to  encourage  the  development  of  in- 
dividuality. A  degree  of  flexibility  and  elasticity  may  thereby  be 
made  possible  so  that  a  minimum  amount  of  work  in  certain  subjects 
»will  be  required,  while  students  will  be  encouraged  to  develop  any 
special  ability  they  may  possess. 

No  effort  is  made  in  the  regular  four  years'  course  to  equip  a 
man  to  become  a  specialist.  That  takes  at  least  two  additional  years; 
but  the  institution's  explicit  policy  is  to  carry  a  student  through  a 
carefully  graded,  correlated,  thoroughly  comprehensive  course  of 
study,  so  that  after  graduating  and  serving  at  least  one  year  as  in- 
terne in  a  good  hospital  he  should  be  amply  fitted  to  practice  med- 
icine and  to  take  human  life  in  his  hands. 
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DEPARTMENT  ORGANIZATION. 

For   purposes   of  administration   and   the   proper  articulation   of 
related  subjects  the  following  departments  have  been  established: 


1.  Department  of  Anatomy. 

Histology  and  Embryology. 
Descriptive      Anatomy      and 

Dissection. 
Anatomical  Neurology. 
Topographical  Anatomy. 

2.  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Organic  Chemistry. 
Physiological  Chemistry. 
Chemical  Pathplogy. 

3.  Department  of   Physiology. 

Physiology. 

Experimental  Physiology. 
Advanced  Physiology. 

4.  Department   of   Pharmacology. 

Pharmacology. 

Pharmacodynamics;     Materia 
Medica  and  Toxicology. 

5.  Department  of  Pathology. 

General  Pathology. 
Pathologic  Histology. 
Pathologic  Physiology. 
Neuro-Pathology. 
Autopsies. 


6.  Department     of 
and   Hygiene. 

Bacteriology. 
Serology. 
Hygiene        and 
Medicine. 


Bacteriology 


Preventive 


7.  Department  of  Medicine. 

Internal  Medicine. 

Pediatrics. 

Neurology  and  Psychiatry. 

Forensic  Medicine. 

Dermatology. 

Physioal  Diagnosis. 

Dietetics. 

Therapeutics. 

Ethics. 

Psychology. 

Clinical  Microscopy. 

8.  Deparement  of  Surgery. 

General  Surgery. 
Genito-Urinary   Surgery  and 

Venereal  Diseases. 
Orthopedic   Surgery. 
Roentgenology. 
Stomatology. 
Ophthalomology,      Rhinology 

and  Oto-Laryngology. 
Operative  Surgery. 
Anaesthetics. 

9.  Department  of   Obstetrics  and 

Gynecology. 

Obstetrics. 
Gynecology. 
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THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

A  summary  of  the  complete  course  of  study  arranged  according 
to  years  follows.  The  number  of  didactic  and  laboratory  hours  de- 
voted to  each  subject  is  also  given. 

First  Year. 

Labora- 

Department    of   Anatomy —                                           Didactic  tory    Total 
Descriptive    Anatomy,    Osteology,    Dissection.  .   35         315         350 
Microscopic  Anatomy  (Histology  &  Embryol- 
ogy)    52         200         252 

Neuro-Anatomy     30  66  96 

Department  of  Chemistry — 

Organic    Chemistry 20         ...  20 

Physiological   Chemistry 70         130         200 

Department  of  Medicine — 

Psychology    11  ...  11 

Department  of  Physiology- 
Physiology 33  ...  33 

Total 251         711         962 

Second  Year. 

Labora- 

Department    of   Anatomy —                                           Didactic  tory    Total 
Topographical    Anatomy 11  11  22 

Department  of  Physiology — 

Physiology 77         176         253 

Materia    Medica   and    Toxicology 30  30  60 

Pharmacology 66         110         176 

Department  of  Pathology — 

Pathology ' 85         170         255 

Department  of  Bacteriology — 

Bacteriology 40  97         137 

Department  of  Medicine — 

Physical  Diagnosis,  Normal  and  Clinical 11  11  22 

Principles  of  Medicine 22  ...  22 

Psychology    11  ...  11 

Department  of  Surgery — 

Bandaging,  Technic  of  Surgical  Examination..    11  ...  11 

Department  of  Obstetrics — 

Principles    of    Obstetrics 22         ...  22 


Total    386         605         991 
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Third  Year. 

Clin- 
Didatic  ical  Total 
Department   of   Pathology — 

Neuro-Pathology   30  30 

Department  of  Bacteriology — 

Bacteriology    35  35 

Hygiene 20  40  60 

Department  of  Medicine — 

Principles  of  Medicine 66  ...  66 

Clinical    Microscopy 24  51  75 

Dispensary   Service   in   Medicine   &   Physical.  . 

Diagnosis 52  52 

Principles    of    Pediatrics 66  ...  66 

Dispensary    Service    in    Pediatrics 38  38 

Neurology    22  ...  22 

Ethics  11  ...  '  11 

Therapeutics  44  ...  44 

Hospital  Clinics  in  Medicine 60  60 

Forensic    Medicine 11  ...  11 

Dermatology   22  ...  22 

Dispensary    Service    in    Neurology 16  16 

Department  of  Surgery — 

Surgical    Anatomy 30  50  80 

Operative    Surgery 60  60 

Surgical  Pathology 22  22 

Surgical   Diseases 22  22 

Surgical  Hospital  Clinics 60  60 

Stomatology    11  ...  11 

Genito-urinary    Diseases 22  40  62 

Ophthalmology 32  22  54 

Rhinology   and    Oto-Laryngology 22  22 

Dispensary  Service  in  Surgery 60  60 

Dispensary  Service  in  Rhinology  and  Oto- 
Laryngology    38  38 

Dispensary  Service  in  Ophthalmology 38  38 

Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology — 

Principles  of  Obstetrics 44  ...  44 

Principles  of  Gynecology 44  ...  44 

Dispensary  Service  in  Gynecology 38  38 

Total   526  737  1263 
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Fourth  Year. 

Hours 
Department  of  Pathology — 

Autopsies 30 

Special  Pathology  of  Certain  Organs 8 

Department   of   Physiology — 

Pathological,  Physiology 8 

Department  of  Medicine — 

Conferences  and  Bedside   Clinics  in  Medicine 128 

Conferences  and  Bedside  Clinics  in  Pediatrics 56 

Conferences  and  Bedside  Clinics  in  Nervous  Diseases 32 

Conferences   and    Papers    on    Related    Biochemical    and    Clin- 
ical   Subjects 32 

Ward   Work    (history  taking,   physical   and   laboratory   diag- 
nosis)  160 

Department  of  Surgery — 

Conferences  and  Bedside  Clinics  in  Surgery 128 

Operative  Clinics  in  Surgery 64 

Conferences   in   Surgery 32 

Conferences    and    Bedside    and    Operative    Clinics    in    Ortho- 
pedics       64 

Clinics  in  Industrial  Medicine  and  Surgery 8 

Genito-Urinary  Clinic 64 

Ophthalmology,   Rhinology  and   Oto-Laryngology 48 

Ward  Work    (history  taking,   physical  and   Laboratory  diag- 
nosis)     128 

Department  of  Obstetrics — 

Conferences  and  Bedside  and  Operative  Clinics 64 

Ward   Work    (history   taking,   physical   and   laboratory   diag- 
nosis)     *". 56 

Total 1110 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

DEPARTMENT   OF   ANATOMY. 

Otto  F.  Kampmeier,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Director  and  Associate 
Professor. 

Stanley  J.  Seeger,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Topographical  Anatomy. 

COURSE  1.  Descriptive  Anatomy  and  Dissection — Dissection 
of  all  parts  of  the  human  body  will  be  made  by  each  student;  the 
work  is  supplemented  by  the  study  of  models,  charts  and  demon- 
strations. Lectures  are  occasionally  given  in  order  to  present  gen- 
eral anatomical  principles  and  to  emphasize  the  broader  morpholog- 
ical ignificance  of  the  details  of  human  anatomy.  Fall  and  winter 
quarters,  350  hours. 

Associate  Professor  Kampmeier  and  Dr.  Saltzstein. 

COURSE  2.  Microscopical  Anatomy — Fall  and  winter  quarters, 
252  hours. 

(a)  Mammalian  Embryology — The  origin  and  structure  of  the 
germ  cells,  fertilization,  formation  of  germ  layers  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organ  systems  are  reviewed  with  special  reference  to 
human  embryology.  Complete  series  of  chicken  and  pig  embryos  are 
studied  in  the  laboratory. 

Associate  Professor  Kampmeier. 

(b)  Elementary  Histology — The  histogenesis  and  structure  of 
the  elementary  tissues.     48  hours. 

Professor  Tracy. 

(c)  Organology — The  organs  of  the  body  are  systematically 
studied  with  reference  to  their  origin  and  histogenesis.  Careful  lab- 
oratory drawings  are  required  and  the  student's  knowledge  is  fre- 
quently tested  by  practical  and  written  examinations.     204  hours. 

Professor  Tracy. 

COURSE  3.  Neurology  and  Sense  Organs — In  the  first  part 
of  the  course  the  different  types  of  nervous  tissues  and  the  sense 
organs  are  studied.  This  is  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the  com- 
parative anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  brain  and  the 
cranial  nerves  of  the  dogfish  and  a  representative  mammal  are  studied 
in  the  laboratory.  The  development  and  gross  structure  of  the  human 
central  nervous  system  are  next  studied,  followed  by  a  careful  work- 
ing out  in  the  laboratory  of  the  histology  of  the  brain  and  cord 
and  a  study  of  the  fiber  tracts.    Spring  quarter.    First  year,  102  hours. 

Associate  Professor  Kampmeier. 

COURSE  4.  Topographical  Anatomy — Surface  anatomy  is  re- 
viewed with  particular  reference  to  the  outlines  and  relations  of 
the  important  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs,  the  position  and  relation 
of  the  chief  nerves,  arteries,  etc.  The  course  is  given  simultaneously 
with  the  course  in  physical  diagnosis.  Spring  quarter.  Second  year, 
22  hours.  Dr.   Seeger. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    PHYSIOLOGICAL    CHEMISTRY 

Joseph  C.  Bock,  Ch.  E.,  Ph.D.,  Director  and  Professor. 
*Ernest   H.   Wood,  B.S.,   Instructor, 
f  Rolland  V.  Turner,  Instructor. 

The  work  in  the  department  consists  of  lectures,  laboratory  in- 
struction, demonstrations  and  conferences  and  is  arranged  on  the 
assumption  that  the  student  is  already  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  chemistry  and  phyics.  The  work  is  designed  to  impart 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  comprehend  the  relationship  of  chem- 
istry to  physiology,  pharmacology  and  medicine. 

Organic  Chemistry — There  will  be  three  lectures  each  week  in 
the  first  term  of  the  winter  quarter.  These  lectures  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  review  the  important  principles  of  combination  and  reaction 
of  the  carbon  compounds.     Winter  quarter.     First  year,  20  hours. 

Physiological  Chemistry — The  work  in  this  course  consists  of 
four  lectures  a  week,  five  laboratory  periods  of  two  and  one-half 
hours  each  per  week,  at  least  one  hour  per  week  is  devoted  to  con- 
ference quizzes  or  a  written  review.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  held 
once  a  week  a  seminar.  The  students  are  expected  to  present  ex- 
cerpts of  important  publications  in  physiological  chemistry  of  classic 
or  current  interest.  The  worker  is  familiarized  with  the  publica- 
tions appearing  in  the  leading  biochemical  journals. 

The  laboratory  work  includes  the  study  of  the  reactions  and  prop- 
erties of  the  carbohydrates,  fats  and  proteins,  the  composition  of 
the  salivary,  gastric,  pancreatic  and  intestinal  secretions.  The  prop- 
erties of  bile,  faeces,  urine,  blood  and  milk  are  studied.  The  latter 
part  of  the  course  aims  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  methods 
for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  important  constituents  of  the 
urine  and  the  blood  and  the  bearing  of  the  results  on  the  study  of 
metabolitic  processes.  Whenever  possible,  the  correlation  with  the 
subsequent  medical  work  is  emphasized.  Spring  quarter.  First  year, 
200  hours.  Professor  Bock  and  Mr.  Turner. 

Chemical  Pathology — A  series  of  lectures  is  given  to  fourth  year 
students.  These  lectures  deal  with  the  abnormal  phases  of  metabolism 
taking  place  in  certain  diseases.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  chemistry 
of  toxins,  of  poisonous  proteins  and  allied  subjects  will  be  included. 

Special  Work — A  limited  number  of  students,  who  can  give  ev- 
idence of  proper  qualifications  may  be  admitted  to  special  work  at 
"optional  hours." 


*Resigned  February  1,  1920. 
fAppointed  for  third  and  fourth  quarter. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    PHYSIOLOGY    AND    PHARMACOLOGY. 

Benj.  H.  Schlomovitz,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Director  and  Professor. 
H.  C.  Dallwig,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor. 
H.  J.  Kuhn,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Instructor. 

Lecturer  in  Materia  Medica. 

M.  Fliel,  B.S.,  R.Ph.,  Assistant  in  Materia  Medica. 
J.  P.  Guequierre,  Assistant. 
J.  F.  Blair,  B.A.,  Assistant. 

Elementary  and  advanced  courses  are  offered  in  this  department. 

PHYSIOLOGY— 

Prerequisites  to  the  courses  are  gross  and  microscopic  anatomy, 
and  physiological  chemistry;  or  advanced  work  in  zoology  and  chem- 
istry. Courses  la,  lb,  and  2  are  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  M.D.  These  consist  of  (a)  lectures  or  conferences  covering  the 
subject  of  mammalian  physiology  with  special  reference  to  man; 
(b)  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory;  (c)  recitations  upon  the 
subject  matter  covered  by  the  lectures  and  laboratory  course;  (d) 
demonstrations,  and   (e)   reports  on  topics  by  the  students. 

la — Physiology  Lectures — starting  with  Muscle  and  Nerve. 
Spring  quarter,  first  year,  three  hours  a  week. 

Professor    Schlomovitz. 

lb — Physiology  Lectures  completed — Fall  quarter,  second  year, 
six  hours  a  week  plus  one  hour  a  week  for  quiz. 

Drs.  Schlomovitz,  Dallwig,  Kuhn, 

2 — Experimental  Physiology — Fall  quarter,  second  year,  six- 
teen hours  a  week. 

Drs.  Schlomovitz,   Dallwig,  Kuhn;  Mr.   Guequierre. 

3a — Advanced  Physiology — Research;  Experimental;  Principles. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  undertake  a  study  which  will  give  in- 
tensive training  in  some  phase  of  the  subject.  The  purpose  is  to 
qualify  them  for  original  investigation.  Fall,  winter,  spring  quarters, 
chiefly  the  winter  quarter.     Time  arranged  by  appointment. 

3b — Advanced  Physiology — pathological  physiology  for  seniors 
and  graduates.  Spring  quarter,  last  six  weeks.  Time  arranged  by 
appointment. 

Professor  Schlomovitz. 

4 — Independent  Investigation.  Fall,  winter,  spring  quarters. 
Time  arranged  by  appointment.  The  facilities  of  the  laboratory  are 
at  the  disposal  of  properly  qualified  individuals. 

Professor    Schlomovitz. 

5 — Journal  Club — one  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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PHARMACOLOGY,  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  TOXICOLOGY— 

Physiology  is  a  prerequisite.  Courses  1,  2,  and  6  are  required 
of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  These  comprise  studies  on  the 
action  of  drugs  and  poisons,  by  (a)  lectures;  (b)  laboratory  work; 
(c)    recitations;    (d)    demonstrations,  and    (e)    reports   on  topics. 

1 — Pharmacology  Lectures — Spring  quarter,  second  year,  five 
hours  a  week  plus  one  hour  a  week  for  quiz. 

Drs.  Schlomovitz,  Dallwig,  Kuhn. 

2 — Pharmacodynamics — Spring  quarter,  second  year,  ten  hours 
a  week. 

Drs.  Schlomovitz,  Dallwig,  Kuhn;  Mr.  Guequierre,  Mr.  Blair. 

3 — Advanced  Pharmacodynamics  and  Research — See  3a  above. 

4 — Independent  Investigation — Fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters. 
Time  arranged  by  appointment.  The  facilities  of  the  laboratory  are 
at  the  disposal  of  properly  qualified  individuals. 

Professor    Schlomovitz. 

5 — Journal  Club — one  hour  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
6 — Materia   Medica,   Prescription   Writing   and   Toxicology — Lec- 
tures and  laboratory.     Spring  quarter,  second  year. 

Dr. ;  Mr.  Fliel. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BACTERIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

Albert  J.   Bruecken,   M.D.,   Director  and  Professor. 

M.   A.   Usinger,  Assistant  in   Bacteriology. 

Bacteriology  is  immediately  followed  in  the  winter  quarter  by 
the  course  in  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine.  The  close  association 
of  the  two  is  thus  maintained. 

BACTERIOLOGY— 

Study  of  individual  bacteria  is  preceded  by  consideration  and 
application  of  the  more  general  methods.  During  this  preliminary 
work  the  common  culture  media  are  prepared  by  the  student,  so  that 
he  may  become  familiar  with  their  composition  and  prepared  to  use 
those  furnished  by  the  department  later  on  in  the  work.  Only  special 
culture  media,  as  indicated,  are  prepared  later.  Bacteriological  tech- 
nique and  staining  are  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner,  but  are  con- 
tinually applied  and  amplified.  The  proper  methods  of  collecting 
samples  for  bacteriological  diagnosis  are  demonstrated  and  practised, 
while  the  sources  of  error  and  possible  accidents  are  carefully  ob- 
served. In  the  further  work,  the  student  applies  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  and  protozoa,  their  effects  in  the 
animal  and  human  body  and  the  methods  available  for  their  diagnosis. 
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Immunology  and  serology  are  taken  up  as  they  present  themselves 
in  connection  with  these  organisms.  Experimental  work,  or  practical 
demonstrations,  aid  in  the  differentiation  of  the  bacterial  types  and 
indicate  their  use  in  typing  or  classification.  So-called  "unknowns" 
are  given  out  for  diagnosis  to  the  students  at  the  completion 
of  the  practical  work  of  the  different  groups  of  bacteria.  These 
afford  a  means  of  review,  correlation  and  practical  diagnosis.  Final- 
ly, immunology  and  serology  are  reviewed  and  the  theories  and  prac- 
tical work  which  have  not  been  considered  are  properly  concluded 
and  classified.     140  hours.     Autumn  Quarter.     Second  Year. 

HYGIENE— 

The  arrangement  is  such  that  reading  and  didactic  work  for  the 
day  are  followed  by  visits  and  laboratory  demonstrations  at  various 
establishments  concerned  with  the  given  problem  in  the  City  of 
Milwaukee.  Sanitation  is  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  medical 
practitioner,  and  personal  hygiene  is  given  great  emphasis.  60  hours. 
Winter  Quarter.     Second  Year. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY 

F.  A.  McJunkin,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Director  and  Professor. 
H.  W.  Powers,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neuro-Pathology. 
John  Tilleman,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
E.  F.  Barta,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  in  Pathology. 

After  a  short  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  fundamental 
pathologic  changes,  lesions  are  taken  up  from  the  standpoint  of  eti- 
ology. The  daily  didactic  work  consisting  of  lectures,  recitations, 
and  lantern  slide  demonstrations  is  followed  by  the  study  of  micro- 
scopic slides,  the  discussion  and  study  of  museum  and  autopsy  speci- 
mens, and  experiments  in  pathologic  physiology;  the.  same  subjects 
are  assigned  for  the  daily  didactic  and  laboratory  work. 

Students  of  the  Sophomore  and  Senior  years  attend  autopsies  and 

demonstrations  of  autopsy  material  at  the  County  Hospital.  The 
technic  of  post-mortem  examinations  is  taught  to  the  second  year 
students.  During  May  senior  students  are  given  four  two-hour  periods 
in  which  a  few  of  the  most  common  pathologic  changes  in  the  liver, 
kidneys,  heart  and  blood  are  discussed  in  their  relationship  to  clinical 
disease. 

SECOND  YEAR  COURSE. 

1.  Pathology — Winter  and  spring  quarters,  second  year,  255 
hours. 

Professor   McJunkin., 
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THIRD  YEAR  COURSE. 

1.  Neuro-Pathology — The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  lab- 
oratory study  of  histo-pathologic  material.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
emphasize  the  relation  between  pathologic  findings  and  clinical  symp- 
toms. A  brief  review  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  is 
given  to  enable  the  student  to  correlate  the  results  of  his  work. 
Winter  quarter,  third  year,  30  hours.  Dr.  Powers. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE 

Internal  Medicine — 

Director  and  Professor:  L.  F.  Jermain,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine:  J.  Lettenberger,  M.D. 

Associate  Professors:  W.  Ackermann,  M.D.;  G.  R.  Ernst,  A.B.,  M.D., 

L.R.C.P.    London,    M.R.C.S.    England;    W.    H.    Neilson,   M.D.; 

J.  A.  Purtell,  M.D.;  F.  A.  Thompson,  M.D. 
Assistant  Professors:  R.  W.  Blumenthal,  M.D.;  D.  Bruins,  A.B.,  M.D.; 

L.  F.  Ruschhaupt,  B.S.,  M.D.;  H.  W.  Powers,  M.D. 
Instructor:  J.  Cavaney,  M.D. 
Pediatrics — 

Director  and  Professor:  L.  Boorse,  M.D. 

Associate  Professors:  G.  H.  Fellman,  M.D.;  A.  L.  Kastner,  M.D. 
Associate:   C.  J.  Becker,  M.D. 

Instructors:   G.  J.  Jurss,  M.D.;   S.  H.  Lippitt,  M.D. 
Clinical  Microscopy — 

Associate  Professor:  E.  F.  Barta,  B.S.,  M.D. 
Psychiatry — 

Director  and  Professor:  W.  F.  Becker,  M.D. 
Neurology — 

Associate  Professors:  W.  F.  Wegge,  M.D.;  A.  W.  Rogers,  M.D. 
Assistant  Professor:   M.  J.  Koch,  M.D. 
Psychology   and   Ethics — 
Lecturer:  Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J. 
Forensic  Medicine — 
Lecturer:  D.  Hopkinson,  M.D. 
Dermatology — 

Director  and  Professor:  R.  G.  Washburn,  B.S.,  M.D. 
Associate  Professor:   L.   Schiller,  M.D. 
Therapeutics — 

Associate    Professor:    J.    Lettenberger,    M.D. 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health — 
Lecturer:  E.  V.  Brumbaugh,  M.D. 
History  of  Medicine — 
Lecturer:   W.  H.  Washburn,  M.D. 
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MEDICINE 

The  work  in  this  department  begins  in  the  second  year,  with  the 
study  of  physical  diagnosis   (both  normal  and  clinical). 

A  didactic  course  in  contagious  diseases  is  given  at  the  end  of 
year. 

In  the  third  year  the  principles  and  fundamental  facts  in  med- 
icine are  taught  by  conferences,  recitations  and  quizzes,  the  class 
being  divided  into  sections.  The  students  are  in  daily  attend- 
ance in  the  dispensary  clinics,  where  a  special  effort  is  made  to  cor- 
relate the  fundamentals  of  the  first  two  years  with  their  clinical 
work.  At  this  time  the  student  is  made  to  see  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  laboratory  sciences  to  the  clinic.  The  taking  of  com- 
plete histories  is  especially  insisted  upon. 

The  work  of  the  fourth  year  consists  of  hospital  clinics  and  con 
ferences,  and  clinical  clerk  service  at  the  County  Hospital.  Each 
Senior  student  spends  over  one-third  of  the  entire  year  as  clinical 
clerk  in  medicine  at  the  hospital. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

A  course  in  general  -or  fundamental  psychology  is  given  as  a 
basis  for  accurate  and  correct  thinking  in  regard  to  all  the  biological 
studies  of  the  pre-medical  and  medical  courses,  as  well  as  of  the 
courses  in  ethics.    This  course  is  given  to  the  first  year  class. 

In  the  second  year  psychology  is  continued  by  elucidation  and 
proof  taken  from  the  facts  furnished  by  the  fundamental  medical 
sciences, — physics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  anatomy  (microscopic  and 
gross)   embryology,  physiology  and  bacteriology. 

The  general  principles  of  ethics  are  presented  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years  and  proven  with  a  view  to  giving  the  student  the  cor- 
rect basis  for  deciding  on  the  right  and  wrong  in  human  action. 

In  the  Senior  year  these  general  principles  are  applied  to  medical 
practice. 

COURSES  IN  THE  FIRST  YEAR. 

Psychology,  first  term,  Winter  quarter,  two  hours  each  week, 
total  11  hours.  Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,   S.  J. 

COURSES  IN  THE  SECOND  YEAR.* 

1.     Physical  Diagnosis.     Normal.     Spring  quarter,  22  hours. 

Dr.  Lettenberger. 

*In  numbering  the  courses,  a  number  is  given  to  each  separate 
course.  The  letter  D  after  the  number  designates  a  dispensary  course; 
C,  a  clinical  clerk  service;  H,  a  hospital  clinic. 
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1.     Contagious     Diseases.       Conferences     and     recitations.       Spring 

quarter,  22  hours.  Dr.   Dallwig. 

4.     Psychology,  Winter  quarter,  11  hours.  Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J. 

COURSES  IN  THE  THIRD  YEAR. 

ID  cont.     Physical  Diagnosis.     Fall  and   Winter  quarters,   38   hours. 

Dr.  Thompson. 

2  cont.     Throughout  the  year,  66  hours. 

Drs.    Ackermann,    Blumenthal,    Ruschhaupt,    Purtell,    Ernst,    Neilson, 
Ford. 

3.  Clinical  Microscopy.     Fall  Quarter.     75  hours.  Dr.  Barta. 
3D.     Dispensary  Service  in  Medicine,  each  student,  38  hours. 

Drs.  Thompson,  Purtell,  Ernst,  Neilson,  Ford,  Lettenberger. 

3  cont.     Conference  and  recitations  in  Therapeutics.     Fall  and  Win- 

ter quarters,  44  hours.  Dr.  Lettenberger. 

4.  Lectures    in    Neurology,    Winter   and   Spring    quarters,    22   hours. 

Drs.  Rogers,  Wegge. 
5D.     Dispensary  service  in  Nervous  Diseases,  each  student  16  hours. 

Drs.  Wegge,  Koch.] 

5H.  Clinic  on  Mental  Diseases  and  Psychiatry  at  Emergency  Hospital, 

each  student  16  hours.  Dr.  Becker. 

6.  Ethics,  one  hour  each  week,  11  hours. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J. 

7.  Conference  and  recitations  in  Dermatology,  two  hours  each  week, 
22  hours.  Dr.  Washburn. 

8.  Forensic  Medicine,  11  hours.  Dr.  Hopkinson. 

9.  Conference    and    recitations    in    Pediatrics,    throughout    the    yar, 
tw*o  hours  each  week,  66  hours. 

Drs.  Boorse,  Fellman  and  Kastner. 
9D.     Dispensary  service  in  Pediatrics,  each  student  38  hours. 

Drs.  Boorse,  Kastner,  Jurss,  Becker,  Lippitt. 

COURSES  IN  THE  FOURTH  YEAR. 

(All  at  Milwaukee  County  Hospital  except  as  noted.) 
IOC.     Conferences    and    bedside    clinics    in    medicine,    throughout    the 
year,  128  hours.     Drs.  Lettenberger,  Jermain,  Thompson,  Rusch- 
haupt,   Ernst,    Warfield. 
11C.     Conferences   and   bedside   clinics    in    pediatrics,    Home   for   De- 
pendent   Children,    24    hours. 

Drs.  Kastner,  Bruins. 
12C.     Conference!  and  bedside  clinics  in  nervous  diseases,  32  hours. 

Dr.  Wetfge. 
L3C.     Conference  and  Bedside  Clinics  at  County  Insane  Hospitals. 

Drs.  Becker,   Young. 
1  1.      Wardwork    (history   taking,    physical    and    laboratory   diagnosis), 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SURGERY. 

General  Surgery — 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  County  Hospital:  J.   L.  Yates,  Ph.B., 

M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 
Director   and   Professor   of   Senior   Surgery:    W.    C.    F.    Witte,   M.D., 

F.A.C.S. 
Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Director  of  the  Surgical 

Laboratories:    B.    F.    McGrath,   A.B.,   M.D.,   F.A.C.S. 
Associate  Professors:  C.  A.  Evans,  A.B.,  M.  D.,  F.A.C.S.;  F.  A.  Strat- 

ton,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.;  L.  C.  Tisdale,  M.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery:  H.  T.  Krisjanson,  A.B.,  M.  D., 

F.  A.  C.  S. 
Associate:  F.  B.  McMahon,  M.D. 
Assistant  Professor:  L.  A.  Furstenau,  M.D. 
Instructor:  P.  F.  Gaunt,  M.D. 

Proctology — 

Instructor:  J.  Donovan,  M.D. 
Genito- Urinary  and  Venereal — 

Director  and  Professor:  E.  A.  Fletcher,  M.D. 
Associate  Professor:  J.  C.  Sargent,  M.D. 
Roentgenologist:  H.  B.  Podlasky,  M.D. 

Orthopedic  Surgery — 

Director  and  Associate  Professor:  F.  J.  Gaenslen,  B.S.,  M.D. 

Ophthalmology — 

Director  and  Associate  Professor:  H.  J.  Heeb,  M.D. 

Associate  Professors:   G.  I.  Hogue,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.;   C.  Zimmermann, 

M.D.; 
Assistant    Professors:    E.    D.    Regan,    M.D.;    V.    A.    Chapman,    M.D.; 

I.   Franklin. 

Otology,  Rhinology  and  Laryngology — 

Director  and  Associate  Professor:  A.  G.  Kreutzer,  M.D. 

Associate  Professor:  C.  J.  Coffey,  M.A./M.D. 

Assistant  Professors:   S.  G.  Higgins,  B.S.,  M.D.;   C.  Messmer,  M.D.; 

E.  F.  Baur,  M.D. 
Instructors:  J.  E.  Guy,  M.D.;  W.  R.  Kennedy,  M.D. 

Stomatology — 

Lecturer:  M.  N.  Federspiel,  B.S.,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  F.A.C.S. 
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SURGERY. 

Second  Year. 

A  review  of  the  various  pathological  processes  that  affect  the 
body,  and  the  study  of  the  application  of  basic  surgical  principles 
to  pathological  conditions:  Demonstrations  and  practice  in  the  ap- 
plication of  bandages  and  splints.  Practical  work  in  minor  surgery 
in  the  dispensary. 

Third   Year. 

The  surgical  work  of  the  third  year  is  mainly  practical,  and 
consists  of  the  following  five  subjects  co-ordinated  under  one  head: 
(1)  Surgical  Anatomy,  (2)  Surgical  Pathology,  (3)  Operative  Sur- 
gery, (4)  The  Principles  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  (5)  Surgical 
Diseases.  This  course  is  conducted  throughout  the  school  year  and  is 
supplemented  by  continuous  clinical  experience  in  the  dispensary  and 
hospitals.  By  the  co-ordination  of  these  naturally  related  subjects, 
the  student  is  enabled  to  correlate  more  easily  each  subject  with  the 
whole  work. 

Surgical  Anatomy. 

This  consists  of  dissection  by  the  student,  demonstrations,  and 
recitations.  The  anatomy  is  studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  its  clinical 
application.  Thus,  surgical  diagnosis  and  surgical  treatment  are 
considered. 

Surgical  Pathology. 

This  work  is  done  mainly  on  unfixed  specimens  removed  at  oper- 
ation. The  object  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  pathological 
specimenes  as  they  are  met  by  the  physician  in  practice,  that  is,  in 
the  freshstate.  The  student  studies  the  gross  specimens,  demon- 
strates his  findings  and  makes  a  diagnosis.  The  gross  diagnosis  is 
checked  up  with  microscopical  sections  made  in  class  by  the  rapid 
freezing  method.  This  plan  of  studying  pathology  is  applied  in 
order  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  pathological  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operating  room.  Surgical  diagnosis  and  surgical  treat- 
ment are  also  discussed. 

Operative  Surgery. 

This  work  is  done  on  the  living  animal.  The  Surgical  laboratory 
is  conducted,  in  discipline  and  technic,  as  the  operating  roof  of  a 
first-class  hospital.  The  class  is  divided  into  operating  staffs.  A 
staff  consists  of  operator,  assistant,  sterile  nurse,  anesthetist,  non- 
sterile  nurse,  and  pathologist.  The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  approxi- 
mate, as  near  as  possible,  the  actual  work  of  the  doctor.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  operative  surgery  are  taught  and  practised, 
and  operations  on  various  parts  of  the  body  are  done  to  emphasize 
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these  principles.  Surgical  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology  and  diag- 
nosis are  considered.  The  students'  fitness  for  the  field  of  surgery 
is  noted  and  recorded  for  reference.  A  projecting  lantern  is  used 
during  operations. 

Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

The  principles  of  fractures  and  dislocations  are  taught  by  reci- 
tation and  demonstrations,  also  by  clinical  cases  whenever  they  are 
available. 

Surgical  Diseases. 

Ths  work  consists  of  assigned  lessons,  recitations,  and  demon- 
strations on  clinical  cases.  The  clinical  is  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  various  pathological  processes. 

Fourth  Year. 

The  work  during  the  fourth  year  is  almost  wholly  clinical.  Here 
again  the  related  laboratory  branches  are  applied  practically.  Ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  year  is  spent  by  the  student  as  clinical 
clerk  in  surgery  at  the  County  Hospital. 


COURSES  IN  THE  SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

I.     andaging,    Technic    of    Surgical    Examinations,    etc.      One    hour, 
each  week,  spring  quarter,  11  hours.  Dr.  Gaunt. 


COURSES    IN    THE   THIRD    YEAR. 

1.  Surgical  Anatomy  (cadaver) — one  month,  at  beginning  of  course 
in  Junior  Surgery,  entire  afternoon  three  days  a  week. 

Dr.   McGrath, 

2.  Surgical    Pathology — 1    hour    a    week,    beginning    after    Surgical 
Anatomy,  22  hours.  Dr.  McGrath. 

3.  Operative    Surgery    (living   animal) — 4   hours   a   week,   beginning 
after  Surgical  Anatomy,  60  hours.  Dr.  McGrath. 

4.  Principles  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations — 1  hour  a  week  for  two 
months,  8  hours.  Dr.  McGrath. 

5.  Surgical   Diseases — 22   hours.  Drs.   McGrath   and   Saltzstein 
6D.  Dispensary   service   in   surgery   each   student,   38   hours. 

Drs.  Furstenau,  Stratton,  Gaunt. 

7D,  Genito-urinary    and    venereal    diseases,    conferences    and    recita- 
tions.    Fall  and  Winter  quarters,  22  hours.  Dr.  Sargent. 
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8.  Eye,    conference    and    recitations,    Fall    and    Winter    quarters,    22 
8D.  Dispensary  service  in  Eye,  each  student,  59  hours. 

Drs.   Heeb,   Regan,  Chapman,  Zimmermann,   Franklin. 
hours.  Dr.  Heeb. 

9.  Ear,   Nose  and   Throat  conferences  and  recitations,  22  hours. 

Drs.   Coffey,   Higgins,   Kreutzer. 

9D.  Dispensary   service   in   Ear,   Nose   and   Throat,   each   student,    50 
hours.  Drs.  Coffey,  Kreutzer,  Messmer,  Baur,  Guy,  Kennedy. 

10.  Stomatology  lectures,  11  hours.  Dr.  Federspiel. 

11H.  Hospital   clinics   in    Surgery   at   Trinity   and    St.   Joseph's    Hos- 
pitals, 60  hours.  Drs.  Tisdale,  Stratton. 

12H.  X-Ray  lectures  and  recitations,  11  hours.  Dr.  Podlasky. 

COURSES  IN  THE  FOURTH  YEAR. 
(All  Courses  at  County  Hospital.) 

14C.  Conferences  and  bedside  clinics  in  surgery,  128  hours. 

Drs.  Yates,  Witte,  Kristjanson. 

15C.  Operative  clinics  in  surgery,  64  hours. 

Drs.  Yates,  Witte,  Kristjanson. 

15C.  Operative  clinics  in  surgery,  64  hours. 

Drs.  Yates,  Witte,  Kristjanson. 

16C.  Conferences  in  Surgery,  32  hours.  Dr.  Kristjanson. 

17C.  Conferences   and   bedside   and   operative   clinics   in   Orthopedics, 
64  hours.  Dr.  Gaenslen. 

18C.  Genito-urinary  clinic,  64  hours.  Dr.  Fletcher. 

19C.  Eye,  Ear  Nose  and  Throat  clinic,  38  hours. 

Drs.  Heeb,  Taugher,  Grove. 

20.     Ward  work  (history  taking,  physical  and  laboratory  diagnosis), 
128  hours. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNECOLOGY. 

Professor  and   Director:   M.  L.   Henderson,  M.D. 

Associate  Professors:  C.  M.  Echols,  M.D.,  M.  J.  Gallogly,  M.  D.,  J.  S. 

Thomas,  M.D. 
Associate:  G.  W.  Neilson,  M.D. 
Instructors:  K.  L.  Dallwig,  M.D.;  A.  Yaffe,  M.D. 
tanl  :   -I.  -I.    Burton,   M.D. 
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COURSES   IN  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Principles  of  Obstetrics,  one  hour  each  week,  Winter  and  spring 
quarters;  total  22  hours. 

Dr.  Dallwig. 

COURSES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  YEAR. 

1  cont.  Principles  of  Obstetrics,  two  hours  each  week.  Fall  and  Win- 
ter quarters,  44  hours.  Sixteen  hours  of  this  are  devoted  to 
abnormal  and  the  remainder  to  normal  obstetrics. 

Drs.  Gallogly  and  Henderson. 

2.  Gynecology.    Winter  and  Spring  quarters,  44  hours. 

Drs.   Echols,   Henderson,   Thomas. 

22D.  Dispensary  service  each  student,  38  hours. 

Drs.   Echols,    Henderson,   Thomas,    Dallwig. 

COURSES  IN  THE  FOURTH  YEAR. 

3H.  Students  must  attend  clinics  at  Trinity  and  Misericordia  Hos- 
pitals when  called.  They  must  also  attend  at  least  six  cases 
of  delivery  in  order  to  graduate  and  to  meet  the  State  Board  re- 
quirements. These  cases  will  be  supplied  through  Misericordia 
and   Trinity   Hospitals   and   our   outpatient   department. 

Drs.   Henderson,   Thomas,   Dallwig. 

4C.  Conferences,  bedside  and  operations  clinics  in  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  at  County  Hospital.     64  hours. 

Drs.   Henderson,   Thomas. 

5.  Ward  work  (history  taking,  physical  and  laboratory  diagnosis), 
56  hours.     County  Hospital. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
Conservatory  of  Music 
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OFFICERS. 

HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J President 

JOHN  P.  McNICHOLS,  S.  J Vice-President 

EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

TERENCE  H.  DEVLIN,  S.  J Regent 

LIBORIUS  SEMMANN .Dean 

FACULTY. 

PIANO. 

LIBORIUS  SEMMANN  EDNA  WILK,  Mus.B. 

ADAMS-BUELL  CORRINE  HOLLITZ,  Mus.B. 

ANTON  BUMBALEK,  Mus.B.  FLORENCE  JACOBSON,  Mus.B. 

JOHN  F.  CARRE  REGINA  RILEY 

FRANCES  FLAHERTY  MAMIE   BOOZ 

EDITH  PACKMAN  FLORENCE  DALLMANN-CLASEN 

MAY   CHRISTOPH  ELLA  FELDMEIER 

EMMA  FLEER,  Mus.B.  IRMA  SICHLING 

EMILY  H.  SILBER 


VOCAL. 

WILLIAM  WEGENER  LILLIAN    WATTS 

AGNES   SCHWARZROCK  MADGE  COE  EBERT 

SYLVIA  MUSIL 


VIOLIN. 

ALBERT  FINK  MARLE  SCHRUP 

GUSTAV  BACH  MAGDA   SCHMIDT 
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ORCHESTRAL    INSTRUMENTS. 

Competent  instructor  in  all  departments. 

CELLO. 

MISCHA  SEMASCHKO 

CLARINET  AND  SAXAPHONE. 

OSCAR  DOST 

MANDOLIN. 

R.    L.    DE    LORENZO 

GENERAL  MUSICAL  THEORY. 

ANTON   BUMBALEK 

HARMONY,  COUNTERPOINT,   COMPOSITION. 

LIBORIUS  SEMMANN  WILLIAM  DROBEGG 

UPTON  KEYBOARD  HARMONY. 

EDITH  PACKMAN 

ORCHESTRATION. 

WILLIAM   DROBEGG 

HISTORY    OF    MUSIC. 

LILLIAN   WATTS 

NORMAL   CLASS   FOR  PIANO   TEACHERS. 

LIBORIUS  SEMMANN 

NORMAL  CLASSES  FOR  VIOLIN  TEACHERS. 

ALBERT  FINK 

NORMAL  CLASSES  FOR  VOCAL  TEACHERS. 

LILLIAN   WATTS 

SIGHT   SINGING. 

LILLIAN   WATTS 

ENSEMBLE— INSTRUMENTAL— VOCAL. 

VARIOUS  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTY 

LANGUAGES. 

JOHN  FYANS 

ELOCUTION— PUBLIC    SPEAKING— DRAMATIC    ART. 

ANTHONY  ZAVADIL  ELSIE  TREIS,  B.D.A. 
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LOCATION. 

The  new  Conservatory  building  is  beautifully  situated  at  1505 
Grand  Avenue,  on  the  corner  of  Fifteenth  Street  and  Grand  Avenue, 
and  is  the  old  palatial  John  Plankinton  residence  which  has  been 
converted  into  an  ideal  home  of  art. 

It  is  located  one  square  south  from  the  Wells-Farewell,  and  the 
Clybourn  Street  cars,  and  four  squares  from  the  Twelfth  Street  and 
Eleventh  Street-Eleventh  Avenue  lines.  Patrons  can  easily  reach 
the  Conservatory  from  any  part  of  the  city,  and  from  the  various 
railroad  stations,  as  all  the  car  lines  transfer  to  either  the  Wells  or  the 
Clybourn  lines.  The  building  is  within  walking  distance  of  the  Public 
Library  and  the  Museum. 

BUILDINGS. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  Conservatory  are  the  business  office,  the 
Dean's  office,  the  reception  room,  the  faculty  rest  room,  a  dramatic 
art  room  and  two  studios.  The  second  floor  of  the  building  has  eight 
studios  and  the  Regent's  office.  On  the  third  floor  are  a  recital  hall 
and  six  studios. 

THE  FACULTY. 

The  faculty  includes  all  the  well-known  instructors  who  com- 
posed it  during  the  last  year.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  University 
to  secure  and  retain  not  only  thorough  musicians,  but  also  careful  and 
experienced  instructors.  "Not  numbers,  but  quality,"  has  been  her 
motto;  for  she  realizes  that  only  experienced,  practical  teachers  can 
attain  results  satisfactory  to  students  and  patrons. 

ADMISSION. 

Students  enter  the  Conservatory  either  as  Regular  or  as  Special 
students.  Regular  students,  who  may  or  may  not  have  professional 
intentions,  pursue  a  prescribed  course,  as  candidates  for  a  certificate 
or  diploma.  Special  students,  i.  e.,  students  who  do  not  wish  to  pur- 
sue the  full  course  of  study,  elect  the  work  they  intend  to  pursue.  No 
certificate  nor  diploma  is  given  to  Special  students.  All  students 
come  under  the  discipline  of  the  University. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Marquette  Conservatory  is  a  graded  school.  This  grading 
in  our  school  of  music  makes  it  possible  for  parents  and  students  to 
know  at  all  times  the  exact  standing  and  progress  of  the  students.     It 
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is,  moreover,  an  incentive  for  earnest  students  to  more  rapid  progress 
and  advancement.     There  are  three  regular  courses: 

1.  The  Grade  School  Course. 

2.  The  Academic  Course. 

3.  The  Collegiate  Course. 

I.— THE  GRADE  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

This  course  contains  eight  grades.  On  entering  the  Conservatory 
each  applicant  will,  after  a  careful  examination,  be  assigned  to  his  or 
her  proper  grade. 

Furthermore,  at  the  end  of  the  year  each  individual  student  is 
obliged  to  pass  an  examination  before  an  appointed  committee.  The 
committee  decides  by  vote  whether  a  student  is  to  pass  into  the  next 
grade. 

There  are  several  examination  committees  in  each  department. 
They  are   selected  from   the   Faculty. 

It  will  be  of  special  interest  to  diligent  and  talented  pupils  to 
know  that  two  and  even  three  grades  can  be  made  in  one  year. 

II.— THE   ACADEMIC   COURSE. 

After  completing  the  Grade  School,  pupils  may  enter  the  Academic 
Course,  which  has  two  distinct  divisions: 

A. — Teachers'  Certificate  Course  (Licentiate,  Associate.) 
B. — The  Diploma  Course. 

The  student  may  choose  either  of  these  courses,  but  in  making  the 
choice,  should  be  guided  by  natural  talent,  and  professional  work  of 
the  future. 

The  Academic  Course  generally  requires  two  years  for  comple- 
tion. At  the  completion  of  either  course,  the  student  will,  after  a 
successful  examination,  graduate  from  the  Conservatory,  receiving 
either  a  Teachers'  Certificate  or  a  diploma,  according  to  the  course 
followed. 

III.— THE  COLLEGIATE  COURSE. 

Students  who  desire  may  then  enter  the  Collegiate  Course — a 
Post  Graduate  Course — which  leads  either  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music,  or  to  the  Artists'  diploma.  This  course  requires  two  years 
for  completion. 

An  outline  of  all  these  courses  is  given  in  this  catalogue.  Further 
information  at  the  Conservatory. 
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DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Conservatory  has  the  following  departments:  The  Instrumen- 
tal, Vocal,  Theoretical,  the  Normal,  the  Post-Graduate,  the  Public 
School  Music  Departments,  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Art,  and 
the  Opera  Department.     These  departments  are  open  to  all  students. 

A  most  thorough  Preparatory  Department  will  be  maintained  to 
train  students  from  the  very  beginning,  and  to  fit  them  properly  for 
more  advanced  work.  The  attention  of  prospective  patrons  is  earn- 
estly called  to  the  importance  of  preliminary  work.  The  failure  of  so 
many  beginners  in  Music  can  in  most  cases  be  traced  to  poor  founda- 
tions laid  under  incompetent  instructors. 

The  Conservatory  has  added  to  the  Preparatory  Department,  a 
Kindergarten  and   a   Chorus   Class  for   young   children. 

I.— INSTRUMENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

A.  Piona     Students  in  this  section  will  be  required  to  study  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  standard  compositions  of  the  leading  ex- 
ponents of  the  principal  musical  epochs  from  Bach  to  the  present  day. 

OUTLINE  OF   PIANO  COURSE. 

Grades  1,  2,  3.       Instruction  books  are  chosen  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual requirements  of  each  student. 

Studies:  Lemoine,  Koehler,  Loeschhorn,  Duvernoy  and  Doehring. 
Sonatinas    and    Pieces:    Clementi,    Kuhlau,    Gurlitt,    Kullak,    Rei- 

necke,  and  others. 

Grades  4,  5.       Exercises:  Biehl. 

Etudes:  Krause,  Burgmueller,  Czerny  and  Heller.  Little  Pre- 
ludes and  Two-part  Inventions  by  Bach. 

Sonatas  and  Pieces:  Clementi,  Hadyn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn, 
Schubert,  Grieg,  Gade,  Kaun,  MacDowell,  and  others. 

Grades  6,  7,  8. 

Etudes:  Cramer-Buelow,  Czerny,  Clementi  Gradus  ad  Parnas- 
sum,  Kullak  Octave  Studies,  Two  and  Three-part  Inventions,  and  a 
Prelude  and  Fugue  by  Bach. 

Sonatas:  Mozart  and  some  of  the  easier  ones  by  Beethoven. 

Concertos:  Mozart,  Field. 

Piecei:  Schubert,  Schumann,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin, 
Grieg,   Kaun,  MacDowell  and   others. 
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ACADEMIC  COURSE. 
Teachers'  Certificate  Course. 

Grades   1,   2.     Exercises   Czerny.      Studies:    Czerny,  Jensen,   Henselt, 

dementi's  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  Bach  Preludes  and  Fugues. 

Sonatas  of  moderate  difficulty  by  Beethoven  and  others. 

Pieces:  Chopin,  Schumann,  Grieg,  Liszt,  Moszkowski,  and  others. 

Concertos:  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  and  others. 

Students  in  this  course  are  expected  to  perform  in  the  Practice 
recitals.     (See  Normal  Course  page  246.) 

DIPLOMA   COURSE. 

Grades  1,  2.     Exercises:  Czerny,  Haberbier-Schytte. 

Etudes  dementi's  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  Chopin,  Henselt,  Bach 

Preludes  and  Fugues. 

Sonatas  and  Pieces:  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Debussy  and  others. 
Concertos:  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Moscheles,  Grieg,  and  others. 
Students  in  this  course  must  appear  in  the  public  recitals. 

B.  Violin  The  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  department  is 
based  upon  the  most  improved  modern  methods.  The 
students  are  taught  with  special  reference  to  their  individual  require- 
ments and  advanced  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  their  talent  and 
diligence. 

The  student  is  taught  at  the  very  outset  how  to  derive  the  great- 
est benefit  from  his  or  her  study  periods,  thereby  eliminating  much 
arduous  effort.  Students  in  this  section  will  be  given  opportunity  for 
orchestra  practice. 

What  is  said  concerning  the  Violin  applies  equally  to  the  Violin- 
Cello. 

OUTLINE  OF  VIOLIN  COURSE. 

Grades   1,  2,   3.     Methods   and   Etudes:    Wichtl,   Sevcik,   Ries,   Wohl- 
fahrt,  and  Mazas. 
Easy  Sonatinas  and  Soli. 

Grades  4,  5.     Technics  and  Etudes  by  Sevcik,  Dont,  Mazas,  Kreutzer 
and  Fiorillo. 
Sonatas  and  Concertos  by  Handel,  Viotti,  Rode,  and  others. 

Grades  6,  7,  8.     Technics  by  Sevcik   (continued),  Etudes  by  Kneisel, 
Rovelli. 

Sonatas:  Beethoven  and  others. 
Concertos:  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Bach,  and  others. 
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ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

Teachers'   Certificate   Course. 

Grades  1,  2.     Caprices:  Rode,  Dont. 

Concertos:  Bruch,  Spohr,  Vieuxtemps,  Wieniawski. 

Diploma  Course. 

Grades  1,  2.     Caprices  by  Paganini,  Wieniawski   (L'ecole  Moderne), 

Petri,  Sauret. 

Sonatas:  Bach,  Leclair. 

Concertos  by  Saint  Saens,  Spohr,  Ernest,  Paganini,  Tschaikowsky, 
and  miscellaneous  compositions  of  the  more  difficult  grades. 

C.  Wind  Instruments  This  section  includes  the  so-called  wood 
instruments — The  Flute,  the  Piccolo,  the 
Carinet,  the  Oboe  and  the  Bassoon,  as  also  the  brass  instruments — 
the  Cornet,  the  Trombone,  the  Tuba,  and  the  Baritone,  Alto  and 
Tenor  Horns.  Instructors  have  been  chosen  for  this  section,  so  im- 
portant in  a  University,  who  are  specialists  in  preparing  students  for 
band  and  orchestra  work.  The  University  has  a  splendid  Brass  Band 
and  Orchestra,  in  which  students  have  opportunity  for  training  and 
experience. 

H._VOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  instructors  in  this  department  have  been  chosen  principally 
for  their  ability  in  the  building  up  and  placing  of  the  voice.  Correct 
breathing,  proper  interpretation,  good  diction  will  at  all  times  be  in- 
sisted upon. 

For  the  vocal  student  a  knowledge  of  French,  German  and  Italian 
is  highly  desirable.  Those  wishing  to  take  up  these  languages  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  For  this  purpose  the  regular  language 
instructors  of  the  University  are  available. 

OUTLINE  OF  VOCAL  COURSE. 

Grades   1,  2,   3.     Systematic  course   of  breathing.     Voice   placement, 
Tone     production.       Mathilda     Marchesi,     Concone,     Sieber,    and 
others. 
Songs  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  student. 

Grades  4,  5,  6.  Solfeggio,  and  songs  selected  from  the  works  of  the 
best  masters  according  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  student. 
Concone,  Leutken,  Vaccia,  and  others. 

Grades  7,  8.     Solfeggio   (continued).     Lamperti   Studies  in  Bravura. 
Songs:    Schubert,    Schumann,    Grieg,    Franz,    and    others;    Arias 
from   the  oratorios  of   Handel,  Haydn,   Mendelssohn,  and  others. 
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ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

Teachers'  Certificate  Course. 
Grades    1,   2.     Songs   by    Schubert,    Schumann,    Liszt,    Wolfe,    Loewe 
and  Brahms. 

Soli  from  the  Wagner  and  Berlioz  Operas,  and  others. 
Proficiency  in  sight-reading  is  required  in  this  course. 

III.— THEORETICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  offers  the  student  a  thorough  training  in  all  the 
branches  necessary  to  the  composer  and  to  the  real  musician,  such  as 
Elementary  Theory,  Harmony,  Modulation,  Counter-point,  Canon  and 
Fugue,  and  Free  Composition. 

IV.— UPTON  KEYBOARD  HARMONY. 

The  object  of  the  Upton  Keyboard  harmony  is  to  give  something 
of  practical  value  to  the  student.  In  this  course  harmony  is  applied 
to  the  keyboard,  all  the  work  is  done  at  the  instrument. 

The  course  was  introduced  in  Milwaukee  when  Marquette  Uni- 
versity, in  1916,  engaged  Mr.  Upton  to  teach  keyboard  harmony  in 
its  music  department.  Mr.  Upton  gave  several  public  demonstrations 
of  what  his  pupils  can  do.  These  demonstrations  were  attended  by 
some  of  Milwaukee's  leading  musicians.  They  found  the  work  of  such 
an  unusual  order  that  they  immediately  formed  classes  at  Marquette 
and  studied  with  Mr.  Upton  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 

The  method  is  so  simple  that  a  child  of  average  intelligence 
can  easily  grasp  it.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  see  what  the  children 
can  do,  even  after  only  a  year  of  study.  They  can  play  their  little 
compositions  in  any  key  asked  for  by  an  audience;  they  can  modulate 
from  any  key  to  any  other  key;  they  transpose  readily;  are  able  to 
recognize  and  indicate  the  most  complicated  rhythms. 

The  method  is  not  only  a  simple  way  of  studying  harmony,  but 
is  also,  as  a  well  known  musician  wrote  us,  "A  wonderful  mental  dis- 
cipline, bringing  into  active  play,  through  the  ear,  eye  and  fingers, 
those  faculties  which  make  for  a  finished  musicianship." 

Mr.  Upton  was  at  Marquette  Conservatory  for  two  years,  until 
his  Chicago  classes  increased  so  that  they  could  not  be  handled  by  his 
assistants  alone,  and  he  had  to  devote  all  his  time  to  them.  Key- 
board harmony  is  taught  at  Marquette  Conservatory  by  one  of  Mr. 
Upton's  foremost  students,  Miss  Edith  Packman,  She  was  his  as- 
sistant at  the  Conservatory  in  1917,  and  upon  his  recommendation 
succeeded  him. 
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V.— THE   NORMAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Normal  Course  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Vocal  Teachers. 

This  course  has  been  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  as  recom- 
mended by  the  national  "Association  of  Presidents  of  State  Music 
Teacher's  Associations"  and  the  "Wisconsin  Music  Teacher's  Asso- 
ciation." In  accordance  with  their  recommendations  two  classes  of 
Teacher's  Certificates  are  issued,  the  Licentiate  and  the  Associate. 

Students  taking  this  course  are  required  to  teach  in  the  Normal 
Department  for  three  years,  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher.  Lec- 
tures on  theoretical  and  practical  points  in  teaching  are  given  in 
connection  with  this  course. 

At  the  end  of  each  year,  candidates  must  take  a  written  and  oral 
examination;  at  the  completion  of  each  course  they  must  bring  pupils 
of  their  private  class  to  demonstrate  their  ability  as  a  teacher. 

Only  advanced  students  may  take  these  courses. 

VI.— DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    MUSIC. 

This  important  department  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Miss  Lillian  Watts,  who  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  leading 
exponent  of  her  specialty  in  this  country.  The  pupils  of  Miss  Watts 
are  to  be  found  in  responsible,  high-  salaried  positions  in  all  parts  of 
the  States. 

Individual  instruction  being  the  feature  of  this  department,  it  is 
possible  to  complete  the  course  in  less  time,  and  with  a  better  grasp  of 
the  problems  involved,  than  where  class  lessons  is  the  method. 

Credit  is  given  for  efficient  music  work  previously  done  under 
competent  teachers. 

Through  practice  teaching,  which  is  acquired  in  the  City  Schools, 
a  practical  knowledge  of  school  room  conditions  is  acquired  and  starts 
our  graduates  with  five  months  actual  teaching  experience  to  their 
credit. 

The  courses  of  this  department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
three  classes  of  students: 

First — Of  those  who  desire  to  become  Supervisors  and  Special 
Teachers  of  Music  in  the  Normal,  High  and  Graded  Schools. 

Second — Of  Grade  Teachers,  to  whom  a  course  is  offered  to  assist 
them  to  readily  grasp  and  to  carry  out  with  facility  the  work  outlined 
by  the  regular  Supervisor  of  Music. 

Third — Of  students  who  may  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  Tone  Production,  Enunciation,  Sight  Reading  and  other 
essentials  of  good  singing. 
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The  regular  lessons  in  this  course  include  the  study  of: 

1.  Psychology — An  understanding  of  the  nature  and  development 
of  intellect  and  character  during  childhood  and  adolescence. 

2.  Pedagogy — Principles — Methods  and  Presentation. 

3.  Voice — The  principles  of  correct  tone  production,  breath  con- 
trol, position.  An  understanding  of  the  child  voice,  the  maturing 
voice,  the  monotone,  and  the  speaking  voice. 

4.  Methods — Complete  graded  outlines,  with  lesson  plans,  from 
the  primary  grade  through  the  high  school  course,  containing  a  logical 
development  of  the  melodic,  harmonic  and  rhythmic  construction  of 
music,  applicable  to  any  system  of  text  books.  Practice  teaching. 
The  use  of  the  baton  and  chorus  directing. 

5.  Sight  Singing — Ear  training,  dictation,  the  intelligent  uniting 
of  time  and  tone  in  all  keys  and  rhythms. 

6.  Part  Singing — Proper  classifying  of  voices.  Care  of  the  ma- 
turing voice.     The  balance  and  blending  parts. 

7.  Musical  Appreciation — 

(a)  Analysis  of  the  Rhythmic  and  Melodic  Construction  of  Song 
Material — A  thorough  understanding  of  the  elements  of  song. 

(b)  Graded  Song  Material — Supplementary  songs  not  found  in 
the  text  books.  Careful  attention  to  rhythm,  intonation,  enunciation, 
phrasing  and  expression. 

(c)  Works  of  the  classic  and  modern  composers. 

8.  History  of  Music  and  General  Musical  Theory — See  page  249. 

9.  Special  Problems  of  Supervisors. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  SUPERVISORS'  COURSE 

(a)  High  School  Diploma  or  its  equivalent  in  an  accepted  school. 

(b)  Ability  to  play  at  sight  the  average  School  songs. 

(c)  Sufficient  knowledge  of  voice  culture  to  use  the  voice  prop- 
erly and  to  sing  artistically. 

Deficiency  in  any  of  the  above  requirements  may  be  remedied  by 
study  in  any  other  departments  of  the  School. 

It  is  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  this  department  to  know 
that  Marquette  University  offers  students  in  this  Department  oppor- 
tunity to   advance  themselves   in   various   studies   of  the   University 
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classes.  Language  classes,  for  instance,  in  English,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish  will  be  arranged  to  accommodate  Public  School 
teachers.  Classes  of  the  Economics  Department  will  also  be  open  to 
these  students.  For  further  information  confer  with  the  head  of  this 
Department  or  with  the  Dean  of  the  Conservatory. 

VII.— POST-GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

All  students  who  have  received  the  Conservatory's  Diplomas  and 
possess  a  High  School  Diploma  or  its  equivalent,  will  be  eligible  for 
the  Post-Graduate  Course,  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music  (Mus.B.).  This  course  ordinarily  requires  two  years'  addi- 
tional and  eminently  satisfactory  work,  both  in  the  student's  specialty 
and  in  the  theoretical  branches. 

One  year's  study  of  the  Dramatic  Art  is  of  obligation  to  regular 
students  in  the  vocal  department,  and  a  course  in  Psychology  to  all 
candidates  for  this  degree. 

The  candidates  must  have  appeared  creditably  at  least  twice  dur- 
ing the  last  year  in  public  recitals.  In  addition  to  this  they  must  give 
one  individual  public  recital,  and  also  present  two  original  composi- 
tions, one  vocal,  the  other  instrumental,  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

Course  in  Artistic  Piano  Playing. 

The  requirements  of  this  course  are  the  same  as  those  for  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  except  that  no  advanced  study  in 
Theoretical  studies  is  required.    This  course  does  not  lead  to  a  Degree. 

VIII.— DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAMATIC  ART. 
The  Art  of  Expression. 

This  department  is  open  to  all  students,  Special  and  Regular.  It 
must  be  evident,  however,  that  dramatic  art  is  particularly  important 
to  students  in  the  Vocal  Department.  Voice  Culture  and  the  Art  of 
Expression  must  go  hand  in  hand,  to  accomplish  satisfactory  results 
in  singing.  This  is  particularly  true  for  those  who  wish  later  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  public  concert  singing. 

Marquette  University  has  always  laid  much  stress  on  the  Art  of 
Expression,  Oratory  and  the  Drama,  and  now  that  she  has  added  her 
own  Department  in  this  art  her  efforts  of  the  past  in  these  branches 
must  be  increased  to  effect  even  greater  results. 

Practical  training  and  creative  work  are  the  foundation  of  all  the 
courses  in  the  Dramatic  Art  Department.  The  work  of  each  student 
IB  selected  according  to  the  aim  in  studying.  Each  student  is  given 
a  method,  not  of  imitation  and  mechanical  analysis,  but  of  a  direct 
USC  of  his  own  creative  powers.  The  controlling  principle  is  the 
development  of  individuality. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

History  of  Music. 

To  receive  the  full  benefit  of  this  study,  a  knowledge  of  general 
history  is  desirable.  This  subject  is  handled  in  lecture  form.  An  out- 
line of  the  development  of  music  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
age  will  be  presented  in  clear,  concise  lectures  of  forty  minutes  dura- 
tion. The  study  of  the  History  of  Music  is  obligatory  for  all  Regular 
students  aiming  at  a  diploma  or  certificate.  For  them  the  fee  is 
nominal.     Outsiders  may  enter  the  class  at  a  slightly  higher  tuition. 

General  Musical  Theory. 

The  instruction  in  General  Musical  Theory  will  also  be  given 
in  lecture  form,  and  will  embrace  the  following  subjects:  Properties 
of  Tones,  Time-Values;  the  Modes,  Signatures,  Musical  Terms,  In- 
tervals, Triads,  and  Seventhchords,  the  different  forms  and  plurisig- 
nificance  of  the  latter — the  Orchestra.  All  students  possessing  a 
grammar  school  education  will  be  eligible.  This  study  is  also  obliga- 
tory in  all  regular  courses. 

Study  of  Verse. 

For  the  convenience  of  students,  especially  those  of  the  vocal  de- 
partment, a  lecture  course  in  verification  will  be  given. 

Vocal  students  will  readily  conceive  the  value  of  this  course,  as  it 
teaches  an  essential  part  in  the  study  of  song,  its  word  structure. 

Ensemble  Classes — Piano. 

The  music  employed  in  these  classes  consists  of  arrangements  of 
the  most  important  orchestral  works,  and,  besides  offering  valuable 
reading  practice,  serves  to  increase  the  student's  knowledge  of  such 
musical  literature  as  is  essential  to  the  cultured  musician. 

Ensemble  Classes — Vocal. 

These  classes  are  for  more  advanced  students,  and  their  usefulness 
is  apparent  without  further  explanation.  Students  in  the  vocal  course 
are  obliged  to  attend  these  classes. 

Ensemble  Classes — Chamber  Music. 

Instrumental  students  who  have  acquired  greater  proficiency  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  studying-  the  highly  important  composi- 
tions of  Chamber  Music  Literature. 

Orchestra,   Band   and   Mandolin   Club   Practice. 

Students  sufficiently  advanced  will  be  admitted  into  the  Band, 
Orchestra  or  Mandolin  Club.  These  musical  organizations  have  at- 
tained a  high  standard  and  afford  excellent  opportunity  to  ambitious 
students  to  perfect  themselves  in  playing  instrumental  concert  music. 
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Student  Recitals. 

Special  students  may,  and  Regular  students  must,  upon  request  of 
their  teacher,  take  part  in  public  or  semi-public  Student  Recitals, 
which  will  be  given  regularly  during  the  course  of  the  school  year. 
These  recitals  tend  to  give  confidence  and  finish  in  public  perform- 
ances. Ability  to  perform  in  public  is  not  only  a  valuable  but  an 
essential  asset  to  the  professional  musician. 

All  students  of  the  Conservatory  are  expected  to  attend  these 
recitals. 

Faculty  Concerts. 

During  the  school  season  a  number  of  Faculty  Concerts  will  be 
given  to  which  Conservatory  students  will  have  free  admission,  except 
to  the  artists'  series.     These  concerts  are  of  high  educational  value. 

Opportunity  for  Hearing  Music. 

Milwaukee  probably  offers  more  opportunity  for  hearing  good 
music  than  any  city  of  its  size  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  local 
organizations,  which  from  time  to  time  present  the  great  choral  works 
of  the  masters,  practically  all  the  great  artists,  orchestras  and  opera 
companies  appearing  in  this  country,  visit  Milwaukee.  Students  are 
expected  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 

CREDITS. 

Credits  will  be  given  for  all  work  properly  done  before  entering 
the  Conservatory. 

Statements. 

Students  on  leaving  the  institution  will  receive  at  their  request  a 
Statement  as  to  the  time  spent  at  the  Conservatory  and  the  ground 
covered  during  this  time. 

Private  Examination. 

Those  who  desire  it,  can  arrange  for  a  private  examination  by 
one  of  the  head  teachers,  who  will  give  his  judgment  as  to  their  talent 
and  ability  to  advance  in  the  musical  profession.  The  fee  is  $2.50, 
which  sum  will  be  credited  to  the  applicant's  account,  in  the  event  of 
his  entering  the  Conservatory. 

Piano  Practice. 

Practice  pianos  have  been  installed  in  the  Conservatory  for  the 
convenience  of  students. 

Rooming  and  Hoarding. 

Students  living  at  a  distance  from  their  home  will  be  assisted  in 
finding  room  and  board  accommodations  in  good  families  at  reasonable 
rates.  As  the  institution  has  the  welfare  of  all  such  students  at  heart, 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  this  offer. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

I. — Instrumental    Department. 

A.  Piano — Piano  Playing — Grade  and  Academic  Courses;  General 
Musical  Theory;  Harmony,  two  years'  course;  History  of  Music. 
Candidates  must  be  prepared  to  perform  five  compositions  in- 
cluding a  Sonata  and  a  Concerted  number. 

B.  Violin  and  other  Orchestral  Instruments. 
Instrumental  Specialty — Grade  and  Academic  Courses. 
General  Musical  Theory;  Harmony,  two  years'  course. 

Piano  playing,  Grade  3;   Orchestral  practice;   History  of  Music. 

II. — Vocal   Department. 

Grade  and  Academic  Courses,  General  Musical  Theory;  Har- 
mony, two  years'  course;  History  of  Music;  Piano  playing,  Grade  3; 
Ensemble  singing. 

Candidate  must  be  prepared  to  perform  five  compositions,  includ- 
ing an  Aria  from  an  Oratorio  or  Opera. 

III. — Theoretical  Department. 

General  Musical  Theory;  Harmony,  complete  course,  individual 
instruction;  History  of  Music;  considerable  proficiency  in  piano  play- 
ing. 

A  Certificate  will  be  given  those  students  who  pass  a  successful 
examination  in  this  course.  To  receive  a  Diploma  the  candidate  must 
also  present  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  two  com- 
positions, one  vocal,  the  other  instrumental.  One  of  these  must  con- 
tain fugal  or  other  contrapuntal  devices.  Upon  request  of  the  Board, 
either  one  or  both  of  these  compositions  will  be  given  public  perform- 
ance. 

IV. — Public   School   Music   Department. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  candidates  must  take  a  written  and  oral 
examination.     (See  page  246,  VI.) 

V. — The  Normal  Department. 

Licentiate   Course. 
Candidates  for  the  Licentiate  Certificate  must  be  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  teaching  material  of  the  first  four  grades,  and  must 
be  well  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  piano  teaching. 

Associate  Certificate. 

Entrance  requirements:  High  School  Certificate  or  its  equivalent; 
the  certificate  of  our  Grade  School  Course  in  Music. 

Candidates  for  the  Associate  Certificate  must  have  a  more  ad- 
vanced knowledge  of  Pedadogy,  must  have  taken  a  course  in  simple 
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counterpoint  and  be  familiar  with  teaching  material  for  ALL  grades. 
Furthermore,  a  course  in  Psychology  is  required. 

Candidates  for  either  certificate  must  possess  a  certificate  of  the 
Theory  of  Music  and  the  History  of  Music  classes,  and  must  have 
taken  the  regular  harmony  course.  The  regular  examination  in  piano- 
playing,  as  given  on  page  251  is  also  required  for  either  certificate. 

VI. — Department  of  Dramatic  Art. 

Courses. 
There  are  four  courses  in  this  department. 

1.  Preparatory  Course  for  Juniors:  Three  years. 

2.  Certificate  Course:  Three  years. 

3.  Diploma  Course:  Two  years. 

4.  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Dramatic  Art:  Two  years. 

After  the  completion  of  the  three-year  Course,  a  Certificate  in 
the  Art  of  Expression  or  Elocution  will  be  given;  after  the  completion 
of  the  five-year  course,  a  Piploma  in  Dramatic  Art. 

There  is  also  a  Special  Course  in  Public  Speaking  for  business  and 
professional  men. 

Certificate  Course. 

First  Year — Fundamental  principles  of  expression;  training  of  the 
voice;  development  of  delivery. 

Second  Year — Elements  of  vocal  and  pantomimic  expression. 

Third  Year — Psychology  of  expression.  Problems  in  reading, 
speaking  and  interpretation. 

Diploma  Course. 

First  Year — Imagination,  and  Dramatic  Instinct. 

Second  Year — Dramatic  Problems;  (1)  Dramatic  Rehearsal;  (2) 
Stage  Business;  (3)  Characterization;  Histrionic  Expression:  Bur- 
lesque, Farce,  Comedy,  Drama,  Tragedy. 

Bachelor    Degree    Course. 

All  students  who  have  received  the  Conservatory's  Diploma  in 
Dramatic  Art  and  possess  a  High  School  Diploma  or  its  equivalent, 
are  eligible  for  the  Bachelor  Degree  Course.  This  course  requires 
two  years'  additional  and  eminently  satisfactory  work,  and  consists  of: 

First  Year — Relationship  of  Mind,  Voice  and  Body. 

Second  Year — Art  Lectures  and  Philosophy  of  Expression. 

Note — The  last  year  of  study  in  the  students'  specialty — in  the 
Vocal,  Instrumental  or  Dramatic  Art  Departments — must  be  spent 
with  one  of  the  head  teachers  of  the  respective  departments. 

Numbers  performed  in  the  Grade  examinations  are  not  accepted 
in  the   Final   examinations. 

In  addition  to  all  other  requirements  a  regular  and  uninterrupted 
attendance  at  lessons  and  classes  will  be  demanded. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

All  students,  upon  entering  the  school,  pledge  themselves  to  the 
following   rules   and   regulations: 

Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance  for  each  term  of  ten  weeks. 
The  school  year  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  ten  weeks  each.  Pay- 
ments are  to  be  made  at  the  Conservatory  Office,  1505  Grand  Avenue. 

All  fees  for  the  year  1920-1921  are  subject  to  change  in  subsequent 
years.  Lessons  omitted  through  the  student's  fault  will  not  be  made 
good. 

Lessons  falling  on  legal  holidays  will  be  made  up  at  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  teacher.     Money  will  not  be  refunded  for  such  lessons. 

Deductions  are  not  made  for  occasional  absences  due  to  illness  or 
other  causes.  In  cases  of  protracted  illness,  when  due  notice,  accom- 
panied by  a  physician's  certificate,  is  given  the  Secretary,  the  lessons 
will  be  made  up  at  the  convenience  of  the  teacher.  This  provision 
does  not  apply  to  class  lessons  omitted  by  students. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year,  yet  it  is 
most  desirable  to  have  them  enter  the  Conservatory  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year. 

Students  are  not  accepted  for  a  shorter  period  than  a  full  term  of 
ten  weeks. 

Students  entering  classes  must  remain  in  the  same  until  the  end  of 
the  school  year. 

Special  students  may  select  their  own  teachers.  Regular  students 
may  do  so,  when  this  is  possible.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  advisable 
to  consult  with  the  Dean. 

Students  must  positively  be  punctual  at  lessons,  or  suffer  a  corre- 
sponding loss  of  time. 

No  teacher  is  empowered  to  excuse  from  classes  or  lessons. 

Visitors  are  not  permitted  to  be  present  at  lessons. 

Regular  students  will  not  be  allowed  to  give  their  musical  services 
at  any  public  entertainment  without  the  consent  of  the  Management. 

A  complete  record  must  be  kept  by  Regular  students  of  all  com- 
positions studied  during  their  attendance  at  the  Conservatory. 

Such  students  must  be  prepared  to  present  their  record  upon  the 
request  of  the  Management. 

The  Management  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  a  student  at  any 
time  for  lack  of  talent,  misbehavior,  or  any  other  valid  reason.  Cul- 
pability on  the  part  of  the  tudent  will  exclude  the  return  of  tuition 
fees. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
Training  School  for  Nurses 
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OFFICERS. 

REV.  H.  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J .  .President 

DR.   HENRY   L.   BANZHAF Secretary 

DELPHINE  HINES,  R.  N Superintendent 

PHYSICIANS  TO  THE  SCHOOL 

L.  F.  JERMAIN,  M.D.  J.  A.  PURTELL,  M.D. 

FACULTY 

DELPHINE  HINES,  R.N. 
Superintendent 

ANNA  L.  EITEL,  R.N. 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

FLORENCE   MASON,  R.N. 
Night  Supervisor. 

BESSIE    KETTLESON  HELEN    O'NEIL,   R.N. 

LOUISE    HERATY,    R.N.  ELIZABETH    BLAKE,    R.N. 

ALICE  NORTON,  R.N.  MABELLE  M.  ZWECK,  R.N. 

Supervisors  of  Operating  Rooms. 

LOUISE  E.  STEVENS,  R.N.  FLORENCE  BIRKHOLZ,  R.N. 

MARGARET  SHEEDY  TERESA  TONER,  R.N. 

Floor   Supervisors. 

MRS.  HELEN  WEST  CHAMBERLAIN 
Dietitian 

JESSIE   WIEMAN 
Lecturer  on  Dietetics 

MARGARET  TIMMONS,   R.N.  ANNA   HABERMAN,   R.N. 

FRANCES  KNOBLAUCH,  R.N.      MYRTLE  ROSENFELDT,  R.N. 

Anesthetists. 

EDGAR  J.  CRAITE,  M.D. 
Interne 
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LECTURERS 

Professional  Ethics 
REV.  H.  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J. 

Medicine 

L.  F.  JERMAIN,  M.D.  J.  A.  PURTELL,  M.D. 

W.  B.  FORD,  M.D. 

Gynecology 

M.   L.   HENDERSON,  M.D. 

Surgery 
L.  C.  TISDALE,  M.D.  E.  J.  PURTELL,  M.D. 

Pathology 
B.  F.  McGRATH,  M.D. 

Obstetrics 
R.  W.  ROETHKE,   M.D.  GEO.   W.   NEILSON,   M.D. 

Anatomy 
DANIEL  M.  LOUGHLIN,  M.D.  T.  W.  O'DONOVAN,  M.D. 

Physiology 
M.  A.  BUSSEWITZ,  M.D. 

Hygiene 

JOHN  KOEHLER,  M.D. 

Chemistry 
F.  C.  MAYER,  B.S. 

Materia  Medica 
HUGH  C.  RUSSELL,  M.D.  GEORGE  KENNEY,  M.D. 

Urinalysis 

E.  F.  BARTA,  M.D. 

Bacteriology 
DANIEL  HOPKINSON,  M.D.  A.  F.  RHEINECK,  M.D. 
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Pediatrics 

L.  BOORSE,  M.D. 

Bandaging 

J.  B.  MATTHEWS,  M.D. 

Neurology 

ARTHUR  W.  ROGERS,  M.D. 

Otology 
A.  J.  TAUGHER,  M.D. 

Ophthalmology 
CHARLES  J.  COFFEY,  M.D. 

Laryngology 
FRANZ    PFISTER,    M.D. 

Stomatology 
M.  N.   FEDERSPIEL,   M.D. 

Roetengology 

C.  A.  FORTIER,  M.D. 

Skin   Diseases 

J.   C.   SARGENT,   M.D. 

Orthopedics 
F.    J.    GAENSLEN,    M.D. 

Social  Service 
DEBORAH  H.   BARUS. 

Music 

MRS.  AGNES  WING-SCHWARTZROCK. 
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GENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  Marquette  University  Trinity  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  organized  in  1890  and  accredited  by  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Nurse  Examiners,  offers  to  women  desirous  of  embracing 
that  profession  a  three  year  course  of  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Nursing. 

The  Training  School  owned  and  operated  by  Marquette  University, 
is  an  integral  part  of  Trinity  Hospital,  Milwaukee,  which  latter  is 
a  large  institution,  affording  opportunities  for  the  study  of  medical 
and  surgical  diseases. 

In  addition  to  the  unusual  advantages  for  instruction  in  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Chemistry  and  Bacteriology  in  well  equipped  laboratories 
and  class-rooms,  the  student  is  afforded  special  opportunity  in  a 
modern  maternity  department  for  training  in  the  care  of  maternity 
patients  and  infants. 

RELATION  TO  UNIVERSITY 

The  close  relationship  of  the  Training  School  with  Marquette 
University,  is  of  peculiar  and  extraordinary  advantage.  Thus  is 
assured  the  co-operation  and  service  of  a  large  staff  of  capable  in- 
structors, constituting  the  faculties  of  the  departments  of  Arts  and 
Science,  Medicine,  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy.  The  intimate  connection 
therefore  between  the  Training  School  and  the  University  secures 
to  the  former,  the  recognition  and  consequent  co-operation  and  sup- 
port of  the  faculties,  alumni  and  undergraduates  of  all  departments. 

Moreover  the  standing  in  the  community  enjoyed  by  Marquette 
University,  attaches  to  its  School  for  Nurses,  and  guarantees  to  the 
students  thereof,  desirable  social  prestige  and  position.  The  additional 
element  of  college  spirit,  with  all  its  beneficial  influences,  unknown 
in  similar  institutions  is  likewise  afforded  through  the  medium  of 
this  affiliation. 

Finally,  participation  by  the  Training  School  in  the  regular  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  University,  lends  to  its  diplomas  no  small 
degree  of  value  and  does  much  to  enhance  the  professional  standing 
of  its  graduates. 

THE  NURSES   HOME 

The  Nurses  Home  directly  opposite  the  hospital  is  a  large  com- 
modious building  with  accommodations  for  sixty  nurses,  in  addition 
to  a  recreation  room  and  library.  Well  heated,  ventilated,  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  sanitary  in  every  respect.  This  home  enjoys  in  ad- 
dition, the  advantage  of  being  separate  and  apart  from  the  hospital 
building,  away  from  the  atmosphere  of  illness. 
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REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION 

When  possible  the  candidate  should  apply  in  person.  If  this  is  im- 
possible a  written  application  may  be  sent  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  school  who  will  forward  the  desired  information.  Candidates 
applying  by  letter  should  state  age  and  educational  qualifications. 

The  preferable  age  is  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  but  ex- 
ception to  this  is  frequently  made,  provided  requirements  are  met 
in  other  particulars. 

Candidates  must  have  a  high  school  education  or  must  have 
received  systematic  instruction  of  an  equal  grade.  Women  of  broader 
education  will  be  given  preference,  provided  they  meet  the  other 
requirements. 

INSTRUCTIONS    TO   CANDIDATES 

Those  applying   should   send   in   with  the  application  blank: 

1.  A  letter  giving  a  concise  personal  history,  and  stating  rea- 
sons for  choosing  the  nursing  profession. 

2.  A  statement  from  a  clergyman  or  other  responsible  person 
testifying  to  good  moral  character. 

3.  A  statement  from  a  physician  certifying  to  sound  health  and 
unimpaired  faculties. 

4.  An  explicit  account  from  the  principal  of  the  high  school  or 
the  superintendent  of  schools  stating  accurately  what  education  and 
instruction  the  candidate  has  received. 

TIME  OF  ENTRANCE 

Classes  are  organized  three  times  a  year,  in  September,  January 
and  May. 

PROBATIONERS  MUST  BRING  WITH  THEM: 

Two  wash  dresses  like  sample,  made  plain  shirt  waist  with  long 
sleeves,  waist  to  be  finished  with  narrow  neck  band  so  that  a  low 
linen  collar  may  be  worn,  collars  furnished  on  arrival;  plain  skirt 
with  six  inch  hem  on  bottom  and  a  two-inch  tuck.  Skirt  to  be  four 
inches  from  floor  and  opened  at  side  front,  waist  and  skirt  joined 
together.     Material  to  be  well  shrunken  before  being  made  up. 

Ten  aprons  without  bibs  made  of  sheeting  2  yards  wide.  Waist 
band  two  and  a  quarter  inches  deep,  with  two  buttonholes  at  each  end, 
to  be  fastened  with  pearl  collar  buttons.  Hem  on  bottom  six  inches 
wide.  Hem  up  back  three-quarter  inch  wide.  Gathered  on  band  to 
allow  a  one-inch  opening  when  buttoned,  one-half  inch  on  each  side 
of  studs.     Aprons  must  be  made  length  of  skirt. 

Two  laundry  bags  (wash  material),  marked  with  name,  one  shoe 
bag,  one  pair  of  comfortable  boots  (black)  with  rubber  heels,  one  watch 
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with  second  hand  (Ingersoll  will  do),  long  storm  coat,  one  fountain 
pen,  a  good  supply  of  plain,  strong  underclothing,  made  without 
ruffles  or  trimming  and  including  three  petticoats  of  plain  blue  or 
other  colored  material,  warm  underclothing  for  winter  and  flannelette 
nightgowns. 

All  clothing  must  be  plainly  marked  with  owner's  full  name  on 
neck  and  waistband. 

Unmarked  clothing  will  not  be  returned  if  sent  to  the  laundry. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years  and  is  divided  as 
follows: 

Probation    Term Three    Months 

Junior  Term Nine  Months 

Intermediate  Term One  Year 

Senior  Term One  Year 

Probation  Term 

During  the  Probationary  Term  the  morning  hours  are  devoted  to 
practical  work  under  supervision  comprising  practice  in  setting  and 
serving  of  trays,  making  surgical  supplies,  making  beds,  invalid 
cooking,  giving  baths,  caring  for  convalescents. 

The  afternoon  hours  are  devoted  to  theoretical  instruction  and 
practice  including  demonstrations  in  Elementary  Nursing,  classes  in 
Anatomy  and  Bandaging,  Nursing  Ethics,  History  of  Nursing  and 
Hygiene. 

Junior  Year 

The  practical  work  of  the  Junior  Year  consists  of  instruction  in 
the  medical,  surgical  and  gynecological  wards  of  Trinity  Hospital, 
and  the  demonstration  of  such  methods  as  are  necessary  upon  taking 
up  ward  wcrk. 

Intermed'ato  Year 

The  practical  work  of  the  Intermediate  year  includes  special 
nursing  service  in  the  dispensary,  the  clinics  and  various  operating 
rooms  of  Trinity  Hospital.  Experience  in  the  nursing  of  nervous 
and  mental  patients  and  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  infants  is  given 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  year. 

Senior  Year 

Experience  in  executive  and  administrative  work  is  given  to  those 
showing  exceptional  ability  in  the  last  half  of  the  third  year. 

Promotion  to  the  position  of  head  nurse  will  not  always  be  de- 
termined by  seniority.  Competency  and  merit  will  be  given  such 
appointments. 
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SUMMARY  OF   COURSES 
First  Year 

Physiology    10   hours 

Anatomy    30 

Nursing   Tthics    8 

Drugs  &  Solutions,  Lecture  &  Drug  Room .  .  16 

Hygiene    8 

Dietetics     24 

Diet  in  Disease 6 

Chemistry    (Laboratory    and    Lecture) .  .  .  .  16 
Bacteriology  (Laboratory  and  Lecture) ...  .16 

Practical  Nursing 32 

Surgical    Nursing 4 

Stomatology 4 


174  hours 
Intermediate  Year 

Operating  Room   Technique 6     hours 

Surgery    8 

Medicine 24         " 

Medical    Nursing 24.        " 

Infant    Feeding 8 

Gynecology    8 

Urinalysis    (Laboratory   and    Lecture)....    6 

Orthopedics   8 

Diseases   of  Children 8 

Obstetrics    14 


Total  114  hours 

Senior  Year 

Professional    Ethics 6     hours 

Nursing    Ethics 6 

Roetengology    3 

Eye   and   Ear 5 

Nose    and    Throat 3 

Skin  and  Venereal 8 

Nervous   and    Mental   Diseases 8 

Massage     '. 12 

Tuberculosis    4 

Public  Health  Nursing 3 

Advanced  Materia  Medica 6 

Social    Service 8 

First  Aid 5 

General   Review 24 


Total 


101   hours 
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COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTIONS 

Ethics  of  Nursing 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  idea  of  the 
aims  of  the  profession,  the  qualifications  the  nurse  should  possess 
or  develop  in  order  to  succeed,  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  hos- 
pital and  toward  all  with  whom  the  student  may  come  in  contact. 

Practical  Nursing 

Weekly  classes  are  held  from  October  to  June,  taking  up  in 
recitation  and  by  practical  demonstration  the  principles  and  practice 
of  nursing.  During  the  probationary  period  instruction  is  given  three 
times  weekly.  Each  step  is  carefully  demonstrated  by  the  instructor 
and  practiced  by  the  students  before  undertaking  the  actual  care  of 
a  patient. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Junior  Year: 
Care  of  the  ward  and  hospital  supplies;  making  of  all  kinds  of  beds; 
making  patients  comfortable  by  use  of  small  pillows  and  other  ap- 
pliances, giving  of  enemata  and  douches,  catheterization,  charting, 
taking  of  temperature,  pulse  and  respiration,  observation  of  symptoms, 
external  applications,  baths  and  packs. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

This  instruction  is  given  by  recitations,  demonstrations,  laboratory 
work  and  lectures,  and  comprises  thirty  exercises  in  Anatomy  and  ten 
in  Physiology. 

It  is  intended  to  give  the  student  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  structure  and  development  of  the  human  body.  By  demonstra- 
tions and  laboratory  work  it  is  expected  the  student  will  become 
familiar  in  an  elementary  way  with  the  size,  form  and  consistency 
of  the  various  tissues  and  organs.  The  lectures  include  a  further  study 
of  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  tissues  and  organs,  and  of 
the  physiology  of  digestion,  circulation  and  respiration. 

Chemistry 

Instruction  in  this  subject  of  sixteen  lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  This  course  is  given  during  the  Junior  year  and  covers  the  more 
important  general  principles  of  chemistry. 

Materia  Medica 

This  subject  is  taught  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  Year  and  includes 
two  weeks  experience  in  the  dispensary  drug  room  during  probation 
period.  The  subjects  taken  up  are  weights  and  measures,  classifica- 
tion of  drugs,  dosage,  methods  of  administration,  physiological  action, 
instruction  in  the  preparation  of  solutions,  percentages,  the  metric 
system  and  prescription  reading.  A  general  review  in  materia  medica, 
together  with  a  study  of  the  new  drugs  is  taught  in  the  Senior  year. 
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Cookery 

A  study  is  made  of  the  different  classes  of  foods  and  the  part 
they  play  in  nutrition.  An  effort  is  made  to  take  pupils  to  visit 
markets,  bakeries  and  different  food  manufactories.  In  class  instruc- 
tion the  choice  of  foods  is  considered;  modification  of  milk  is  dem- 
onstrated, and  the  principles  involved  in  feeding  the  sick  are  studied. 
In  the  Diet  Kitchen  and  in  the  Serving  Rooms  of  the  hospital  the 
students  receive  additional  instruction  in  Invalid  Cookery  in  pre- 
paring and  serving  food  for  the  patients.  The  object  of  the  course 
is  to  give  the  essentials  of  dietetics,  and  enable  the  nurse  to  carry 
out  intelligently  the  orders  of  the  physician. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  Diet  in  Disease  is  given  in  the  Inter- 
mediate Year. 

Bacteriology 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Particular 
stress  is  laid  on  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  disease.  The  course  is 
made  as  practical  as  possible,  every  step  bearing  a  close  relation 
to  the  work  of  the  nurse  in  the  hospital  and  sick-room.  During  the 
work  the  technic  employed  in  the  study  of  bacteria  will  be.  acquired 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  plate  method,  the  various  culture  media,  the 
use  of  fermentation  tubes,  and  other  methods  of  isolating  and  iden- 
tifying bacteria.  Microscopical  examinations  will  be  made  of  the 
disease  producing  bacteria  most  commonly  met  with,  namely,  typhoid, 
diphtheria,  tubercle,  and  pus  producing  germs. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation 

Eight  lectures  are  given  on  this  subject.  The  following  subjects 
are  taught:  Food,  the  composition  and  varieties,  air,  soil  and  water, 
sewage  and  garbage;  the  causes  and  dissemination  of  diseases;  per- 
sonal and  household  hygiene;  school  and  occupational  hygiene;  dis- 
infection and  quarantine. 

Stomatology 

General  anatomy  of  teeth,  jaws  and  face.  Diseases  and  deform- 
ities in  choldhood  and  their  sequence.  Oral  diseases  and  their  rela- 
tions to  medicine  and  surgery.     Care  of  mouth  in  sickness  and  health. 

Urinalysis 

The  required  work  includes  eight  exercises  given  chiefly  in  the 
laboratory  on  normal  and  pathological  urine.  Instruction  is  given 
in  determining  reaction,  specific  gravity  and  the  quantity  of  urea, 
and  in  testing  for  albumin  sugar,  bile  and  other  abnormal  elements. 

Medicine 

Lectures  on  this  subject  are  given  one  hour  weekly  for  twenty- 
four  weeks,  in  the  second  year.     The  course  covers  instructions  on  the 
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etiology,  pathology,  symptoms  and  prognosis  in  diseases  of  the 
stomach,  intestines,  liver,  kidneys,  respiratory  and  circulatory  sys- 
tems, a  study  of  the  constitutional  diseases,  fevers,  infections  and 
contagious  diseases. 

Twenty-four  recitations  in  nursing  in  medical  diseases  are  con- 
ducted in  the  intermediate  year  and  are  intended  to  supplement  the 
lectures  given  by  physicians  in  the  various  branches  of  medicine. 
Infant  Feeding 

Infant  feeding  is  taught  in  the  intermediate  year  and  consists  of 
eight  lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  care,  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  new  born,  digestion,  food  constituents,  management  of 
nursing  mother,  cow's  milk,  care  of  milk,  pasteurization,  principles 
and  methods  of  milk  modification,  feeding  in  health  and  illness,  nurs- 
ing in  illness,  digestive  system,  respiratory  system  and  emergencies. 

Gynecology 

A  course  of  eight  lectures  is  required  in  this  subject  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  bony  pelvis,  contents  of  the  pelvis,  physiology,  diseases 
of  pelvis,  treatment  before  and  after  operation,  catheterization,  posi- 
tions and  draping  of  patients. 

Surgery 

Lectures  in  surgical  nursing  and  diseases  are  taken  up  in  the 
Junior  and  Intermediate  years.  During  the  Junior  year  four  lectures 
on  Surgical  Nursing  comprise  the  course.  These  talks  are  intended 
to  prepare  the  student  to  care  intelligently  for  all  ordinary  surgical 
cases. 

The  lectures  in  the  Intermediate  year  take  up  the  study  of  regional 
surgery,  pathology  cf  inflammation,  infectious  wound  diseases,  frac- 
tures and  dislocations,  post  operative  complications  and  surgical 
emergencies.     This  course  consists  of  ten  exercises. 

Four  months  are  devoted  to  instruction  and  practice  in  surgical 
technique  in  the  operating  rooms  of  the  hospital. 

Students  who  show  special  adaptability  and  who  desire  to  special- 
ize in  surgery  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  act  for  a  stipulated 
time  as  assistants  at  surgical  operations. 

Obstetrics 

The  study  of  obstetrics  is  taken  up  during  the  last  half  of  the 
intermediate  year  and  the  senior  year  after  the  student  has  completed 
her  operating  room  training. 

The  theoretical  course  consists  of  classes  and  lectures  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of:  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  female 
generative  organs,  the  physiology  of  pregnancy,  an  outline  of  the 
duties  of  a  nurse  in  instructing  the  mother  in  prenatal  and  ante- 
partum care  of  herself.  Care  of  mother  and  child  during  puerperium, 
complications  of  labor. 
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Diseases  of  Infans  and  Children 

Lectures  on  the  diseases  of  infants  and  children  are  given  by 
specialists  in  this  department  and  cover  the  subjects  of  symptom- 
atology and  pathology,  hereditary  defects,  nutritional  diseases  and 
special  phases  of  medical  and  surgical  diseases  in  children,  nursing 
care  and  child  hygiene. 

Orthopedics 

This  subject  is  taught  by  a  series  of  lectures  and  operative  work 
dealing  with  deformities  and  their  treatment,  casts,  bandaging  and 
corrective  exercises. 

Eye  and  Ear 

The  lectures  include  instructions  on  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  care 
in  health  and  disease,  care  of  eyes  after  operation,  anatomy  of  the 
ear,  care  in  health  and  disease. 
Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose 

Treatment  and  nursing  in  diseases  of  the  throat  and  nose  are 
studied. 

Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases 

This  course  consists  of  eight  lectures  and  takes  up  nursing  in 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  mental  hygiene,  nature  of  nervous 
and  mental  disorders,  prevention  and  methods  of  treatment. 

Massage 

The  subject  of  massage  is  taught  by  lecture,  demonstration  and 
practice,  the  time  allowed  for  the  course  is  twelve  hours. 
Special  Lectures 

Short  courses  of  lectures  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  students 
of  nursing  are  given  during  the  Senior  year  at  specified  dates  on 
such  subjects  as  Visiting  Nursing,  Public  and  Private  Charities,  Settle- 
ment Work,  Red  Cross  Nursing,  Nurses  Associations,  Army  and  Navy 
Nursing,  Parliamentary  Law. 

Professional  Ethics 

The  ultimate  end.  Definition  of  morality.  Its  standard,  our 
rational  nature.  False  standards.  Law.  Its  definition,  sanction  and 
basis.  Rights  and  duties.  Threefold  duty  of  man.  Duties  of  the 
nursing  profession. 

Social  Service 

A.     Requires  six  lectures  on  Social  Service,  covering: 

1.  Vital  Social  Problems  of  the  present  day,  especially  those 
having  a  medical  bearing. 

2.  Medical  Problems  having  social  significance. 
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3.     Relation  of  these  problems  to  the  community. 

Aim:  To  give  a  general  outline  of  the  field  of  Social  Service  and 
to  give  all  students  the  social  outlook  necessary  for  intelligent  judg- 
ment of  the  problems  of  the  day. 

B.  Elective:  Six  weeks  course  of  practical  work  in  the  Social 
Service  Department  of  Marquette  Dispensary. 

Covering: 
1.     Conferences. 
•     2.     Graded  and  supervised  field  work  in  Social  Service. 
3.     Visiting  and  working  with  other  agencies. 

Aim:  To  give  the  student  practical  knowledge  of  the  possibil- 
ities and  demands  of  social  work  in  Dispensaries  and  to  enable  her  to 
determine  her  fitness  for  social  nursing. 

TEXT  BOOKS 

Nursing  Ethics — Aikens — Robb. 

Practical  Nursing — Maxwell  and  Pope. 

Anatomy — Bundy — Kimber. 

Drugs   and   Solution — Stimson. 

Food  and  Cookery  for  the  Sick — Pattee. 

Hygiene — Mclsaac. 

Materia  Medica — Blumgarten — Dock. 

Essentials  of   Medicine — Emerson. 

Bacteriology — Fox. 

Obstetrics — DeLee. 

Chemistry — Remsen — Ottenberg. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  superintendent  of  the  school  has  the  right  to  determine  as 
to  the  fitness  of  the  candidates  for  the  training  school,  and  the 
desirability  of  retaining  or  dismissing  them  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
bationary period.  She  may  also,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
directors  terminate  the  connection  of  the  student  with  the  school  at 
any  time  for  reasons  which  may  seem  to  be  sufficient. 

HOURS  OF  DUTY 

The  time  spent  on  duty  in  the  wards  averages  nine  hours  during 
the  day  and  eleven  hours  at  night. 

The  student  is  allowed  one  afternoon  weekly  and  half  of  Sunday. 

This  time  however  is  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  work, 
when  in  operating  room  or  obstetrical  service  the  student's  time  may 
be  irregular. 
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VACATIONS 

Vacations  are  given  between  the  first  of  May  and  the  last  of 
September  and  occasionally  at  Christmas  time. 

A  period  of  two  weeks  is  allowed  each  year. 

Absences  other  than  this  are  not  allowed,  except  for  extreme 
causes.  When  ill  students  are  cared  for  gratuitously,  but  time  lost 
from  this  or  any  other  cause  beyond  stipulated  limits  must  be  made  up. 

TUITION    AND    EXPENSES 

No  charges  are  made  for  tuition,  the  students  receive  board,  room 
and  a  reasonable  amount  of  laundry  from  date  of  entrance. 

During  the  probationary  term  the  students  provide  their  own 
uniform.  When  accepted  into  the  school  the  students  are  required 
to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  school  provided  by  the  hospital  without 
charge  for  material   or   making. 

EXAMINATIONS 

The  examinations  are  held  at  irregular  periods.  Those  in  special 
subjects  are  conducted  by  the  instructors  at  the  close  of  each  course. 
They  are  both  oral  and  written  and  include  practical  tests.  The 
standing  of  the  student  is  based  not  only  upon  the  result  of  these 
examinations  but  upon  her  personal  conduct  and  character. 

GRADUATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

After  completing  the  three  year  course  and  having  passed  the 
final  examinations,  the  student  receives  the  diploma  and  medal  of 
the  school.  She  is  then  eligible  for  registration  in  Wisconsin  and  in 
other  states  where  reciprocity  alws  are  in  effect. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  BOARD  NURSE  EXAMINERS 

Twice  each  year,  in  June  at  Milwaukee,  and  in  January  at  Mad- 
ison, the  State  Nurse  Examiners  conduct  examinations  for  Regis- 
tration. 

REGISTRY 

The  hospital  conducts  a  registry  for  its  graduates.  Through  this 
registry  many  of  the  graduates  are  kept  employed  doing  private  duty. 

ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

All  graduates  in  good  standing  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
Marquette  University  Alumnae  Association. 
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SOCIAL   LIFE 

The  Training  School  has  the  distinction  of  having  a  well  organ- 
ized Glee  Club  among  its  members.  This  organization  is  intended  to 
afford  healthful  relaxation  for  the  students  and  to  have  a  refining 
elevating  influence  upon  the  school.  It  also  enables  the  students 
who  are  interested  in  music  to  continue  their  talent  in  this  art  under 
the  directorship  of  a  competent  instructor. 

During  the  year  a  limited  number  of  enjoyable  concerts  and  social 
affairs  are  given  by  the  student  nurses. 

OCCUPATIONS    FOR   GRADUATE   NURSES 

and    Usual    Scale   of    Salaries    Offered 

Including   Maintenance  Per   Month 

Head  Nurse   of  Wards 50.00   to   75.00 

Head  Nurse  of  Surgical  and  Maternity  Departments.  .  .  .60.00  to  95.00 

Anesthetizers    75.00    to    150.00 

Assistant  Superintendents   75.00  to  150.00 

Superintendents  of  Hospitals 100.00  to  250.00 

Superintendents  of  Training  Schools 100.00  to  225.00 

Resident  Nurses  in  Colleges 75.00  to  90.00 

Nurse  Instructors   75.00  to  100.00 

Army  and  Navy  Nurses 60.00   Upwards 

Red    Cross    Nurses 60.00    Upwards 

Assistant    Pathologists     75.00    to    135.00 

Without    Maintenance 

District    Nurses    90.00    to    135.00 

Office  Nurses 100.00  to  150.00 

School  Nurses 90.00  to  125.00 

Social  Service  Workers 90.00  to   150.00 

Industrial  Nurses 100.00  to  135.00 

Private  duty  including  board  $25.00  to  $35.00  per  week. 

ADVANTAGES   OVER   OTHER   PROFESSIONS 

There  is  no  other  profession  open  to  women  offering  more  op- 
portunities for  public  and  personal  services  than  that  of  the  trained 
nurse.  She  is  sure  of  occupation  the  moment  she  graduates.  She 
can  practice  her  profession  almost  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
least  expensive  of  courses.  No  profession  of  the  present  day  offers 
larger  returns  to  the  educated  woman.  It  is  the  best  possible  prep- 
aration for  the  vocation  of  motherhood. 
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Abbreviations  used:  Arts  and  Science  (A.  &  S.);  Dentistry 
(Dent.);  Economics  (Econ.);  Engineering  (Eng.);  Journalism  (Jour.); 
Medicine  (Med.);  Nurses'  Training  School  (N.  T.  S.);  Special  (Sp.); 
Sister  (Sr.);  Night  Students  (Nt.);  Extension  (E). 

The  Roman  numeral  indicates  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth  or 
fifth  year  in  the  Student's  course. 

Ac- Ac,    Alexander     Law  Nt.  I Paete  Lagnna,  P.  I. 

Adamkiewicz,    Bernard    Law  Nt.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Adamkiewicz,    Joseph    Med.     IV Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Adams,    Julius     Med.    IV St.    Cloud,    Minn. 

Adams,    Leon    P Med.    II St.   Cloud,   Minn. 

Adelgunda,    Bury    Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Af f olter,    George     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Agnellus,   Broderick   Sr * E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Agneta,    Arendt    E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Agnetis,     Kranz     E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Agnew,   Joseph    A.    &   S.   I Waukesha,   Wis. 

Ahmann,    Alphonse    Dent.    II Remsen,    la. 

Albertista,    Hagedorn    Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Albino,    John    M Med.    I Racine,    Wis. 

Albrecht,  Arnold    Dent.     I Kewaunee,    Wis. 

Albrecht,    Louis    A Econ.   Ill Anamoose,   N.   D. 

Allman,   Harvey   L Kcon.     I Medford,     Wis. 

Amabilis,   Beyer  Sr E St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Amabilis,    Kochanowska   Sr E Cudahy,    Wis. 

Ambrosiana,    Schneider    Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Amelotti,    Emil    Eng.    I Livingston,    111. 

Amthor,    Alphonse    Dent.    II Waupun,    Wis. 

Anderson,    Magnus     Econ.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Andrae,    Lydia    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Andre,    Doran    Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Andres,    Lilbert   A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Anger,    Allen   B Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Anger,   B.    F Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Annuntiata,   Ambrosy   Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Anselema,  Degenf elder  Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Antoinette,   Uzarska  Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Antonius,    Agnes    Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Antonofsky,    William     Dent.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Archengela,   Debinska    Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Armella,    Mauch     E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Armour,    Velma     N.  T.  S.  Ill Mondovi,  Wis. 

Armstrong,     Nano      A.    &    S.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Armstrong,    William     A.   &   S.   I Oconto,   Wis. 

Arneson,    Shirley     Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Arneson,     Stanley     A.   &  S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Arneson,     Wallace     Dent.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Arnold,    Fred   P A.    &    S.     II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Arner.    Gordon     Econ.  II St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Arsenia,   Amrhein   Sr.    .  . E West   Allis,    Wis. 

Asmuth,   Harry .Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Aston,    Ernest   G Med.    II Dubuque,    la. 

Athanasia,   Juskem   Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Aurelia,    Kohler   Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Asmuth,   A.    W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Be  bbeti .    R.    F Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Babcock,    James    Dent.    I Cavalier,   N.   D. 

Babcock,    Oliver     : .  .  Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bach,    Jama     I Econ.    Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bachman,    Charles     Med.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Baehr,     Irwin      Law  IT Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Baerwald,     Herman     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

an,    Reuben    W Law  Sp Wausau,  Wis. 

Baez,    Frank    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Bailey,  S.   A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bailey,    John    E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Baker,    Harland    Dent.    I Odanah,    Wis. 

Ballet,    John     Econ.  I Watertown,  Wis. 

Baranowski,    Sylvester    Eng.    II Oshkosh,    Wis. 

Barber,     Joseph     Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Barbian,    Raymond    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Barnes,  John    Law   Nt.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Barnett,  William A.    &    S.    I Hartford,    Wis. 

Barrett,   Lawrence    Eng.    I Thorpe,    Wis. 

Barron,   Robert   Law  Nt.  Ill National  Home,  Wis. 

Barry,    James    Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Barry,    Joseph     A.   &   S.   I Wauwatosa,   Wis. 

Bartlett,    J.    S Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Barth,    Lee    D Dent.  Ill Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

Bartholet,   Leo    jiicon.    JMt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bartenbach,    Walter     Eng.    II Ableman,    Wis. 

Bartholomew,   Frederick   Sr E St.    Francis,    Wis. 

Bartsch,    Arthur    Dent.    I Mayville,    Wis. 

Barzen,   Bernard ^con.    I Thief    River    Falls,    Minn. 

Barzen,   Roy  M Econ.  II Thief  River  Falls,  Minn. 

Bauer,    Agatha    N.    T.     S.    I Riverside,     la. 

Baumann,  Joseph    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Baumbach,    George     Eng.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Baumblatt,    Leonard    Law    IV Racine,    Wis. 

Baumgartner,    Gustave    Dent.   Ill Milwaukee,  Wis! 

Baumgartner,     Robert     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Baus,    Erwin    Dent.  II St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Bayerlein,  Roland   Eng.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Beatrice,    Donovan    Sr E Racine,   Wis. 

Beck,    Victor    Van    Dent.     I Madison,'   Wis. 

Becker,   G.   M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Becker,  Marion    Eng.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Beckmann,    Bernhard    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bede,    Schardt   Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis! 

Bednar,  Stephen    Econ.    Sp Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Behning,     Edwin     Econ.  I Milwaukee,  Wis 

Beilfuss,    S.    A Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Beller,   Joseph Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis! 

Bellerue,  Thomas  A.    &    S.    Sp La    Crosse,    Wis 

Bellin,   William    Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis! 

Belscamper,    Vernan    Dent.  I Mt.  Hope,'  Wis. 

Benetta,   Backhuysen  Sr E Wauwatosa, '  Wis. 

Benson,   Otto    Eng.    I Elroy,    Wis. 

Bentert,    Joseph    Eng.    II Cedarburg'    Wis! 

Benton,    John    K Law   III Waukesha,   Wis. 

Bercy,  James  E Med.   I Milwaukee,'   Wis! 

Berensten,  J.  A Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis 

Berge,  A.  H Econ.  Nt Milwaukee!  Wis! 

Berghammer,    Edward    Eng.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bergin,    Francis    J Eng.  II Fond  du  Lac,  Wis 

Bergin,   William   T Eng.  II Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Bernadette,  Rheude  Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bernardus,  O'Brien  Sr E Milwaukee'    Wis 

Bernhard,   E Eng.   Sp Milwaukee,  Wis! 

Bernhardt,   Herbert    Dent.  Ill Cassville    Wis 

Berry,    Thomas    A.  &  S.  IV Milwaukee,'  Wis! 

Berry,  James    A.   &   S.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bertelson,    Laura    Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Besch,     Edward     Law  Nt.   I Milwaukee,'  Wis! 

Best,    Herbert    Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis! 

Betner,  Frank    Dent.   I Turkey  River,   la! 

Bettag,    Joseph    Med.    I Milwaukee,   Wis! 

Bettendorf ,   Peter    Law   I St.    Cloud,   Minn. 

Beutler,    Floyd     Law    IV Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Beyer,   Herman    Law    II Boise,    Idaho 

Biagi,  Joseph  M Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bicha,  Frank  C Dent.    I La    Crosse,    Wis. 

Bickler,    Edwin    A.    &    S.    II Belgium,    Wis. 

Bickel,     Milton     Dent.  Ill Reedsville,  Wis. 

Bickel,    Myron    Dent.   I Beloit,'  Wis 

Bickford,   P.   S Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis! 

Biersack,  Walter  A Dent.    I Beaver    Dam,    Wis. 

Bigley,     Charles     Jour.    I Oconomowoc,    Wis! 

Bigott,    William    C Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Bilek,    Matthew    F Law    III Marinette,  Wis. 

Bilek,    Charles    Dent.   I Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Biller,     Charles     F Econ.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Biller,    Jacob    Dent.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Biller,    Saul     A.  &  S.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Binning,     Robert     E Dent.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bitter,    Reuben     Med.    Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bitz,  Herbert  F Law  I Jackson,  Wis. 

Blair,    John    A Med.    I Ripon,  Wis. 

Blair,    Marjorie N.   T.    S.   I Plainf ield,  Wis. 

Blackwood,   Robert    Dent.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Blake,   John   C Dent.    I Milroy,  Wis. 

Blaney,    James     Eng.   I Green   Bay,  Wis. 

Black,   Henry    Eng.    Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Blix,   Ovid  B Law    Nt.     I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Block,   Esther    Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bloomfield,    Thomas    H Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Blommer,     Jane     Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Blommer,    Sylvester    Econ.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Blumberg,  Jack Law   Nt.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Blumenthal,  Louis   Dent.    II Milwaukee,  Wris. 

Bodenberger,    R Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Boecher,   Raymond    Eng.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Boeck,  Max  L Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Boemer,    Richard     A.   &   S.    IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Boemer,    Paul     A.   &   S.    Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bogenberger,   J.  W Eng.     I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bohte,   Anthony  J Eng.    Ill Calumet,    Mich. 

Boileau,   Ernest    Jour.    II Minocqua,  Wis. 

Boileau,    Gerald    Law     I .  .  . Minocqua,  Wis. 

Boland,   Ray  G Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Boll,    James    Dent.   I Antigo,  Wis. 

Bonner,   Thomas  T Econ.    II Tupelo,  Miss. 

Bonaventura,   Lempka  Sr E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bongers,    J.    Alvin    Econ.    I Tomah,  Wis. 

Bongers,   Leslie    Econ.    I Tomah,  Wis. 

Bonness,   Joseph    Eng.    Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Boos,    Harold    Econ.    II Janesville,  Wis. 

Borman,  Everett   Econ.    I Merrill,  Wis. 

Bornfleth,  W.  T Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Boren,    Edgar    Jr Econ.    Nt. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Borowski,   August   Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Borromeo,   Mullen   Sr E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bwnemann,   Paul    Law    I Chippewa    Fa'ls,  Wis. 

Borst,  William   Econ.    Nt West  Allis,  Wis. 

Bortin,  Belle   Law  Sp Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Boschert,   Ana    N.  T.  S.  II La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Botch,    Alfred     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bottoni,    Frank    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bouchard,    Rudolph     Eng.    I Suamico,  Wis. 

Bowman,    Willard    A Eng.    I Winona,    Minn. 

Bowers,    Harvey    C Dent.   I Waupaca,  Wis. 

Boyes,    Lyle     Eng.    I Janesvile,  Wis. 

Boyle,   Howard   H Econ.   II Fond  du   Lac,  Wis. 

Boyle,  Laurence  W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Braeger,    Oscar    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Brach,     Gilbert Law    IV Racine,  Wis. 

Branagan,   W.    T Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis 

Brandt,  Clarence   Eng.     I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Brassington,    Lyle     Dent.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Brauch,    Edwin    A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Brauchle,  Leo   Dent.    I Columbus,  Wis. 

Braun,   Walter    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Braun,    Paul    .1 Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Braunworth,     Isadore     Dent.    II Prentice,  Wis. 

Brazeau,    Alonzo    Law    III Oconto,  Wis. 

Brazel,    Harry    Eng.     I Pocahontas,     la. 

Braslauer,   Irving  J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Brey,    Eugene    E Eng.    I Park    Falls,  Wis. 

Brie'.maier,    Gerald    Law   I    Nt St.    Francis,  Wis. 

Breier,     Zeta     N.  T.   S.  I Kaukauna,  Wis. 

Brigham,    Elizabeth    Jour.     Ill Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Brooks,    Dan   L Law  III Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Brooks,   heroy   Med.     IV Delta.  Ala. 

Peter    A.  &  S.    Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Broughton,   Clyde    Econ.    I Marinette,    Wis. 

Brown,   Ethel    N.  T.  S.  Ill Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Brown,   John   H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Brown,    Irwin    T Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Brown,  Margie N.  T.   S.  II Lake  Beulah,  Wis. 

Bruder,    Edgar    G Dent.  I May ville,  Wis. 

Bruederle,    Paul     Dent.  I Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Bruins,    Andrew    Dent.    I Manitowoc,    Wis. 

Brukwicki,   Ferdinand    A.  &  S.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Brussock,  Walter A.   &   S.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Brzezinski,   Edmund   Med.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bubeck,    Carl    Eng.    I Cadott,    Wis. 

Buckett,    Cyril    Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Buechler,    Philip    Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Buff  mire,    Wallace    Eng.    I Watertown,    Wis. 

Bugenhagen,    Hugo    C Econ.   Sp.   I Two   Rivers,   Wis. 

Bull,    Francis    Dent.   I La  Crosse,   Wis. 

Bullock,  C.  J Law  IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Burke,   H.    L Eng.    I Wakonda,    S.    D. 

Burke,    Monroe    A.    &    S.    Sp Oconto,    Wis. 

Burke,  John  E Law     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Bury,  Arthur  G Law   I Leland,   Wis. 

Busby,    J.    T Dent   II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Busch,    Orrin    Dent.  I Algoma,  Wis. 

Bush,  William  D Econ.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Butscher,    Carl    T Law  I Boyd,  Wis. 

Butzer,  John  F €>ent.    I Mankato,    Minn. 

Byrne,   Thomas Jour.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cain,  Reuben  J Law    I Rhinelander,     Wis. 

Cain,   Seth    Dent.   II Evansville,   Wis. 

Calkins,  Ernest  H Eng.    I Wayland,    Mich. 

Callahan,    Frank    A.     &     S.     Sp Rodden,     111. 

Callahan,    Harry    Med.   IV New   Richmond,   Wis. 

Callahan,    William    J •. Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Ca'laway,   Clarence  W Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Campbell,   Lome    Dent.     I Waukesha,    Wis. 

Cantil'on,    George    B Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Cannon,    Harold    J Med.  IV New  London,  Wis. 

Cardinal,    Arthur     Dent.  I Niagara,   Wis. 

Carey,    Dan     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Carsy,   Edward  M Law  Nt.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Carey,    Leon    A Econ.    I : Marion,    Wis. 

Carey,   Philip   E Eng.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Carlin,  Hugh  H Econ.    I Salina,    Kans. 

Carola,   Pachloska   Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Caroline,    Michalska   Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Carpenter,   Edmund   S Jour.    I Oswego,    Kans. 

Carpenter,    Lucille    Econ.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Carrington,    Daisy     Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Carrington,     William Econ.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Casey,    Francis   H Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Casey,   James    Dent.  I Hudson,  Wis. 

Cassanova,   John    Dent.    I Hudson,    Wis 

Cajetan,   Hauf   Sr E West     Allis,     Wis. 

Cashman,  Joseph   Law   I Elma,   la. 

Celesta,    Morris    Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Chadek,    C.    G Law    I Green     Bay,     Wis 

Charitas,    Kuehna   Sr E St.    Francis,    Wis. 

Charlier,   Joseph   G Med.    Ill Luxemburg,    Wis.    - 

Charlotte,     Jung     Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Char' ton,    Ruth    Law  III Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Charness,    David    Law  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cherney,    Charles    A Econ.   I Kewaunee,   Wis. 

Cherney,    Irvin    O Econ.  II Edgar,  Wis. 

Chssney,    Emil    Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Chief etz,    Soloman     Eng.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cherubim,    Bonczak    Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Chieoine,    Fedora     Jour.    Sp Jefferson,  '  S.    D. 

Christenson,    Jacob    L Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Chrysastom,    Brown   Sr E Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Chrysantha,    Tomaszewska    Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Church,    Edwin    Eng.    I Fox    Lake,    Wis. 

Cheifetz,     Eugene     A.  &  S.  Sp Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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r(,nlrKki     Walter  A.   &   S-    U Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Choinski,    Waiter    Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Cichocki     Anthony    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

e^z^inf8  ::'.•.::::::::. N.gr.  s:  m Hartford.  wis. 


;lancy,    Rosella 


E Milwaukee,    Wis. 


rSrknCFinto°nyle   Sr I::::::'.:::.  Dent.  II Manitowoc.  Wis. 

Clark,  fmton   j Uconomowoc,  Wis. 

Clasen,     Earl • £•  Milwaukee  Wis 

Claudia,    Krzeminska    Sr E  ......  ...  .........  ;^^  Wis. 

Cleary,     James        A     &  *.    Sp Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cleary,    Marguerite     £•    «  »     °^                                          Antieo  Wis 

Clegg,   Raymond  R Econ.    I  .  .  .  .  .  .  ^Ant^  Wis. 

rpSSfe*Eda«    J    I:::::.'.    Econ.     I Marinette,     Wis. 

Clement,    Edgar    j      Milwaukee,    Wis. 

rutfmSd    ::::::::::Stot  i Greenwood,  wis. 

Cobb    Frank        Law   Nt-    X Milwaukee,    Wis. 

& ,     ?E»rlVs Econ-    nI Marshfield,    Wis. 

Cobeen,  Chailes    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

rSerTfws ::::::  Med.  m Chicago,  m. 

Cohen,   Lewis    Econ      m Milwaukee,     Wis. 

- '  ;  ;      ;  ;  '.  Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 


Cohn,    Aaron 


Coppin,   Arthur 


Cronin,    Thomas 


Cruse,    Edith 


Curley,   Edward 
Curtis,  Delbert 


Dent.    I Reedsburg,    Wis. 


Co  eman.   Irving      A.   &   S.   II Green   Bay,   Wis. 

Co  }gnon,   ?*™*S   ° Dent.   I La  Crosse,   Wis. 

Colleran,    James    ^^    1 Fond  du  ^  Wig 

Conlm      lhomas     Dent  ! Menominee  Falls,  Wis. 

Conne   ,    Francis    ficon       Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Connel,    Joseph •  •  ■  Dent       Menominee    FaLs,    Wis. 

Connell,  Laurence Econ    n New  London)  Wis. 

Cooney,   John   J       Econ     1 Negaunee,   Mich. 

Connor,    Charles   P ^aw     m Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Conrad,    Clara    .  . Econ      Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Conrad,   Eugene  N Econ      m Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Conrad,   i  red  L E  j Grand    Rapids,    Wis. 

Conway     Neal    A     &    g     n p      lar    Gr  m 

Cook,     Emmett     Dent     j Gillet>    Wig 

Cook,    Irving    Dent     j Waupaca,    Wis. 

Cook,   Richard    N    T>   g    j Kaukauna,   Wis. 

Cooper,   Dorothy D  j Lannon,    Wis. 

Coppersmith,   Reginald    «=  ^ 


Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Law    Nt.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 


CoPPin.    Arthur     Dent     j gauit    gte     Marie>    Mich 

Corbett,    Basil    • Eng.  I Menominee,  Mich. 

r°rHett'  £        EnS-    I Watertown,   la. 

Cordes,    Edwin     Dent     j gt     Croix    FaUg>    wig 

Corey,     Frank     N    T    g    nI Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Corrigan,    Hazel  .      Law    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Corngan,  Walter  D.  Jr Madison,    S.    D. 

Cosgrove,  Thomas «         Raci         Wig 

Costello,   James   F £  „ Melrose,    la. 

Coughhn    William     g      .         VaU         m 

Coveny     Matthew   J Econ    In Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Coyle    James   R     Law  j Green  Bay>  wis 

Cranston,  Lee  H     D  j Green   B         wig 

Cranston     Lester    Rochester,  Minn. 

Crawford,    Dell  Janesville,   Wis. 


Eng Sisseton,  S.  D. 


r!SS'r  Nrhlrte  J :;    Med! '^.'.'.'.'.■.'.■.'.'.'::.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.':Eveleth,,  Minn! 

Crottier    Charles  J j Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Crotty,    Russell     Dent    j AntiKO>  wig 

Crowe,    J.   *,.    .  . E  Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Crow  ey,    Ha      d  J      Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Crowley     William   T N.  T.  S.   I Iola.  Wis. 


Dent.   II Milwaukee,  Wis. 


r*     l     1„        XT.,v.^l,l  JL»ent.     11 iTiuwdun.cc,      11  i=. 

."  ;"hl-  T^vrold    Dent.    Ill Basco,    Wis. 

Cullen.    Lloyd         . Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Cumm.sford,    R.    G. . J   *        Janesville,    Wis. 

^",r^^onstanc^::::::::::::::::Lawm jfnw.uk-.  w* 


Dent.    I Pardeeville,    Wis. 

,     .  ..  T  A&SII        Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DaKon.    Maurice   J A    &  S    II  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

'.V1    ;•';"■    '' Eng    II.:.  Grand  Rapids    Wis. 

Da  y.     Norbert    M Law       I  '  Marinette,  Wis. 

gS^i  ';:";ii..,:,:i  a: ■::::::::::::::: :SSJ.  iv.::: Milwaukee,  m 
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Daum,    George    Law     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Davidica,  Keslin  Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Davies,   Gerald    Dent.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Davis,   Albert  J Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Davis,  Claude  P Dent.  I Lodi,  Wis. 

Davis,   Edwin  B Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Davis,   George   M Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Davis,    Pahl    G Econ.    I Oconto,    Wis. 

Davis,    Richard    Law  III Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Day,    Frank    J Law    II West    Bend,    Wis. 

Dean,  George  D Dani.    Ill Shakopee,    Minn. 

Degentesch,  Henry  E Eng.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Degner,   Herbert    Econ.    JSi  t Milwaukee,    Wis. 

De   Haye,    J.    F Eng.    Ill Wilmette,    111. 

Dehne,   Willard   0 Med.    Ill Waupun,    Wis. 

Delaney,    Hugh    J Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Delles,    Frances    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Demerath,   John  M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

De   Muth,    Arthur    A.  &  S.   Sp Darlington,   Wis. 

De  Pazzi,  Calus   Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

De    Sales,    Hadank    Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

De  Sales,   Kirby  Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Derse,    Fabian    A    &  S.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Des    Forges,    Major   G Law    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Desmond,   Frank   J Law   Nt.   I Toledo,    O. 

Devine,    George    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Dickelmann,    C.     0 Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    AVIs. 

Diedrich,    Herbert   N Econ.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Diedrich,    Joseph    A Econ.    Nt Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Diefenderfer,   D.   T Eng.  II So.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dietrich,    Edward    Econ.    Is t Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dietrich,    William     Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Digman,  Eric  H Econ.  Nt Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Dillet,    C.    Bernard     Law   II Shawano,   Wis. 

Dionysia,    Franzen    Sr >v.  .  .  E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dishmaker,    Dewey    Dent.    II Kewaunee,    Wis. 

Dobyns,    Dwight   A Eng.    I Fond   du   Lac,    Wis. 

Doelger,    Louise    G Jour.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dogot,   Armand    Dent.   I Kaukauna,   Wis. 

Do'.an,  Agnes  C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dolan,    John    J Econ.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dominica,   Mullen   Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Donahue,    Fay   J Econ.    II Kilbourn,   Wis. 

Donohue,    Jerry    F Econ.  I Hartington,  Neb. 

Donahue,    Joseph    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Donaldsen,   Mrs.   N Law  I Racine,  Wis. 

Donatilla,   Gordon   Sr E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Donnelley,    W.    H Eng.   II Columbus,   Kans. 

Donohue,   G.   B Eng.  V Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Donohue,  Leo  P Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Donovan,   James   L Econ.   I Oswego,   N.   Y. 

Donovan,    Mary     N.   T.    S.   I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Donovan,  Sylvester    Law  IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Dooley,   John   V Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Doo'ey,    Joseph   A Law    I Lawler,    la. 

Dooley,  William    Dent.     I Lawler,     la. 

Doperalski,    Walter     Dent.   I Kewaunee,   Wis. 

Dorschel,   Quirine   P Econ.    Ill Green    Bay,    Wis. 

Douglas,  George Econ.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Douglas,    M.    S Eng.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dowling,  Dwight  J Dent.    Ill St.     Paul,    Minn. 

DowHng,    John   H Dent.    II St.    Paul,    Minn. 

DowMng,    Mary    A.    &    S.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Downey,    Mary    E Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wi?. 

Downey.  Paul  C Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Doyle,   Claude    Law    IV Gratiot,    Wis. 

Doyle,    Harold    Dent.    I North    McGregor,    la. 

Doyle,   James  A A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Dreis,   Phillip    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Dresser,    Harry    Dent.    II Phlox,    Wis. 

Dratzka,    Albert    W Econ.    Nt Cudahy,   Wis. 

Drexler,    Marion     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Driessel,    Dorothy    N.    T.    S.    II Kewaskum,    Wis. 

Driscoll,    Eugene    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Diosen,    Edward    Dent.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 
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Dubin,    Adolph     Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DuBois,   George    Econ    II Minocqua,  Wis. 

Ducklow,  George   Dent.    I Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Dudenhoefer,    Joseph   Jr Econ.    Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Duffy,    E.    F Eng.    II Juneau,  Wis. 

Dugan,    John    A.   &   S.   I La   Crosse,  Wis. 

Dugan,    Lawrence     Med.    I Mondovi,  Wis. 

Dulak,    Edward    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dumke,    Otto    Dent.    Ill Medf ord.  Wis. 

Dundon,    George    Jour.  II Ishpeming,  Mich. 

Dundon,    T.    S Eng.    I Ishpeming,  Mich. 

Dunn,    Michael     Law    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dutton,    James    C Law    III Elroy,  Wis. 

Dwyer,   Thomas    Law  III Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Eberle,   Clarence    Law    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Eberle,    Ray    A.  &  S.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ecks,    Alfred    Law    III Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ederer,     Bernard     Dent.    I Morton,    Minn. 

Edwards,    Joseph    A.    &    S.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Eggert,   Harry   S Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ehrhardt,    Louise    Law    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Eileen,   Garvey  Sr E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Eileen,   McQuillan   Sr E Racine,  Wis. 

Eisenwag,    Louis    , Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Elaine,  Hegeman  Sr E Racine,  Wis. 

Elberf eld,    Henry    F Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Elsen,    Franklin     Eng.  I Merrill,  Wis. 

Eisner,    Robert    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Emerentiana,   Kaferly   Sr E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Emmanuela,  Nowakowska  Sr .E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Emma,    Schroeder    Sr E Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Ender,   Lewis    Dent.  II Nelson,  Wis. 

Engel,    Adolph     Med.  I Racine,  Wis. 

Englander,    Joseph    H Dent.   Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ertl,  George   Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Esther,   Minch   Sr E St.    Francis,  Wis. 

Eugenia,    Walsh    Sr E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Eugenia,   Burns    J) Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Eunice,    Hanovesk    Sr E St.    Francis,  Wis. 

Eustacia,    Levora    Sr E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Eustella,  Halvin  Sr E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Evenson,    H Eng.    I Minocqua,  Wis. 

Everson,   Egbert    Law   I Green    Bay,  Wis. 

Evrard,   Frances    Law   I Green   Bay,  Wis. 

Ewens,    James   J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Falk,    Hazel    Dent.  II Burlington,  Wis. 

Falck,    Earl    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Falkner,    Robert    Dent.    I Marshf ield,  Wis. 

Falvey,    Donald    Eng.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Farrell,   Richard  M Dent.   II Butte,    Mont. 

Farwell,     Frank     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Feely,    Bernard    Eng.   I Fif ield,  Wis. 

Feinberg,    Mar jorie     Jour.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Feldstein,     Benjamin      Dent.   II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Felling,   Albert   Dent.    I Wausau,  Wis. 

Fenske,    Alfred    Law  Nt.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ferdinand,     Habach     Sr E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fezer,    Harold     Law    Nt Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Fidelissima,   Dzek   Sr E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fiedler,   William  A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fillinger,   Chester   W Dent.    II Marinette,  Wis. 

Fink,    E.    .J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Finke,    A.    .J Econ.    Ill Burlington,  Wis. 

I  .ueilk    E St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Fi   her,     Carl     Dent.   I Duluth,   Minn. 

Fisher,    Roy    L Med.    Ill Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Loretta    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fitzgerald,   Gilbert    Med.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

I  if /.pat  rick,     Edwin     D Law   I Toman,  Wis. 

Fitzgerald,    Lloyd    Dent.   I Antigo,  Wis. 

aid,    Raymond    Eng.    Sp Milwaukee,  Wis. 

George    Dent.     I Madison.  Wis. 

Flaherty,  Gervaee   A.  ft  S.  Sp Hilbert,  Wis. 

\     E Law    III Lannon,  Wis. 
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en,    Marcellus    Dent.   I Edinburg,    N.   D. 

Fleming,    Harold    Eng.    II West  Allis,    Wis. 

Florentius,  Quigley  Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Flesber*.   Hilda    N.    T.    S.    Ill Elk    Mound,    Wis. 

Flynn,  Austin Eng.    V Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Fohev,    R.    P Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Foley,.  John  D A.    &    S.    II Waukegan,    111. 

Fons,    Alex    D Eng.   I Whitefish   Bay,   Wis. 

lord.   Ella    N.   T.   S.   Ill Fond  du  Lac,   Wis. 

Forman,    Abraham    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Forslund,   Jenny    N.  T.  S.  Ill Marinette,  Wis. 

Fosmo,    Ferdinand    Dent.  II Martell,  Wis. 

Foster,    Reginaild    Eng.   I Stanley,   Wis. 

Foucks,   J .   W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Fox,    Elmer   H Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Fox,   James    Eng.    II Griggsville,    111. 

Fox,    Max    J Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Fralick,     Douglas .  .  A.    &    S.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Frances,    Oswald    Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Frances   Xavier,   Baggder  Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Frank,   Joseph    Eng.    I. Laurium,    Mich. 

Fi  ank,    Lawrence    Eng.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Franklin,  Nathan    Dent.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Franklin,  Jacob  B Dent.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Franta,   George    Dent.    Ill Montgomery,    Minn. 

Franzen,  J ohn   Eng.  II Chilton,  Wis. 

Frazier,  George    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Frederick,     A.     E Eng.    Ill Fairchild,    Wis. 

Fredc  rica,    Wiess    Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Freeze,   Chester    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Fredericksen,    Arthur    Dent.     I Racine,    Wis. 

Freiburger,    Frank    A.   &  S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Frenzel,   Walter    Med.    I Wausau,    Wis. 

Frentzel,   H.   C Eng.     I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Freund,  Clement   Eng.   Ill Grand  Rapids,   Wis. 

Frey,     John     Dent.    Ill Wausau,    Wis. 

Friar,  John  H A.   &  S Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Friederick,  Herman  E Law   Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Friedman,    Abe    Econ.    II .Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Fries,    Mary    E .  Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Fries,    Eugene    Econ.    Nt West    Allis,    Wis. 

Friese,   Edith  A Jour.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Frieseke,    August    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Frisch ,  John  A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Frisch,    John   G Dent.    II Madison,    Wis. 

Froede,    Herbert    A.    &    S.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Froede,  Fred Law  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Froelich,    Paul    E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Frye,    Sheldon     Econ.    I Viola,    Wis. 

Fueger,  Chris   Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Fuller,   Emily    N.  T.  S.  I Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Fuller,    Floyd Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gahan,    William     Eng.    I Tomahawk,    Wis. 

Gaines,    Arlington     Eng.     I Quincy,    111. 

Gagnon,    Ernest     Econ.   I Champion,   Mich. 

Garbowicz,    Clement     A.    &    S.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Garrity,    James    Dent.    I Antigo,    Wis. 

Gavigan,    Henry    Dent.    I Argyle,   Wis. 

Gilling,    Laurence    Dent.    II Green   Bay,   Wis. 

G'.anz,    Arthur    Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Glass,  Ben   Law    III Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gagne,   Gedieon    Law    Nt.    I Racine,    Wis. 

Gandrey,    Alfred    Law    III Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gannon,    Gilbert    Law    III Greenbush,    Wis. 

Gantler,    A.    J Law   Nt.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gan^lin,    Bruno    .,  . Dent.   Ill Sauk   City,   Wis. 

Gardetto,    Dominic    Med.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gardien,   Cyril   E Econ.  Ill Lomira,  Wis. 

Gardien,    George    Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gauckler,    Anthony    Eng.    V Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gazella.  Edmund  J Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Geary,   Vernard    Dent.  Ill Iron  Mountain,   Mich. 

Gebhard,   George    Econ.    Nt West    Allis,    Wis. 

Gebhard,    Eugene     Econ.    II West    Allis,    Wis. 
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Gebhard,    John    P Eng.    II West    Allis,    Wis. 

Gebhard,  W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gehl,    Richard     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Genevef f a,    Quille    Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Genesia,    Polchlopek    Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gengler,    Hilmer    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Genger,  Armin  W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Genske,    H.    N Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Geoghan,    Harry    H Econ.    I Chippewa    Falls,    Wis. 

Georgina,    Dolbach    Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gerardine,    Jakubek   Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gerardo,    Gelderman    Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gerber,    Eugenia    A.   &   S.   Sp New   Hampton,    la. 

Gerber,  Harry  H Dent.   Ill Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gerrity,    Couselin   A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gertrude,    Salm    Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gesuline,   Rache  Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gettings,    E.    R Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gibbons,   John    Eng.    Ill Hanover,    111. 

Gibout,    Harris    J Econ.   II Menominee,   Mich. 

Gibson,    George    A Econ.    Sp Rhinelander,    Wis. 

Giersch,    William     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gieschen,    Adolph    Eng.    II Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Gilbert,    Kelly    Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gingrass,    Rudolph    Dent.   I Marquette,   Mich. 

Girling,    Mildred    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Glaudeman,    Teresa    N.   T.    S.   Ill Phlox,   Wis. 

Glick,     Edward     Dent.    I Green    Bay,    Wis. 

Glisch,   William    Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Glistentia,   Komoos   Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gluck,    David    Law  I Racine,   Wis. 

Godsell,    Elmer     Law    II Hales    Corners,    Wis. 

Godsell,    James Law    III Hales    Corners,    Wis. 

Golden,    Francis     Law     Sp Manawa,     Wis. 

Goldberg,   Harry    Law   Nt.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Goldstein,    Maurice    Dent.     I Wausau,    Wis. 

Gollusch,    Clarence    Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Goodman,    Alvin    Eng.  Ill Rhodes,  la. 

Goodsitt,   Alfred  H Med.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Goodsitt,    Lawrence    Law Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Goss,  J.  L Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gottschalk,  Ray  C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gottschalk,    H.    E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gowen,   Clarence    Dent.   I Wausau,   Wis. 

Goyette,    C.   W Econ.  Nt Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Gracyana,   Dabrowska   Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Graiewski,  Edward   A.    &    S.    I Hurley,    Wis. 

Gramling,   Gregory   A.   &   S.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Grant,    Lee    O A.    &    S.    Sp Oconto,    Wis. 

Grady,    E.    L Econ.     Ill Goshun,     Ind. 

Grassl,    Carl    Econ.    I Menominee,    Mich. 

Greely,   Mildred    N.    T.    S.   Ill Lake   Beulah,    Wis. 

Green,    John    M A.    &    S.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gregoria,   Allgeier  Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gregory,  McGovern  Sr E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Greenburg,    Louis    S Law     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

GregK,  Walter  G Law  Nt.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Greve,   Harry    Dent.    I Edgar,    Wis. 

Grewer,  Paul  H Dent.   II Glen   Ullin,    N.    D. 

Grieb,  George   Eng.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Griffith,    Joseph    Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Grimes,   J.   W Eng.   II Neenah,    Wis. 

Grodte,    Lester    Journ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Grimm,    Douglas    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Grogan,  Lawrence   Eng.    IT Milwaukee,    Wis. 

(;>(. otenhuis,  Theo.  T Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Grosenbaeh,    Paul    Law  Nt.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Groth,    Edmund   W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wi«. 

Grover,    Frederick   L Med.   I Hamilton,   O. 

Gruenwald,    Alvin    R Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Grupe,    F.   J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gulbrandsen,    Martin    Law    Nt.    I Northfield,    Minn. 

Gutman,   George  .J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 
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Habeck,    Edgar    Med.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Haberland,    William    Dent.  I Verona,  Wis. 

Habermann,  Frederick  Jr Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Haberman,   Paul  T Dent.  II Lodi,  Wis. 

Hagen,    W.    C Law.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hagberg,    George Dent.    II St.    Brainerd,    Minn. 

Hagerty,   Andrew    Law   Nt.   I Green   Bay,   Wis. 

Haggerty,   Robert    Dent.    I Rochester,   Minn. 

Haertel,     Carl     F Eng.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Hahn,    Stella    M Econ.   Nt West  Allis,   Wis. 

Hahn,   J.   Forest    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Haines,    Elizabeth     Law  Nt.  I Arcadia,  Wis. 

Halverson,     Holton     Dent.    II Stoughton,   Wis. 

Hamacher,   Karl   F Eng.     I Waterloo,     la. 

Hamill,    John   J A.    &    S.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Hammerburg,    Knute     Dent.   I Carney,   Mich. 

Hand,     Francis     Dent.   Ill Plymouth,   Wis. 

Handl,    Albert    Econ.    I Manitowoc,   Wis. 

Hanifan,    John     Dent.    I Emmetsburg,    la. 

Hanley,    Cornelius     Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Hanney,    John    V Law     I Chicago,     111. 

Hansen,    Gordon    Law    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Hansen,   Willard    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hanson,   Ansgar    Dent.     Ill Racine,     Wis. 

Hanson,    Dillon    Dent.   Ill Lake   Crystal,   Minn. 

Hanson,    Gale    L Dent.  II Lake  Crystal,  Minn. 

Hanson,    Ingwald    Dent.    I Chippewa   Fals,    Wis. 

Hantschel,    Arthur   J Jour.   Sp Appleton,   Wis. 

Hare,   Joseph    :  Eng.    II Ishpeming,    Mich. 

Harley,    Arthur    J Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Harrigan,   Roy    A.    &    S.    I Saginaw,    Mich. 

Harrington,    Patrick    G Law   I Greeneland,   Mich. 

Harris,   James   S Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Hartman,   Gilbert  I Eng.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Harris,    Louise    E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hartman,  Martin  C Eng.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Harthun,   Carl  H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hartt,    Delbert     Econ.    I Beaver   Dam,    Wis. 

Hartz,   John  L Dent.    I Merrill,     Wis. 

Hattstaedt,    Alfred    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Haug,    John    F A.   &   S.   II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Haug,    Emma     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hayes,  Alban   E Econ.    II Green    Bay,    Wis. 

Hauser,   Walter    Law  I   Nt Butte,   Mont. 

Hayes,    Clement   M Eng.    I Green    Bay,    Wis. 

Hayes,   Norbert    Eng.    V Green   Bay,   Wis. 

Healey,  Daniel  F Dent.   I Antigo,   Wis. 

Hebard,  William  J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Heilman,   Eleanor    E Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Heim,   L.   J Law  IV Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Heimdal,   C.  Oliver    A.    &    S.    I Superior,    Wis. 

Heck,    Margery    Law    II Racine,     Wis. 

Helm,    Fred     , Law    II Racine,    Wis. 

Henderson,  Richard  D Econ.    Nt West    Allis,    Wis. 

Heney,  James   Law  I Green    Bay,   Wis. 

Heney,    Thomas    F Econ.    Ill Green    Bay,    Wis. 

Henrica   Ruhl,    Sr.    Mary    E St.    Francis,    Wis. 

Henrita   Runtz,    Sr.    Mary    E Milwaukee,    Wi". 

Herman,  Carlton  M Dent  II West  Bend,  Wis. 

Herron,   Richard    A.   &   S.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Herrman,   George  A A.  &  S.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hess,    Amanda     N.  T.   S.  I Cavour,  Wis. 

Hesse,   Rosalia    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis 

Hickey,    Clement    Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wh. 

Hidde,    Carl    Econ.   I Oconto,  WK 

Hintz,    Frank    W Eng.     Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Hirth,    Richard    B Eng.    II Long   Prairie,    Min^. 

Higgins,    Joseph    E Law    I Racine,    Wis. 

Hildebrand,    Joseph    Law   II Rhinelander,    Wi=. 

Hirschboeck,    Herbert   C Law    HI Milwaukee,'    Wi~. 

Hobson,    Aubrey    Dent.    II Milwaukee',    Wis. 

Hoehre,    Valmer    Dent.    I Superior,    Wis. 

Hoenig,   Fred  D Law   I Chippewa    Falls,    WK 

Hoerres,    Henry    E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hof ,    Gus    Paul    Law   I Boscobel.    Wis. 
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Halbach,   Ottilia  M Jour.    IV Waterfor  1,  Wit; 

Hojnacki,    Leo    Law    III Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hofer,   George   C Law   IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hoffman,    N Eng.    I Cleveland,  Wis. 

Holcombe,    O.    L Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Holf ord,    G.enn    L Eng.   I Topeka,    Kans. 

Hollmiller,    George    Econ.  Ill Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

Holmes,     Walter     •.  Econ.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Holvey,    Charles     Dent.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Honoria    Cramer,    Sr.    Mary    E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hoppe,    Henry    M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hornig,    H.    E Eng.    Sp Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Horwitz,    Rose    Law  Sp Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hostetter,  Harold    Dent.    II Grafton,    N.    D. 

Hotz,    Harry    P Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Houghton,     Ralph     Dent.    I Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Houlehan,    Alfred    Dent.   I Stevens    Point,  Wis. 

House,  Leo  L Dent.   II Bloomer,  Wis. 

Howard,    James     Eng.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Howe,  Clarence   Econ.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hoye,  Lawrence  G Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Huber,    Joseph    ' Jour.    Sp West   Bend,  Wis. 

Huber,    Wallace    F ; Dent.   I Fountain   City,  Wis. 

Huberty,    Raymond    C Econ.    I Plymouth,  Wis. 

Hughes,    Clement Dent.     I Pardeeville,  Wis. 

Hughes,    Phelim    Law  III Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Huiras,   Frank  R Eng.    I Fredonia,  Wis. 

Huising,   M.   H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Huening,    Erwin    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hulbert,    Russell    Dent.   Ill Waterford,  Wis. 

Humberla   Martin,    Sr.    Mary    E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hunt,   George  B Eng.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hurley,   William   F Dent.   II Chilton,  Wis. 

Kurtgen,    C.    A • Eng.    II Kenosha,  Wis. 

Huth,   Robert  C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Huth,    H.    R Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Huth,   Edward   C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ignatia   Lurem,   Sr.   Mary    E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ignatia    Wiesner,    Sr.    Mary    E St.    Francis,    Wis. 

Ignatius  McGee,  Sr.  Mary    E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ihlenfeld,    Hanley   E Econ.    Nt. Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Ilgner,  Mrs.  Daisy Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Illydia   Szymanska,   Sr.   Mary E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Indibar,  John  E Dent.  I Gilbert,   Minn. 

Ipponsugi,    Riuichi     Dent.  I Hiroshimaken,  Japan 

Isbrandt,    Percy     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Jacobs,    Arthur    F Dent.    I Superior,  Wis. 

Jacobs,   Kenneth   L Econ.    Nt .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jacoba    Rothengass,    Sr.    Mary     ^ Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jacobson,    Edward   B Med.     Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jacobs,    George   F Econ.    II < Mukwonago,  Wis. 

Jacques,    Arthur   F Econ.   I Marquette,   Mich. 

Jagow,    Emil    B Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jambor,    McKinley    W Dent.   Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

James    Bracken,    Sr.     Mary     E St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Jandrain,    Richard    A.    &    S.    I New    Franken,  Wis. 

Jangeblved,    Herman    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Janke,  Alfred  A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Beulah    N.   T.   S.    II Antigo,  Wis. 

.(arisen,    Milton     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Jardine,    Norman    .J Dent.     TI Waupaca,  Wis. 

Jarvis,   David   .1 Dent    ]    Waukesha,  v\  is 

Clarence    -I Econ.    Nl Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jeanette    Schilinff,    Sr.    Maw    E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jeklill,    E.    I* Econ.    N« Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jenkins,     Harold     M Econ.    I Chippewa    Falls,  Wis. 

Jenninfl  W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jen   M1,     Norvlg     Dent.    IN Milwaukee,  Wis. 

William    M Med.    Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Joan   Doyle,  Sr.  Mary   E Racine,   Wis. 

.loan    Reinehr,   Sr.    Mary    E St.    Francis,    Wis. 

Joan   of   Arc   Shannon,    Sr.    Mary    E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

.John,     Frederick    C A.    &    S.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Arnel    E Denl     I     Townsend,   Mont. 
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Johnson,  Adolph  C Law   I Manitowoc,    Wis. 

Johnson,   Ben   F Med.  I Waterloo,  Wis. 

Johnson,   Edwin  W Dent.    I Hawley,    Minn. 

Johnson,   George  C A.   &  S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Johnson,  G.  C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Johnson,   George   C Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Johnson,   Harold    Dent.    I Maddock,    N.    D. 

Johnson,    Melvin    Dent.    I Menominee,    Mich. 

Johnson,     Ward     Dent.    Ill West    Allis,    Wis. 

J ohnson,    W.    Dean    A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

John,  Erich  W Dent.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

John    Hunsinger,    Sr.    Mary    /E St.    Francis,    Wis. 

J  ones.    Earl  W Dent.    I Rhinelander,    Wis. 

Jones,  Ira  M Law   Nt.   I Cherrydale,   Va. 

J  ones,  Reese  L .  .  Med.  I Sparta,  Wis. 

Jorgensen,  Ross   Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Josephine  Riordan,   Sr.   Mary   E Racine,   Wis. 

J  osephine    Scholter     E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

J  uedes,   Alvin    Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Juliana   Schroeder,   Sr.   Mary    E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

J  uiy.    Alphonse    A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

J  ust,    Alfred   J Dent.    I Cooperstown,    Wis. 

Justin,    Jorgan    P Dent.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kachel,    D Eng\   I Whitewater,   Wis. 

Kachel,  L,  W Eng.    I Whitewater,    Wis. 

Kaep,    Henry    Dent.    II Dubuque,    Wis. 

Kaiser,    Gordon    Econ.    I Waterloo,    Wis. 

Kakatsch,  Lawrence  L Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kamerling,  John  G Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kane,  Ruth    Journ.   I Ironwood,  Mich. 

Kansier ,    Vic    Eng.    I Reedsburg,    Wis. 

Kanter,    Gertrude    N.    T.    S.    II Mosinee,    Wis. 

Karsseboom,    Stuart  J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Karst,   Edward  W Dent.  I Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Karsten,    John    H Med.    I Horicon,    Wis. 

Karstan,  William   Econ.    I Kewaunee,    Wis. 

Kasten ,  Charles  E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kauf f ung,  C.   H Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kaudy,    Eugene    H Law  Nt.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kaumheimer,    M.    G Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kay,    Harry    B Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kayser,   Laurence    Dent.    I Green    Bay,   Wis. 

Kearns,  W.  J.   Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kearns,  Walter  M Med.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kearns,  John  C Econ.  I Townsend,  Mont. 

Keenan,   Clarence    Dent.    II Mt.     Pleasant,    Mich. 

Kelbe,  R Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kelly,   John  W Law    III Bradley,    Wis. 

Kellogg,   Edward  C Econ.    I Oconomowoc,    Wis. 

Keltz,  M.  F Eng.    I Superior,    la. 

Kelly,    Francis    A.   &   S.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kelly,  Robert  M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kennedy,   John   A Law    I Rib    Lake,    Wis. 

Kennelly,  Katherine N.  T.  S.  Ill Hartford,  Wis. 

Kenney,  Bernard   Eng.    I Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Kenney,  Eugene  W Med.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kenney,  L.  M Eng.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kenney,    Norma    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kenning,  Robert    Econ.    II Janesville,    Wis. 

Kern,  Florian    A.  &  S.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ketchpaw,  Ross  E Econ.  I Elkhorn,  Wis. 

Kiefer,  Henry   Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kilian,   Alvin  D Med.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

King,  Harry  T Med.    I Minneapolis,    Minn. 

King,   Joseph   M Med.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kingston,    William   J Law  Nt.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kinsman,  Fae N.  T.  S.  II > Freemont,  Wis. 

Kinzie,    Morris    Joseph    Dent.   II Avoca,   Wis. 

Kirsten,  William  C Med.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kitzki,    Mai-tha    Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Klee,   Carl   G Dent.  Ill Rochester,  Minn. 

Klein,    C Eng.    Sp Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Klein,    Theodore    Med.    II Fort   Atkinson,    Wis. 

Kleinschmidt,  Norman  W Dent.    II Oshkosh,    Wis. 
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Kleis,    Raymond    Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kleist,    M Eng.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kleist,   Raymond    Law   I Brillion,    Wis. 

Kleinheinz,  Carl Econ.    I Chippewa    Falls,    Wis. 

Kletzka,   A.   W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Klingbeil,    Herbert   L Law    I Westf ield,    Wis. 

Klingholz,  Richard    Econ.    I Manitowoc,    Wis. 

Klobuchar,    Fred   J Dent.    I Calumet,    Mich. 

Knaisel,    Stephen    A.    &    S.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Knister,    Russell    E Dent.    I Rhinelander,    Wis. 

Knoll,    John   D Law  I Cuba  City,  Wis. 

Knoth,   Elsie,  M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kneuse,   William   B Law   Nt.    I Sioux    Falls,    S.    D. 

Koch,   A.   J Eng.   I Two  Rivers,   Wis. 

Koch,   John   W Jour.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Koch,   John  W .Leon.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Koch,   Louis   R Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Koch,    William    H Dent.    Ill Waterloo,    la. 

Koelsch,  Joseph   A.  &  S.  Ill West  Allis,  Wis. 

Koenig,   Ben    Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Koenig,  James  H Econ.    I Marshf ield,    Wis. 

Koenitzer,   Alex    Law   Nt.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Koeppen,  Phyllis   Jour.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kohl,   William   M Dent.   II May ville,  Wis. 

Kohlmetz,  Arthur  L Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kohn,   Leo   J Law    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kolkmeyer,   Oscar    Eng.    I Glendorf ,    O. 

Konop,    Edward    J Med.    I Kellnersville,    Wis. 

Koppel,    Samuel Dent.   II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Korb,   Michael  Alphonse    Dent.    II Boyd,    Wis. 

Koszewski,    S Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kozina,    Frank     A.    &    S.    II Kewaunee,    Wis. 

Kramer,   George   N Jour.   I St.   Marys,   Kans 

Kraus,    Andrew    W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Krause,  Raymond  J Dent.  Ill New  London,  Wis. 

Kressback,    Walter    V Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kretchmar,    Louis    H Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kretlow,    Fred    A Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kreutzer,    George   E Dent.   I Athens,   Wis. 

Krieg,    William    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Krieger,    Arnold    Law   IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Krock,    James    F Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Krohne,    A.    D Eng.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Krueger,    Fred   W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Krueger,    Joseph   Jr Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Krueger,    Walter    E Dent.    II Watertown,    Wis. 

Krull,    Richard    C , Dent.  I Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Kryszewski.    L.    A Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kuchenberg,    Charles     Law   I Marinette,    Wis. 

Kuechle,   Oliver   E Jour.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kuehn,    Charles    E Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kuemmel,   Arthur  E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kuhl,    Frank     Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kuhm,    Herbert   W Dent.   Ill Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kuhn,    M.    J A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kukar,   Leo    Dent.   I Gilbert,  Minn. 

Kulstad,    Hugo    M Dent.  I Rib  Lake,  Wis. 

Kulzick,   Earl   J Econ.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kupper,    Alvan    Dent.   I Tomah,   Wis. 

Kupper,    F.    W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kurath,    Franz     Eng.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kurten,  Russell  M Med.  I Racine,  Wis. 

Kutter,    William    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kuypers,  Harold  M Econ.     Ill De     Pere,     Wis. 

Kuzenski,    Water    Law   II Stetsonville,   Wis. 

Kv.-cn,     I Eng.   I Cadott,   Wis. 

Kycs,   Leslie  H Eng.   I Superior,    Wis. 

Kyle,    Florence    Law   I Racine,   Wis. 

I.a.-litia    Merten,    Sr.    Mary     E St.     Francis,    Wis. 

I  .a    Certe,    Clarence    A.  &  S.  II Wausau,  Wis. 

Laev,    Walt'-r    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Laffertjr,     Paul     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Lafferty,    Thomas     Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Laikin.   Samuel   H Econ.  II Milwaukee.   Wis. 
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Lamb,    Eugene     Eng.    Ill Sheboygan,    Wis. 

Lambeck,     Walter     Eng.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lamers,   William   A.  &  S.  II Milwaukee,  Wis 

LaMotte,    E Eng.    Sp Sainte    Marie,    111. 

La   Nauy,   Wa:ter    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Landers,    Thomas    J Law    I Ironwood,    Mich. 

Landgraf ,  Howard  M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis 

Lange,    Robert    E Dent.    I Westf ield,    Wis. 

Langhoff ,   Irvin  J A.    &   S.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Langill,    Norman     Law    I Peshtigo,    Wis. 

Langworthy    Earl    E Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Larson,     Venice     N.   T.   S.   I Lake   Mills,   Wis. 

Lauer,    Cyril     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Lauer,    Clarence   Joseph    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Lauer,    Jerome   R A.    &    S.    I Milwaukee,    Wis 

Laufer,   Peter  J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis! 

Laughlin,    Marshall    Dent.    I Marion,    Wis. 

Laugenohl,    Gerald    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Laughrin,    Walter     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis! 

Lautentia   Brayton,    Sr.    Mary    E Milwaukee,    Wis! 

Lanzer,   Fred   E Dent.  I Bloomer,  Wis. 

Larratt,    Frank    E Econ.    I Hartland,    Wis. 

Larsen,     Walter     Eng.    I Marinette,    Wis! 

Lasnier,    Leo   J Eng.  II Concordia,  Kans. 

Latterell,   Albert  L Dent.   I Foley,   Minn. 

Lawrence,     Frank     Eng.    I Escanaba,    Mich! 

Lawton,  Fred  J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis! 

Leach,    Harold    Econ.  I Elkhorn,  Wis 

Leake,    Ceylon    Dent.    I Marion,'  Wis 

Le   Clair,    Paul    E Dent.    I Green    Bay,    Wis. 

Lee,    Horace   J Jour.    I Olivia,    Minn 

Lee,  John  E Jour.    I Olivia,    Minn. 

Lechtenberg,   William    A.   &   S.    Ill Freeburg,    Minn 

Leginger,  Walter  D Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis! 

Leistickow,    Mark     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis 

Lenicheck,  A.  E Law    IV Milwaukee,'    Wis 

Lenicheck,    Allen    F Jour.    Ill Milwaukee,   Wis! 

Leobina   Moore,    Sr.    Mary    E Milwaukee,'   Wis! 

Leocadia    Radykowska,    Sr.    Mary     E Milwaukee!    Wis! 

Leonhardt,   William    Dent.  II Milwaukee,  Wis 

Leonida  Kettenhofen,  Sr.  Mary    E St.    Francis,'  Wis' 

Leppla,    Harold    M Dent.    II Edgar'    Wis 

Lerner,   Maurice Law  III Milwaukee,   Wis 

Levin,    Goldie     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,'  Wis 

Lewenski,    E.    J Econ.    I Lake    Geneva,    Wis. 

Lieberthal,    Eugene   O Med.    II Chicago,    111 

Lieberthal,   Maurice   J Med.  Ill Ironwood    Mich 

Lieberthal,     Paul     Med.  II Ironwood',  Mich' 

Liginger,    Armen    W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis 

Lindner,   Albert  M Med.   I Cassville,   Wis. 

Lindsay,    John     Law  IV Portage,  Wis 

Linnan,    Francis    Eng.     Sp Pocohontas,    la 

Linster,   Edward    Eng.     I Sisseton,     S.     D 

Lint,    Theodore     Med.    I Brooklyn,    N.    Y 

Lione,     Guy     Dent.    I LooM,    Wis 

Lioret,    Ernest    Eng.  I Ishpeming,  Mich. 

Lipschutz,    Henry    A Dent.    Ill Oconto    Falls,    Wis 

Loewi,  J.  Victor   Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Lomas,  Loran  C Dent.  I Fennimore    Wis. 

Looze,    Joseph    A.  &  S.  II Casco,'  Wis! 

Lorimer,    Bruce   M Dent.  II Milwaukee'   Wis 

Loughlin.    Blanche    N.  T.   S.  Ill .  .Manitowoc!  Wis 

Love,  Irving  B Med.    II Milwaukee,'  Wis! 

Lubar,    W  iiiiam    Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Lucas,    Thomas    A.    &    S.    I West   Allis'    Wis 

Luebke,    Walter    A.    Dent.    II Clintonville,   Wis! 

Luessman,  Harold  W Med.     II Fennimore,     Wis. 

Lukomski,   John    A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee     Wis 

Lunz,    Gilbert   M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee!    Wis 

Lusthaus,    Louis    J Dent.    I Milwaukee,'   Wis 

Lutfring,  Anthony  E Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,'    Wis! 

Lutgen,    Joseph   H Econ.    I Waterloo     la 

Lynch    A. Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis! 

Lynch,    Virgil     A.    &   S.   II Ossian,    la 

Lynch,  Willard  Padden   Dent.    I Superior,    Wis 

Lyons,    Franklin   J Econ.   Nt .  Milwaukee'    Wis 
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Machus,    Paul     Econ.    I Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Maciolek,    Francis    S Law     Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

MacLennon,   Robert    Dent.   I Wausau,  Wis. 

Madden,    Bernard    Law    I Sawyer,  Wis. 

Maguire,    F.    A Eng.    IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mahler,   Adolph    Econ.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mahoney,    Richard    W Econ.    II Green    Bay,  Wis. 

Majerowski,   Stephen    Med.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Malnekoff ,    Benjamin     Med.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mallow,    A.    H Eng.  I Watertown,  Wis. 

Madoy,   Joseph   Holland    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Maloney,    Malcolm    Eng.    II Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Malone,   Edward  H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mandel,    Charles    Law    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mandelker,    Adolph   I Law    IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Manion,    Anne     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Manning,    Clarence    J Dent.     II Hartford,  Wis. 

Manning,    Charles     Med.    II Hartford,  Wis. 

Margetts,    Edward   R Dent.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Marina   Schibilsky,    Sr.   Mary    E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Margaret    Mangrich,    Sr.    Mary    E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mary  of   Mercy   McGucken,    Sr E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mary   of   the   Angels   O'Connor,   Sr E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Marion  Conway,  Sr.  Mary E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Marcoe,   Harold    Law  III Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Martineau,     Ed A.   &   S.    Sp Oconto,  Wis. 

Margoles,   Frank   C Med.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Marks,    Lewis    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Marks,    Richard    T Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Markwiese,   William   J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Marks,   Marie    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Marten,  William   E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Martini,   Walter   H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Marshall,    Maide   E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Marx,    L.    G Eng.    Ill Kewaskum,  Wis. 

Mashek,    Royal    J Dent.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Matthews,   Charles   G Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Matthews,  Vera   Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mauch,   Raymond   G Dent.    I Rib    Lake,  Wis. 

Maurer,   Erwin   H Dent.    I Glenbeulah,  Wis. 

Maurer,   J.    A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Maxentia    Kancel,    Sr.    Mary    E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

May,    Joseph     A.   &  S.   I St.   Cloud,    Minn. 

May,    Raymond    Dent.    I Reeseville,  Wis. 

Mayer,    Adelaide    N.    T.    S.    I Kenosha,  Wis. 

Mayer,    Alfons    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mee,     Catherine     N.  T.  S.  II Markesan,  Wis. 

Megan,    Paul     Law    I Oconto,  Wis. 

Megna,     Salvatore     Med.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mehman,     Francis     Med.     I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mchi$?an    I Eng.     I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mehlos,    E.    C Eng.     Sp Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Meinoada   Schaf ,   Sr.    Mary    E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Meitner,    George    F Econ.    Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mcnge,    Jessie    A.    &    S.    Sp Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Merten,    L Eng.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mertz.    Ray     Econ.    I Oshkosh,  Wis 

Merville,   Raymond    Eng.    I V/est    Allis,  Wis. 

Mervina   iVl'iowska,   Sr.  Mary   E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Melt,     William    C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

I .     J Eng.    I Fredonia,  Wis. 

Meyer,    Viola     N.    T.    S.    Ill Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Miller,     Bessie     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ea  rlc    W Econ.    I So.    Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mirgeler,   William  Jr EnR.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mitchell,   Charles  D Econ.    Nt Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Mi'ler,    Hen     Law     Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miller,    Hubert    A.    &    S.    I Racine,  Wis. 

MMai,    Ronald    Dent.    II Markesan.  Wis. 

MiUmann,    Anna    Law    Nt Milwaukee,  Wi;. 

Minahan,    Victor   I La*    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Minor,    Edward    .1 Law    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Minwegan,    Bert    A Law    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Moeller,    George    W Law    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mogilka,    Bernard   A Dent.   II Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Mohr,    Alfred    F Law    Nt.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Molseed,    Adrian    J Dent.   II Centerville,   S.   D. 

Moloney,    Edward    Dent.  I Ishpeming,  Mich. 

Mona   Kerwin,   Sr.   Mary    E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Monroe,    Mark   Columbus    Dent.     II Hartford,  Wis. 

Monroe,    Walter  C Econ.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Monsted,    John     A.    &    S.    II New    London,  Wis. 

Montgomery,   T.   H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mooney,    Bernard    Law    III Glenbeulah,  Wis. 

Moran,    Walter    J Econ.    I Kenosha,  Wis. 

Morgan,   Lloyd  C Dent.   I Madison,  Wis. 

Mortality,    Leo    J Med.    Ill McKinley,    Minn. 

is    Kyrle    A.    &    S.    II Merrill,  Wis. 

Mossej  .    Fred  V Dent.    I Dodgeville,  Wis. 

Moore,    Mark    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mo; an,  Dorothy   Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Morehouse,    Linden   H Econ.     II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Morse,    F.    R Econ.  I Juneau,  Wis. 

Morse,    Walter    E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Morris.    Irving    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Morris,    John    .- Econ.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mueller,   Paul   J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mueller,   Walter  J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mulrine,    C.    L Law    Nt Whitef ish    Bay,  Wis. 

Mulloy,    Myrtle     N.    T.    S.    I Iron    River,  Wis. 

Mundt,    Leona    Law  Nt.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Murphy,  Adrian   Law   I Marinette,  Wis. 

Murphy,    Ambrose    J Econ.    I Chippewa    Falls,  Wis. 

Murphy,    Francis    D .Med.    IV Benton,  Wis. 

Murphy,  James  A Med.    I Escanaba,    Mich. 

Murphy,    James    H Med.    Ill Chilton,  Wis. 

Murphy,   John   E Dent.    Ill Portage,  Wis. 

Murphy,    Joseph   B Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

.  Murphy,    J.    B Eng.   II Fox   Lake,  Wis. 

Murphy,  Patrick  J Dent.   I New   London,  Wis. 

Murphy,   Virgil   C Econ.    Sp Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Murray,    Richard     Law   Sp Marinette,  Wis. 

Murray,  William  H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Murrey,  G.  F Eng.    II Superior,  Wis. 

Murset,    John    Eng.   I Redwood   Falls,   Minn. 

Muth,   A.   J Law    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mullen,    Robert    A.    &   S.   I La   Crosse,  Wis. 

Myers,    F.    A Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McAlcer,  Clarence   Econ.  I Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

McAulif  f,    Georgiana    Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McBride,   Allan    Econ.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McCaba,  Ivan   Econ.    Nt West    Allis,  Wis. 

!    (  abe,  John   A.    &    S.    I Waupaca,  Wis. 

McCabe,  John  J Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

M   Cabe,   J.   Marsailles Econ.     I Menasha,  Wis. 

.MeCallum,    Jack    Econ.     II West    Allis,  Wis. 

McCarthy,  James  E Law  I Escanaba,  Mich. 

McCarthy,  Leon   A.   &   S.    Sp Bayfield,  Wis. 

McCarville,  William  A Eng.   I Mineral  Point,  Wis. 

McCarville,   William    A.   &   S.   I '.  :  .Darlington,  Wis. 

McCaughna.    Archie    W Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McCauley,   Edward   J Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McCauley,   William   J Law    I Escanaba,    Mich. 

McConnell,    Earl   D A.    &    S.    I Darlington,  Wis. 

McCormick,    F.    X A.    &   S.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

M<  Cusker,    J .    William Econ.     Nt Milwaukee.  Wis 

McGraw,    Irene    N.   T.   S.   Ill Westfie'd,  Wis. 

McDonald,  Alden   Dent.    I Chicago,    111. 

McDonald,    Clarence    F A.   &   S.   Sp Rockford,    111. 

McDonald,  Lawrence  G Econ.    I Rockford,    III. 

McDonald,  Roderick    Law   I Wausau,  Wis. 

McEachin,     Neil     Law   II Rhinelander,  Wi 5. 

McEnroe,  Lawrence   Law    Nt.    I Eden,  Wi«. 

McGarigle,    Donald    Law  Nt.  I.  .    Milwaukee  Wis 

McGill,    George     A.    &   S.    II Winona,    Minn. 

McGinley,  W.  E Eng.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McGrail,    George    Econ.     Nt Mi'waukee,  Wis. 

McGrath,    Harold    .1 Law    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McGuii  e,    Francis    Econ.    Sp Chippewa    Falls,  WH 

McHale,   Vernon    Law    III Antigo,  Wis. 
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Mclnery,    Robert    Dent.    II Austin,     Minn. 

Mclntyre,  Bessie   N.    T.    S.    Ill Avoca,    Wis. 

McKinnon,    Lauchlin   W Dent.   II Wedena,   Minn. 

McKettrick,    F.    Floyd    Econ.  I Escanaba,  Mich. 

McLane,    William    E Eng.    I Graceville,    Minn. 

McLaughlin,    E.    J Eng.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

McLendon,    William    Clifton    Eng.   I Macon,   Ga. 

McMullen,    Geraldine    Law  IV Chilton,   Wis. 

McNamara,    Mary     N.   T.   S.   II Hartford,   Wis. 

McNamara,  William  C Law   II Antigo,    Wis. 

McNutt,   Gordon   E Econ.    I Minocqua,    Wis. 

Nash,    Jr.    George    A Econ.    II Grand   Rapids,   Wis. 

Nell,    Erwin   F Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Nelson,   Arthur   J Law    III Oconomowoc,    Wis. 

Nelson,  C.  A Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Nelson,  Earl Econ.     I Rhinelander,    Wis. 

Nelson,    Emil   J Econ.   I Grand  Rapids,   Wis. 

Nelson,  Madeline   N.    T.    S.    I Wausau,    Wis. 

Nelson,    Paul   C Law     I     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Nelson,   Wallace   Earl    Dent.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Nemetz,   Victor   W A.  &  S.  II Kewaunee,   Wis. 

Nestingen,  Askel Dent.  II Westby,  Wis. 

Netz,   Eugene  R Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Nebauer,    Andrew    H Econ.    Nt Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Neubauer,  Paul    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Neupert,  Norma   N.    T.    S.    I Lake    Mills,    Wis. 

Neville,   Alice    N.    T.    S.    Ill Fond   du   Lac,    Wis. 

Nevins,   Charles  J Econ.    Nt Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Newberry,   Charles  L A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Newburg,  Walter  H Econ.     Nt.. Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Nichols,    V Dent.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Nicholson,  William  J Dent.    I Duluth,    Minn. 

Nielson,   James   P Law    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Niemer,    Arthur    W Eng.     I Cassville,    Wis. 

Niland,    Genevieve    Jour.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Niland,  Paul  J Med.     Ill Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Noblet,    Edna    Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Noe,    Daniel    Eng.    Sp Winnetka,    111. 

Noe,  Norman  J A.  &  S.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nolan,   Willard   E Dent.     I Phillips,     Wis. 

Nolte,   Edna    'Icon.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Norbertine  Schmidt,   Sr.  Mary    E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Nordsiek,    Walter    W Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Norton,  Donald  M Med.    I Medf ord,    Wis. 

Norton,    Harry    Eng.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nybero,  C.  S Econ.    Nt Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Nystrum,   Lester   A.   &   S.   I Medf  ord,   Wis. 

Nystrum,   Rae  C Med.  Ill Medford,  Wis. 

Oakley,   Dorothy    N.  T.   S.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

O'Brien,   Clarence    Law    II So.    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

O'Brien,   Frank   L Jour.    I Lake   Geneva,   Wis. 

O'Brien,  Paul  J Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

O'Brien,    William    J Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

O'Connell,    Frank    A.  &  S.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

O'Connor,    Edward    B Med.   I Tonawanda,   N.   Y. 

Oddino,    Josephine    N.  T.  S.   Ill Hurley,   Wis. 

O'Donoghue,    Edward    Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

O'Flaherty,    Thomas     A.    &    S.    I Montfort,    Wis. 

O'Hara,    Catherine    J Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

O'Hara,    Horace   P Law  III Milwaukee,  Wis. 

O'Hara,  John  J Med.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

O'Hara,   W.    H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

O'Leary,    John    J Econ.    II Minocqua,    Wis. 

O'Leary,    Joseph   C Dent.    I Ironwood,    Mich. 

O'Leary,   ZelotlU  O Law    I Wilton,    Wis. 

O'Malley,    Earl    T Law    I Medford,    Wis. 

O'Malley,    Mark    J Dent.     Ill Medford,    Wis. 

O'Moore,    Mary    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

O'Neill,    Norman     A.  &  S.  I : Waupeton,  la. 

.    Joseph    A A.  &  S.   IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

O'Shaughneuy,     Russell     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ott,    Alovsius   J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 
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Pacif ica  Grupa,  Sr.  Mary    E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Padway,   Barney    Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Page,  Karl  J Eng.    IV Dubuque,    la. 

Pagel,    Hedwig     Jour.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pakenham,   Ray   D Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Panetti,    H.    E A.   &  S.  II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Paquette,  Myron A.   &   S.   I Toman,   Wis. 

Paschen,  Morris  A Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Paschinsky,   David   B Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Patitz,  W.  E Eng.    I . . Stevens    Point,    Wis. 

Patrizio  Dowdle,  Sr.  Mary   E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Patterson,   William   K Dent.   Ill Evansville,   Wis. 

Paul   McWilliams,   Sr.   Mary    E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Pawlicki,  E.  H Eng.    I Hurley,    Wis. 

Pedersen,  Half  don Eng.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Pedro,    Charles    E nicon.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Peffer,  Allen  L Dent.    I Waukesha,    Wis. 

Perlson,    Philip    A.  &  S.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Perrigo,    Burton    Law  I Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Pessin,     Samuel     Jour.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Peters,    Fay    C Econ.  I Waterloo,  Wis. 

Peters,   Jesse    Econ.    I Hartford,    Wis. 

Peters,  Fred  G Eng.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Peters,   Jr.   Jerome   M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Peters,  Otto  C Law  Nt.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Peterson,    Earnest  F Dent.  I Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Petronia  Luettgen,   Sr.   Mary    E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Petrie,  Donald  A Eng.    I Clintonville,    Wis. 

Pexa,  Francis  J Dent.    II Montgomery,    Minn. 

Pf au,  Ray  H Jour.    Sp Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Pfeiffer,   Oliver  W Med.   I Sheboygan,   Wis. 

Phelan,  John  A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Phillipa  Ryan,   Sr.   Mary    E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Phillips,    Eugene  W.  " Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Phillips,   Otlman    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Pick,  Milton   Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Pick,  Thecla  H Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Piel,  Francis  W Dent.    I Racine,    Wis. 

Pierce,  Dennis  F A.     &    S.    II Pine    Island,    Minn. 

Fierce,  Lloyd   Dent.    II Kansasville,    Wis. 

Pierick,    Everel    Eng.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pierick,   William  S Econ.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pilon,  L.  A Engr.  Ill Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Pipenhagen,    William    G Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Pirsch,  Margaret  V Med.  II Kenosha,  Wis. 

Pitzen,    Werner    C Dent.    I Hastings,    Minn. 

Pius  Gaenz,  Sr.  Mary   E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Plankey,  Harold  J Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Plankey,   Herbert    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Plantz,  Edward  C Law    Sp Chicago,    111. 

Pocquette,  Franklin Econ.   Ill Oconto,  Wis. 

Podolsky,    Morris    Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Poetheg,  Edwin  J Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Poiron,  Clarence  J Dent.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pollack,  Joseph    Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Polland,    A.    B Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Polzin,   George  W '. Dent.   II New  London,   Wis. 

Popp,    Matthew   A Econ.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Posanski,    R.    E Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Poudens  Willis,   Sr.   Mary E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Powers,  Raymond A.  &  S.  II Waterloo,  Wis. 

Powers,   LeRoy    Econ.    II Waterloo,    Wis. 

Powers,  Paul    Eng.    I Fennimore,    Wis. 

Prensky,    Michael    Dent.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Presser,    Erwin   J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Prey,   E.   P Eng.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Principia    Mohrhauser,    Sr.    Mary     E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Priscilla  Koch,   Sr.  Mary    E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Pritchard,   John   M Econ.    I Randolph,    Wis. 

Proubc,    Eugene    Jour.  I Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

Prudent,  Charles   Law   III Racine,    Wis. 

Pruss,   Thaddeus    Law   Nt.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Pryor,  W.  E Eng.   II Chicago,    111. 

Pugh,  George  J Med.   Ill Racine,   Wis. 

Purtell,    Edward    Econ.  I .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pusch,    Herbert     Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 
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Quigley,    Lawrence    D Med.    I Green    Bay,  Wis. 

Quinn,    Frank   P Med.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Quinn,    Thomas    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Quirk,    Charles     A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Radke.  Walter    Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Radwanski,   Felix   F Eng.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Ratchen,   Leo   J Econ.   II Newark,   O. 

Rau,    Otto   C •' Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Rauch,  William  A Med.     Ill Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Rausch,  F.  W Law   I West   Allis,   Wis. 

Rausch,    Leo   M Law  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rauschenberger,  R.  J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Rawson,   Sarita    N.   T.   S.   II Richland   Center,   Wis. 

Raymond,   Arthur  J Med.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Raypel,    Ladis     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Reardon,    Mark    C Eng.    I Tomah,    Wis. 

Reetz,    Edward    W Dent.    I Bloomer,    Wis. 

Regan,  M.   L Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Regan,    Raymond    Eng.  I Mineral  Point,  Wis. 

Regan,   Thomas   J Eng.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Regner,   Elmer   M Econ.   "Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Rehfield,    Herbert     Eng.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Reichenauer,   Erwin    Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Reifenrath,   Isadore   B Med.     Ill Wynot.     Neb. 

Reilland,    F.   D Eng.   II Grand  Rapids,   Wis. 

Reiliy,    Francis    P Eng.    II Emmeterburg,    la. 

Reilly,   Pierce  J Med.   HI Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Reichert,    Jerome   A Dent.  II West  Bend,  Wis. 

Reinardy,    Robert   S Dent.  II Burlington,  Wis. 

Reinhart,  A.  John    Econ.    II De   Pere   .Wis. 

Reinhart,    M Eng.  I Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Reinke,   Albert  W Dent.    I Appleton,    Wis. 

Reinke,    Christoph    C Med.    Sp Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Reinke,  Louis  F Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Reitmeyer,   Leo  P Dent.     II Ingalls,     Mich. 

Reitmeyer,  William  B Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Rellin,    David     Econ.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Remmell,   W.   H Eng.  I Wis.  Vet.  Home,  Wis. 

Restle,    Catherine    Econ.    I Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Rettke,  H.  J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Reuter,  Maurice  J Med.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Reuter,  Normal  L Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Rheaume,  Isadore  C Econ.    Sp. ." Rhinelander,    Wis. 

Rice,     Leo    S A.    &    S.    II Kewaunee,    Wis. 

Rich,     Arthur     Dent.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Richards,    George    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Richardson,    Walter    A Dent.    Ill St.    Cloud,     Minn. 

Riffle,     F P]ng.    I Johnstown,     Pa. 

Riley,  Gerald  W Econ.   II Oconto,  Wis. 

Riordan,    Wilmer    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Ripple,    Marion    ^con.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ristan,    Oscar    W Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Roberta   F'ollmar,  Sr.  Mary    E Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Roberta    Reynolds,    Sr.    Mary    E , .  Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Roberts,  W.   K Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Robinson,    Daniel    K Dent.  I Muskegon,  Mich. 

Robinson,   Edgar  R Eng.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Rodems,    Leo    Econ.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Roden.    N.    H Law   IV : Port   Washington,    Wis. 

Roe,    James    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Roeder,    Arthur    C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Roemheld,    Edgar    J Dent.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Roesch,   William    A Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Roeseler,    Edwin    E Dent.    I Juneau,    Wis. 

I :/.,    M Eng.    I Niagara,    Wis. 

Roller,    Elmer     Law    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Roman,   Paul   E Law    I Manawa,    Wis. 

aire    O'Rourke,    Sr.    Mary    E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Rom,    Harold   G Dent.    Ill Prentice,    Wis. 

Herbert     Econ.   I. Tomah.  Wis. 

Ro  enberg,   Sidney  A Dent.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

I  i'il    C Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ro  Herbert     H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Rozenski,     Max     Law   Nt.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 
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Rozenski,  Peter  P.    : Law   Nt.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Rozof f ,    Oscar    Law  II . Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Ruder,   F.   V Eng.  II .' Redwood  Falls,   Minn. 

rtudolph,   Lawrence  E Econ.   I Marinette,   Wis. 

Rudolph,    William    H Eng.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ruesch,    A.    B Eng.    I Watertown,    Wis. 

Ruetz,  Edward  J Law   III Racine,   Wis. 

Ruppenthal,   Karl    A.    &   S.    I Cascade,   Wis. 

Russell,  Norbert  L Law    I Rockford,    111. 

Russell,   Ralph   J Med.   II Hartford,  Wis. 

Ryan,    Aileen    Jour.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ryan,   Clarence    Law    I Oshkosh,    Wis. 

Ryan,    Herbert   E Econ.    I Devils    Lake,    N.    D. 

Ryan,  Joseph  E Law   I Pewaukee,   Wis. 

Ryan,   William  A A.   &  S.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ryan,    William    J Econ.    II Duluth,    Minn. 

Sands,  Harry  W Eng.  I .Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Sanwick,    Otto    Dent.    I Viroqua,    Wis. 

Sauer,  Frederick  K A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Sauer,    Leo    N Law    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Sawyer,   Wallace    Econ.  I Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Schaech,   George   P Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schaef er,    B.    C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schaef er,    Herbert    A Eng.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schaef  er,   Lee  J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Scales,  Arthur  C .• Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schaller,  Edward Dent.    II Barnevald,   Wis. 

Schaller,    Louis   P Dent.    I New    London,    Wis. 

Schaf f er,  Joseph  F.  T Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Scharfenberg,    Chester    C Dent.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sharpe,    James    J Dent.   Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schiedhauer,    Edward    C Law  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Scheller,    Albert   A • Med.  IV Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Scheller,   Arthur    Law   III Green    Bay,   Wis. 

Schemel,   Rhinold   E Dent.   Ill Renville,   Minn. 

Schendt,   William   G Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Scherr,    Arthur    W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Scherer,    Bernard   P Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Scherer,    George    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schif f ,    Kathryn     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schilf farth,    Jr.    Otto    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schimberg,  A.  P Jour.   Sp Appleton,  Wis. 

Schildhauer,    Rudolph    Law   I Elkhart  Lake,    Wis. 

Schill,    A.    P Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schilling,    Llyle    F Dent.     I Minocqua,     Wis. 

Schimmel,  Rudolph   Law   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schindler,    J.   R Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schinz,    Walter    Law     Sp Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Schlaef er,    Clem    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schleyer,    Henry   Allen    Dent.  I Kenosha,  Wis. 

Schloemer,    Adolph     Med.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schloesser,    Helen    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schmid,    Arthur    J Law    I    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schmidt,    Carl    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schmidt,  Edward  J Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schmidt,   George    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schmidt,    Herbert    G Med.     Ill Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Schmidt,    Lillian    E St.    Francis,    Wis. 

Schmidt,    Theodore    R Econ.    Ill Kewaskum,    Wis. 

Schmit,   Gilbert    A.    &    S.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schmitz,    Albert    L Eng.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schnabel,   Albert   Law    III Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schneider,   Henry    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schneider,   Irene    N.  T.  S.  II Johnsons  Creek,  Wis. 

Schnetzky,   Mrs.   H.   W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schodron,    Robert    A.    &   S.    I Hartford,    Wis. 

Schoendorf ,    Joseph    Law  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schoenecker,   Joseph   A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schoenleber,  Gretchen  B Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schoenleber,    Louise    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Scholter,    Anthony    A.  &  S.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Scholz,    Herbert    F Med.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schowalter,   Raymond  P Med.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schramik,    Charles    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 
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Schiber,    Raymond    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schroeder,   Arthur   H Law  Nt.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schroeder,    Howard    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schroeder,  Hubert Law  Nt.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schroeder,   Raymond  H Dent.    I Marshf ield,    Wis. 

Schubert,    Edith    N.   T.   S.  I Kaukauna,   Wis. 

Schultz,    Alvin     Law  I Weyauwega,  Wis. 

Schultz,    Frank    J Eng.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schultz,  William  C Law    I Oconto,    Wis. 

Schulz,   Herman   A Med.  I Random  Lake,  Wis. 

Schumacher,    Frank     Law   I Weyauwega,    Wis. 

Schuster,    C.   J Eng.   I Manitowoc,   Wis. 

Schutz,   F.   J Eng.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schwartz,    Carrie    A.   &  S.   Sp Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schwartz,    Esther    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schwab,    W.    F Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schwartz,    Hattie    N.    T.    S.     ( Post.    Grad. ) Dakota,    Minn. 

Schweers,   M.   L.    Law   IV Shawano,    Wis. 

Schwenke,   A.   G Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Sebastiani,    Joseph    M Eng.    IV Cincinnati,    O. 

Sebastiani,   Stephen   J Med.    II Cincinnati,    O. 

Sebora,    William    J Dent.   Ill Athens,   Wis. 

Seebach,   Adolph   E A.    &    S.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Segerberg,    Olga   A ^con.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Seher,    Walter    Law   Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Seif ert,    Edward    C Law   Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Seim,    Roy,    Herbert    Dent.     II Wausau,     Wis. 

Seimets,    Walter    C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Selgren,   Clarence  H Dent.    I Janesville,    Wis. 

Sellevold,    Howard   F Dent.  II Marinette,  Wis. 

Seng,    John    A Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Senti,    John     Law    I Brainard,    Minn. 

Seraphine   Schultheis,   Sr.   M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Serena  Turk,  Sr.  Mary   .  .  .  .  E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Sergrodsky,    Jacob Dent.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sf etsos,   George    Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Shannon,    Thomas     Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Sheeley,   William  J Econ.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Sharp,   Salem  C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Shaw,   Albert  G Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Shaw,   Irene    Dent.  I Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

Shea,   Daniel  S.    . A.     &    S.     I Austin,     Minn. 

Sheedy,    Chester     Law    II Chippewa    Falls,    Wis. 

Sheridan,    Ralph    Econ.    I Stockton,    111. 

Sherman,    Walter    A Eng.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Shinners,   Bessie    N.     T.     S.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Sholes,  Lester  C Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Siegler,   Walter   F Dent.  II Watertown,  Wis. 

Siegman,    Samuel    Law    III Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Siewert,    Milton    A Dent.    I Clintonville,    Wis. 

Silbar,  Sidney  J Med.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Silberman,    Maurice   J Med.    Sp Chicago,   111. 

Simonetta,    Baczynska,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Skwerski,   Joseph    A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Slaby,    Louis    F Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Slaby,    Leo    F Dent.    Ill Algoma,    Wis. 

S'adek,    Anton    M Dent.    II Montgomery,    Minn. 

Slaney,    John    A.  &  S.  I Hillsboro,  Wis. 

Smart,    George    E Dent.   I New  Lisbon,   Wis. 

Smith,    Clarence   C Dent.    I Rib    Lake,    Wis. 

Smith,    Edna,    A Econ.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Smith,    Harvey    F Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Smith,    Jacob   A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Smith,    Lawrence    Law   III Racine,   Wis. 

Smith,   Lemuel  D Med.   Ill Spokane,   Wash. 

Smith,     Margaret     N.   T.   S.    I Amherst,   Wis. 

Smith,    Nealis  J Eng.  II Redwood   Falls,  Minn. 

Smith,     Ralph     Raymond     Dent.   I Ashland,   Wis. 

Smith,    Stanley    A Econ.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Smith,    Theron    Eng.   I Terrill,   la. 

Smith,    William    B Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Smyk,    Francis    A.    &   8.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Snapper,    Arthur    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee.    Wis. 

Snopek,    Charles    A.  &  S.  II Protivin,  la. 

.  njrder,    Edward     Econ.    I Oconomowoc,    Wis. 
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Snyder,   Edward  N Law   I    Nt Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Snyder,   Walter    A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Solberg,    Christine    N.    T.    S.    II Ashland,    Wis. 

Somers,    Robert    J Econ.    I Portal,    N.    D. 

Sorenson,    Edmund   D Med.    I Union    Grove,    Wis. 

Sorenson,   Milo   M Dent.     I Racine,    Wis. 

Spellman,    Peter    F Econ.    II Prentice,    Wis. 

Spirko,    Stephen    M Dent.    I Jessu'p,    Pa. 

Spitz,    Helen     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Stack,    Lloyd    Law   I   Nt Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Stark,    Hubert    Eng.    I Grand    Rapids,    Wis. 

Stark,    Stanley     Econ.   I Grand  Rapids,   Wis. 

Stauss,   John   R Med.   II Elkhart   Lake,    Wis. 

St.  Edna  Whelan,  Sr.  M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Stebbins,    Rowland    Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Steckel,    Alfred    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Steele,  T.  C Eng.     I Whitelaw,     Wis. 

Stehling,   Carroll    Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Steichen,  Raymond  H Dent.   II Dubuque,   la. 

Stein,    Raymond     Eng.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Steinbacher,    Rudalph    Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Steinle,   Roland   J Law    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Stelter,   Leon    Econ.  I Tomah,  Wis. 

Stelter,    Martin    A.  &  S.   IV Bloomer,  Wis. 

Stenerson,  Anna    N.  T.  S.  II Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Stenger,  Edward Dent.    II Green    Bay,    Wis. 

Stephana   White,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Stevens,   Doris    Jour.  Sp Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Stevens,   Francis  J Dent.  I Ashland,  Wis. 

Stevens,    Walter   R Eng.    I Shannon,    111. 

Stewart,  Clyde  H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Stilp,  Stephen  R Eng.    I Kimberly,    Wis. 

Stockinger,    Richard    E Med.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stollenwerk,  Roman  J Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Strassburger,    Walter    F Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Stratman,    Clarence   J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Straus,   Felix  M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Strike,  Agnes   N.  T.  S.  I Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Stroessner,    Erwin Law    Nt.    1 Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Strudel,   Fritzie    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Stumpf ,  William  K Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Sturgul,  Joseph  P Dent.    I Hurley,    Wis. 

Sturm,    Alexander    C Dent.    Ill Port  Washington,   Wis. 

Sturmberg,   Florian    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Sughroue,  Leo    Econ.    I Stockton,    111. 

Sullivan,    Eugene    Law  III Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sullivan,    William    E Eng.     I Chicago,    111. 

Sutton,  Lawrence  E Econ.  I Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Sweeney,    James    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Szay,    Casimer    C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Swietlik,  Thaddeus   A.   &  S.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Taggart,    Golden    M Dent.     I Rhinelander,    Wis. 

Tallmadge,    Guy   K A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Taugher,    Claude     A.   &  S.   II Marathon  City,  Wis. 

Tauf man,    Harvey    Dent.   I Menomonie,   Wis. 

Tebo,    Lawrence    Law  I Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Temme,    William    F Dent.  I Berlin,  Wis. 

Terlinden,    Eunice     N.   T.   S.   I Campbellsport,  Wis. 

Terry,    Robert   E Med.  II Baraboo,  Wis. 

Teubner,    Walter   A. Eng.  I Racine,  Wis. 

Tews,  Walter*  F Eng.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Theisen,    Clai-ence    T Dent.     I Racine,    Wis. 

Thai,    Francis   H Econ.   I Burlington,   Wis. 

Thalhofer,    Joseph    A Econ.    II Oshkosh,    Wis. 

Theobald   Michels,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Thewalt,    Lyda    E Econ.   I Poysippi,   Wis. 

Thielen,  John   A.  &  S.   Sp Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Thomas,  Harold  W Dent.   II Lake  Crystal,  Minn. 

Thomas,    Marie    G Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Thompson,    George    R Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Thompson,  Ruth    N.  T.  S.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Thorning,    Stephen    C Dent.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tickler,     Margarette     Jour.   II Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Tinkham,    George    Dent.    I Baraboo,    Wis. 
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Topel,    Hildegarde     N.   T.    S.   II Lake   Mills.   Wis. 

Toplinski,    Leo    J Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Toppins,    Thomas    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Torke,    Norton     Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Tousignant,    Albert   N A.   &   S.   II Pound,   Wis. 

Toussaint,    Gilbert    J Denf .    Ill Fort    Atkinson,    Wis. 

Traeumer,    Paul   H Dent.   Ill Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Travera,     Jane     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Trester,    Eugene    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Treichler,     William     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Triggs,    Edward    Eng.    I .Winona,    Minn. 

Trowbridge,     Beulah     N.  T.   S.   Ill Mondovi,  Wis. 

Trudelle,    Charles    M Econ.  I Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

Tully,    Lawrence   P Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Turner,    T.    C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Udalrica  Pawelec,   Sr.   Mary    E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ulrich,     Louis     E Law    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Urdan,     Henry     Dent.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Urquhart,    Grant    Econ.    I Oconto,  Wis. 

Valenta  Wrangowski,   Sr.   M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Vandreuil,    Leo   E Law   Sp Two   Rivers,   Wis. 

Van    Ells,    Raymond    J Dent.   I Port  Washington,   Wis. 

Van    Loghem,    Arnold     Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Van  Sustern,  Raymond  G Dent.   II Little  Chute,   Wis. 

Vaughan,   Daniel   Joseph    Econ.    I Ifiarquette,    Mich. 

Vaughn,   Joseph   R A.   &  S.   Sp Hibbing,   Minn. 

Vaughn,  Jennie   N.   T.   S.   I Almond,   Wis. 

Verena  Hagmann,   Sr.   Mary E St.    Francis,    Wis. 

Victoria   Thies,    Sr.    Mary    E Racine,   Wis. 

Virginia    Meyers,    Sr.    Mary    E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Veale,   William   R Econ.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Veranth,    J Eng.    I Ely,    Minn. 

Vermeulen,  Peter  J Eng.    II De    Pere,   Wis. 

Vickerman,     Leo     Econ.     I Milton,     Wis. 

Vlach,   Justin,    J Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Voorel,   Hugo   Corte   Real    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Vollert,    Arthur     A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Voss,    Harry    G Dent.   I Racine,   Wis. 

Wacholz,    Arthur     Law    Nt.    I Winona,    Minn. 

Wagner,    Raymond    J Econ.   I Antigo,  Wis. 

Wagner,    William    Med.    I Cleveland,    Wis. 

Waldeck,    Edward    Av    Med.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Walecka,    Victor    A.  &  S.  Sp Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Walsh,   Edward   J Law  Nt.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Walkama.  John   Econ.    I Curtiss,    Wis. 

Wa'ker,    Harry   N Dent.  I Richland  Center,  Wis. 

Wallrich,  Caspar   Econ.   Sp Shawano,  Wis. 

Walsh,   Florence  M Jour.    Sp Helena,    Mont. 

Walsh,   Marie    N.   T.   S.   II Port  Washington,   Wis. 

Walsh,    William    G Dent.    I St.    Barberton,    O. 

Walters,    David   C Econ.    Sp Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Walters,   Harry  G Med.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Warczak,    Frank   J A.    &    S.    I Minto,    N.    D. 

Ward,    Richard    B Econ.    II Oshkosh.    Wis. 

Ware,  Charles  C Dent.  I Boscobel.   Wis. 

Warner,    Roy   J Dent.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wawrzyniakowski,    L.    M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Wat  ton,    Harry   J Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

W<  l.i,    Clarence   J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Web  ter,    Roy  E Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Webster,    G.    Walter     Eng.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Wegmann,    Norbert    A.    &    S.    I Beaver    Dam,    Wis. 

Web r ley,    Oscar    M Dent.   I Wausau,   Wis. 

W.  iher,    Robert Dent.   I Bloomer,   Wis. 

Weidner,    Archie    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Weinstein,    Arthur    B Econ.    TI Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Weinstein,   Nathan   W Dent.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Weinzierle,   Edward   Dent.    I Tower,  Minn. 

Wei  berg,   Josepb    A.  &  X.  I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Weiss,    Frederick    G Dent.    1 Red    Wing,    Minn. 

Weiss,    Meyer    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Weitman,    VV     K      Eng.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 
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Wenceslaus   Malczewska,   Sr.   M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Wenceslaus   Skluzacek,   Sr.   M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Wendrof f ,    Herman    Econ.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Wentz,    Arno    Dent.    I Plymouth,    Wis. 

Wenzel,    Eugene   R Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Werner,   Mildred    N.   T.   S.   II Mosinee,   Wis. 

Westerdahl,    Lars    C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Westgate,    Hugh    A.  &  S.  I Rhinelander,  Wis. 

Wetzel,    Edward    A Law  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wevenberg,    Sylvester    Econ.    Ill :  Appleton,    Wis. 

Wex,    Marjorie   R Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Whelan,    Lex     A.  &  S.  II Bay  View,  Wis. 

White,   Edward    Dent.   I Duluth,  Minn. 

White,    Russell     Eng.    I Phillips,    Wis. 

Whitney,     Lloyd     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Wicklund,    Walter     Dent.  I .Cloquet,  Minn. 

Wiemer,   Ben    Law  IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Wiesler,    Howard     A.  &  S.  II Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Wiesner,  Arthur  P Jour.    IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Wilberta    Rauch,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Wilcox,    Curtis    M Dent.   I Dodgeville,   Wis. 

Wilde,   Edwin    Med.   I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Wiletzky,    Jack    A.  &  S.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wiley,    Earl    J Dent.  II Richland  Center,  Wis. 

Wilhelm,    Carl   F Dent.  I Oconto  Falls,  Wis. 

Wilhelmi,   Joseph   E Dent.    I Nekoma,    N.    D. 

Wilkinson,    James    E Med.    Ill Oconomowoc,    Wis. 

Willis,   Dan    Econ.  Sp Platteville,  Wis. 

Wilson,    Chester   R Econ.    I Kenosha,    Wis. 

Wilson,  Clarence  T Dent.    II Stewartville,   Minn. 

Winderl,   Jr.   Frank   F Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Winf rida  Hopp,  Sr.  Mary    E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Wink,  Reuben A.  &  S.  I Medford,  Wis. 

Witmeyer,   August Econ.   II Racine,   Wis. 

Witte,   Rudolph   P Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Wittmann,    Albin    Eng.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Witteman,  Alphonse  P Dent.  II West  Bend,  Wis. 

Wittenberg,   Michael  M Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Wittig,     Urban     A.  &  S.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Woeikaske,  Edmond  J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Woodin,    Howard   Lee    .  .  . A.    &     S.     Sp Canada 

Woodworth    H Law  Nt.  I Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Wolf,    John     Dent.   II Mt.  Horeb,  Wis. 

Wolfe,    Max     Med.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wollersheim,  Peter    A.    &    S.    Sp Peebles,    Wis. 

Wolter,  S.  H A.  &  S.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wrasse,  Hugo Law    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Wratten,    Charles    Law  IV Racine,  Wis. 

Wratten,  Harriet Jour.     Sp Racine,    Wis. 

Wright,    Charles    Eng.    I Tomah,    Wis. 

Wrigler,  Claude    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Yap,  Joon  Hee    Dent.  II Bendgaldinang  Banca  ( E.  I. ) 

Yentz,   Ralph   J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Youngren,    Ralph    L Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Zaden,    Michael    Eng.   I Green   Bay,  Wis. 

Zaidens,   Harry  A Law  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zak,    Joseph    T Law  Nt.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zak,     Theodore     Law  I Baileys   Harbor,  Wis. 

Zamka,    Conrad     A.    &   S.   II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zedler,   B.   A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zedlitz,    W.    V Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zeit,   Walter    A.  &  S.  II Medford,  Wis. 

Zepherin,   Curtis   W Econ.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zillig,  Valentine  F Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zillisch,  Hubert  E Med.  II Juneau,  Wis. 

Zimdars,     Elmer    P Law    IV Weyauwega,  Wis. 

Zimmerman,    Ottilie     Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zimmermann,   Paul   M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zintek,    Sylvester     A.   &   S.   II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zita  Barry,   Sr.   Mary    E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zlatnik,   Alfred   P Med.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zmyslony,    Walter    P A.  &  S.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zurheide,   Harry  O Med.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis 

Zwickey,    Ruth     N.    T.    S.    I Iola,  Wis 

Zygarlowski,    Stanley    A.  &  S.  II Milwaukee,  Wis 

Ziegler,   Othman   A Dent.  II ; Mayville,  Wis 

Ziegler,  Cletus  K Med.    I Adell,'  Wis 

Zielke,   A.   K Econ.    Nt Milwaukee',  Wis." 
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MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN     . 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES.* 
Courses  in  Letters,  Sciences  and  Philosophy,  leading  to  the  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING* 
Courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Chemical  and  Electrical  Engineering, 
leading  to  Professional  Degrees. 

NOW  USING  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  SYSTEM. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 
A  seven-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and 
Doctor  of  Medicine. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW.* 

a.  The  Day  Law  School,  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws. 

b.  The  Evening  Law  School,  a  four-year  course  preparing  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar. 

COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY. 
A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

THE  R.  A.  JOHNSTON  COLLEGE   OF  ECONOMICS.* 

a.  A  three-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Com- 
mercial Science. 

b.  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Economics. 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM.* 

a.  Four-year  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Journalism,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism,  and  Bachelor  of 
Literature  in  Journalism. 

b.  A  three-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Journalism. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 
Conducted  in  connection  with  Trinity  Hospital.    A  three-year  course. 

MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
Instruction  in  Piano,  Vocal,  Violin,  Organ  and  all  orchestral  instru- 
ments.   Theory  and  History  of  Music,  Dramatic  Art,  Art  of  Ex- 
pression, Public  School  Music,  Ensemble  and  Sight-Reading. 

MARQUETTE  ACADEMY. 
The  University  High  School. 
Preparatory  Department,  Classical  and  Commercial  courses,  Courses 
preparatory  to  Law,  Medicine  and  Engineering. 

SUMMER   SCHOOL. 
Six  weeks'  session  during  July  and  August.     College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 


♦These  Departments  also  have  evening  sessions. 


A  leading  part  has  been  taken  by  Marquette 
University  in  the  movement  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  professions  by  inculcating  sound  principles 
of  morality  in  all  its  professional  schools. 

A  physician,  a  lawyer,  an  economist  or  a  journal- 
ist, an  engineer,  or  dentist,  whose  moral  develop- 
ment does  not  compare  favorably  with  his  mental 
equipment,  can  never  win  the  confidence  of  his  fel- 
low men.  They  look  askance  at  him  and  deem  his 
presence  in  the  community  a  menace  to  the  home 
and  a  source  of  fear  to  the  state. 

If  the  influence  of  the  professions  is  to  be  wielded 
for  good  rather  than  for  evil  a  course  in  professional 
ethics  must  be  deemed  an  essential  part  of  the  school 
curriculum. 

The  Faculty  of  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
considers  it  necessary  for  the  weal  of  the  family 
and  of  civil  society  to  insist  upon  professional  ethics 
for  all  its  students. 
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DIRECTORY 


All  correspondence  to  the  following: 

MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY, 

Rev.  Herbert  C.  Noonan,  S.  J.,  M.A.,  President. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES, 

Rev.  John  P.  McNichols,  S.  J.,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 

THE  ROBERT  A.  JOHNSTON  COLLEGE  OF  ECONOMICS, 
Charles  R.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 

COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING, 
J.  C.  Pinney,  Jr.,  A.B.,  C.E.,  Dean. 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM, 

Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  J.,  Dean. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW, 

Max  Schoetz,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Dean, 
should  be  addressed  at  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Send   the  mail   of  the   following   departments   to   the   accompanying 

addresses: 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE, 

Louis  F.  Jermain,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P.,  Dean. 

Address: — Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 
Liborious  Semmann,  Dean. 

Address: — 1505  Grand  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES, 

Miss  Delphine  Hines,  R.N.,  Superintendent. 

Address: — Trinity   Hospital,   Ninth  and   Wells   Streets,   Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY, 

Henry  L.  Banzhaf,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  Dean. 

Address: — Ninth   and   Wells   Streets,   Milwaukee,   Wisconsin. 

Address  the  FACULTY  in  care  of  the  department  in  which  they 
teach. 

Address   the    STUDENTS    in   care    of   the   department   in   which 
they  are  enrolled,  and  at  the  addresses  given  above. 
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GENERAL  CALENDAR  1921-1922 


1921 

Sept.  5-7 — Monday  to  Wednesday — Registration  for  Freshmen  En- 
gineering students. 

Sept.  12 — Monday — Registration  Section  A,  Engineering  Shopwork 
begins  Section  B. 

Sept.  13 — Tuesday — Classes  begin  Section  A.  Engineering. 

Sept.  14-15-16 — Wednesday,  Thursday,  Flriday — Registration,  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Pre-Medical,  School  of  Journalism. 

Sept.  15-16-17 — Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday — Entrance  and  condition- 
al examinations,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Pre-Medical,  and 
School  of  Journalism.  (Hours  to  be  arranged  with  re- 
spective Deans.) 

Sept.  19 — Monday — 8:00  A.  M.;  Classes  begin  Arts  and  Sciences,  Pre- 
Medical  and  Day  Classes  School  of  Journalism. 

Sept.  19-20-21 — Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday — Registration,  Day 
Classes,  College  of  Economics. 

Sept.  22— Thursday— 8:00  A.  M.;  Day  Classes  begin,  College  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Sept.  23-24-26 — Friday,  Saturday,  Monday — 'Registration  Day  and 
Evening  Classes,  College  of  Law. 

Sept.  26 — Monday— 7:30  P.  M.;  Registration  Evening  Classes,  School 
of  Journalism. 

Sept.  26 — Monday — Registration,  Section  B  Engineering,  Shopwork 
begins  Section  A. 

Sept.  27— Tuesday— 8:00  A.  M.;  Day  Classes  begin,  College  of  Law. 

Sept.  28 — Wednesday— 7:30  P.  M.;  Evening  Classes  begin,  School  of 
Journalism. 

Sept.  28-29-30 — Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday— Registration  School 
of  Medicine. 

Sept.  29— Thursday — 7:30  P.  M.;  Evening  Classes  begin,  College  of 
Economics. 

Sept.  29-30 — Thursday  and  Friday — 'Supplementary  Examinations, 
School  of  Medicine. 
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Sept.  30-Oct.  1 — Friday,  Saturday — Registration,  College  of  Dentistry. 

Oct.  3 — Classes  begin,  School  of  Medicine  and  College  of  Dentistry. 

Nov.  1 — All  Saints'  Day,  holiday,  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Nov.  16-17 — Mid-Semester  tests,  Arts  and  Sciences,  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

Nov.  25-25-26 — Thanksgiving  recess. 

Nov.  28—8:00  A.  M.;  Classes  resumed. 

Dec.  22—4  P.  M.  to  Jan.  3,  1922—8:00  A.  M.— Christmas  holidays. 

1922 

Jan.  23-30 — Mid-Year  examinations. 

Jan.    30-Feib.   1 — Registration    Second    Semester,    Arts    and    Sciences, 
Colleges  of  Economics,  Law,  School  of  Journalism. 

Feb.    1 — Wednesday — Classes    begin    Second    Semester. 

Feb.  6 — Monday — Second  Semester  begins,  Dental  College. 

Feb.  22 — Wednesday — Washington's  Birthday,  holiday. 

March  17 — Friday — President's  Day,  holiday. 

April  13-17 — Both  inclusive,  Easter  recess. 

April  18 — Tuesday — 8:00  A.  M.;  Classes  resumed. 

May  30 — Tuesday — Memorial  day. 

May  29-June  12 — Final  Examinations. 

June  16 — Friday — Commencement. 
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BOARD  OF  REGENTS 

The  Board  of  Regents  is  the  bond  of  union  or  connecting  link 
between  the  University  Faculty  and  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee.  As 
the  University  is  designed  to  be  the  University  of  the  City  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  as  such  to  form  an  important  factor  in  the  civic  life  and 
development  of  the  city,  the  Board  of  Regents  unites  these  two, 
enabling  the  Faculty  of  the  University,  on  the  one  hand,  to  direct 
their  energies  for  the  best  interests  of  the  city,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  procuring  the  substantial  co-operation  of  public-spirited  citizens 
in  furthering  the  activities  of  the  University. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  are  chiefly  of  an  advisory  and  repre- 
sentative nature — to  advise  with  the  Faculty  of  the  University  as  to 
the  best  means  and  methods  for  meeting  the  higher  educational 
requirements  of  the  city,  and  to  represent  to  the  public-spirited  citi- 
zens the  ways  and  means  by  which  they  may  render  the  activities  of 
the  University  efficient  for  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 


MEMBERS. 

MOST  REV.   SEBASTIAN   G.   MESSMER,   D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Milwaukee. 

HON.  GERHARD  A.   BAD1NG,  M.D., 
Ex-Mayor   of   Milwaukee. 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  BRUCE, 
Secretary,  Milwaukee  Association  of  Commerce. 

HON.  PAUL  D.   CARPENTER, 
Ex-Judge,  Probate  Court,  Milwaukee. 

IGNATZ   CZERWINSKI, 
Real  Estate  and  Insurance. 

F.    K.    ESPENHAIN, 
President,    Espenhain    Co. 

GEN.    OTTO    H.    FALK, 
President,  Allis-Chalmers  Co. 
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ALBERT    FRIEDMANN, 
Ed.  Schuster  Co. 

JOHN   G.   GREGORY, 
Former  Editor,  Evening  Wisconsin. 

HON.  JAMES   G.   JENKINS, 
Judge  U.  S.  District  Court    (retired). 

HARRY   S.   JOHNSTON, 
President,  Robert  A.  Johnston  Co. 

E.  J.   KEARNEY, 
Kearney  &  Trecker  Co.,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

JOHN  H.  KOPMEIER, 
President,  Wisconsin  Lakes  Ice  &  Cartage  Co. 

JOHN   H.    MOSS, 
Manufacturer. 

THOMAS  J.   NEACY, 
Manufacturer. 

COL.    GUSTAV   PABST, 
President,  Pabst  Brewing  Co. 

AUGUST  REBHAN, 
Insurance. 

fA.   T.   VAN    SCOY, 
Vice  President,   International  Harvester  Co.,  of   America. 

EDWARD   A.   UHRIG, 
President,  Milwaukee- Western  Fuel  Co. 


•{-Deceased,  March,  1921. 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J., 
President. 

REV.  LOUIS  KELLINGER,  S.  J., 
Secretary. 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J., 
Treasurer. 


FACULTY   REGENTS 

REV.  JOHN  B.   KREMER,   S.  J., 
College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

REV.  JOHN  P.  McNICHOLS,  S.  J., 
R.  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics. 

REV.   HUGH   B.   MacMAHON,    S.   J., 
College  of  Law. 

REV.  CHARLES  B.  MOULINIER,  S.  J., 
School  of  Medicine. 

REV.   TERENCE   H.   DEVLIN,   S.  J., 
Conservatory  of  Music. 
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FACULTY 

NOONAN,  HERBERT  C.,  S.  J.,  President  of  University,  Professor 
of  Ethics. 

McNICHOLS,  JOHN  P.,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President  of  the 
University,  Regent  of  College  of  Economics,  Dean  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

WASHBURN,  WILLIAM  H.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Emeritus. 

ABEL,  WALTER  J.,  B.J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Journalism,  History  of 
Journalism. 

ACKERMANN,  WILLIAM,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of 
Medicine. 

ADAMKIEWICZ,  JOSEPH  J.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

ADAMS-BUELL,  ROBERT,  Piano. 

ALBERT,  ALPHONS  C,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Dental  Infirmary. 

ALTENHOFEN,  ALTON,  R.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

ARMOUR,  VELMA,  Floor  Supervisor,  Nurses'  Training  School. 

ATKINSON,  CHARLES  R.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  College  of  Eco- 
nomics, Professor  of  Business  Administration  and  Political 
Science. 

ATWOOD,  WILLIAM  H.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dental  Biology. 

AZUOLA,  EDWARD,  B.S.,   Instructor  in   Spanish. 

BABCOCK,  JOSIAH,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Business  Law. 

BACH,  GUSTAV,  Violin. 

BACKUS,  HON.  A.  C,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Criminal  Law. 

BAGGGELER,  SISTER  M.  XAVIER,  S.S.N.D.,  Extension  Courses, 
Instructor  in  Philosophy. 

BANZHAF,  HENRY  L.,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  F.A.C.D.,  Dean  of  College  of 
Dentistry,  Business  Administrator  of  the  University. 

BARDENWERPER,  HULBERT  E.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Sur- 
gery. 

BARTA,  EDWARD  F.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology. 

BAUER,  ROBERT  N.,  Ph.G.,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Director 
of  the  Department. 

BAUR,  EMIL,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Oto-Laryngology. 

BECKER,  CHARLES  J.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Associate  in  Pediatrics. 

BECKER,  WILLIAM  F.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

BENNETT,  WILLIAM  H.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Dental  Jurisprudence. 

BENSON,  WILLIAM  J.  H.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Anatomy. 

BIRK,  BENJAMIN  J.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  General  Surgery. 

BIRKHOLZ,  FLORENCE,  R.N.,  Floor  Supervisor,  Nurses'  Training 
School. 

BLECK,   HENRY  B.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Surveying. 

BLISS,  W.  D.,  B.S.inCh.E.,  M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
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BLUMENTHAL,  ROBERT  W.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of 
Medicine. 

BOCK,  JOSEPH  C,  Ch.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physiological  Chem- 
istry, Director  of  Department. 

BOOK,  J.  A.,  B.C.S.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 

BONNESS,  JOSEPH  D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

BOORSE,  LORENZO,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

BOOZ,  MAMIE,  Piano. 

BOURSY,  ALFRED  V.,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages. 

BRAH,  ALVIN  J.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Dental  Physiology. 

BRAUN,  ROBERT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Dental  Anatomy. 

BREIDENBACH,  HON.  OTTO,  LL.B.,  Sales. 

BROOKS,   LESTER,   M.D.,   Clinical   Instructor   in   Medicine. 

*BRUECKEN,  ALBERT  J.,  M.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

BRUINS,  DIRK  V.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of 
Medicine. 

BRUMBAUGH,  ERROLL  V.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Public 
Health. 

BRUNCKEN,  ERNEST,  Statutes. 

BUMBALEK,  ANTON,  Mus.B.,  Piano,  Musical  Theory. 

BURTON,  JAMES  J.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology. 

BUSSEWITZ,  MAXIMILLIAN  A.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Dental 
Physiology. 

CAHANA,  STEPHEN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

CAREY,  EBEN  J.,  M.S.,  D.  Sc,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Director  of 
Department,  Dean  of  Students  of  School  of  Medicine. 

CARRE,  JOHN  F.,  Mus.B.,  Piano. 

CARTER,  GEORGE  H.,  D.D.S.,  Director  of  Dental  Infirmary. 

CARROLL,  JOSEPH  F.,  S.  J.,  A.M.,  Physics  Professor,  Head  of 
the  Department. 

CARROLL,  JOSEPH  F.,  S.  J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Head  of 
Surgery. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  MRS.  HELEN  WEST,  Dietitian,  Nurses'  Train- 
ing School. 

CHAPMAN,  VERNON  A.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Assistant  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Ophthalmology. 

CHRISTOPH,  MAY,  Piano. 

CHURCHILL,  WILLIAM  H.,  LL.B. 

CLARK,  J.  NEWMAN,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

COFFEY,  CHARLES  J.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  jf 
Otology,  Rhinology  and  Laryngology. 

^Resigned  December  1920. 
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CONNERS,  THOMAS  J.,  S.  J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English,  Instructor 
in  Religion. 

CORRIGAN,  W.  D.,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Torts,  Evidence,  Wills. 

COX,  LE  GRAND  M.,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Assistant  Director  of  Dental 
Infirmary. 

COYLE,  J.  RAPHAEL,  B.C.S.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 

CZERWONKY,  RICHARD,  Violin. 

DALLWIG,  EUGENE  L.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

DALLWIG,  HERBERT  C,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of 
Physiology. 

DALLMANN-CLASEN,  FLORENCE,  Piano. 

DANIHY,  JOHN,  S.  J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English,  Regent  School  of 
Journalism. 

DEGLMAN,  GEORGE  A.,  S.  J.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Head  of  the  Department. 

DE  LORENZO,  R.  L.,  Mandolin. 

DEMPSEY,  ROBERT  J.,  Credit  Manager  Weyenberg  Shoe  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Instructor  in  Credits  and  Collections. 

DIER,  PAUL  C,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology  and  Oto- 
Laryngology. 

DODGE,  CHARLES  W.,  Piano. 

fDONOVAN,  JEREMIAH,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Proctology. 

DOUGLAS,  JOHN  F.,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering. 

DOYLE,  CHARLES  I.,  S.  J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English,  Head  of  the 
Department. 

EBERT,  MADGE  COE,  Vocal. 

EGAN,  WILLIAM  J.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

EITEL,  ANNA  L.,  R.N.,  Assistant  Superintendent  Nurses'  Training 
School. 

ERNST,  GEORGE  R.,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  London,  M.R.C.S.,  England, 
Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 

ESCHWEILER,  HON.  FRANZ  D.,  LL.D.,  Torts. 

FEDERSPIEL,  MATTHEW  N.,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Lec- 
turer in  Stomatology  and  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery. 

FIDLER,  CHARLES  A.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery. 

FINK,  ALBERT,  Violin. 

PINK,  E.  J.,  Comptroller  American  Grinder  Manufacturing  Company, 
Instructor  in   Accounting. 

FINNEGAN,  HUGO  M.  P.,  S.  J.,  Chaplin. 

FLAHERTY,  FRANCES,  Piano. 

FLEER,  EMMA,  Mus.B.,  Piano. 

fDeceased  January  1921. 
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FOERSTER,  HARRY  R.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Der- 
matology. 

FOLEY,  LEANDER  J.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology. 

FORD,  WILLIAM  B.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of 
Medicine. 

FOX,  JOHN  McD.,  LL.B.,  A.B.,  Admiralty,  Trusts,  Contracts. 

FRANKLIN,  ISADORE,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

FROELICH,  JOHN  A.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

FRUMVELLER,  A.  F.,  S.  J.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

FYANS,  JOSEPH  E.  L.,  A.M.,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages, 

GALLOGLY,  MICHAEL,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology. 

GAUCKLER,  ANTHONY  J.,  A.B.  B.S.  in  C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil 
Engineering. 

GAUERKE,  ARNO  C,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry. 

GAUNT,  PETER  F.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

GIESEN,  JOHN,  A.M.,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

GILBERT,  MAX,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

GLEASON,  NEIL  J.,  B.C.S.,  Bond  Department  Paine,  Webber  &  Co., 
Instructor  in  Investments. 

GORDON,  MERCY,  R.N.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Operating  Rooms, 
Nurses'  Training  School. 

GOSLEE,  HART  J.,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

GUNDERSON,  IRENE,  R.N.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Operating 
Rooms,  Nurses'  Training   School. 

HABERMAN,  ANNA,  R.N.,  Anesthetist  Trinity  Hospital. 

HANSEN,  ROY  T.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

HAUKOHL,  ROBERT  G.,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

HEEB,  HARRY  J.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

HENDERSON,  MAURICE  L.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology. 

HERNANDEZ,  JOAQUIN,  B.S.,  C.E.,  Instructor  in  Spanish  and 
Civil  Engineering. 

HERRMANN,  GEORGE  A.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  English. 

HIGGINS,  SAMUEL  G.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of 
Otology,  Rhinology  and  Laryngology. 

HINES,  DELPHINE,  R.N.,  Superintendent  Nurses'  Training  School. 

HIRSCHBOECK,   HERBERT,   LL.B.,   Instructor  in   Public    Speaking. 

HOGUE,  GUSTAVUS  L,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor 
of    Ophthalmology. 

HOLLITZ,  EMBER,  Piano. 

HOPKINSON,  DANIEL,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteri- 
ology. 
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HOPKINSON,   ROY   S.,  D.D.S.,   Instructor   in  Anesthesia   and   Exo- 
dontia. 

HOPKINSON,  WILLIAM,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Histology. 

HOUGHTON,  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  Equity  and  Damages. 

IDE,  CHARLES  E.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 

JACOBSON,  FLORENCE,  Mus.B.,  Piano. 

JACOBSON,  LULU,  Night  Supervisor  Trinity  Hospital. 

JAEKELS,  RAYMOND  F.,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Attorney,  Instructor  in  Bus- 
iness Law. 

JENNINGS,  ARTHUR  A.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

JERMAIN,  LOUIS  F.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P.,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Dean 
of  Faculty,  School  of  Medicine. 

JUDGE,  THOMAS  A.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

JURSS,  GEORGE  J.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

KANE,  EDWARD  W.,  B.S.  in  E.E.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engin- 
eering. 

KASTNER,    ALFRED    L.,    M.D.,    Associate    Clinical    Professor    of 
Pediatrics. 

KEIRSEY,  H.  B.,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

KELLY,  KATHERINE  S.,  Law  Librarian. 

KELLY,  WALTER  A.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

KENNEY,    CLARENCE    J.,    M.D.,    Assistant    Clinical    Professor    of 
Public  Health. 

KENNEY,  GEORGE  F.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  General  Surgery. 

KENNEDY,    WILLIAM    R.,    M.D.,    Clinical    Instructor    in    Otology, 
Rhinology  and  Laryngology. 

KEOGH,  J.  A.,  General  Factory  Accountant   of  Allis-Chalmers   Co., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

KETTLESON,    BESSIE,    Supervisor    of    Operating    Rooms,    Nurses' 
Training  School. 

KIEKHOFER,   B.   A.,   A.B.,   C.P.A.,   Secretary,    State   Board   of   Ac- 
counting, Instructor  in  Governmental  Accounting. 

KLEIN,  JOHN  T.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

KOCH,  MARTIN,  J.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Neurology. 

KRAEMER,  ELEANORE,  Piano. 

KRAUSE,  OTTO  G.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

KREMER,  JOHN  B.,  S.  J.,  Regent  of  College  of  Engineering,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics. 

KItKUTZER,  ALFRED  C,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhin- 
ology and  Laryngology. 

KBIETER,    SISTER    M.    CHARITAS,    S.S.N.D.,    A.B.,    Instructor   in 
Chemistry,  Extension  Course. 

KRISJANSON,    HJORLIEFUR    T.,    B.S.,    M.D.,    F.A.C.B.,    Assistant 
Clinical    Professor  of  Surgery. 

KRYGIER,  ALBIN  A.,  M.I).,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Obstetrics  and  Gy- 
necology. 
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KUECHENMEISTER,  HUGO,  A.B.,  C.P.A.,  Professor  of  Accounting. 

KUEHNMUENCH,  ANDREW  J.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Path- 
ology. 

KUHN,  HENRY  J.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Physiology  and 
Pharmacology. 

KUZENSKI,  WALTER  F.,  Assistant  Law  Librarian. 

LACY,  MARJORIE,  Piano. 

LANG,  WILLIS  E.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Business  Law. 

LEVIASH,  HARRY  D.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor,  Dental  Infirmary. 

LECHLEIDNER,  CHARLES  W.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Journalism. 

LEIDGEN,  CHARLES  O.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor,  Dental  Infirmary. 

LECHTENBERG,  WILLIAM  A.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 

LETTENBERGER,  JOSEPH,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of 
Therapeutics. 

LIPPET,  SAMUEL  H.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

LOSTY,  JAMES  A.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Commerce  and  Trans- 
portation. 

LOUGHLIN,  DANIEL  M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Dental  Anatomy. 

LUEHRING,  HENRY  J.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Dental  Histology  and 
Embryology. 

MACHLUS,  SAMUEL  A.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chem- 
istry. 

MACIOSEK,  JOHN  J.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

MacMAHON,  HUGH  B.,  S.  J.,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy, Regent  of  College  of  Law. 

MARGOT,  ARTHUR,  Ph.G.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

MARKSON,  SIMPSON  M.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

MATTHEWS,  J.  B.,  M.D.,  Orthopedics,  Nurses  Training  School. 

MATTICK,  WALTER  L.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Med- 
icine. 

MAYER,  FREDERICK  C,  Ph.C,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Chemistry 
and  Metallurgy. 

MELZER,  MARY  L.,   (Mrs.  Frederick),  Registrar. 

MENGE,  EDWARD  J.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Biology, 
Head  of  the  Department. 

MESSMER,  CLEMENS,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Otol- 
ogy, Rhinology  and  Laryngology. 

MILLER,  EDWARD,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Dental  Infirmary. 

MILLER,  ERNEST  W.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of 
Surgery. 

MILOSLAVICH,  EDWARD  L.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology. 

MORTON,  HARRY  G.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Preventive  Dentistry. 

MORTONSON,  JAMES  C,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Gold  Inlay  Work. 

MUEHLMANN,  PAUL  A.,  S.  J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Head  of  the  Department. 
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MURRAY,  FRANK  J.,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Economics. 

MUSIL,  SYLVIA,  Vocal. 

McCABE,  HENRY,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

MCCARTHY,  JUSTIN  E.,  B.J.,  Litt.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

McCLURG,  LESLIE,  B.S.,  E.E.,  Roentgenology,  Nurses'  Training 
School. 

McDONALD,  CLARENCE  F.,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

McDONALD,  CLIFTON  E.,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

McGRATH,  BERNARD  F.,  A.B.,  M.D,  F.A.C.S.,  Director  of  Surgical 
Laboratories  and  Professor  of  Principles  of  Surgery. 

McMahon,  FRANCIS  B.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S,  Assistant  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery. 

McMILLEN,  CLIFFORD  L.,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Insurance. 

NAULIN,  A.  A.,  Sales  Manager  Milwaukee  Paper  Box  Co.,  Instructor 
in  Salesmanship. 

NEILSON,  GEORGE  W.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Associate  in  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology. 

NEILSON,  WALTER  H.,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Med- 
icine. 

NEWCOMB,  PAUL  R.,  LL.B.,  Contracts. 

NOETZEL,  ADELBERT  J.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Dental  Anatomy. 

NORTON,  ALICE,  R.N.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Operating  Rooms, 
Trinity  Hospital. 

O'DONOVAN,  T.  W.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  Dental  Anatomy. 

O'NEIL,  HELEN,  R.N.,  Supervisor  of  Annex,  Nurses'  Training 
School. 

OSWALD,  SISTER  M.  FRANCES,  S.S.N.D.,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Social 
Sciences,  Extension  Courses. 

PACKMAN,  EDITH,  Piano,  Upton  Keyboard  Harmony. 

PFISTER,  FRANZ,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology, 
Rhinology,  Laryngology. 

PINNEY,  JAMES  C,  A.B.,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

PODLASKY,  HARRY  B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Roent- 
genology. 

POWERS,  HERBERT  W.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Neu- 
rology. 

POWERS,  JOHN  W.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedic 
Surgery. 

PURTELL,  E.  J.,   M.D.,   Surgery,  Nurses'  Training   School. 

PURTELL,  JOSEPH  A.,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Med- 
icine. 

QUICK,  KDWARD  W.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

RANK,  JOHN  M.,  Cashier  Taylor  &  Bournique  Co.,  Instructor  in 
Auditing. 
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REGAN,  DENNIS  J.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  English  and  Business  Law. 

REGAN,  EUGENE  D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthal- 
mology. 

REILLY,  THOMAS  I.,  S.  J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Ethics. 

REUTER,  WILLIAM  H.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Dental  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology. 

RHEINECK,  ARTHUR  F.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dental  His- 
tology and  Bacteriology. 

RHEUDE,    SISTER    M.    BERNARD,    S.S.N.D.,    A.B.,    Instructor    in 
Mathematics,  Extension   Courses. 

RHODE,  ARTHUR  C,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Orthodontia. 

RIEHL,  FREDERICK  W.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Therapeutics. 

RILEY,  REGINA,  Piano. 

RIPPLE,  SISTER  M.  PASCHAL,  S.S.N.D.,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Modern 
Languages,  Extension  Courses. 

RIX,  CARL  B.,  LL.M.,  Real  Property  I  and  II. 

ROBERTS,  D.  W.,  M.D.,  Neurology,  Nurses'  Training  School. 

ROCHE,  JOHN  J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Banking  and  Finance. 

ROEMER,  CHARLES  L.,  S.  J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages, 
Head  of  the  Department. 

ROSENBAUM,  CHARLES  T.,  D.D.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Oper- 
ative Dentistry. 

ROUNDS,  MRS.  C.  R.,  Violin. 

RUETH,  JOHN  E.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology. 

RUDGE,  EUGENE,  S.  J.,  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

RUSCHHAUPT,  LOUIS   F.,   B.S.,   M.D.,  Clinical  Professor   of  Med- 
icine. 

RUSSELL,    HUGH    C,    Ph.G.,    M.D.,    Professor    of    Dental    Materia 
Medica. 

RYAN,  EDWARD  R.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

SANDNER,  ARTHUR,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Preventive  Dentistry. 

SARGENT,  HARRY  W.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery. 

SARGENT,  JAMES   C,   M.D.,  Clinical  Professor   of   Genito-Urinary ' 
Surgery. 

SAVAGE,  GERALD,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dental  Anatomy. 

SCARCLIFF,    GEORGE    A.,    B.S.,    in    C.E.,    Associate    Professor    of 
Civil  Engineering. 

SCHILLER,  LEOPOLD,  M.D.,  Associate   Clinical  Professor  of  Der- 
matology. 

SCHIMBERG,  ALBERT  P.,  Instructor  in  Journalism. 

SCHLOMOVITZ,  BENJAMIN  H.,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology, 
and  Pharmacology,  Director  of  Department. 

SCHMIDLER,  B.D.A.,  Elocution,  Public  Speaking,  Dramatic  Art. 
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SCHOETZ,  MAX,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  Constitutional 
Law,  Domestic  Relations,  Bills  and  Notes. 

SCHOLTER,   EDMUND   A.   W.,   B.S.,   M.D.,   Assistant   Professor   of 
Anatomy. 

SCHRUP,  MARIE,  Violin. 

SCHWARZROCK,  AGNES,  Vocal. 

SEILER,  A.  W.,  A.M.,  Cramer-Krasselt  Co.,  Instructor  in  Advertising. 

SEMASCHKO,  MISCHA,  Cello. 

SEMMANN,  LIBORIUS,  Piano,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composition, 
Normal  Classes  for  Piano  Teachers,  Dean  School  of  Music. 

SENG,  WILFRED  L.,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

SENGPIEL,  JOHN  V.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry. 

SHEAFFER,  W.  A.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  General  Accounting. 

SHAUGHNESSY,  FRANCIS,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speak- 
ing. 

SHAUGHNESSY,  FRANCIS,  A.B.,  Litt.B.,  LL.B.,  Advocacy. 

SICHLING,  IRMA,  Piano. 

SILBER,  EMILY,  Piano. 

SINGH,  NAND,  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

STAMM,  LEANDER  P.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Pediatrics.     . 

STELTER,  MARTIN,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

STOCKDER,  H.  M.,  B.S.,  in  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. 

STRASS,  WILLIAM  H.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Dental  Histology. 

STRATTON,  FREDERICK  A.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Associate  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery. 

SWIETLIK,  FRANCIS  X.,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Real  Property  and  Equity. 

SWINDLE,  PERCY  F.,  A.M.,   Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology. 

TAUGHER,   A.    J.,    M.D.,    Instructor    in    Otology,    Nurses'    Training 
School. 

THARINGER,  EDWARD  L.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

THATCHER,  EDWARD  S.,  A.B.,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica. 

THEISSEN,   AUGUSTINE    B.,    S.   J.,   A.M.,   Associate   Professor   of 
Mathematics. 

THOMAS,  JAMES  S.,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology. 

TISDALE,  LEWIS  C,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

TREIS,  B.D.A.,  Elocution,  Public  Speaking,  Dramatic  Art. 

I'MBREIT,  A.  C,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Public  Service  Corporations,  Admin- 
istrative Law. 

(   i'l  I  AM,  E.  MERTTZKY,  Upton  Keyboard  Harmony. 

VOELKER,  EDWARD  C,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Dental  Histology  and  . 
Embryology. 

WAGONNER,  OSCAR,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Dental  Radiology. 
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WALDRON,  ASA,  B.C.S.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 

WALLNER,  ERNEST  F.,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dental  Chem- 
istry and  Materia  Medica. 

WATT,  JOHN  E.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor,  Dental  Infirmary. 

WATTS,  LILLIAN,  Vocal,  History  of  Music,  Normal  Classes  for 
Vocal  Teachers,  Sight  Singing. 

WEGGE,  WILLIAM  F.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Neurology. 

WEGENER,  WILLIAM,  Vocal. 

WEHE,  W.  RUSSELL,  Instructor  in  Real  Estate. 

WENKER,  RAYMOND  J.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Ortho- 
dontia. 

WILLIAMS,  CLIFTON,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Code  Pleading  and  Practice. 

WILK,  EDIA,  Mus.B.,  Piano. 

WILSON,  GEORGE  W.,  D.D.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Operative 
Dentistry. 

WING-SCHWARTZROCK,  MRS.  AGNES,  Music. 

WITTE,  DEXTER,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery. 

WITTE,  WILLIAM  C.  F.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery, Director  of  the  Department. 

YOUNG,  ARTHUR,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

ZABEL,  WINFRED  C,  LL.B.,  Partnership. 

ZAVADIL,  ANTHONY,  Elocution,  Public  Speaking,  Dramatic  Art. 

ZIEBUR,  JESSIE  WIEMAN,  Lecturer  in  Dietetics,  Nurses'  Training 
School. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

HISTORY. 

The  History  of  Marquette  University  begins  as  far  back  as  1855, 
when  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  establish  an  institution  for  higher 
education  in  Milwaukee.  Until  1906  its  history  is  the  history  of  Mar- 
quette College. 

In  1907  a  new  charter  was  obtained  and  the  name  changed  to 
Marquette  University.  Following  this  change  an  affiliation  of  the 
Milwaukee  Medical  College  was  effected  in  1907,  and  of  the  Milwaukee 
Law  School  in  1908.  In  the  latter  year  the  Day  Law  School  and  the 
College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  were  begun.  In  the 
summer  of  1910  the  Mackie  residence  on  Grand  Avenue  and  Eleventh 
Street  was  acquired  and  fitted  out  for  the  Law  School,  which  up  to 
this  time  had  held  its  sessions  in  the  Marquette  College  building. 
During  the  same  summer,  property  on  Sycamore  Street,  between 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets,  was  purchased  and  a  concrete  building 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  In  September, 
1910,  the  College  of  Economics,  known  as  the  R.  A.  Johnston  College 
of  Economics,  opened  with  the  School  of  Business  Administration  and 
the  School  of  Journalism.  The  Summer  School,  organized  in  1909, 
has  been  very  successful  in  its  results,  and  shows  an  increased  patron- 
age with  every  season.  In  1911,  the  Conservatory  of  Music  secured  a 
fine  property  on  Tenth  Street,  between  Wells  and  Cedar,  offering  the 
best  material  advantages  for  the  study  of  music,  in  classroom  and 
concert  hall  facilities.  For  several  years,  extension  work  has  been 
carried  on,  principally,  in  evening  classes.  In  1912,  the  affiliation  of 
the  Milwaukee  Medical  School  with  the  Marquette  University  came  to 
a  close,  by  the  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the  University,  of  possession 
and  complete  control  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry 
of  Trinity  Hospital  and  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
Early  in  1913  the  property  located  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  Street  and 
Reservoir  Avenue  was  purchased  from  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  and  thus  the  two  medical  colleges  of  Milwaukee, 
were  merged  in  the  new  Medical  Department  of  Marquette  University, 
with  the  College  of  Medicine  at  Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue, 
and  the  School  of  Dentistry  at  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets.  A  complete 
reorganization  of  the  College  Faculties,  according  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  with  a  clinical  and  laboratory 
equipment  to  meet  all  modern  requirements  and  the  raising  of  the 
standard  for  entrance  requirements  took  place,  and  in  February,  1915, 
Marquette  School  of  Medicine  was  accorded  a  "Class  A"  rating  by 
the  A.  M.  A. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  Marquette  University  has  been 
conducted  under  its  new  charter  for  only  a  few  years,  its  growth  has 
been  rapid,  and  the  development  of  the  scope  of  its  teaching  has  given 
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proof  of  the  desire  and  ambition  of  the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Regents 
to  make  the  work  of  the  University  as  effective  and  far-reaching  as 
their  resources  allow. 

The  Jesuit  members  of  the  Faculty  give  their  time,  training  and 
ability  in  teaching  to  the  city  without  salary  or  other  recompense 
beyond  personal  support.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years  the  Faculty 
of  Marquette  have  been  devoting  themselves  in  this  manner  to  the 
people  of  Milwaukee,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
This  fact  explains  how  it  is  that  Marquette  could  have  established 
and  maintained  its  institutions  as  it  has  done  since  the  income  derived 
from  tuition  in  the  Academic  and  Collegiate  departments  is  neces- 
sarily small.  Services  without  salary,  and  economy  in  administration 
explain  the  situation. 

The  original  sum  given  for  the  foundation  of  Marquette  College 
would  appear  very  inconsiderate  in  comparison  with  college  endow- 
ments of  the  present  day.  In  subsequent  years  the  University  has 
been  the  recipient  of  only  one  large  benefaction,  the  gift  of  the  build- 
ing for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  A.  Johnston  in  1906.  In  March,  1916,  a  building  and  endow- 
ment campaign  carried  on  in  Milwaukee  and  in  the  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin resulted  in  a  $503,471.23  fund.  In  1918,  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  offered  the  University  two-thirds 
of  a  million  dollars  for  the  Medical  School,  on  condition  that  the 
University  raise  one-third  of  a  million  dollars.  The  campaign  for 
this  amount  was  successful,  and  the  Medical  School  has  an  endow- 
ment of  one  million  dollars,  the  income  of  which  is  used  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Medical  School. 

If,  however,  the  University  is  to  grow  and  meet  the  demands  that 
are  made  upon  her,  the  funds  for  such  development  must  in  large  part 
be  furnished  by  public  spirited  citizens.  For  on  the  one  hand  the 
small  surplus  from  tuition  charges  is  not  sufficient  for  any  notable 
advancement,  and  on  the  other  money-making  cannot  be  a  motive 
with  the  faculty  of  the  University  or  any  such  institution.  Hence 
neither  high  rates  in  tuition  can  be  considered,  nor  can  the  better- 
ment of  financial  conditions  resulting  from  unwise  economy  in  equip- 
ment be  contemplated.  Well  directed  economy  and  prudent  adminis- 
tration will  succeed  in  conducting  the  University  when  once  it  is 
fully  established;  but  funds  for  the  grounds,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment must  come  from  other  sources  than  those  now  in  the  control 
of  the  University. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

1855 — The  Jesuits  came  to  Milwaukee. 

1857 — St.  Aloysius  Academy  is  opened. 

1864 — New  building  is  erected,  known  as  St.  Gall's  Academy. 

1864 — The  School  is  incorporated  as  Marquette  College. 

1880 — Cornerstone  of  College  building  is  laid. 

1881 — Classes  are  opened. 

1887 — First  graduates  receive  the  B.A.  degree. 

1906 — Marquette  College  celebrates  its  Silver  Jubilee. 

1906 — New  building  on  Grand  Avenue  is  put  up. 

1906 — New   Charter  is   obtained.     The   legal  title   of  the   institution 

becomes  Marquette  University. 
1907 — Milwaukee  Medical  College  is  affiliated  with  Marquette  Uni- 
versity. 
1908 — The  Milwaukee  Law  School  becomes  the  Law  Department  of 

the    University. 
1908 — The  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  opened. 
1908 — Property   is   purchased   on  the   corner   of   Grand   Avenue   and 

Thirteenth  Street. 
1909 — Summer  session  organized. 

1910 — Mackie  Estate  acquired  for  the  College  of  Law. 
1910 — Engineering  addition  erected  on  Sycamore  Street. 
1910 — Robert  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics  opened  with  School 

of  Business  Administration  and  School  of  Journalism. 
1910 — Wisconsin   Conservatory  of  Music   affiliated.     Affiliation  dis- 
solved at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
1911 — Marquette  University  Conservatory  of  Music  organized. 
1912-13 — Marquette    University    acquires    possession    and    control    of 

Trinity  Hospital  and  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry  and 

Pharmacy  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College. 
1913 — Property  purchased  from  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and 

Surgeons,  corner  Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue,  for  the 

Medical  Department  of  Marquette  University. 
1915 — Marquette  School  of  Medicine  rated  "Class  A,"  by  American 

Medical  Association. 
1916 — Building  and  Endowment  Campaign  successfully  completed. 
1916 — School  of  Business  Administration  and   School   of  Journalism 

separated. 
1918 — The  Plankinton  property,   situated   on   Grand  Avenue  between 

Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Streets,  and  extending  south  to  Cly- 

bourn  street,  was  purchased. 
1918 — School  of  Pharmacy  discontinued. 
1918— Marquette   Conservatory   of   Music   moved   to   new   location   on 

recently  acquired  Plankinton  property. 
1918 — A   campaign  to  raise  two-thirds  of  a  million,  and   secure  the 

<>fU>r  of  one-third  of  a  million  for  the  Medical  Department  of 
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Marquette  University,  made  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  was  successfully  completed  in 
November,   1918. 

1919 — The  property  located  west  of  the  Engineering  Building  on  Syca- 
more Street,  was  purchased. 

1920 — The  Winkler  property,  located  on  the  corner  of  Eleventh  and 
Sycamore  Streets  was  purchased. 

1921 — The  property  located  in  the  center  of  the  block  on  Thirteenth 
Street,  between  Grand  Avenue  and  Sycamore  Street  was  pur- 
chased for  Marquette  Union. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  University  as  at  present  organized  consists  of  the  following 
departments: 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

The  College  of  Dentistry. 

The   R.   A.  Johnston   College   of  Economics. 

The  School  of  Journalism. 

The  College  of  Law. 

The  School  of  Medicine. 

The   Conservatory  of   Music. 

The  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

The  Marquette  Academy,  the  University  High  School. 

LOCATION. 

Marquette  University  is  located  in  Milwaukee,  the  commercial 
and  social  center  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  The  city  is  attractively 
situated  on  Lake  Michigan,  85  miles  north  of  Chicago.  It  is  readily 
accessible  from  all  points;  good  railroad  connections  are  offered  by 
the  Chicago  &  North- Western,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
the  Soo  Line,  and  three  interurban  lines.  Also  many  points  on  Lake 
Michigan  are  in  direct  communication  with  Milwaukee  by  means 
of  steamboat  lines. 

The  advantages  of  Milwaukee  are  manifold: 

HEALTH:  It  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  cities  in  the  United 
States.  While  the  business  section  lies  in  a  valley  the  elevations 
which  surround  it  afford  most  delightful  residence  sections  and  ex- 
cellent drainage.  Deep  water  intakes  extending  far  out  into  Lake 
Michigan  afford  a  clear,  cold  and  abundant  supply  of  pure  drinking 
water. 

HOMES:  It  is  essentially  a  "city  of  homes."  The  percentage  of 
those  owning  their  own  homes  and  maintaining  lawns  and  gardens 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  city  of  the  Union.     It  has  no  congested  or 
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slum  districts.     The  residence  streets  are  especially  beautiful,  many 
being  overarched  with  maple  and  elm  trees. 

PARKS  AND  BOULEVARDS:  The  park  system  is  the  admira- 
tion of  all  visitors.  Every  section  of  the  city  has  its  own  park.  Park 
area:  City,  922  acres;  adjacent  to  city,  320  acres.  Boulevards,  21,640 
feet.  There  are  ten  public  natatoriums,  a  number  of  bathing  beaches, 
and  also  public  golf  links  in  the  city. 

RESORTS:  Within  fifty  minutes'  ride  of  the  famous  Waukesha 
Springs;  within  two  hours'  ride,  hundreds  of  Wisconsin's  most  beau- 
tiful lakes  and  summer  resorts.  Trains  and  interurban  cars  at  all 
hours. 

CIVIC:  One  of  the  most  orderly  and  law  abiding  cities  in  the 
nation,  having  a  lower  percentage  of  vice  and  crime  than  any  other 
large  city. 

EDUCATION:  The  standard  of  its  school  system  is  the  highest. 
It  maintains  besides  Marquette  University,  a  state  normal  school, 
several  colleges,  and  is  one  of  the  first  American  cities  to  maintain 
completely  equipped  trade  schools  as  a  part  of  the  common  school 
system. 

COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

As  a  commercial  center  it  possesses  some  decided  advantages. 
As  the  metropolis  of  the  great  state  of  Wisconsin,  which  holds  a  high 
place  among  the  leading  agricultural  states  of  the  Union,  it  has 
become  an  important  distributing  center  for  all  commodities.  Its 
jobbing  and  wholesale  houses,  which  have  grown  into  great  commer- 
cial enterprises,  have  extended  their  trade  connections  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  state. 

Because  of  its  location  Marquette  University  offers  exceptional 
advantages  to  the  student.  He  can  gain  an  insight  into  the  practical 
side  of  his  future  profession  while  still  attending  the  classes. 

Ample  clinical  advantages  are  afforded  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
to  the  medical  and  dental  student.  With  a  population  of  nearly 
500,000,  which  includes  a  very  large  foreign  population  drawn  from 
many  different  sources,  and  extensive  manufacturing  plants,  there  is 
available  liberal  clinical  material  sufficiently  diversified  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  thoroughly  practical  training  in  the  different  branches  of 
medicine,  dentistry  and  surgery.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  clinical 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  is  given  later. 

GROUNDS. 

The  grounds  of  the  University  consist  of  five  tracts.  The  Admin- 
istrative building,  in  which  are  located  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Col- 
lege, the   College   of  Economics   and   the   School   of  Journalism;   the 
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Law  School  building  and  the  building  of  the  College  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  are  located  on  the  property  bounded  by  Eleventh 
Street,  Thirteenth  Street,  Grand  Avenue  and  by  Sycamore  Street. 

The  Conservatory  is  situated  at  1505  Grand  Avenue  in  the  resi- 
dence section  of  the  city,  removed  from  the  noise  and  inconveniences 
of  the  downtown  traffic.  It  is  however,  within  easy  access  of  street 
cars,  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

The  Academy  and  the  Athletic  field  cover  the  square  between 
Tenth  Street  on  the  east,  Eleventh  on  the  west,  State  on  the  south 
and  Prairie  on  the  north. 

The  College  of  Dentistry,  Trinity  Hospital,  and  the  Training 
School  for  Nurses  are  located  on  the  two  properties  at  Ninth  and 
Wells  Streets. 

The  School  of  Medicine  and  the  Marquette  Dispensary  are  located 
at  Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue. 

The  Marquette  Union  buildings  are  located  on  Thirteenth  street, 
between  Grand  Avenue  and  Sycamore  Stret. 

The  two  buildings  on  the  Winkler  tract  are  temporarily  used  for 
class  room  purposes. 

BUILDINGS 
Administration  Building. 

The  offices  of  the  President,  Secretary-Treasurer,  of  the 
Deans  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  College,  of  the  College  of  Eco- 
nomics and  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  and  that  of  the  Registrar 
are  located  in  the  Administration  Building. 

The  rest  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  class  rooms  and  laboratories. 

Engineering   Building. 

The  Engineering  building  contains  five  class  rooms,  four  labora- 
tories, three  rooms  for  drawing,  a  library  and  reading  room;  the  office 
of  the  Dean,  three  offices  for  the  professors.  The  boiler  room  and 
power  plant  of  the  University  are  in  the  basement. 

College   of   Dentistry. 

A  five-story  building  at  present  houses  the  College  of  Dentistry. 
It  contains  the  offices  of  the  Dean,  the  Registrar,  the  class  rooms 
and  the  laboratories  listed  under  "Equipment."  A  new  building  is 
now  being  erected. 

College  of  Law. 

The  Law  School  library,  the  lecture  hall  and  the  smoking  room 
occupy  the  first  floor  of  the  Law  building.  On  the  second  floor  are 
the  offices  of  the  Dean,  the  business  offices  and  the  class  rooms. 
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Medical  School. 

The  School  of  Medicine  has  the  following  buildings  available  for 
teaching: 

The  main  College  building  located  on  the  corner  of  Fourth 
street  and  Reservoir  avenue,  one  of  the  densely  populated  industrial 
sections  of  the  city.  This  building  consists  of  five  stories  and  base- 
ment; is  modern  in  equipment,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  meets 
the  demands  for  modern  and  increased  laboratory  accommodation. 
The  building  is  devoted  to  Anatomy,  Clinical  Pathology,  Physiolog- 
ical Chemistry,  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  Physiology,  Medicine,  and 
their  laboratory  equipment,  including  complete  X-Ray  and  Photo- 
Micrographic  apparatus.     The  Medical  Library  is  on  the  fifth  floor. 

Marquette  Dispensary  Clinic  (Fourth  street  and  Reservoir  ave- 
nue), occupies  the  basement  of  the  laboratory  building  and  a 
building  contiguous  to  it.  It  has  separate  rooms  for  teaching  pur- 
poses, thoroughly  furnished  with  instruments  and  facilities  for  diag- 
nostic and  therapeutic  purposes.  The  examinations  of  pathologic 
specimens  in  connection  with  this  service  is  being  conducted,  under 
direction  of  the  department  of  pathology  of  the  Medical  School. 

Other  hospitals  are  available  for  teaching  purposes. 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  Conservatory  building  is  the  old  oJhn  Plankinton  residence 
which  has  been  converted  into  an  ideal  home  of  art. 

There  are  twenty-one  studios  where  all  branches  in  music  are 
taught,  piano,  voice,  violin,  public  school  music,  history  of  music, 
harmony,  counterpoint,  Upton  keyboard  harmony,  all  band  and  or- 
chestral instruments,  and  dramatic  art.  There  is  also  a  recital  hall 
where  student  recitals  are  given  at  regular  intervals. 

New  Buildings. 

Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  enrollment  additions  will  be  made 
to  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  near  future. 

A  new  Dental  building  is  now  being  erected  on  Sixteenth  Street, 
near  Grand  Avenue,  which  will  accommodate  600  students.  This  build- 
ing is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  October  1,  1921. 

The  new  gymnasium  will  be  ready  for  use  during  the  Fall  of 
1921.  The  first  floor  contains  locker  rooms,  dressing  rooms,  shower 
baths,  toilet  facilities,  quarters  for  athletic  teams,  and  five  bowling 
alleys.  The  main  auditorium  has  a  floor  space  87  feet  by  156  feet. 
A  running  track  and  a  spectators'  gallery  are  provided.  The  new 
building  is  in  every  way  adequate  to  house  the  athletic  teams  that 
represent  the  University  and  to  provide  recreation  and  physical  ex- 
ercise for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  student  body. 
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College  of  Dentistry. 
Infirmary. 

The  Infirmary,  together  with  the  Senior  laboratory,  occupies 
practically  the  entire  second  floor,  and  is  amply  sufficient  in  extent 
to  afford  the  best  of  accommodations.  Each  chair  is  facing  a  win- 
dow and  each  student  operator  has  the  best  possible  light.  The  school 
has  a  population  of  450,000  to  draw  from  in  securing  its  clinical 
material.  In  addition  to  this  the  school  does  free  dental  work  for 
the  4,000  children  of  the  State  Continuation  School,  as  well  as  for 
the  many  charitable  institutions  in  Milwaukee. 

Radiographs  of  abscesses,  impacted  molars  and  other  abnormal 
conditions,  will  be  taken  when  the  conditions  warrant.  The  X-Ray 
room  is  in  direct  connection  with  the  Infirmary. 

Senior  Laboratory. 

The  Senior  laboratory  provides  a  place  for  the  laboratory  work 
that  the  Seniors  must  do  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Infirm- 
ary. It  is  equipped  with  electric  lathes,  casting  machines,  vulcaniz- 
ers,  and  locker  space  for  each  individual. 

Pathological  Laboratory. 

The  School  provides  a  special  laboratory  which  is  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  Infirmary.  Students  are  enabled  to  make  pathologi- 
cal examinations  for  patients  of  the  Infirmary.  The  laboratory  is 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Pathology. 

Surgical  Room. 

A  special  room  with  full  equipment  for  the  giving  of  anaesthetics 
is  provided.  It  is  used  exclusively  for  minor  surgical  work,  including 
the  extraction  of  teeth.  This  room  is  adjacent  to  the  east  wing  of 
the  Infirmary. 

Hospital  Connection  for  Oral  Surgery. 

The  amphitheater  is  so  arranged  that  patients  may  be  wheeled 
in  directly  from  the  beds  of  the  hospital.  Students  may  watch  the 
progress  of  the  recovery  of  the  patients  in  the  surgical  ward  of 
Trinity  Hospital.  This  department  is  not  limited  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  its  clinical  cases  and  the  hospital  connection  is  a  distinct 
advantage  to  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

Junior  Technic  Laboratory  and  Freshman  Teehnic  Laboratory. 

Each  student  is  provided  with  individual  lockers.  The  lockers  in 
the  Freshman  Laboratory  are  assigned  in  the  order  of  matriculation. 
Electric   lathes,   plaster   boxes,   vulcanizers   and   other   equipment   is 
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provided.  The  laboratories  are  ventilated  by  means  of  suction  fans. 
Each  student  is  provided  with  an  individual  shaded  Tungsten  lamp, 
thus  avoiding  all  possible  eye  strain. 

Dissection  Room. 

The  dissection  room  is  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
tables  with  direct  lighting  over  each  cadaver.  Lockers  are  pro- 
vided for  each  student.  A  toilet  room  with  hot  and  cold  water  is  in 
direct  connection. 

Microscopical  Laboratory. 

The  laboratory  is  provided  with  lockers  for  each  student.  Imme- 
diately adjoining  is  the  microscopic  room,  which  contains  sixty-five 
compound  microscopes  with  oil  immersion  lens  is  a  supply  room  in 
which  stains,  cultures  and  other  materials  are  kept  and  a  research 
laboratory  for  the  Professor  of  Pathology  is  in  direct  connection. 

College  of  Engineering. 

The  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  is  well  supplied 
with  laboratories  for  all  of  the  courses  offered.  These  have  been 
equipped  in  each  case  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  machinery,  etc., 
for  the  conduction  of  theoretical  and  practical  tests  and  investigations. 
They  are  being  added  to  yearly,  it  being  the  aim  of  this  College  to 
keep  them  at  a  point  of  practical  efficiency  and  of  such  extent  as  to 
keep  pace  with  their  increasing  requirements.  Included  amongst 
these  are  the  Chemical,  Physical,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Materials 
Testing,  Heat  Treating  laboratories;  the  machine  shops,  the  Astro- 
nomical observatory,  and  the  Topographic  Engineering  equipment. 
Only  a  brief  description  will  be  given  here,  rather  than  a  detailed  list 
of  each  individual  piece  of  apparatus  in  each. 

By  co-operative  arrangement,  the  chemical  laboratories  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  department  are  available  for  the  College  of  En- 
gineering. 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  is  located  on  the  lower 
floor  of  the  Engineering  building.  The  equipment  consists  of  high 
and  low  speed  Corliss  engines,  gasoline  and  kerosene  engines,  pumps, 
condenser,  air  compressor,  etc.  Standard  tests  of  steam  and  gas 
engines  to  obtain  efficiency,  power,  performance,  fuel  consumption,  as 
well  as  tests  for  quality  of  steam,  fuel  analysis,  calibrating  gauges, 
boiler  tests,  etc.,  are  regularly  conducted. 

The  Electrical  Laboratory  is  similarly  equipped  with  various  types 
of  generators,  motors,  transformers,  converters,  rectifiers  and  the 
various  other  electrical  appliances  for  making  performance,  efficiency 
and  compromise  tests,  etc.,  with  both  Direct  and  Alternating  current. 

The  Materials  Testing  Laboratory  has  testing  machines  for  com- 
ton,    tension   and   transverse  loading  tests   up  to  a   capacity  of 
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200,000  lbs.  It  is  also  equipped  with  beam  testing  apparatus,  extenso- 
meters,  etc.;  tensile  testing  machine  for  concrete;  all  necessary  appa- 
ratus for  the  standard  and  commercial  tests  of  concrete;  calorimeter. 

The  Heat  Treating  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  gas  and  electric 
furnaces,  cyanide  and  quenching  baths,  pyrometers,  polishing  appa- 
ratus, etc.  Hardness  tests  can  be  made  by  both  Brinell  and  Shore 
methods.  Micro-photographs  of  properly  prepared  specimens  can  be 
taken.  The  equipment  allows  for  the  heat  treatment  and  investiga- 
tion of  iron  and  steel  and  their  alloys. 

The  Machine  shop,  consisting  of  lathes,  shapers,  milling  machines, 
surface  and  cylindrical  grinders,  drilling  machines,  etc.,  is  used  for 
purposes  of  practical  instruction  and  the  building  of  special  equipment 
for  use  in  various  departments.  It  is  also  possible  with  this  as  a 
medium  to  conduct  time  study  tests  and  so  augment  courses  in  pro- 
duction engineering  and  industrial  management. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  is  located  in  the  Administration 
building  and  is  well  equipped  for  the  ordinary  observations  and  for 
student  practice  and  study. 

The  Topographic  Engineering  equipment  consists  of  a  large  assort- 
ment of  Dumpy  and  Wye  levels,  transits,  compass,  plane  table,  tapes, 
leveling  and  stadia  rods,  and  other  accessories  used  in  Plane  and 
Advanced  Surveying. 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  DEPARTMENT  LABORATORIES. 

Biological. 

The  entire  upper  floor  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  building  is  de- 
voted to  the  Department  of  Biology.  Besides  this,  further  research 
in  biological  fields  is  conducted  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Medical 
department. 

Chemical. 

The  Chemistry  lecture  room  and  laboratories  occupy  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  Administration  building. 

The  lecture  room  has  a  capacity  of  seventy-five  students  and 
is  equipped  with  fume  chamber  for  demonstrations,  the  lecture  tables 
being  supplied  with  necessary  gas,  water  and  electrical  connections. 

The  laboratories  have  concrete  floors  throughout  and  are  well 
lighted.  They  contain  tables  with  locker  equipment  for  two  hundred 
and  eighty  students,  each  locker  being  furnished  with  the  necessary 
glassware;  apparatus  to  replace  that  broken,  or  for  special  experi- 
ments, may  be  drawn  from  the  stock  room. 

The  tables  are  supplied  with  water  and  gas  connections.  Each 
table  has  connections  to  110  V.  Direct  and  110  V.  and  220  V.  Alter- 
nating electric  currents. 

The  balance  room  contains  V5  analytical  balances  and  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  others  less  sensitive. 
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The  equipment  for  quantitative  and  applied  analysis  includes  the 
necessary  graduated  glassware,  electrodes  and  stands  for  electrolytical 
analysis;  stills  for  analysis  of  water;  HempePs,  Elliott's,  and  Orsat's 
gas  pipettes,  calorimeter,  combustion  furnaces,  etc. 

Physical. 

The  Physics  Department  occupies  the  third  floor  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  Building.  It  comprises  two  lecture  halls,  one  large  and 
two  smaller  laboratories,  a  reference  library  and  an  office. 

Besides  the  usual  apparatus  for  lecture  demonstrations,  the  large 
hall  is  equipped  with  a  Bausch  &  Lomb  convertible  Balopticon;  a  16 
plate  Birtman  Static  Machine;  a  5  K.  W.  dissectible  transformer,  pro- 
vided with  a  welding  coil  and  coils  for  110,  220,  1,000  and  25,000  volts; 
a  complete  set  of  apparatus  for  demonstrations  with  high  tension  and 
high  frequency  currents,  consisting  of  a  3  K.  W.  magnetic  shunt  trans- 
former, 220-20,000  volts,  high  tension  condensers,  primary  and  sec- 
ondary coils,  etc. 

Other  apparatus  available  for  demonstration  and  lecture  pur- 
poses are:  two,  ten  inch  spark,  Scheidel  induction  coils;  a  rotary  high 
vacuum  pump;  a  Langmuir  condensation  pump;  a  3  K.  W.  Thordar- 
son  rotary  converter  for  single  phase,  two  and  three  phase  alternating 
currents,  apparatus  for  different  experiments  with  polarized  light. 

The  Physics  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  several  sets  of  apparatus 
for  experiments  usually  given  in  a  recognized  laboratory  course  in 
college  Physics. 

Besides  it  contains  equipment  for  more  advanced  laboratory 
courses,  such  as:  cathetometer,  Leitz,  and  Bausch  &  Lomb  micros- 
copes, two  electrical  laboratory  and  one  astronomical  clock,  air  ther- 
mometer, Michelson's  interferometer,  Lumrner-Brodhun  photometer 
box,  spectroscopes  and  spectrometers,  Leeds  and  Northrup  potentio- 
meter, standard  cells,  standard  condensers  and  resistances,  high  sen- 
sitivity galvanometer,  vibration  galvanometer,  wheatstone  bridge 
boxes  and  precision  slide-wire  bridge. 

School  of  Medicine. 
The  Anatomical  Laboratories. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  floors  of  the  laboratory 
building  of  the  School  of  Medicine  are  used  by  the  Department  of 
Anatomy.  The  dissecting  room,  provided  with  sky-lights,  is  located 
on  the  fifth  floor.  Adjoining  the  dissecting  laboratory  is  a  study 
room  and  anatomical  museum  provided  with  special  preparations  used 
to  supplement  the  work  of  gross  dissection.  There  are  also  two 
smaller  rooms  used  for  charts  and  special  preparations.  The  cadavers 
are  prepared  in  an  embalming  room  located  in  a  small  adjoining  build- 
ing, but  are  stored  in  a  vault  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building. 
On  the  fourth  floor  is  the  laboratory  and  lecture  room  for  the  classes 
jn  histology,  embryology  and  neurology.     There  are  also  two  private 
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laboratories  for  the  members  of  the  staff,  and  a  technician's  room. 
All  laboratories  are  furnished  with  tables,  lockers,  gas,  water,  elec- 
tricity, etc.  The  teaching  equipment  includes,  besides  the  gross  an- 
atomical material,  charts,  a  projection  lantern,  numerous  models,  loan 
sets  of  prepared  slides  for  the  microscopic  work,  and  other  import- 
ant accessories. 

The  Chemistry  Laboratories. 

The  chemistry  laboratories  occupy  the  second  floor  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  room  given  over  to  the  Department;  of  Physiology.  The 
floor  space  is  divided  into:  (1)  A  students'  laboratory  providing 
tables  and  lockers  for  fifty  students.  Each  table  is  furnished  with 
water,  gas,  compressed  air,  suction,  and  the  necessary  reagents.  The 
laboratory  also  contains  a  full  equipment  of  centrifugals,  incubators, 
and  colorimeters.  (2)  A  still-room  containing  a  Kjeldahl  still,  an 
alcohol  still,  and  an  automatic  Barnstead  water  still.  (3)  A  stock 
and  preparation  room.  (4)  An  instructor's  laboratory  with  the  nec- 
essary equipment.  This  laboratory  is  of  such  size  as  to  allow  ample 
working  space  for  several  special  students.  (5)  Adjoining  the  in- 
structor's laboratory  is  the  physical  instrument  room  containing  Sar- 
torius  and  Rueprecht  balances;  also  a  dark  room  with  a  large  Schmidt 
and  Haentsch  polariscope  with  accessories,  a  smaller  polarimeter  of 
French  make,  and  a  Kruess  spectroscope.  (6)  The  professor's  labora- 
tory is  equipped  with  a  precision  balance  (Sartorius),  a  Freas  oven, 
a  large,  high-speed  contrifuge,  a  refractometer,  and  an  automatic  pres- 
sure and  vacuum  pump. 

The  laboratory  conveniences  enable  the  student  to  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  latest  methods  and  apparatus  used  in  the 
study  of  modern  physiological  chemistry. 

Laboratories  of  Physiological  and  Pharmacology. 

These  are  located  on  the  first  and  second  floors.  Full  equip- 
ment of  desks,  apparatus,  etc.,  for  each  group  of  two  students  is 
provided.  A  small  laboratory  and  stockroom  combined  and  labora- 
tories for  the  staff  for  research  are  also  on  the  first  and  second  floors. 

There  is  a  machine  shop  in  the  basement  for  the  use  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Laboratories  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

The  entire  third  floor  is  devoted  to  these  subjects.  Clinical  micro- 
scopy is  also  given  in  these  laboratories.  There  are  two  laboratories 
for  class  use  and  six  private  rooms  for  the  instructors  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  technician,  and  for  the  clinical  laboratory.  Charts,  pro- 
jection lantern  and  other  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  pathology 
and  bacteriology  according  to  modern  standards  are  available  in  the 
department. 
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Surgical  Laboratories. 

There  is  a  specially  equipped  group  of  three  rooms  on  the 
fourth  floor  for  laboratory  teaching  and  research  in  surgery.  Op- 
erative surgery  is  taught  in  one  room  where  there  are  facilities  for 
dissection,  aseptic  work,  and  the  following  apparatus — specimens, 
charts,  models,  projecting  lantern.  Adjoining  this  is  a  room  in  which 
specimens  are  kept,  and  tissue  sections  can  be  made  by  the  rapid 
freezing  process  for  microscopic  study.  The  director  of  the  Surgical 
Laboratory  has  a  private  research  laboratory  equipped  for  experi- 
mental surgery. 

School   of  Journalism. 

The  School  of  Journalism  operates  a  fully  equipped  press  room, 
having  a  Model  5  Mergenthaler  Linotype,  No.  41  Babcock  Optimus 
Printing  Press,  10x15  Chandler  &  Price  Press,  26 ^  -inch  Advance 
Paper  Cutter.  Presses  are  equipped  with  Kimble  motors.  More  equip- 
ment is  to  be  added  in  the  near  future. 

The  newsroom  is  equipped  with  universal  desk  and  typewriters 
for  the  use  of  the  students. 

College   of   Economics. 

A  complete  set  of  the  Elliott-Fisher  billing  and  bookkeeping  ma- 
chines and  a  Monroe  Calculating  machine  have  been  added  to  the 
equipment  of  the  department  this  year.  A  demonstration  of  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  these  machines  will  be  given  before  each  of  the 
accounting  classes  during  the  year.  Supervisory  instruction  in  the 
use  of  these  great  mechanical  devices  will  be  given  to  regular  students 
of  the  accounting  classes  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  student.  Those  desir- 
ing to  become  expert  operators,  requiring  daily  practice,  will  be 
charged  $50  per  semester. 

LIBRARY    FACILITIES. 

The  magnificent  public  library  of  the  city,  almost  adjoining  the 
School  of  Dentistry,  is  within  two  blocks  of  the  Schools  of  Journal- 
ism, Arts  and  Science,  Law,  Economics,  Engineering.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  library  is  an  ideal  one  for  students,  who  have  access  to 
all  the  books  for  consultation  and  study,  and  may  with  special  privi- 
lege take  home  with  them  as  many  books  as  are  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  essays,  debates,  etc.  The  main  library  and  its  eight 
branches  contain  350,000  volumes. 

In  the  History  room  are  more  than  40,000  volumes,  including 
10,000  on  Sociology,  9,000  on  Travel,  10,000  on  Biography,  and  11,000 
on   History.     The  Philosophy  room  contains  about  3,500  volumes. 

The  Literature  and  Reading  Room  contains  38,000  volumes,  from 
the  American,  Knjclish,  French,  German,  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  Span- 
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ish,   Portuguese,   Swedish,   Danish,    Dutch,   Flemish,    Semitic,    Slavic, 
Japanese,  Chinese  and  Celtic  literatures. 

The  Science  room  has  about  30,000  volumes,  covering  the  fields 
of  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Biology,  Archeology, 
Paleontology,  Engineering  and  Agriculture. 

The  College  Library  contains  16,480  volumes.  Its  circulation  de- 
partment, accessible  to  students  twice  a  week,  comprises  standard 
English  works,  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  Col- 
lege students. 

The  following  libraries  are  also  available  in  the  departments 
indicated: 

Dentistry. 

A  library  containing  many  of  the  best  dental  texts  is  open  for 
use  of  students  in  the  college  building.  It  has  recently  been  indexed 
and  catalogued  and  has  been  brought  to  a  state  of  exceptional  com- 
pleteness. 

Engineering. 

The  library  of  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
includes  the  current  issues  of  our  standard  technical  magazines,  the 
bound  volumes  of  same  for  a  period  of  several  years  and  many  refer- 
ence and  hand  books  on  various  engineering  subjects.  The  additional 
library  facilities  afforded,  those  of  the  University  and  City  Libraries, 
are  so  extensive  that  they  present  an  almost  unlimited  field  for  specal 
study  and  investigation. 

Economics. 

The  Samuel  Marshall  Library  of  the  College  of  Economics  con- 
tains many  standard  works  which  are  indispensable  for  supplemen- 
tary reading.  The  students  may  also  avail  themselves  of  the  Munici- 
pal Library  in  the  City  Hall. 

Law    Library. 

The  library,  which  has  been  constantly  enlarged  until  it  is  now 
the  leading  law  library  of  Milwaukee,  is  designed  to  meet  every  need 
of  the  student.  It  contains  the  English  State  Trials,  The  English 
Reports,  The  English  Law  Reports,  Common  Law  Reports,  the  re- 
ports of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  inferior 
Federal  courts;  the  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New 
Jersey  Law  and  Equity,  Michigan  reports,  Nebraska  reports,  Wis- 
consin reports,  the  complete  National  Reporter  system,  statutes  and 
digests  of  the  various  states,  general  digests,  encyclopedias,  diction- 
aries, text-books,  all  sets  of  leading  and  annotated  cases,  etc.  The 
College  of  Law  is  indebted  to  Messrs.  Wood  and  Otjen,  the  executors 
of  the  Judge  Turner  Estate,  Atty.  Ernest  McCabe,  Chinook,  Mont., 
the  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Stafford,  Schoetz  &  Williams,  Attys.,  Gen.  F.  C. 
Winkler,  The  American  Law  Book  Co.,  for  valuable  donations  to  the 
library  during  the  past  year. 
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Journalism. 

The  students  of  Journalism  have  access  to  the  above  libraries 
which  afford  every  facility  for  study  and  research. 

Medical  School. 

The  school  library  occupies  a  large,  well-lighted  room  in  the 
laboratory  building.  It  contains  4,175  volumes  and  this  number  is 
being  added  to  as  rapidly  as  possible.  More  than  50  current  period- 
icals are  on  file  in  the  library. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  Society  its  well-selected 
medical  library  is  available  for  the  fullest  use  by  students  of  the 
school.     It  is  located  in  the  Colby-Abbott  Building. 

The  Milwaukee  Public  Library  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  and 
is  open  to  students.  The  Science  Room  is  excellently  equipped  for 
reference  work. 

The  School  Library  has  been  the  recipient  of  valuable  gifts  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Among  these  is  the  gift  of  Dean  Louis  F.  Jer- 
main,  consisting  of  the  entire  bound  files  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Physiology.  Other  files  were  added  to  the  gift  of  Dr.  D.  G.  Hayes. 
The  Archives  of  Internal  Medicine  are  donated  regularly  by  Dr.  W. 
H.  Washburn. 

The  medical  library  of  Dr.  John  Cronyn,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  con- 
sisting of  900  volumes  of  medical  reference  books,  and  numerous 
atlases  and  medical  journals  has  been  donated  to  the  school  by  the 
Cronyn  Estate. 

Dr.  John  R.  McDill,  Col.,  U.  S.  A.,  has  loaned  to  the  library 
about  275  volumes  of  medical  books,  which  are  at  the  disposal  of 
medical  students. 

Museum. 

The  Milwaukee  Municipal  Museum,  said  to  be  the  largest  insti- 
tution of  its  kind  supported  by  a  municipality,  is  within  one  and  one- 
half  blocks  of  the  University,  and  is  open  to  students.  The  biological, 
anthropological,  and  archaeological  collections  are  especially  good. 
A  portion  of  the  work  in  systemic  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy 
is  done  in  this  museum. 

The  Department  of  Pathology  of  the  Medical  School  has  a  large 
and  rare  collection  of  pathologic-histologic  specimens,  an  unusual 
anthropological  collection,  with  specific  reference  to  southeastern 
Slavic  races,  and  a  collection  of  over  10,000  slides  for  the  teaching 
of  pathology,  as  well  as  a  large  collection  of  gross  specimens  of  very 
rare  diseases  for  use  in  courses  of  gross  pathology.  There  are  also 
numerous  colored  plates  for  pathological  anatomy  and  numerous  par- 
rafin  blocks  for  making  duplicate  sections. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

1.     ADMISSION. 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  present  evidence  of  good 
moral  character,  and,  if  they  come  from  another  college  or  university, 
a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Admission  will  be  granted  either  by  certificate  or  examination. 

Certificate.  Candidate  must  present  a  certificate  from  the  prin- 
cipal of  an  accredited  high  school  or  academy  in  which  he  has  been 
prepared  for  college.  This  certificate  must  show  the  subjects  which 
the  candidate  has  pursued,  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  each  sub- 
ject, and  the  grade  attained.  Forms  for  this  certificate  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Registrar.  By  an  accredited  high  school  is  meant 
any  high  school  or  academy  from  which  students  are  admitted  with- 
out examination  to  their  respective   state  universities. 

Examination.  An  applicant  without  the  above  certificate  will  be 
required  to  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  subjects  required 
for  admission. 

2.     REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  for  a  degree  must  present  entrance  credits  amount- 
ing to  the  number  of  units  specified  in  the  course  selected.  A  unit 
represents  a  year's  study  in  a  high  school  subject  pursued  four  or 
five  times  a  week,  for  not  less  than  36  weeks. 

3.     SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION. 
Latin.  ' 

(1)  Grammar. — The  entire  Latin  Grammar,  including  a  knowl- 
edge of  all  regular  syntactical  constructions;  translations  into  Latin, 
at  sight,  of  complex  English  sentences,  entailing  the  application  of 
rules  for  relative  clauses,  indirect  discourse  and  conditional  sentences. 

(2)  Composition. — Translation  into  Latin  of  easy  continuous 
prose,  based  on  Caesar's  Gallic  War  and  on  the  Letters  and  Orations 
of  Cicero. 

(3)  Authors. — Caesar:  De  Bello  Gallico,  four  books.  Ovid: 
Metamorphoses  and  Tristia.  Cicero:  The  Orations  against  Cataline. 
Virgil:  Aeneid,  six  books. 

Greek. 

(1)  Grammar. — Etymology  complete  (including  the  irregular 
and  defective  forms);  the  rules  of  accents;  syntax;  the  Homeric 
dialect. 
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(2)  Composition. — Translation  into  Greek  of  simple  English 
sentences  based  on  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

(3)  Authors. — Xenophon;  Anabisis,  four  books.  Homer:  Iliad, 
three  books,  or  Odyssey,  three  books. 

English — Rhetoric. 

The  candidate  must  be  prepared  on  the  matter  contained  in  a 
standard  text-book  such  as  Hill,  Coppens,  Williams,  Genung,  Car- 
penter, Thorndike,  Brooks. 

Composition. — A  brief  prose  composition  will  be  required,  evi- 
dencing proficiency  in  the  writing  of  clear,  idiomatic  English.  The 
subject  will  be  taken  from  the  candidate's  experience,  or  based  on  the 
books  he  presents  for  examination. 

Fair  penmanship  and  accurate  spelling  will  be  considered  as  es- 
sential requirements. 

English. 

Texts  prescribed  for  reading  and  study:  Two  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare; Burke's  Conciliation  with  the  Colonies,  or  American  Taxation; 
Irving's  Sketch  Book;  one  essay  of  Macaulay;  Scott's  Lady  of  the 
Lake;  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village;  Tennyson's  The  Passing  of  Ar- 
thur; Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner. 

The  applicant  should  make  himself  familiar  with  the  characters, 
the  plot,  incidents  and  characteristic  diction  of  each  work.  Equiva- 
lents will  be  accepted. 

French,  German,  Spanish. 

1.  Elementary  grammar,  easy  prose  and  themes. 

2.  Syntax,  moods,  complex  sentences,  easy  prose  writing. 

3.  Good  reading  knowledge  of  standard  prose,  with  syntax. 

4.  Acquaintance  with  classics  and  lyric  poets. 

History. 

(1)  Ancient  History,  including  the  history  of  the  Oriental  na- 
tions, Greece  and  Rome. 

(2)  Modern  History  from  the  foundation  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  to  the  present  time. 

(3)  United  States  History  and  Civics. 

History  and  Civics. 

1.  United  States,  or  English  History. 

2.  Ancient  History. 

.'!.     European   History. 

Civics  counts  as  Vz  unit  and  may  be  combined  with  History. 
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Elementary  Sciences. 

The  requirements  are  those  of  the  standard  High  School  texts, 
such  as  "McPherson  and  Henderson"  (in  Chemistry);  "Martin"  (in 
Physiology);  "Linville  and  Kelly"  or  "Jordan  and  Kellogg"  (in  Zool- 
ogy); "Atkinson"  or  "Bergen"  (in  Botany);  "Milliken  and  Gale"  or 
"Tarr"  (in  Physical  Geography);  "Howe"  or  "Todd"  or  "Young"  (in 
Astronomy);  "Norton"  or  "Tarr"  (in  Geology).  Work  in  Biology 
(e.  g.,  "Bailey  &  Coleman")  may  be  offered  as  %  unit  in  Zoology  and 
%  unit  in  Botany.  All  notes,  note  books,  laboratory  work,  etc.,  in  the 
above  subjects,  must  be  presented,  especially  in  Physics,  Chemistry 
and  Geology,  where  they  are  absolutely  required  as  essential  to  a 
proper  course. 

Algebra. 

Fundamental  operations,  factoring,  fractions,  linear  equations, 
radicals  and  exponents,  quadratics,  graphs,  and  problems  involving 
all  these  are  required;  additional  work  in  logarithms,  elementary 
series  simultaneous  quadratics,  ratio  and  variation,  binomial  theor- 
em, may  be  offered  at  xk  unit. 

Trigonometry. 

The  six  functions,  and  their  relations,  addition  theorems,  simpler 
transformations,  and  the  solution  of  plane  triangles,  right  and  oblique. 

Geometry. 

Any  standard  text;  original  demonstrations,  loci,  and  numerical 
work  are  of  great  imnortance. 

Vocational  and  Miscellaneous  Subjects. 

Such  as  Drawing,  Commercial  Law,  Commercial  Geography, 
Bookkeeping  and  Manual  Training,  are  accepted  with  reluctance.  A 
student  offering  such  credits  must  furnish  a  comprehensive  and  full 
account  of  these  studies  and  of  the  number  of  recitations  or  class 
hours  spent  in  them,  together  with  specimens  of  work  done.  Tests 
may  be  exacted  if  any  doubt  remains;  and  in  no  case  will  the  total 
credits  in  this  group  be  more  than  4. 

Applicants,  not  graduates  of  an  accredited  high  school  or  trans- 
ferred in  good  standing  from  an  institution  of  equal  rank,  are  subject 
to  entrance  examinations,  which  are  held  in  September  and  June.  De- 
tailed information  as  to  the  hour  and  place  of  such  examinations  will 
be  furnished  to  applicants  at  the  Registrar's  office. 

Special  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted 
to  certain  courses,  provided  they  are  over  19  years  of  age,  and  show 
the  ability  to  pursue  their  studies  with  profit.  The  credit  to  be  as- 
signed for  such  work  will  be  determined  upon  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Department. 
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College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

All  candidates  for  a  degree  must  present  entrance  credits  amount- 
ing to  fifteen  units.  A  unit  represents  the  credit  value  received  for 
five  recitations  a  week  for  one  year  of  at  least  thirty-six  weeks  in 
one  branch  of  study.  Two  laboratory  periods  in  any  science  or  voca- 
tional study  are  considered  equivalent  to  one  class  exercise. 

The  required  units  for  admission  to  degree  courses  are  as  follows: 

A.— FOR  THE  A.B.  DEGREE— 

English    3  units. 

Mathematics 2  units. 

*Latin 4  units. 

History    1  unit. 

Science 1  unit. 

B.— FOR  THE  B.S.  DEGREE— 

English 3  units. 

fMathematics   2%  units. 

*Foreign  Languages   2  units 

History 1  unit. 

Science 1  unit. 

The  remaining  four  or  five  and  one-half  units  may  be  selected 
from  any  subjects  counted  toward  graduation  in  an  accredited  or 
recognized  high  school,  with  the  following  restrictions: 

1.  No  subject  may  be  presented  for  less  than  a  half  unit 
of  credit. 

2.  Not  more  than  one  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any  vocational 
subject  counted  toward  graduation  in  an  accredited  or  recognized 
high  school. 

3.  Vocal  music  and  physical  training  will  not  be  recognized 
for  credit. 

CONDITIONAL    ADMISSION. 
A  condition  of  not  more  than  one  unit  may  be  allowed  to  a  candi- 
date ranking  above  the  lowest  quarter  of  his  high  school  class;  but 
no  condition  is  allowed  in  the  prescribed  English,  Algebra  or  Geometry. 


*Students  presenting  full  fifteen  units  without  the  prescribed  four 
units  in  Latin  or  without  the  prescribed  two  units  in  foreign  language 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  up  these  requirements  during 
the  first  two  years  at  college. 

•{■Candidates  for  the  B.  S.  degree  who  present  fifteen  units,  but 
only  two  units  in  Mathematics,  may  be  admitted  with  the  obligation 
of  supplying  the  other  half  unit  during   Freshman  year. 
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Pre-Medical  Course. 

(a)  For  admission  to  the  two-year  pre-medical  college  course, 
students  shall  have  completed  a  four-year  course  of  at  least  fifteen 
units  in  a  standard  accredited  high  school  or  other  institution  of 
standard  secondary  school  grade,  or  have  the  equivalent  as  demon- 
strated by  examinations  conducted  by  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board,  or  by  the  authorized  examiner  of  Marquette  Uni- 
versity. Unless  all  the  entrance  units  are  obtained  by  examination,  a 
detailed  statement  of  attendance  at  the  secondary  school,  and  a  tran- 
script of  the  student's  work  must  be  secured.  This  evidence  of  actual 
attendance  at  the  secondary  schools  will  be  obtained  whether  the  stu- 
dent is  admitted  to  the  freshman  or  to  higher  classes. 

(b)  Credits  for  admission  to  the  pre-medical  college  course  are 
granted  for  the  subjects  shov/n  in  the  following  list  and  for  any  other 
subject  counted  by  a  standard  accredited  high  school  as  a  part  of  the 
requirements  for  its  diploma,  provided  that  at  least  eleven  units  are 
offered  in  Groups  I-V: 

SCHEDULE    OF    SUBJECTS    REQUIRED    FOR    ENTRANCE    TO 
THE  PRE-MEDICAL  COURSE. 

GROUP  I,  ENGLISH—  Units*  Required 

Literature    and    composition 3-4  3 

GROUP  II,  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES— 

Latin    1-4 

Greek    1-3   |  2f 

French   or   German 1-4   | 

Other  foreign  languages 1-4   | 

GROUP  III,  MATHEMATICS— 

Elementary  algebra    1              1 

Advanced  algebra   V2-I 

Plane  geometry   1              1 

Solid  geometry    % 

Trigonometry    V2 


*A  unit  is  the  credit  value  of  at  least  thirty-six  weeks'  work  of  four  or  five 
recitation  periods  per  week,  each  recitation  period  to  be  not  less  than  forty  minutes. 
In  other  words,  a  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary 
school  constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.  A  satisfactory 
year's  work  in  any  subject  cannot  be  accomplished  under  ordinary  circumstances 
in   less   than    120   sixty-minute   hours,    or   their   equivalent. 

tBoth  of  the  required  units  of  foreign  language  must  be  of  the  same  language, 
but  the   two   units   may  be   presented   in   any   one   of   the   languages   specified. 

Of  the  fifteen  units  of  high  school  work,  eight  units  are  required,  as  indicated 
in  the  foregoing  schedule  ;  the  balance  may  be  made  up  from  any  of  the  other 
subject-  in  the  schedule,  with  the  exception  that  in  Group  VI  not  more  than  three 
units    will    be    accepted. 
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GROUP  IV,  HISTORY— 

Ancient  history   x/2-l  | 

Medieval  and  modern  history V2-I  j 

English  history   y2-\  |  1 

American  history x/2-l  j 

Civil  government y2-l 

GROUP  V,  SCIENCE— 

Botany   y2-l 

Zoology    y2-l 

Chemistry    1 

Physics 1 

Physiography     y2-\ 

Physiology    y2-l 

Astronomy    - y2 

Geology y2-l 

GROUP  VI,  MISCELLANEOUS— 

Agriculture     1-2 

Bookkeeping   V2--I 

Business  law y2 

Commercial  geography   y2-l 

Domestic    science    1-2 

Drawing,  freehand  and  mechanical y2-2 

Economics  and  economic  history y2-l 

Manual  training    1-2 

Music:  Appreciation  of  harmony 1-2 

College  of  Dentistry. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  this  school  the  student  must  be  in 
possession  of  a  diploma  from  an  accredited  high  school  or  academy 
that  requires  for  graduation  the  completion  of  a  four  year  course  of 
at  least  fifteen  units  (thirty  credits)  beyond  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
elementary  school.  The  actual  possession  of  a  diploma  is  a  requisite; 
a  general  education  that  is  equivalent  to  a  high  school  education  will 
not  admit  the  student. 

Each  student  is  required  to  submit  a  copy  of  his  high  school 
record  upon  a  blank  which  may  be  secured  from  the  University  upon 
application.  This  credential  must  be  signed  by  the  principal  of  the 
high  school  or  academy. 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of  a  student  who 
is  not  in  actual  possession  of  a  high  school  diploma,  but  who  (1)  was 
admitted  to  an  approved  standard  college,  normal  school,  or  uni- 
versity, and  who  (2)  has  successfully  completed  at  least  one  semester 
of  work  of  collegiate  grade  at  the  college,  normal  school,  or  uni- 
7,  and  who  (8)  has,  as  a  result  of  his  attendance  in  these  insti- 
tutions earned   a   minimum   of  at  least  sixteen  units  of  high  school 
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credits.  Such  a  student  is  invited  to  submit  his  credentials  for*  ex- 
amination. If  it  is  found  that  he  has  earned  at  least  sixteen  units  of 
high  school  credits,  he  may  be  admitted. 

A  student  who  is  in  possession  of  a  partial  high  school  educa- 
tion is  advised  to  return  to  the  high  school  in  order  to  secure  his 
diploma.     No  entrance  examinations  are  given. 

College  of  Economics. 

Every  student  entering  the  Robert  A.  Johnston  College  of  Eco- 
nomics must  present  15  units  of  high  school  work.  Among  the  15, 
he  must  present  the  following  units: 

I.  English,  3  or  2  units. 

(At  least  three  units  of  English  are  recommended  for  all  and 
will  be  required  of  students  who  do  not  offer  two  units  of  one  foreign 
language.) 

Mathematics 

Algebra  1  unit 

Geometry  1  unit 

II.  Two  units  must  be  presented  from  one  of  the  following: 
One  foreign  language         2  units 

(French,  German,  Greek,  Italian,  Latin  or  Spanish.) 
Or   Science  2  units 

Or  History  2  units 

III.  In  addition  to  the  units  required  under  I  and  II,  a  sufficient 
number  of  units  to  make  a  total  of  15  must  be  offered  from  Groups 
A  and  B,  except  that  not  more  than  three  units  may  be  offered  from 
Group  B. 


GROUP 

'  A. 

English 

1-2 

Mathematics 

Foreign   Language 

Adv.  Algebra 

y2 

French 

1-4 

Solid  Geometry 

y2 

German 

1-4 

Trigonometry 

y2 

Italian 

1-2 

Science 

Latin 

1-4 

Botany 

y2-i 

Spanish 

1-4 

Biology 

i 

History  and  Civics 

Chemistry 

i 

History 

1-4 

General  Science 

y2-i 

Civics 

y2-i 

Geography 

y2-i 

Economics 

y2 

Physics 

i 

Physiology 

y2 

Zoology 

y2-i 
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Agriculture 
Bookkeeping 
Commercial  Law 
Commercial  Arith. 
Commercial  Geog. 
Shorthand 


GROUP  B. 

1-3  Typewriting  V2 

1  Drawing,  Art  and  Design  1-3 

Mj  Mechanical  Drawing  1-3 

V2  Shop  work  1-2 

%  Shop  work  and  Drawing  1-3 

1-1  % 


College  of  Engineering. 

All  candidates  must  present   15   units  from   an   accredited  high 
school,  in  conformity  with  the  following  schedule: 
Required  of  all  candidates: 

UNITS  REQUIRED  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  following   units   are  those  required   of   all   students   who   are 
candidates  for  a  degree: 


Algebra      (through     Quadrat- 
ics)   iy2 

Plane  Geometry    1 

Solid  Geometry V2 

English  Composition 1 


English  Literature 1 

History    1 

Elemen.  Physics  or 

Elemen.  Chemistry 1 

Electives   8 


ELECTIVE  UNITS 
The  elective  subjects  that  may  be  presented  to  complete  the  re- 
quired units  must  be  taken  from  the  following  list: 

English    1 

Spanish,  French,  German 1 

Latin,  Greek 1 

Mathematics 

Ancient  History   

Medieval  and  Modern  History 

English  History    

United   States  History 

Science  (Not  mor^.  than  a  total  of  4  units) 

Biology    

Botany 

Chemistry 

Physical  Geography  and  Geology 

Zoology  

Physiology    

Vocational  and  Miscellaneous 

Vocational  and  Miscellaneous  Subjects,  such  as  Drawing,  Commer- 
cial  Law,  Commercial  Geography,  Bookkeeping  and  Manual  Training, 


to  2 

units 

to  2 

units 

to  2 

units 

1 

unit 

1 

unit 

1 

unit 

1 

unit 

1 

unit 

1 

unit 

1 

unit 

1 

unit 

1 

unit 

1 

unit 

V* 

unit 

4 

units 
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are  accepted  only  when  the  student  presents,  in  addition  to  a  full 
account  of  number  of  class  hours  spent  in  each,  specimens  of  the  work 
done. 

Not  more  than  four  units  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  subject. 

No  Collegiate  credit  is  given  for  high  school  work. 

School  of  Journalism. 

All  candidates  for  a  degree  must  present  entrance  credits  amount- 
ing to  15  units.  A  unit  represents  the  credit  value  received  for  five 
recitations  a  week  for  one  year  of  at  least  thirty-six  weeks  in  one 
branch  of  study.  Two  laboratory  periods  in  any  science  or  vocational 
study  are  considered  equivalent  to  one  class  exercise. 

The  required  units  for  admission  to  degree  courses  are  as  follows: 

A.— FOR  THE  A.B.  DEGREE— 

English    3  units. 

Mathematics   2  units. 

*  Latin    4  units. 

History    1  unit. 

Science     1  unit. 

B.— FOR  THE  B.S.  DEGREE— 

English    3  units. 

f Mathematics    2  V2  units. 

^Foreign   Languages    2  units. 

History    1  unit. 

Science     1  unit. 

C— FOR  THE  LITT.B.  DEGREE— 

English    2  units. 

Science     1  unit. 

Mathematics    2  units. 

History    1  unit. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  must  be  so  arranged  and  so  limited 
in  amount  that  all  conditions  shall  be  removed  and  all  deficiencies 
made  good  promptly.  Deficient  and  conditioned  students  must,  there- 
fore, submit  their  course  of  study  for  approvel  to  the  Dean  of  the 
School. 


*  Students  presenting  full  fifteen  units  without  the  prescribed  four 
units  in  Latin  or  without  the  prescribed  two  units  in  foreign  language 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  up  these  requirements  during 
the  first  two  years  at  college. 

fCandidates  for  the  B.S.  degree  who  present  fifteen  units,  but 
only  two  units  in  Mathematics,  may  be  admitted  with  the  obligation 
of  supplying  the  other  half  unit  during  Freshman  year. 
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D.— ELECTIVES. 

The  remaining  four  or  five  and  one-half  units  mal  be  selected 
from  any  subjects  counted  toward  graduation  in  an  accredited  or 
recognized  high  school,  with  the  following  restrictions: 

1.  No  subject  may  be  presented  for  less  than  a  half  unit 
of  credit. 

2.  Not  more  than  one  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any  vocational 
subject  counted  toward  graduation  in  an  accredited  or  recognized 

high  school. 

3.  Vocal  music  and  physical  training  will  not  be  recognized 
for  credit. 

College  of  Law. 

DAY  COURSE.— Candidates  for  the  LL.B.  degree  must  be  over 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  have  graduated  from  a  recognized  College 
or  University,  or  have  completed  the  four-year  high  school  course  and 
have  at  least  one  year  of  a  College  course,  or  equivalent  preparation, 
to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  three-year 
Day  Course  without  examination. 

The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  special  work  in  English 
from  all  students  found  deficient  in  the  power  to  express  themselves 
in  correct  and  concise  English. 

A  four-year  Day  Course  is  provided  for  those  who  are  merely 
graduates  of  a  four-year  accredited  high  school. 

EVENING  COURSE.— A  preparatory  education,  consisting  of  a 
four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for  ad- 
mission as  a  candidate  for  the  Wisconsin  Bar  Examination. 

Persons  desiring  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  law,  not  with  a  view 
of  practice,  but  for  the  needs  of  business  of  general  information,  may 
be  admitted  to  some  or  all  courses  as  Special  students,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  officers. 

School  of  Medicine. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  present 
collegiate  subjects  in  conformity  with  the  following  schedule.  The 
work  must  have  been  accomplished  in  a  college  or  university  of  rec- 
ognized standing: 

Sixty   Semester   Hours   Required. 

A  semester  hour  is  the  credit  value  of  at  least  sixteen  weeks' 
work  consisting  of  one  lecture  or  recitation  period  per  week,  each 
period   to  be  not  less  than  fifty  minutes  net,  at  least  two  hours  of 
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laboratory  work  to  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  one  lecture  or 

recitation  period. 

Semester 

Required  Subjects:  Hours 

Chemistry    12 

Physics 8 

Biology 8 

English  composition  and  literature 6 

Other  non-science  subjects 12 

A  modern  foreign  language 6-12 

Subjects  Strongly  Urged: 

Advanced  botany  or  advanced  zoology 3-6 

Psychology 3-6 

Advanced  mathematics  including  algebra  &  trigonometry     3-6 
Additional  courses  in  chemistry 3-6 

Other  Suggested  Electives: 

English    (additional),   economics,   history,    sociology,    political 
science,  logic,  mathematics,  Latin,  modern  foreign  languages. 

SUGGESTIONS    REGARDING    INDIVIDUAL    SUBJECTS    RE- 
QUIRED IN  THE  TWO  YEAR  PRE-MEDICAL  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

(a)  Chemistry. — Twelve  semester  hours  required  of  which  at 
least  eight  semester  hours  must  be  in  general  inorganic  chemistry, 
including  four  semester  hours  of  laboratory  work.  In  the  interpre- 
tation of  this  rule  work  in  qualitative  analysis  may  be  counted  as 
general  inorganic  chemistry.  The  remaining  four  semester  hours 
must  consist  of  work  in  organic  chemistry. 

(b)  Physics. — Eight  semester  hours  required,  of  which  at  least 
two  must  be  laboratory  work.  It  is  urged  that  this  course  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  course  in  trigonometry. 

(c)  Biology. — Eight  semester  hours  required,  of  which  four 
must  consist  of  laboratory  work.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied 
by  a  course  of  eight  semester  hours  in  either  general  biology  or 
zoology,  or  by  courses  of  four  semester  hours  each  in  zoology  and 
botany,  but  not  by  botany  alone. 

(d)  English  Composition  and  Literature. — The  usual  introduc- 
tory college  course  of  six  semester  hours,  or  its  equivalent,  is  re- 
quired. 

(e)  Non-science  Subjects. — Of  the  sixty  semester  hours  re- 
quired as  the  measurement  of  two  years  of  college  work,  at  least 
eighteen,  including  the  six  semester  hours  of  English,  should  be  in 
subjects  other  than  the  physical,  chemical  or  biologic  sciences. 

(f)  A  Modern  Foreign  Language. — A  reading  knowledge  of  a 
modern  foreign  language  is  required.     In  case  a  reading  knowledge 
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of  one  language  is  obtained  by  six  semester  hours  of  college  work, 
another  six  semester  hours  may  be  well  spent  in  taking  the  begin- 
ner's course  in  some  other  language;  if  this  is  followed  up  by  a  sys- 
tematic reading  of  scientific  prose,  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  second 
language  may  be  readily  acquired.  When  a  student  spends  more 
than  two  years  in  college  he  may  well  spend  twelve  semester  hours 
of  his  college  work  in  a  second  language.  In  the  absence  of  college 
credit,  the  foreign  language  requirement  may  be  met  by  demonstrating 
an  ability  to  read  and  translate  fluently  French,  German,  Spanish, 
or  some  other  approved  language. 

Courses  in  Schools  of  Dentistry,  Pharmacy  and  Veterinary  Med- 
icine can  not  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  college  work. 

No  conditions  are  permitted. 

Students  must  therefore  make  up  any  deficiencies  before  they 
can  matriculate  as  medical  students. 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

Entrance  requirements  are  stated  in  terms  of  units,  a  unit  being 
defined  as  the  equivalent  of  five  recitations  a  week  in  one  subject 
for  not  less  than  36  weeks,  each  period  to  be  45  minutes  in  the  clear. 
Three  recitations  a  week  for  one  and  one-half  years  may  be  counted 
as  one  unit.    Not  more  than  four  units  are  accepted  in  any  one  subject. 

Graduation  from  an  accredited  four  year  high  school  course,  or 
the  completion  of  fifteen  units,  is  required  for  entrance.  Conditions 
or  deficiencies,  not  to  exceed  two  units,  are  permitted,  provided  these 
conditions  or  deficiencies  are  removed  before  entrance  upon  the 
Junior  year. 

The  distribution  of  these  units  must  be  in  conformity  with  the 
following  outline: 

English 3  or  2  units 

(At  least  three  units  of  English  are  recommended  for  all  and 
will  be  required  of  students  who  do  not  offer  two  units  of  one  foreign 
language.) 

Mathematics — 

Algebra    1  unit 

Geometry    1  unit 

II.  Two  units  must  be  presented  from  one  of  the  following: 

One  foreign  language 2  units 

(French,  German,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Italian,  Latin,  Norse,  or 
Spanish.) 

Or  Science   2  units 

Or  History 2  units 

III.  hi  addition  to  the  units  required  under  I  and  II,  a  sufficient 
number   of  units   to   make   a   total   of  fifteen   must  be   offered   from 

ipi  A  and  B. 
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English   

Foreign  Language — 

French    1 

German  1 


Greek    

Hebrew   

Italian  

Latin   

Norse    

Spanish 

History  and  Civics- 
History   

Civics    


...  1- 

...  1- 

.  ..  1- 

...  1- 

...  1- 

...  1- 

...   1- 

. . .  %- 

Economics    Y2 


GROUP  A 

1 — 2  Mathematics — 

Advanced  Algebra   % 

-4  Solid    Geometry    V2 

-4  Trigonometry    V2 

-3  Science — 

-2  Biology    1 

-2  Chemistry 1 

-4  General   Science    V2 — 1 

-2  Geography   xk — 1 

-4  Physics    1 

Physiology   V2 

-4  Zoology    V2 — 1 

-1  Botany    V2—l 


*GROUP  B 


Agriculture 1 — 3 

Bookkeeping    1 

Commercial  Law V2 

Commercial  Arithmetic    . .  V2 
Commercial  Geography  ...  % 

Shorthand     1—1^ 

Typewriting     V2 

Domestic  Science   1 — 2 


Domestic    Art     , 

Drawing,  Art  and  Design 

Mechanical  Drawing   

Shop   Work    

Shop   Work    

Shop  Work  and  Drawing  . 

Music     

Optional    V2 


1—2 
1—3 
1—3 
1—2 
1—2 
1—3 
1—4 


ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Candidates  for  admission  from  other  institutions  of  collegiate 
rank,  which  offer  the  same  or  equal  courses  of  study,  will  be  granted 
the  same  standing  as  at  the  former  institution  upon  presenting  in 
advance  of  registration  (1)  A  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal;  (2) 
An  official  transcript  of  college  credits,  with  specification  of  courses 
and  year  when  taken,  hours  and  grades;  (3)  An  official  certified 
statement  of  entrance  credits  and  conditions  showing  the  length  of 
each  course  in  weeks,  the  number  of  recitations  and  laboratory  ex- 
ercises each  week,  the  length  of  recitation  and  the  mark  secured. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  as  a  candidate  for  a 
degree  after  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year. 


*Only  three  units  will  be  accepted  from  Group  B,  unless  the  sub- 
jects offered  are  in  Music,  when  four  units  will  be  allowed. 
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CLASSIFICATION 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  as  Special 
students,  provided  they  secure  the  recommendation  of  the  instructor 
in  whose  department  they  wish  to  take  work  and  the  approval  of  the 
Dean  of  the  school  or  college  concerned.  They  must  present  evidence 
that  they  possess  the  requisite  ability  to  pursue  profitably  the  sub- 
jects they  wish  to  take. 

No  one  may  enroll  as  a  Special  student  in  any  school  or  college 
of  the  University  for  more  than  two  years,  except  by  special  per- 
mission from  the  Regent  of  the  school  or  college  concerned. 
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TUITION  AND  FEES. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  classes  before  the  fees  for  the 
current  semester  have  been  paid.  No  exception  will  be  made  and 
students  should  come  prepared.  Tuition  and  fees  once  paid  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  be  returned.  A  student  who  leaves  the 
University  for  valid  reasons  during  the  year  will  get  credit  for  the 
paid  tuition  provided  that  he  pursues  his  departmental  studies  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  his  withdrawal.  Tickets  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred. Students  make  an  implicit  contract  with  the  institution  to 
observe  these  conditions  when  they  pay  their  dues. 

An  annual  athletic  fee  of  $10.00  will  be  charged  each  student, 
which  admits  him  to  all  local  games  played  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Athletic  Association.  A  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  each  student 
for  gymnasium  privileges.  It  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  matricula- 
tion or  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall  session.  An  annual  fee  of  $5.00 
will  be  charged  each  male  student  to  entitle  him  to  membership 
in  the  Marquette  Union.  This  fee  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  matric- 
ulation or  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall  session. 

A  fee  of  $1.00  per  examination,  payable  in  advance  to  the  Treas- 
urer, will  be  charged  each  student  for  whom  it  is  necessary,  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  to  give  make-up  or  condition  examinations  or 
special  examinations.  The  fee  for  a  "condition"  examination  on  any 
other  but  the  date  set,  will  be  $2.00. 

See  Law  School  section  for  special  rules. 

The  matriculation  fee  of  Freshmen  and  new  students  is  distinct 
from  the  tuition  and  must  be  paid  when  the  student  decides  to  enter 
the  University. 

ARTS  AND   SCIENCES. 

Tuition    $100.00 

Laboratory  Fee,  Physics 10.00 

Laboratory  Fee,  Chemistry 10.00 

Laboratory  Fee,  Biology 25.00 

Microscope    Fee ' 5.00 

Breakage  Deposit  (Laboratory  Students) 10.00 

Athletic  Fee 10.00 

*Gymnasium  Fee   5.00 

Marquette  Union  Fee 5.00 

Matriculation  Fee  (Paid  Once) 10.00 

Conditioned    Examinations 1.00 

Diploma   Fee 10.00 


*This  fee  will  not  be  charged  if  the  new  gymnasium  is  not  ready 
for  use  by  October  1,  1921.  In  case  of  this  building  being  opened  at 
a  alter  date,  the  fee  will  be  announced  at  the  date  of  opening. 
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Payments  for  tuition  must  be  made  semi-annually  in  advance. 
No  deduction  is  allowed  for  absence  except  in  the  case  of  prolonged 
illness. 

Students,  whose  accounts  with  the  Treasurer  are  not  settled,  will 
not  be  admitted  to  examination. 

COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY. 
Tuition  Fee. 

First    semester,    payable    October    1 $115.00 

Second  semester,  payable  February  1 110.00 

Tuition    fees,    each    year 225.00 

Matriculation  Fee. 

Freshman   year   only.     Payable   before    October    1 10.00 

Graduation  Fee. 

Senior  year  only.     Payable  May  1 15.00 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  classes  until  the  fees  for  the  current 
semester  are  paid.  No  exception  will  be  made  and  students  should 
come  prepared.  Tuition  fees  once  paid  cannot  under  any  circum- 
stances be  returned.  Tickets  cannot  be  transferred.  Matriculation 
fees  once  paid  cannot  be  returned  or  transferred.  Students  agree 
to  these  conditions  when  paying  fees. 

Students  transferring  from  other  dental  schools  are  required  to 
pay  the  matriculation  fee. 

An  annual  athletic  fee  of  $10.00  will  be  charged  each  student. 
This  fee  is  payable  on  October  1.  No  student  is  excused  from  the 
payment  of  this  fee. 

The  annual  dues  of  the  Marquette  Student  Union,  an  organiza- 
tion to  which  all  male  students  belong,  are  $5.00.  No  male  student 
is  excused  from  the  payment  of  these  dues. 

A  fee  of  $2.00  per  examination  payable  in  advance  to  the  Reg- 
istrar, will  be  charged  each  student  for  whom  it  is  necessary,  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  to  give  make-up  or  condition  examinations  or 
special  examinations. 

Other  fees  than  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  text  may  be 
charged,  but  in  no  case  will  they  exceed  $10.00  a  year.  This  state- 
ment is  added  to  provide  for  any  unforseen  contingency  that  may 
arise  between  the  time  this  bulletin  goes  to  press  and  the  date  of  the 
opening  of  the  college  in  October. 


Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 

Year 

Year 

$45.00 

$  37.00 

$25.00 

90.00 

300.00 

50.00 
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EXPENSES. 

First 

Year 

Books    $  30.00 

Instruments  and  school  supplies.  .    120.00 

Board,  $5.50  to  $7.00  a  week. 

Room,  (single)   $3.50  to  $5.00  a  week. 

Room,  (with  room-mate)  $2.50  to  $4.00  a  week. 

These  estimates  are  liberal  rather  than  conservative.  No  esti- 
mate can  be  made  for  incidentals.  This  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
individual. 

COLLEGE   OF  ECONOMICS. 

Matriculation  fee $  10.00 

Tuition  for  the  Academic  year 125.00 

First  semester,  $75.00. 

Second  semester,  $50.00. 

Athletic  fee 10.00 

*Gymnasium  fee 5.00 

Union    fee 5.00 

Graduation  fee 10.00 

Laboratory  fee,  Chemistry  or  Physics 10.00 

Breakage  deposit  for  Laboratory  students.  . .  . 10.00 

Conditional  examination  fee   (on  date  set) 1.00 

Conditional  examination  fee  (not  on  date  set) 2.00 

Commerce  Club  fee,  per  semester .50 

Students  entering  during  the  second  semester  will  pay  one-half 
of  the  year's  tuition. 

No  student  once  enrolled  in  any  course  will  be  allowed  to  with- 
draw except  for  very  grave  reasons. 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING. 

Tuition  for  the  year  $150.00 

First   semester 75.00 

Second  semester  75.00 

Matriculation  fee   10.00 

Athletic  fee   10.00 

Gymnasium  fee 5.00 

Marquette  Union  fee 5.00 

Chemistry  breakage  fee   10.00 

Laboratory  fee  per  term  credit  hour 2.50 

Engineering  Society  dues 2.50 

♦This  fee  will  not  be  charged  if  the  new  gym  is  not  ready  for  use  by  Oct.  1,  1921. 
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SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM. 

Matriculation  fee   $  10.00 

Tuition   for   the    Academic    year    125.00 

First  Semester,  $75.00. 

Second  Semester,  $50.00. 

Laboratory   Fee 10.00 

Athletic  Fee 10.00 

*Gymnasium  Fee    5.00 

Marquette    Union    Fee    5.00 

Graduation  Fee 10.00 

Condition  Examination  Fee  (on  date  set) 1.00 

Condition  Examination  Fee  (not  on  date  set) 2.00 

Students  entering  during  the  second  semester  will  pay  one- 
half  the  year's  tuition  and  fees. 

A  proportionate  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  every  hour  above 
sixteen,  $10.00  per  credit  hour. 

Fees  of  $25.00  or  less  must  be  paid  in  advance;  fees  for  more 
than  $25.00  are  payable  three-fifths  in  advance  and  two-fifths  a' 
the  beginning  of  the  following  semester. 

No  students  once  enrolled  in  the  courses  will  be  allowed  to  with- 
draw except  for  very  grave  reasons. 

COLLEGE    OF   LAW. 

Matriculation  fee   $10.00 

Graduation  fee    10.00 

Tuition  for  Day  Course  per  Semester 65.00 

Athletic  fee  for  Day  Students  10.00 

Gymnasium  fee 5.00 

Marquette   Union   fee 5.00 

Tuition  for  Night  Course  per  Semester 45.00 

Special   Examination   fee 5.00 

1.  Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester.  Students  who  fail  to  obtain  a  card  from  the  treasurer 
at  the  time  of  enrollment  or  within  ten  days  after  the  opening  of  the 
semester  will  be  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  the  classes. 

2.  An  additional  fee  of  $2.00  will  be  exacted  of  all  students  who 
have  not  obtained  a  Treasurer's  card  within  10  days  of  the  day  of 

registration. 


*This  fee  will  not  be  charged  if  the  new  gymnasium  is  not  ready 
for  use  by  Oct.  L,  1921.  In  case  of  it  being  opened  later  than  Oct.  1, 
the  fee  will  be  announced  at  the  date  of  opening. 
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3.  Fees  are  in  no  case  refunded,  but  students  who  have  paid 
tuition  for  any  semester  and  have  become  unable,  through  sickness 
or  other  unavoidable  cause,  to  attend  will  be  credited  the  amount  on 
any  subsequent  term  they  may  attend. 

4.  Candidates  for  degrees  must  pay  all  fees  ten  days  before 
Commencement. 

5.  Students  permitted  to  take  special  examinations  for  the  re- 
moval of  conditions  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $5  for  each  such 
examination. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  classes  before  the  fees  for  the' 
current  semester  have  been  paid.  No  exception  will  be  made  and 
student  should  come  prepared.  Tuition  and  fees  once  paid  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  be  returned.  Tickers  cannot  be  transferred. 
Students  make  an  implicit  contract  with  the  institution  to  observe 
these  conditions  when  they  pay  their  dues. 

First,  Second  and  Third  Years. 

Matriculation  (payable  but  once) $  10.00 

Tuition 250.00 

Breakage  deposit   (partly  returnable) 25.00 

Athletic    fee    10.00 

Gymnasium    fee 5.00 

Marquette   Union  fee    5.00 

Fourth    Year. 

Matriculation  (if  not  previously  matriculated) $     10.00 

Tuition 250.00 

Athletic    fee     10.00 

Graduation  fee 25.00 

After  deducting  unnecessary  waste,  breakage,  damage  and  loss, 
the  balance  of  the  breakage  deposit  will  be  refunded  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Supplementary   examination   fee $       3.00 

Special  examination  fee 5.00 

Special  fee  for  examinations  for  advanced  standing 15.00 

Fees  for  Special  and  Graduate  Students. 

Special  students  will  pay  a  pro  rata  fee  conditional  upon  the 
amount  and  character  of  courses  taken,  the  Dean  consulting  with  the 
instructors  involved. 

Graduates  in  medicine  of  this  or  any  other  school  will  be  wel- 
comed  and   given   the   freedom   of  the   institution   in   all   the   clinical 
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and  didactic  branches.  For  laboratory  courses,  adjustment  of  fees 
will  be  made  by  the  Dean  in  consultation  with  the  laboratory  in- 
structors on  the  basis  of  the  nature  of  the  work  done  and  the  number 
of  hours  engaged. 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 
FEES. 

Note — Two  terms  are  one  semester;  two  semesters  are  one  school 
year.     The  fees  given  are  the  fees  per  semester. 

Academic  Years — 

Two  lessons  a  week  in  Piano,  Violin  or  Voice,  tuition  for  a 
semester  according  to  the  teacher  selected  from  the  first  five  on  the 
following  page  under  piano  or  the  first  three  under  violin  or  voice. 

Harmony    $15.00 

History   of   music    4.00  (full  course) 

Letters  and  Science  subjects 30.00 

Collegiate  Years — 

Two  lessons  a  week  in  Piano,  Violin  or  Voice,  tuition  for  a 
semester  according  to  the  teacher  selected  from  the  first  five  on  the 
following  page  under  piano  or  the  first  three  under  violin  or  voice. 

Counterpoint $20.00 

Letters  and  Science  subjects 30.00 

Licentiate  course  for  music  teachers — 

Two  piano  lessons  a  week,  tuition  for  the  semester  according 
to  the  teacher  selected  from  the  first  five  on  the  following  page  under 
piano. 

Harmony    $15.00 

History    .  .* 4.00   (full  course) 

Normal    20.00  or  $15.00 

Letters  and  Science  subjects 30.00 

Associate  course  for  music  teachers — 

Piano  lessons  same  as  in  the  Licentiate  course. 

Counterpoint    $20.00 

Normal    20.00 

Letters  and  Science  subjects '.   30.00 

Public  School  Music  Course — 

First  year,  a   semester: 

Methods     $40.00 

Appreciation,  class 10.00 

Theory  of  Music,  class  4.00  (full  course) 

History  of  Music,  class   4.00   (full  course) 

Arts  and  Science  subjects 30.00 
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Second  and  third  year: 

Methods     $40.00 

Harmony    $15.00 

Letters  and  Science  subjects 30.00 

Dramatic  Art — 

Two  lessons  a  week  for  one  semester  .$40.00 
Letters  and  Science  subjects 30.00 

ELEMENTARY   DEPARTMENT. 

Prices  for  lessons  may  be  computed  after  selecting  an  instructor 
mentioned  on  the  following  pages. 

RATES  OF  TUITION. 
Note — No  lesson   of  shorter  period  of  time  than  one-half  hour 
nor  less  than  one  lesson  per  week  will  be  given. 

Piano. 

Ten  Ten  Ten 

Vz  hour  %  hour  1  hour  or  2 
Lessons  Lessons  xk  hr.Lessons 

Prof.'  Semmann    $35.00  $52.50  $70.00 

Prof.  Adams-Buell   35.00  52.50  70.00 

Mr.    Bumbalek    20.00  30.00  40.00 

Mr.  Carre 20.00  30.00  40.00 

Mr.  Dodge   15.00  22.50  30.00 

Miss  Flaherty   12.50  18.75  25.00 

Miss  Packman 12.50  18.75  25.00 

Miss  Christoph   10.00  15.00  20.00 

Miss  Jacobson 10.00  15.00  20.00 

Miss    Fleer    10.00  15.00  20.00 

Miss   Wilk 10.00  15.00  20.00 

Miss   Booz    10.00  15.00  20.00 

Miss    Riley    7.50  11.25  15.00 

Mrs.    Dallmann-Clasen 7.50  11.25  15.00 

Miss   Sichling    7.50  11.25  15.00 

Miss   Silber    7.50  11.25  15.00 

Miss  Lacy    7.50  11.25  15.00 

Miss  Kraemer   7.50  11.25  15.00 

Miss  Hollitz  7.50  11.25  15.00 

Voice  Culture.  Ten 

V2  hour 
Lessons 

Mr.    Wegener    $30.00 

Miss  Watts    25.00 

Mrs.  Schwarzrock 25.00 

Mrs.  Ebert   15.00 

Miss    Musil    10.00 
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Violin. 

Ten  Ten  Ten 

V2  hour  3,i  hour  1  hour  or  2 
Lessons  Lessons  V2  hr.  Lessons 

Prof.   Czerwonky    $50.00  $75.00  $100.00 

Prof.  Fink    20.00  30.00  40.00 

Prof.  Bach   15.00  22.50  30.00 

Miss   Schrup    12.50  18.75  25.00 

Mrs.  Rounds    7.50  11.25  15.00 

Note — Class  lessons  are  also  given  in  Vocal  Culture  and  Violin. 
These  classes  are  made  up  of  two,  three  or  four  pupils.  Prices,  25c, 
50c,  75c,  $1.00,  and  1.25  per  pupil. 

Violoncello. 

Ten  Ten  Ten 

V2    hour         %    hour  1   hour 

Lessons  Lessons  Lessons 

Mr.  Semaschko   $15.00  $22.50  $30.00 

Orchestral  Instruments,  from  $10  to  $20  per  term  of  ten  weeks. 
Competent  teachers. 

Harmony,  Counterpoint  (Individual  Instruction). 

Ten    Private         Ten    Lessons         Ten    Lessons 
y2  hr.  Lessons     Class  of  Three     Class  of  Four 
Prof.  Semmann $30.00  $10.00  $7.50 

Public    School    Music. 
Miss    Watts    $20.00  $40.00 

Keyboard  Harmony. 

Class  Private 

1  hour  Y2   hour 

Mr.  Upton $10.00  $30.00 

Miss  Packman   7.50  12.50 

Orchestra  Class — Marie  Schrup,  Director. 

To  Students $2.50 

To  Non-Students   5.00 

Dramatic  Art. 

V2  hour       %  hour  1  hour 

Lessons       Lessons  Lessons 

Prof.    Zavadil    $20.00            $30.00  $40.00 

Miss  Trcis    10.00               15.00  20.00 

Miss  Schmidler  10.00             15.00  20.00 
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LIVING   EXPENSES. 

Good  board  and  lodging  can  be  secured  near  the  University  at  the 
rate  of  $10  per  week  and  upward. 

A  faculty  committee  examines  all  boarding  and  rooming  houses 
and  an  approved  list  may  be  secured  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Mar- 
quette Union.  This  list  will  not  be  mailed  out.  The  supply  of  room- 
ing and  boarding  places  greatly  exceeds  the  demand  and  no  pros- 
pective student  should  anticipate  any  trouble. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SELF-SUPPORT. 

Because  of  its  location  in  Milwaukee,  one  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturing centers  of  the  Middle  West,  Marquette  University  offers 
unusual  advantages  to  the  student  for  self-support.  For  a  couple  of 
hours'  service  in  cafes,  hotels,  or  restaurants  many  of  the  students 
get  their  meals.  Others  earn  enough  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  to 
help  considerably  towards  their  expenses.  There  are  many  who  are 
able  to  earn  all  their  living  and  boarding  expenses  while  keeping  up 
with  their  studies.  '  With  regard  to  school  expenses,  it  will  be  well 
to  remember  that  the  schedule  of  expenses  at  Marquette  is  to  be 
understood  as  differing  in  meaning  from  like  schedules  in  other  col- 
leges. 

The  fees  at  Marquette  are  not  as  numerous  nor  as  heavy  as  they 
are  in  many  other  schools  and  as  a  consequence  the  expense  of  a  stu- 
dent at  Marquette  even  though  he  is  required  to  pay  tuition  is  not 
very  different  from  that  of  students  in  other  institutions. 

The  above  statements  are  based  upon  fact.  Any  student  can 
secure  a  position  if  he  has  the  proper  amount  of  aggressiveness.  How- 
ever, he  should  not  expect  to  obtain  work  before  the  second  of  third 
week  of  his  stay  in  Milwaukee. 

The  student  should  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the  Students' 
Free  Employment  Bureau. 

Additional  information  concerning  employment  will  be  cheerfully 
given,  but  the  University,  as  such,  does  not  bind  itself  to  secure  posi- 
tions for  all  prospective  students. 

PERMANENT  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  Permanent  Scholarship  is  founded  by  the  gift  of  $1,500;  it 
entitles  the  founder  at  all  times  to  keep  one  scholar,  designated  by 
him  and  acceptable  to  the  Faculty,  free  at  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Scinces  or  at  the  Academy.  If  the  founder  fails  to  name  an  incum- 
bent, the  scholarship  will  be  conferred  upon  some  needy  and  deserv- 
ing student. 
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The  following  Permanent  Scholarships  have  been  donated: 

The  Father  Bosche  Scholarship,  by  the  Members  of  the  Gesu 
Parish,  1913. 

The  Loyola  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Phelan  Scholarship,  by  Miss  Catherine  Phelan. 

The  Marquette  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Anton  V.  Romadka  Scholarship. 

The  Xavier  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Johnson  Scholarship,  in  memory  of  George  and  Geo.  F. 
Johnson. 

The  Berchmans  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Merton  Scholarship,  by  Hon.  Ernest  Merton,  of  Waukesha, 
Wis. 

ORGANIZATIONS. 

MARQUETTE  ENGINEERING  ASSOCIATION. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  bring  the  students  into  closer 
sympathy  and  relationship, — to  encourage  professional  spirit  and 
interest, — and  to  combine  the  necessary  social  elements  with  the  intel- 
lectual work  of  the  course.  Meetings  are  held  at  stated  times,  at 
which  members  of  the  associations,  or  of  the  faculty,  or  invited  guests 
give  addresses  on  technical  subjects  of  interest;  smokers,  and  social 
events  are  arranged  at  longer  intervals.  Athletic  events  with  the 
other  University  departments  likewise  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
association. 

The  Engineering  faculty  are  honorary  members,  and  it  is  through 
this  organization  that  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment find  their  expression. 

PHILOSOPHERS'  CLUB. 

Members  of  the  departments  of  Economics,  Journalism,  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  Law  who  are  in  the  classes  of  Philosophy,  are  eligible  to 
this  organization  which  has  for  its  object  the  discussion  of  philosoph- 
ical questions.  The  meetings  are  held  every  second  week  throughout 
the  academic  year. 

Each  member  chooses  his  own  subject  and  when  he  has  expressed 
his  views  an  open  discussion  by  the  club  takes  place.  The  views  as 
advanced  are  criticized  and  supplemented  by  facts  and  thoughts  from 
all  present. 

THE    MARQUETTE   UNIVERSITY  COMMERCE   CLUB. 
In  the  fall  of  1910  the  Marquette  University  Commerce  Club  was 
formed  in  the  College;  of  Economics.     With  an  excellent  program  ar- 
ranged for  the  coming  year,  this  club  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  profitable  features  of  the  work  of  the  department. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commerce  Club   is  to  prepare  the  Economics 
tl  of  the  University  more  efficiently  for  work  as  business  men 
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and  to  bring  them  into  closer  touch  with  the  commercial  world.  To 
this  end  meetings  are  held  every  two  weeks  throughout  the  year, 
devoted  alternately  to  student  programs  and  addresses  by  men  who 
are  prominent  in  the  business  circles  of  Milwaukee  and  other  cities. 
Investigations  of  the  workings  of  prosperous  business  establishments 
are  made  from  time  to  time. 

All  students  of  the  College  of  Economics  are  entitled  to  become 
members  of  the  Commerce  Club. 

The  co-operation  of  the  leading  business  men  of  Milwaukee  in 
the  work  of  the  Commerce  Club  insures  for  its  members  a  connection 
the  value  of  which  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  The  transition  from 
school  to  active  business  lif<»  is  always  a  difficult  one.  The  opportun- 
ities offered  by  the  Commerce  Club  for  overcoming  this  difficulty 
will  increase  with  the  years  and  activity  of  the  organization. 

THE  BANDEROLE. 

The  Banderole,  the  honor  fraternity  of  the  College  of  Economics, 
was  organized  in  1917.  The  purpose  of  this  fraternity  is  to  cultivate 
and  further  high  ideals  and  to  encourage  loyalty  and  service.  Mem- 
bers of  the  department  are  eligible  to  the  fraternity  provided  they 
meet  with  the  necessary  requirements  for  admission.  These  require- 
ments are  based  on  scholarship,  on  upright  character  and  on  an  active 
display  of  loyalty  and  service  to  the  University  and  the  College  of 
Economics. 

The  affairs  of  the  Banderole  are  in  the  hands  of  the  active  mem- 
bers, Vho  direct  the  policy  of  the  fraternity  and  maintain  its  pur- 
pose and  aims. 

Candidates  are  notified  months  in  advance  of  their  prospective  ad- 
mission into  the  fraternity,  and,  if  they  pass  their  period  of  probation 
successfully,  are  initiated  into  the  organization  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester.  Students  are  not  eligible  to  the  fraternity  during 
their  first  year  at  the  school. 

ECONOMICS  DEBATING   SOCIETY. 

Business  men  today  are  paying  close  attention  to  their  use  of 
oral  English,  in  order  that  they  may  make  the  most  of  their  opportun- 
ities. Even  outside  the  confines  of  business  more  and  greater  respon- 
sibilities are  each  year  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  prominent  business 
men.  This  is  essentially  an  age  of  activity,  and  the  business  man 
holds  the  center  of  the  stage.  He  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  leader 
in  every  line  of  public  action. 

To  fulfil  these  new  responsibilities  the  influential  business  man 
must  be  as  conversant  with  the  principles  of  oral  English  as  he  is 
with  the  principles  that  underlie  effective  business  writing.  He  must 
have  the  power  to  impress  his  message  upon  his  audience  with  the 
same  force  of  logic  and  consecutive  thinking  which  he  applies  to  his 
business  affairs. 
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To  prepare  the  student  of  the  Economics  department  for  this 
wider  field  of  influence,  the  Economics  Debating  Society  was  estab- 
lished in  1917.  During  the  past  two  years  meetings  were  held  every 
two  weeks  and  current  industrial,  civic,  social  and  political  questions 
were  discussed.  Besides  regular  debates,  essays,  speeches,  extempore 
discussions,  voice  culture  and  parliamentary  practice  are  the  practical 
means  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  Society. 

The  work  of  the  Debating  Society  is  directly  connected  with  the 
classes  in  English  and  all  day  students  are  required  to  take  part  in  its 
activities. 

NATIONAL   COMMERCE   FRATERNITY. 

Delta  Chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi  fraternity  was  installed  at 
Marquette  University  in  the  Robert  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics 
in  April  1920.  Delta  Sigma  Pi  is  a  national  professional  commerce 
fraternity  organized  to  foster  the  study  of  business  in  universities; 
to  encourage  scholarship  and  the  association  of  students  for  their 
mutual  advancement  by  research  and  practice;  to  promote  closer 
affiliation  between  the  commercial  world  and  students  of  commerce 
and  to  further  a  higher  standard  of  commercial  ethics  and  culture 
and  the  civic  and  commercial  welfare  of  the  community. 

Each  year  Delta  Chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi  will  present  a  gold 
key  to  that  senior  in  the  department  who,  upon  graduation,  ranks 
highest  in  scholarship,  leadership  and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 
The  award  of  this  key  will  be  made  by  the  faculty  of  the  College 
of  Economics  irrespective  of  membership  in  Delta   Sigma  Pi. 

MARQUETTE    ORATORICAL   SOCIETY. 
Organized  1883. 

This  society  aims  by  weekly  exercises  in  debating,  essay-writing, 
recitations,  criticisms  and  extempore  speaking  to  prepare  the  mem- 
bers for  public  speaking  and  to  increase  their  fund  of  information 
on  questions  of  history,  literature  and  political  economy.  Membership 
is  open  to  students  of  all  the  departments  of  the  University.  (Cf. 
Public  Speaking  IV.) 

The  Moderator  is  a  member  of  the  College  faculty,  appointed  by 
the  President  of  Marquette  University.  The  other  officers  are  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  society. 

THE   MARQUETTE   UNIVERSITY   MUSICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Moderator Rev.    T.    H.    Devlin,    S.    J. 

Director   of  Glee   Club Henry   Winsauer 

Director  of  Brass  Band Harry  D.  O'Neil 

I.  VOCAL. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  GLEE  CLUB. 
Students  in  any  of  the  University  departments,  having  the  nores- 
sary  qualification!,  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Glee  Club.    Two 
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half-hour  periods  weekly  are  given  to  vocal  culture,  accompanied  by 
instruction  in  musical  theory  and  correct  interpretation.  Four  part 
compositions  in  medium  difficulty  form  the  basis  of  the  exercises. 
Regularity  in  attendance  at  club  rehearsals  is  imperative  and  an  abso- 
lute condition  of  membership. 

II.  INSTRUMENTAL. 

1.  The  Marquette  University  Mandolin  Club. 

2.  The  Marquette  Orchestra. 

3.  Marquette  University  Brass  Band. 

MARQUETTE    UNIVERSITY   ATHLETIC   ASSOCIATION. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  furnish  the  students  with  the 
best  facilities  for  the  promotion  of  general  athletics.  Realizing  the 
necessity  of  suitable  recreation  and  relaxation  of  both  mind  and  body 
for  those  engaged  in  mental  pursuits,  the  University  authorities  have 
at  all  times  encouraged  manly  sports  among  the  students.  However, 
only  those  who  are  regular  in  class  attendance  and  up  to  the  standard 
in  class  work  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  athletic  contests  in  which 
the  University  is  represented. 

All  students  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  five  dollars, 
which  entitles  them,  without  further  charge,  to  attend  all  athletic 
events  in  Milwaukee,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  University. 
The  Association,  newly  organized  in  1913,  is  managed  by  a  Board  of 
Control,  representing  the  Faculty,  the  Alumni  and  the  Student-body. 

MARQUETTE  UNION. 

Marquette  Union,  a  common  meeting  ground  for  all  students  of 
all  departments,  was  voted  for  unanimously  at  a  large  student  mass- 
meeting  during  the  year  1919-1920.  The  need  of  such  an  organization 
has  been  keenly  felt  since  the  enrollment  exceeded  three  thousand 
students.  That  close  fellowship  found  possible  when  the  University's 
enrollment  was  between  500  and  600  students  was  found  to  be  im- 
possible after  the  number  reached  the  2,000  mark. 

The  general  aims  of  the  Union  are:  (1)  To  create  a  real  democracy 
among  the  students,  (2)  To  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  among 
the  students,  (3)  To  develop  a  sense  and  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
student  for  self-government,  (4)  To  effect  a  harmonizing  and  refin- 
ing influence  upon  the  students'  minds. 

The  students  agreed  unanimously  that  each  male  student  shall 
pay  a  yearly  $5  fee  for  the  maintenance  of  this  Union  which  shall 
have  its  headquarters  in  a  recently  purchased  private  residence  on 
the  University  grounds,  that  has  been  remodeled  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  organization. 

THE  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 
The  first   organization  of  an  Alumni   Association  was  made   in 
1893,  and  the  society  formed  lasted,  as  the  "Marquette  College  Alumni 
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Association,"  until  1915.  With  the  development  into  university  lines, 
came  other  Alumni  organizations,  among  the  various  departments. 
While  certain  of  them  flourished,  others  languished,  and  in  spite  of  an 
effort  to  unify  their  aims  and  activities,  little  was  accomplished,  be- 
cause of  the  evident  lack  of  close  relations  between  the  existing  or- 
ganizations. To  remedy  the  defect,  and  to  secure  a  strong,  effective 
Alumni  Association  for  the  University,  it  was  agreed  by  the  members 
of  the  different  departmental  organizations  to  merge  all  into  one  body, 
that  should  represent  the  spirit  and  aims  of  Marquette  University, 
and  so  enlist  for  common  effort  ALL  the  Alumni,  for  the  support 
and  advancement  of  their  Alma  Mater,  in  all  her  fields  of  endeavor. 

On  Thursday,  Nov.  28,  1915,  members  of  the  various  Alumni 
bodies  of  Marquette  University,  with  cordial  agreement  and  good-will, 
met  and  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  reorganization  of  Alumni,  a 
merging  of  all  existing  Alumni  societies,  into  one — THE  MAR- 
QUETTE UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION.  In  pursuance 
of  the  unanimous  wish  of  those  present,  the  organization  was  effected, 
a  constitution  and  a  set  of  by-laws  were  adopted. 

On  Monday,  March  21,  1921,  a  charter  was  granted  the  Mar- 
quette University  Alumni  Association  as  an  independent  non-stocK 
Wisconsin  corporation.     The  following  officers  were  elected: 

Officers  1921-1922. 

Judge  M.  S.  Sheridan,  Law President 

Dr.  Otto  A.  Droegkamp,  Dental Vice  President 

Dr.  Joseph  Lettenberger,  Medicine Vice  President 

Alexander  Eschweiler,  Jr.,  Arts  and  Sciences Vice  President 

Joseph  Grieb,  Arts  and  Sciences Treasurer 

Walter  Abel,  Journalism Secretary 

Board  of  Directors— Rev.  Terence  H.  Devlin,  Faculty;  Judge  Gus- 
tave  Gehrz,  Law;  Neil  J.  Gleason,  Economics;  Harry  S.  Johnston,  Arts 
and  Sciences;  William  R.  McGovern,  Engineering;  Dr.  Alfred  N.  E. 
Merten,  Medicine. 

To  preserve  and  encourage  the  Alumni  spirit,  frequent  gatherings 
for  business  and  social  purposes,  monthly  luncheons  and  an  annual 
banquet  are  proposed,  thus  keeping  the  Alumni  in  touch  with  one 
another  and  with  the  student-body  of  the  University. 

SODALITY  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION,  B.  V.  M. 

This  Association  is  composed  of  Catholic  students,  its  general  ob- 
ject being  the  cultivation  of  a  religious  spirit  among  its  members, 
and  the  practice  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.  The  par- 
ticular  object  of  the  Students'  Sodality  is  to  develop  in  the  young  men 
who  compose  it,  the  intelligent  Faith,  the  Christian  character  which 
should   mark    Catholics   who  by  their  education  and  fuller  training, 
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ought  to  be  leaders  in  its  student-body,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Sodal- 
ity to  encourage  the  Catholic  students  to  labor  for  the  achievement 
and  preservation  of  this  standard. 

The  Sodalists  meet  at  7:30  A.  M.  every  Sunday  morning,  in  the 
Basement  Chapel,  Gesu  Church,  for  Mass,  Office  and  Intsruction. 

Faculty   Director:    Rev.    Archibald   J.   Tallmadge,    S.   J. 

Prefect Peter   A.   Brooks 

First  Assistant James  C.  Dutton 

Second  Assistant Joseph  Thalhofer 


THE  APOSTLESHIP  OF  PRAYER,  LEAGUE  OF  THE 
SACRED  HEART. 

This  organization  seeks  to  procure  a  happy  means  of  fulfilling  the 
command  of  God,  "Pray  always,"  by  giving  to  even  the  ordinary  daily 
action  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

The  members  hope  by  this  means  to  further  the  designs  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  they  league  themselves  with  Him  to  procure  the  spread 
of  the  grace  of  salvation  to  all  men. 

Director:   Rev.  H.  M.  Finnegan,   S.  J. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

MARQUETTE  TRIBUNE. 

The  Tribune  is  the  official  weekly  newspaper  of  the  University. 
It  is  issued  from  the  school's  own  printshop  being  edited,  managed 
and  printed  by  the  students  of  the  School  of  Journalism.  The  board 
of  editors  and  managers  is  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  Journalism. 
The  aims  of  The  Tribune  are:  To  purvey  news  of  the  University,  to 
aid  in  constructive  work  and  to  afford  the  students  of  Journalism  an 
opportunity  for  actual  practice  in  newspaper  editing,  managing  and 
makeup. 

Director:  Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  J. 

Term:  $1.50  a  year,  five  cents  a  copy.  Advertising  rates  on 
application. 

Manuscripts  and  notes  are  always  subject  to  alteration  by  the 
editor. 

MARQUETTE   UNIVERSITY  JOURNAL. 

The  Journal  is  a  periodical  published  during  the  months  of 
October,  December,  February,  April  and  June,  by  a  board  of  editors 
of  Marquette  University.  Its  aim  is  three-fold:  First,  to  bring  to 
higher  efficiency  the  literary  expression  of  students  of  all  depart- 
ments;  Second,  to  chronicle  the  literary,   social  and   athletic   events 
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of  the  University;  Third,  to  serve  as  a  channel  of  communication 
between  old  and  attending  students. 

Director:  Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  J. 

Terms:  Twenty-five  cents  a  copy.  Advertising  rates  on  appli- 
cation. 

Manuscripts  and  notes  are  always  subject  to  revision  and  are  to 
be  handed  in  on  the  11th  day  of  the  month  of  publication. 

THE   HILLTOP. 

The  Hilltop  is  the  Marquette  University  annual.  It  is  issued 
from  the  school's  own  printshop,  and  written,  edited,  and  managed 
by  the  students  of  the  entire  school  with  the  able  guidance  of  the 
students  of  the  School  of  Journalism.  Every  department  has  its 
representatives  on  the  business  and  editorial  board. 

The  annual  is  a  review  of  the  school  year  and  a  biography  of  all 
the  graduates.  Everything  and  everybody  in  the  school  is  sure  to 
receive  at  least  a  mention. 

Director:  Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  J. 

Advertising  rates  on  application. 

MARQUETTE  LAW  REVIEW. 

This  publication  is  issued  quarterly  by  the  students  of  the  College 
of  Law.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  create  a  bond  between  the  students 
and  the  alumni  of  the  school  and  to  acquaint  all  lawyers  with  the  fact 
that  the  Cream  City  is  the  locus  in  quo  of  the  most  progressive  law 
school  in  the  middle  west. 

A  resume  of  Wisconsin  law  and  a  discussion  and  exposition  of 
matters  which  are  deemed  of  special  practical  value  to  the  Wisconsin 
Bar  are  contained  in  each  volume. 

It  aims  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Bar  of  Wisconsin,  and,  while 
so  doing,  make  known  the  ideals  of  the  school  and  communicate  its 
spirit. 
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OFFICERS. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J.,  A.  M President 

REV.  JOHN  P.  McNICHOLS,  S.  J.,  A.  M.  Ph.  D Dean 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

MARY  L.  MELZER Registrar 

FACULTY. 

CHARLES  R.  ATKINSON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Social  Sciences,  Professor. 

SISTER  M.  XAVIER  BAGGELER,  S.S.N.D., 
Extension   Courses,  Philosophy,   Instructor. 

ROBERT  N.  BAUER,  Ph.G.,  B.S., 
Chemistry,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department. 

ALFRED  V.  BOURSY,  A.  M., 
Modern  Languages,  Associate  Professor. 

JOSEPH   F.   CARROLL,   S.  J.,  A.   M. 
Physics,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department. 

J.  NEWMAN  CLARK,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

English,  Instructor. 

REV.  THOMAS  J.  CONNERS,  S.  J.,  A.  M., 
English,  Associate   Professor,   Religion,   Instructor. 

CHARLES   I.   DOYLE,   S.   J.,   A.   M., 
English,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department. 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Philosophy,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department. 

REV.  HUGO  M.  P.  FINNEGAN,  S.  J., 
Chaplain. 

REV.  A.  F.  FRUMVELLER,  S.  J.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Mathematics,  Associate  Professor. 

JOSEPH  E.  L.  FYANS.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  B., 
Modern  Languages,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department. 

JOHN   GIESEN,   A.    M., 
Biology,    Instructor,    Modern    Languages,    Instructor. 

MAX  GILBERT,  A.  B., 
Chemistry,  Assistant   Professor. 

SISTER  M.  CHARITAS  KRIETER,  SS.  N.  D.,  A.  B., 
Extension  Courses,  Chemistry,  Instructor. 
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REV.  HUGO  B.   MacMAHON,   S.  J.,  A.   M., 
Philosophy,  Associate  Professor. 

Clifford  Mcdonald,  a.  b., 

English,    Instructor. 

REV.  JOHN   P.   McNICHOLS,   S.  J.,   A.   M.,  Ph.   D., 
Public  Speaking,  Professor. 

EDWARD   J.   MENGE,   A.   M.,   Ph.   D.,   M.   S., 
Biology,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department. 

REV.  PAUL  A.   MUEHLMANN,   S.  J.,  A.   M., 
Mathematics,   Professor,   Head   of  the  Department. 

SISTER  M.  FRANCES  OSWALD,  SS.  N.  D.,  A.  B., 
Extension  Courses,  Social  Sciences,  Instructor. 

DENNIS  J.  REGAN,  LL.  B., 
English,    Instructor. 

REV.   THOMAS   I.    REILLY,   A.    M., 
Social   Sciences,  Professor,   Head  of  the  Department. 

SISTER  M.  BERNARD  RHEUDE,  SS.  N.  D.,  A.  B., 
Extension   Courses,   Mathematics,   Instructor. 

SISTER   M.   PASCHAL   RIPPLE,   SS-   N.   D.,   A.   B., 
Extension  Courses,  Modern  Languages,  Instructor. 

JOHN   J.    ROCHE,    A.    B., 

Social    Sciences,   Assistant    Professor. 

REV.    CHARLES   L.   ROEMER,    S.   J.,   A.    M., 
Ancient  Languages,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department. 

NAND  SINGH, 

Chemistry,  Laboratory  Instructor. 

MARTIN  STELTER,  A.  B., 
Modern   Languages,   Instructor. 

REV.  AUGUSTINE  B.  THEISSEN,  S.  J.,  A.  M., 

Mathematics,  Associate  Professor. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 
CONTROL. 

Marquette  University  is  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits.  As 
educators  they  aim  to  secure  the  gradual  and  just  development  of 
both  mind  and  heart.  They  recognize  moral  training  as  an  essential 
element  of  education,  and  spare  no  efforts  to  form  the  students  to 
habits  of  virtue,  while  offering  them  every  facility  and  aid  to  the 
highest  mental  culture.  It  is  their  ambition  to  form  men  of  deep 
thought,  solid  principles,  virtuous  habits  and  sound  religious  con- 
victions. 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

The  educational  system  is  substantially  that  of  the  other  colleges 
of  the  Jesuits.  Since  the  publication  of  Hughes'  Loyola  in  the  Great 
Educators  Series,  by  Scribner,  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  and  Swick- 
erath's  Jesuit  Education,  by  Herder,  those  who  are  desirous  of  mak- 
ing either  a  scientific  or  historical  study  of  that  system  have  abun- 
dant sources  of  information. 

CURRICULUM. 

The  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  leading  to  the 
Bachelors'  Degree  will  ordinarily  require  four  years  for  their  com- 
pletion. The  curriculum  is  to  a  large  extent  a  prescribed  one  and 
embraces  instruction  in  the  departments  of  Philosophy,  Language, 
Literature,  History,  Science,  and  Mathematics.  It  is  considered  es- 
sential that  the  branches  which  will  train  and  develop  all  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  will  cultivate  no  one  faculty  to  an  exaggerated  degree 
at  the  expense  of  the  others  should  be  carried  to  cultivate  the  mind, 
to  build  up  and  strengthen  true  character,  and  to  impart  that  accuracy 
of  thought  and  reasoning  and  that  breadth  of  view  which  must  ever 
be  the  foundation  as  well  of  more  advanced  scholarship  as  of  eminence 
in  the  professions. 

To  obtain  these  results  Philosophy  must  be  such  in  reality  as 
well  as  in  name.  It  must  not  content  itself  with  vague  groping  after 
light,  with  teaching  the  history  of  philosophy;  detailing  the  vagaries 
of  the  human  mind,  without  venturing  to  condemn  them;  exposing 
the  contradictory  systems  which  have  held  sway  for  a  time,  without 
any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  fatal  defects  which  caused  them 
to  be  discarded.  It  must  present  a  logical,  unified,  complete  sys- 
tem of  mind-culture  in  accord  with  the  established  laws  of  human 
thought;  it  must  take  its  stand  on  some  definite  propositions  express- 
ive  of  truth;  it  must  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  With  a 
definite  system  to  defend  against  attack,  the  mind  becomes  more 
acute  and  plastic,  the  logical  powers  are  strengthened,  the  value  of 
a  proof  is  properly  estimated,  the  vulnerable  points  of  error  are 
readily  detected. 
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Thus  established,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  gives  an  educa- 
tion which  prepares  its  beneficiary  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of 
life  and  compete  successfully  in  the  struggle.  This  will  be  seen 
from  a  consideration  of  the  field  covered  by  the  curriculum. 

DORMITORIES. 

The  College  has  no  dormitories  for  the  accommodation  of  stu- 
dents. Those  coming  from  homes  at  a  distance  from  Milwaukee 
will,  however,  be  able  to  find  board  and  lodging  in  private  families 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  University.  Lists  of  suitable  rooms  will 
be  furnished  on  application.  Students  coming  to  the  city  should 
apply  at  once  at  the  College  office,  1115  Grand  Avenue. 

MORALS  AND  RELIGION. 

The  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  students  are  matters  of 
the  closest  concern  to  the  members  of  the  College  Faculty.  Catholic 
students  are  required  to  follow  the  courses  given  in  religious  instruc- 
tion and  to  be  regular  in  attendance  at  religious  exercises  conducted 
for  their  benefit. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  institution  to  trust  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  honor  of  the  students  in  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  Col- 
lege; yet  for  the  maintaining  of  order  and  discipline,  without  which 
good  results  are  not  attainable,  regular  and  punctual  attendance, 
obedience  to  College  regulations,  serious  application  and  good 
conduct  will  be  insisted  on.  Any  serious  neglect  of  these  essential 
points  will  render  the  offender  liable  to  effective  correction  and  even 
to  dismissal,  if  such  a  measure  should  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
common  good.  Parents  and  guardians  of  students  are  requested  to 
consider  carefully  the  regulations  which  follow,  governing  the  con- 
duct and  diligence  of  students. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

COLLEGE  YEAR. 

The  College  year  begins  the  third  week  in  September  and  in- 
cludes thirty- six  weeks,  which  are  divided  into  two  semesters  of 
eighteen  weeks  each.  There  is  a  Christmas  and  an  Easter  recess. 
Classes  are  not  held  on  legal  holidays.  In  addition  to  day  classes, 
evening  classes  are  conducted  to  accommodate  those  who  are  em- 
ployed during  the  day  and  wish  to  supplement  their  knowledge  by  a 
study  of  English  and  Journalism. 

REGULATIONS. 

PUNCTUALITY. 

The  students  must  be  punctual  and  regular  in  their  classes,  as 
failure  in  these  matters  tells  against  good  work  in  their  studies. 
When  a  valid  excuse  is  presented  for  absence,  the  student  is  bound, 
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by  extra  work,  to  repair  the  loss  incurred,  and  he  should  consult  his 
instructor  for  advice  in  the  matter.  Unexcused  absence  for  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  any  subject  shall  mean  failure  in  that  branch. 

DISCIPLINE. 

All  students  are  bound  to  upright,  gentlemanly  conduct,  to  dili- 
gence in  study,  and  to  exact  obedience  to  all  requirements  of  order 
and  discipline.  Speech  or  conduct  offensive  to  good  morals  will  not 
be  tolerated. 

CATHOLIC  STUDENTS. 

The  religious  training  of  Catholic  students  will  be  supervised  by 
the  college  authorities.  There  is  Mass  every  morning  at  8:30  in  the 
students'  Chapel.  The  students  are  urged  to  be  present  at  this  Mass. 
The  annual  retreat  is  an  obligation  for  all  Catholic  students  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Science. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  REPORTS. 

Written  tests  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  quarter  and  examina- 
tions are  held  at  the  close  of  each  semester.  Reports  are  sent  to 
parents  and  guardians  at  the  close  of  each  quarter  and  each  semes- 
ter. The  College  authorities  earnestly  invite  consultation  concern- 
ing the  welfare  of  individual  students. 

GRADES  OF  SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  following  system  of  grading  is  used  to  indicate  the  student's 
progress  in  his  subjects.  The  standings  represent  the  combined  re- 
sult of  examinations  and  class  work.  The  grades  given  are:  A. — 93 
to  100;  B.-^85  to  92;  C— 77  to  84;  D.— 70  to  76;  E.— 60  to  69  (condi- 
tion); F.— 0  to  59  (failure);  *L— Incomplete;  X.— Absent.  Students 
who  get  a  "Failure"  in  a  subject  must  repeat  the  subject. 

Students  who  get  a  "Condition"  in  three  subjects  or  "Failure"  in 
two  subjects  will  be  required  to  repeat  the  semester's  work  in  their 
entire  schedule. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

See  chapter  on  tuition  and  fees. 


♦Incomplete  means  that  laboratory  requirements  were  not  fulfilled  or  that 
written    assignments    were    not   handed    in    at   the    time    prescribed. 

Students  receiving  a  "condition"  in  a  semester  examination  may  have  the 
privilege  of  another  examination  to  remove  the  "condition."  This  examination  must 
be  taken  during  the  semester  following  the  one  in  which  the  condition  was  incurred. 
Failure  to  take  the  examination  within  the  appointed  time,  or  failure  to  receive  a 
passing  grade  In  the  second  examination  will  require  the  repetition  of  the  semester's 
work     in    the    study. 
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SPECIAL  PRIZES. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ENGLISH  PRIZE.— A  purse  of  $100.00 
($50.00  for  the  first  prize,  $20.00  for  the  second,  $15.00  for  the  third, 
$10.00  for  the  fourth,  and  $5.00  for  the  fifth)  is  offered  yearly  by 
Mr.  D.  F.  Bremner  of  Chicago  for  excellence  in  English  essay  writ- 
ing. The  purse  is  open  to  the  competition  of  the  Jesuit  Colleges  of 
the  Missouri  Province,  which  are: 

St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  St.  Xavier  College,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago,  111.;  St.  Mary's  College. 
St.  Mary's,  Kan.;  Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Neb.;  University  of 
Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
St.  John's  College,  Belize,  British  Honduras;  St.  Ignatius  College, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  St.  John's  University,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Campion  Col- 
lege, Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.;  Sacred  Heart  College,  Denver,  Colo. 

THE  WILLIAM  E.  CRAMER  ENGLISH  PRIZE.— A  prize  of 
$50.00  established  by  Mrs.  William  E.  Cramer  in  memory  of  her 
husband  for  the  Marquette  student  who  ranks  highest  in  the  Inter- 
Collegiate  English  Contest. 

INTERCOLLEGIAN  LATIN  PRIZE.— For  the  best  Latin  essay 
from  competitors  of  the  same  colleges,  a  gold  medal  is  offered  by  the 
Very  Reverend  Provincial  of  the  Missouri  Province. 

ORATORICAL  PRIZE.— A  gold  medal,  presented  in  alternate 
years  by  Mr.  Francis  X.  Boden  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  M.  Grau, 
for  the  best  oration  given  by  a  member  of  the  Marquette  Oratorical 
Society.     Donor  in  1920,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  M.  Grau. 

PRIZES  FOR  ELOCUTION.— A  gold  medal  is  offered  annually 
for  the  best  speaker  in  the  public  contest;  one  medal  is  offered  each 
class  in  Elocution,  by  members  of  the  M.  U.  Alumni. 

The  following  Permanent  Scholarships  have  been  donated: 

The  Father  Bosche  Scholarship,  by  the  Members  of  the  Gesu 
Parish,  1913. 

The  Loyola  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Phelan  Scholarship,  by  Miss  Catherine  Phelan. 

The  Marquette  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Anton  V.  Romadka  Scholarship. 

The  Xavier  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Johnson  Scholarship,  in  memory  of  George  and  Geo.  F. 
Johnson. 

The  Berchmans  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Merton  Scholarship,  by  Hon.  Ernest  Merton,  of  Waukesha, 
Wis. 
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ADMISSION. 

L— METHOD   OF   ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  offer  satisfactory  evidence  of 
a  good  moral  character. 

Admission  may  be  had  either  by  certificate  or  by  examination: 

ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE.  A  certificate  from  the  prin- 
cipal of  an  accredited  high  school  in  which  the  student  has  been  pre- 
pared for  college  will  be  accepted.  Official  entrance  blanks  can  be 
secured  by  application  to  the  Registrar  and  should  be  sent  in  directly 
to  the  Registrar  at  least  ten  days  before  the  opening  of  the  session. 

ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION.  An  applicant  who  desires  to 
enter  without  such  a  high  school  certificate  will  be  required  to  pass 
satisfactory  examinations  in  the  required  subjects  mentioned  below 
and  in  such  other  subjects  from  the  list  of  electives  as  he  may  present 
for  entrance. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING.  Candidates  for  ad- 
mission from  other  institutions  of  collegiate  rank,  which  offer  the 
same  or  equal  courses  of  study,  will  be  granted  the  same  standing  as 
at  the  former  institution  upon  presenting  in  advance  of  registration 
(1)  A  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal;  (2)  An  official  transcript  of 
college  credits,  with  specification  of  courses  and  year  when  taken, 
hours  and  grades;  (3)  An  official  certified  statement  of  entrance 
credits  and  conditions  showing  the  length  of  each  course  in  weeks, 
the  number  of  recitations  and  laboratory  exercises  each  week,  the 
length  of  recitation  and  the  mark  secured. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  as  a  candidate  for  a 
degree  after  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year. 

2.— REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION. 

See  chapter  on  entrance  requirements. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

A  student  registered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  pur-/ 
sue  one  of  the  following  courses: 

1.  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

2.  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of   Science. 

'.\.  A  two-year  pre-medical  college  course  preparing  for  ad- 
mission to  Class  "A"  Medical  Schools.  ' 

\.  A  two-year  Junior  College  course  preparing  for  admission 
to  the  several  professional  schools. 
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GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  have  com- 
pleted before  graduation,  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours* 
(as  a  minimum),  which  shall  include  work  as  follows:  English  (12 
semester  hours),  Latin  (16  semester  hours),  other  Languages  (12 
semester  hours),  Science  (8  semester  hours),  Mathematics  (6  semester 
hours)   History  (6  semester  hours),  Philosophy   (15  semester  hours). 

In  the  choice  of  electives  each  student  must  be  guided  by  his 
prospective  future  work.  He  must  follow  the  direction  of  his  coun- 
sellor or  of  the  Dean  of  the  College.  In  every  case  of  electives  the 
student  must  have  fulfilled  all  the  work  pre-requisite  to  the  subject 
elected,  and  must  not  make  such  choice  of  electives  as  will  induce  a 
conflict  in  recitation  or  laboratory  periods. 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  have  completed  before  gradua- 
tion one  major  and  two  minors,  one  of  which  shall  be  correlated  with 
his   major   subject,   the   other  chosen  from   another   group. 

Elections  for  the  second  semester  must  be  filed  by  members  of 
the  two  upper  classes  with  the  Dean  on  or  before  January  15,  and 
for  the  first  semester  on  or  before  May  20. 

BACHELOR   OF   SCIENCE. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  open 
to  students  who  either  enter  without  Latin  or  who  do  not  wish  to 
continue  this  subject  in  their  college  course.  Candidates  for  the  B.S. 
degree  must  complete  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hoursf  of 
work  which  shall  include  work  as  follows:  English  (12  semester 
hours),  Modern  Language  (12  semester  hours),  Science  (16  semester 
hours),  Mathematics  and  History  (each  six  semester  hours),  and 
Philosophy   (15  semester  hours). 

In  the  choice  of  electives  each  student  must  be  guided  by  his 
prospective  future  work  and  must  follow  the  direction  of  his  Coun- 
sellor or  the  Dean  of  the  College.  In  every  case  of  electives  the  stu- 
dent must  have  fulfilled  all  the  work  pre-requisite  to  the  subject 
elected,  and  must  not  make  such  choice  of  electives  as  will  induce  a 
conflict  in  recitation  or  laboratory  periods. 


*Catholic  students,  moreover,  will  be  required  to  complete  8  se- 
mester hours  in  Evidences  of  Christian  Religion  in  addition  to  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours  normally  required  for  grad- 
uation. 

fCatholic  students  must,  in  addition  to  the  above  requirements, 
complete  eight  semester  hours  of  work  in  Evidences  of  Christian  Re- 
ligion. 
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Each  student  will  be  required  to  have  completed  before  gradua- 
tion, one  major  and  two  minors,  one  of  which  shall  be  correlated  with 
his  major  subject,  the  other  to  be  chosen  from  another  group. 

Elections  for  the  second  semester  must  be  filed  by  members  of 
the  three  upper  classes  with  the  Dean  on  or  before  January  15,  and 
for  the  first  semester  on  or  before  May  20. 

PRE-MEDICAL   COURSE. 

For  students  preparing  for  the  study  of  Medicine,  a  two-year  col- 
lege course  (at  least  60  semester  hours)  in  addition  to  a  four-year 
course  in  an  approved  high  school,  as  a  minimum  requirement  to  class 
"A"  medical  schools,  is  prescribed  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

To  meet  these  requirements,  a  pre-medical  course  is  offered  by 
the  Marquette  University  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

See  chapter  on  entrance  requirements. 

COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS.** 

SCHEDULE  OF  SUBJECTS  OF  THE  TWO-YEAR 
PRE-MEDICAL   COLLEGE   COURSE. 

Sixty   Semester  Hours*   Required. 
B.   S.   IN   MEDICINE. 

Students  preparing  for  medicine  may  obtain  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Science  in  Medicine  by  attending  the  Marquette  University, 
Arts  and  Science  College  two  years  and  the  Marquette  Uni- 
versity, Medical  Department  four  years.  In  their  two  years  of  college 
work  the  candidate  for  the  B.  S.  degree  must  include  in  his  schedule 
of  prescribed  subjects,  a  course  in  Philosophy,  extending  through 
the  Sophomore  year.  At  the  end  of  his  fourth  year  the  student 
receives  the  B.  S.  with  Medicine.  The  schedule  of  subjects  by  pre- 
medical  students  at  Marquette  University  is  as  follows: 

Freshman  Year. 

First  Semester           Sem.  Hours  Second  Semester        Sem.  Hours 

Chemistry    1 5  Chemistry  II 5 

Mathematics  1 2  Mathematics   II 2 

English  1 3  English  1 3 

Biology  1 4  Biology  1 4 

Electives  (French-  Electives  (French- 
German)    3                           German)    3 

One   to   be   chosen  One   to   be   chosen 


**Requirements  as  set  down  by  the  American  Medical  Association. 

*A  semester  hour  is  the  credit  value  of  at  least  sixteen  weeks'  work  consisting 
of  one  lecture  or  re<  itntion  period  per  week,  each  period  to  be  not  less  than  fifty 
minut's  net,  at  leasl  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  to  be  considered  as  the  equiva- 
lent  of   one   lecture   or   recitation   period. 
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Sophomore  Year. 

First  Semester           Sem.  Hours  Second  Semester        Sem.  Hours 

Chemistry    IV 1  Chemistry  III 3 

Quantitative  Analysis  IV .  1  Biology  II 4 

Biology  II 4  Philosophy  V 3 

Philosophy  V 3  Physics  II 4 

Physics    1 4  Electives  (French- 

Electives  (French-  German)    3 

German)    3  One   to   be  chosen 

One   to   be   chosen 

DEGREES. 

BACCALAUREATE  DEGREES. 

The  degrees  conferred  by  the  College  upon  successful  completion 
of  the  respective  courses  are  Bachelor  of  Arts,  (A.  B.)  Bachelor  of 
Science,  (B.  S.).  The  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  degree  (Ph.  B.)  may 
be  given  under  the  conditions  usually  prescribed  by  standard  Uni- 
versities. 

The  conditions  for  the  Baccalaureate  degrees  are  as  follows: 
(a)  The  completion  of  the  four  years',  course  of  120  semester  hours 
(in  the  case  of  Catholic  students  128  semester  hours)  leading  to  the 
degree  for  which  the  student  is  a  candidate;  (b)  a  written  thesis  ap- 
proved by  the  Dean  of  the  College  and  presented  at  least  four  weeks 
before  graduation;  (c)  120  (in  the  case  of  Catholic  students,  128) 
"credit  points,"*  (d)  the  completion  of  at  least  one  major  and  two 
minors,  f 

GRADUATE  DEGREES. 

MASTER   OF   ARTS. 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  an  A.B.  degree  from  Marquette 
University  or  an  institution  of  equivalent  standing  and  must  devote 
one  year  exclusivly  to  resident  graduate  study.  Two  years — eight 
months  of  which  must  be  in  residence — will  be  required  if  the  candi- 
date's whole  time  is  not  devoted  to  study. 

2.  The  work  must  be  done  in  one  or  two  departments,  and  must 
ordinarily  embrace  one  principal  and  one  or  two  secondary  subjects.  It 
must  involve  concentrated  work  in  some  special  field  of  study  in  such 
subjects  as  Philosophy,   History,  Economics,  Law,  Classics,  English, 


*A  credit  point  is  given  for  every  semester  hour  of  work  done  with  a 
grade  of  C,  two  credit  points  for  every  semester  hour  done  with  grade  B,  and 
three  for  every  semester  hour  of  work  done  with  a  grade  of  A.  (See  page  9) 
where   A.    B.    C.    are    explained.) 

|A  major  is  the  amount  of  work  ordinarily  done  in  one  subject  in  three 
years,  and  a  minor  is  the  amount  of  work  ordinari'y  done  in  one  subject  in  two 
years.  The  work  done  in  Freshman  year  is  not  counted  towards  a  major  or  a  minor. 
The  degree  of  Master  of  S"i°noe,  M  S„  is  conferred  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  above  when  the  major  subject  of  study  has  been  scientific, 
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Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology.  Advanced  courses  given 
in  certain  professional  schools  or  recognized  universities  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  partial  fulfillment  of  requirements  for  the  A.M.  degree,  but 
under  no  circumstances  may  a  candidate  count  these  same  courses 
toward  a  professional  degree. 

3.  The  candidate  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all 
the  subjects  studied. 

4.  He  must  present  a  typewritten  or  printed  thesis  in  his  major 
subject. 

5.  A  fee  of  $10.00  is  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 
Abbreviations  in  the  announcement  of  courses:  I.  given  during 
the  first  semester.  II.  given  during  the  second  semester.  I.,  II., 
given  throughout  the  year.  I.  or  II.  given  during  the  first  or  second 
semester.  Arabic  numerals  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of 
credit  hours  per  semester. 

ASTRONOMY. 

COURSE  I.— Descriptive  Astronomy.     I.  or  11.;   (2) 

The  solar  system. 

A  descriptive  course  acquainting  the  student  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  leading  facts  regarding  the  sun,  the  moon, 
planets,  and  comets,  including  visits  to  the  observatory  for  telescopic 
observations. 

Stars  and  nebulae. 

A  general  descriptive  course  in  stellar  astronomy,  including  the 
study  of  the  principal  constellations  and  nebulae  and  simple  problems 
with  the  celestial  globe. 
COURSE  II.— Practical  Astronomy.     I.  or  II.;  (2) 

Theory  and  use  of  the  sextant,  theodolite,  transit  and  equatorial 
telescope. 

Determination  of  time,  latitude,  longitude  and  azimuth  with  port- 
able instruments. 

To  be  preceded  by  course  I. 

BIOLOGY. 

COURSE  I.— General  Biology.     I.,  II.;   (4) 

This  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  typical  examples  of  the 
four  great  plant  divisions  anatomically  and  physiologically.  The  same 
for  the  eleven  groat  groups  of  animals.  This  means  a  study  of  the 
fundamental  properties  of  all  living  things,  their  functions,  struc- 
tures, classification,  habits,  life  histories,  and  evolution.  The  forms 
selected  for  study  illustrate  the  chief  principles  and  generalizations 
of  biology.     Especial  attention  is  given  to  parasitic  forms. 
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COURSE  Ha.— Introductory  Vertebrate  Embryology.     I.   (4). 

This  study  includes  a  study  of  cell-division,  maturation,  fertiliza- 
tion, cleavage,  formation  of  the  germ-layers,  and  development  of  the 
various  organ  systems.  The  course  is  largely  comparative,  the  frog 
and  chick  forming  the  basis  of  the  comparisons.  Prerequisites:  Course 
I,  or  its  equivalent. 

COURSE  lib. — Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Vertebrates. 

Second  Semester,  II.  (4). 

The  comparisons  are  made  between  the  frog  (representing  the 
amphibians),  the  dogfish  (representing  the  link  between  early  and 
modern  fishes),  the  turlte  (representing  the  reptiles  and  birds),  and 
the  cat  (representing  the  mammal).  Prerequisite:  Courses  I  and  II, 
or  their  equivalents. 

COURSE  III.— The  Teaching  of  Biology.  I.,  or  II.,   (2). 

Special  problems  for  etachers.  Acquaintance  with  biological 
literature.  Choice  of  texts.  Comparison  of  methods.  Biological  his- 
tory.    Genetics. 

COURSE  IV.— Technic.     I.,  or  II.   (1). 

Technic  of  fixation,  sectioning,  staining,  and  mounting  of  his- 
tological and  embryological  material  by  parrafin  and  celloidin 
methods.       Two  hours  laboratory. 

COURSE  V.— Advanced  Zoological  Studies.  I.   (3). 

This  course  is  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  student  to  the 
methods  used  by  investigators  in  zoology.  The  work  is  largely  in- 
dividual, each  student  being  assigned  a  topic.  The  original  literature 
must  be  examined  and  in  some  cases  the  student  will  be  obliged  to 
prepare  specimens  illustrating  his  topic.  The  results  of  his  work 
must  then  be  embodied  in  a  report. 

COURSE  V.— Cytology  With  Special  Reference  to  Heredity.  II.  (3). 

A  thorough  course  in  the  animal  cell.  Lectures,  reading,  labor- 
atory studies  on  the  cell  structure  and  cell-physiology.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  metabolism,  enzymes,  endocrines,  energetics  of  life, 
cell-division,  heredity,  and  the  life-cycle.  Prerequisites:  Courses  I 
and  II,  or  one  year  of  botany  and  zoology,  and  a  thorough  course  in 
Histology. 

COURSE  VI.— Literature  of  Zoology.  I.,  II. 

All  advanced  students  as  well  as  the  assistants  in  biology  must 
meet  for  at  least  two  hours  each  week  to  hear  and  discuss  papers  read 
by  advanced  students. 

COURSE  VII.— German  Scientific  Reading.  I.  (1). 

Classical   biological   treatises   in   German   as   well   as   important 
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papers  in  current  literature  will  be  selected.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  foreign  biological  literature  and 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  technical  terms  of  sciences. 

COURSE  VIII.— French  Scientific  Reading.  II.  (1). 

This  is  the  second  semester's  work,  a  parallel  of  Course  VII,  to 
accomplish  the  same  for  French  as  for  German. 
COURSE  IX.— Research  in' Biology.  I.,  II.  (5-10). 

Subjects  to  be  assigned.  Research  may  be  undertaken  in  anat- 
omy, embryology,  histology,  neurology,  life  history,  cytology,  or  physi- 
ology. 

COURSE  X.— Speculative  Zoology.  I.  (3). 

The  Natural  History  of  Man  treated  entirely  from  the  physical 
point  of  view.  The  work  is  based  on  man's  embryology  as  related  to 
the  animal  kingdom  in  general,  and  the  facts  of  his  adult  structure 
are  correlated  with  the  adult  structures  of  the  lower  animal  forms. 
Vestigial  or  rudimentary  organs,  and  variations  in  physical  struc- 
ture, as  well  as  their  significance  are  discussed.  This  will  include 
growth,  senescence,  body-proportions,  general  adaptation  to  environ- 
ment, etc.  It  also  includes  a  study  of  man's  physical  origins  as  dis- 
played by  the  findings  of  his  handicraft,  and  by  the  finding  of  fossil 
remains. 

The  Old  Stone  Age,  the  New  Stone  Age,  the  Bronze  Age,  and 
The  Iron  Age  are  studied  from  museum  collections. 

A  considerable  amount  of  outside  reading  is  required. 

COURSE  Xl.-^Speculative  Zoology.  II.  (3). 

A  continuation  of  Course  X,  but  with  special  attention  to  Animal 
psychology,  such  as  discussions  on  instinct  and  intelligence. 

*COURSE    XII.— Gross    Human   Anatomy    (10)    Cf.    Medical    School, 
Anatomy  1. 

*COURSE  XIII.— Neurology,  (3)  Cf.  Medical  School,  Anatomy  2. 

*COURSE  XIV.— Histology   (4)    Cf.   Medical  School  Anatomy  3. 

*COURSE    XV.— Physiological    Chemistry    (6)    Cf.    Medical    School, 
Chemistry  2. 

*COURSE  XVI.— Introduction  to  Physiology  (1)   Cf.  Medical  School, 
Physiology  la. 

♦COURSE  XVII.— Introduction  to  Physiology  (2)  Cf.  Medical  School, 
Physiology  lb. 

*COURSK  XVIII.— Experimental  Physiology  (5)   Cf.  Medical  School, 
Physiology  2. 
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*COURSE    XIX.— Pharmacology    (2)    Cf.    Medical    School,    Pharma- 
cology 1. 

:!:COU)RSE    XX.— Pharmacodynamics    (3)    Cf.    Medical  iSchool,   Phar- 
macology 2. 

*COURSE    XXL— Bacteriology    (5)     Cf.    Medical    School,    Path.    & 
Bact.  4. 

*COURSE  XXIV.— Pathology  (8)  Cf.  Medical  School,  Path  &  Bact.  1. 


*A11  these  courses  are  given  in  the  Medical  School  and  must  be 
taken  during  the  regular  school  year  in  the  quarter  specified.  No 
one  is  admitted  to  any  of  the  courses  indicated,  unless  he  has  had  the 
prerequisite  for  the  particular  course  he  desires  to  take.  Cf.  Medical 
School  Bulletin. 

In  addition  to  the  supplementary  reading  assigned  as  regular 
work  all  students  taking  more  than  two  years  in  Biology  must  have 
read  the  following  and  pass  an  oral  examination  thereon: 

Beddard:  Geographical  Distribution. 

Conklin:    Heredity  and   Environment. 

Darwin:  Origin  of  Species. 

Ganong:  The  Living  Plant. 

Huxley:  Man's  Place  in  Nature. 

Kellogg:  Darwinism  Today. 

Locy:  Biology  and  Its  Makers. 

Mendel:  Experiments  in  Plant  Hybridization. 

Morgan:  A  Critique  of  the  Theory  of  Evolution. 

Wallace:  Malay  Archipelago. 

Walter:  Genetics. 

Weismann:  The  Germ  Plasm. 

CHEMISTRY. 

COURSE  L— Inorganic  Chemistry  I.;  (5) 

The  study  of  the  Elements;  Compounds;  Chemical  combinations 
by  weight;  the  laws  of  definite  and  multiple  proportions.  The  atomic 
and  molecular  theory.  Atomic  weights  and  calculation  of  chemical 
formulas.  Equivalence  of  Elements.  The  laws  of  Charles,  Boyle, 
Avogadro,  and  Gay  Lussac.  Molecular  weights.  Solutions,  freezing 
point  depression  of  solutions,  osmotic  pressure,  chemical  equilibrium, 
Dissociation  of  compounds  in  solution,  ionic  substances  and  the  inter- 
action of  ions.     Non  metallic  elements  and  compounds. 

Two  lectures,  one  quiz,  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

COURSE  II.— Inorganic  Chemistry  II.;  (5) 

Review  of  chemical  theory  with  the  study  of  metallic  elements 
and  their  compounds.     The  laboratory  course  consists  of  qualitative 
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analysis  with  the  application  of  chemical  theory  to  the  formation 
of  insoluble  compounds.     Separation  of  bases  and  acid  radicals. 

Two  lectures,  one  quiz,  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

N.  B. — For  students  who  do  not  care  to  take  the  laboratory 
course  of  two  laboratory  periods  per  week,  a  second  laboratory  course 
of  one  laboratory  period  per  week  is  given. 

COURSE  III.— Organic  Chemistry  I.  II. ;   (3) 

The  methods  of  purification  and  the  qualitative  examination  of 
organic  compounds.  General  principles  and  theories  of  organic  chem- 
istry. The  hydrocarbons,  isomerism  of  hydrocarbons,  chlorine  de- 
rivative, alcohols,  ketones,  aldehydes,  organic  acids  and  derivatives 
are  studied  in  detail.  Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  im- 
portant members  of  the  acyclo  and  cyclo  series. 

Two  lectures,  one  quiz,  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

COURSE  IV.— Quantitative  Analysis.  I.   (3). 

Elementary  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  The  funda- 
mental operations,  use  and  care  of  apparatus.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  gravimetric  work.     Prerequisite  Course  II. 

Six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 

COURSE  IVa.— Quantitative  Analysis.  II.  (3). 

More  complicated  problems.  Emphasis  on  volumetric  analysis. 
Prerequisite  'Course  IV. 

Six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 

COURSE  V.— Advanced  Qualitative  Analysis.     I  or  II.   (3). 

More  complex  compounds  and  the  rarer  elements  will  be  studied. 
Prerequisite  Course  II. 

Six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 

COURSE  VI.— Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  I  or  II.     (3). 

Analytical  methods  of  value  in  the  industries  will  receive  partic- 
ular attention.  The  student  will  have  opportunity  to  choose  some 
field  such  as  ore  analysis,  alloy  analysis,  etc.,  in  which  to  do  the 
bulk  of  his  work.    Prerequisite  Course  IVa. 

Six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 

COURSE  VII.— Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  I.,  II.     (2). 

The  work  covered  in  the  elementary  course  is  briefly  reviewed 
and  amplified  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  periodic  lay.  The  im- 
portant theories  in  this  field  are  discussed.  Prerequisite  Courses  II, 
IVa. 

Two  lectures  a  week. 

COURSE   VIII.— Physical  Chemistry.     I.,  II.      (3). 

Throughout  the  year.     A  general  survey  of  the  subject.     Especial 
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attention  will  be  given  topics  of  interest  to  medical  students.     Pre- 
requisites Course  II. 

Two  lectures,  3  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 

COURSE  IX. — Advanced  Organic  Preparations.     I  or  II.     (3). 

A  continuation  of  the  laboratory  work  of  the  elementary  course. 
More  difficult  preparations  are  taken  up.     Prerequisite   Course  III. 

Six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 

COURSE  X.— Water  Analysis.     I  or  II.     (4). 

A  chemical  examination  of  potable  waters  for  all  important  con- 
stituents.    Prerequisite  Course  IVa. 

Two  lectures,  four  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

COURSE  XL— Chemistry  of  Coal  Tar  Dyes.    I.,  II.     (4). 

The  various  classes  of  dyestuffs  and  their  intermediates  are 
studied.  The  laboratory  work  will  include  preparation  of  the  rep- 
resentative dyes  and  intermediates,  their  analysis,  methods  of  dyeing, 
and  tests  for  fastness.     Prerequisite  Courses  HI,  IVa. 

Two  lectures,  four  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

COURSE  XII.— Hitory  of  Chemistry.     I.,  II.      (2). 

A  brief  survey.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  development  of 
important  toehries  during  the  last  century.  Prerequisite:  Courses 
III,  IVa. 

Two  lectures  per  week. 

For  courses  in  physiological  chemistry  see  the  bulletin  of  the 
Marquette  Medical  School.  For  courses  in  technical  chemistry,  see 
the  bulletin  of  Marquette  University,  College  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering. 

ENGLISH. 

COURSE  I.— Prose  Composition.     I.,  II.;   (3) 

Required  of  Freshmen  in  the  College  of  Law  and  of  the  Fresh- 
men of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  do  not  take  English  II 
and  III.  Textbook,  lectures  on  the  essentials  and  kinds  of  prose  com- 
position, daily  themes.  This  course  gives  a  thorough  discipline  in 
the  requisites  of  prose  composition.  Students  not  getting  a  pass 
mark  in  this  course  or  in  English  II  and  III  cannot  take  up  any 
other  English  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

COURSE   II.— Poetry.     I.;    (3) 

Required  of  Freshmen  in  the  College  of  Law  and  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  show  that  they  do  not  need  the  discipline 
in  prose  given  in  English  I.  Textbook,  lectures  on  versification  and 
on  the  nature  and  kinds  of  poetry  (dramatic  excepted),  exercises  in 
verse,  critiques  of  poems  and  poets. 
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COURSE  III.— Fiction.     II.;   (3) 

Required  of  Freshmen  who  have  taken  English  II.  Textbook, 
iectures  on  fiction,  exercises  in  the  composit.cn  of  the  short  story 
and  novelette,  critiques  and  types  of  fiction,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
briefs. 

COURSE  IV.— Argumentation.     I.,  II.;   (3) 

Required  of  Sophomores  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  English  I  or  English  II  and  III. 
Textbook,  lectures,  study  of  orations  and  arguments,  exercises  in  the 
composition  of  speeches  and  in  the  preparation  of  briefs. 

COURSE  V.  Drama.     I.,  II.;  (3) 

Open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  English  I.  or  in  English  II. 
and  III.  Lectures  on  the  theory  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  study  of 
selected  plays,  critiques  of  standard  plays,  exercises  in  dramatic 
composition. 

COURSE  VI.  Essay.     I.,  II.,  (3) 

Open  to  students  who  have  passed  English  I.  or  English  II.  and 
III.  Lectures  on  the  critical  and  philosophical  essay,  study  of  selected 
essays,  exercises  in  the  composition  of  the  essay. 

COURSE  VII.  Aesthetics  and  Literary  Criticism.     I.  or  II.,  (3) 

The  philosophical  basis  of  aesthetics,  the  elements  of  taste;  the 
theory  of  criticism;  a  survey  of  critical  standards;  a  study  of  the 
schools  of  criticism  and  of  the  work  of  the  chief  literary  critics. 
Critical  papers   of  assigned   subjects  will  be  required. 

COURSE  VIII.   Early  English  Literature.   I.  or  II.,   (2) 

A  general  survey  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  periods 
to  1750;  chief  writers  and  characteristics. 

COURSE  IX.  English  Literature.  I.  or  II.   (2) 

An  outline  history  of  modern  English  literature,  with  required 
readings  and  assignments  to  cover  subjects  not  provided  for  in  other 
courses. 

COURSE  X.  American  Literature.  I.  or  II.   (1) 

An  historical  survey,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  chief  in- 
fluences and  writers. 


EVIDENCES    OF    RELIGION. 

COURSE   I.   Christian   Revelation;   The   Church.   I.    (1). 

Revelation  in  general;  Christianity  a  revealed  religion;  Patri- 
ae dial  and  Mosaic  Revelation;  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion.    The  Church;  its  institution  and  end;  Constitution  of  the  Church. 
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COURSE  II.  The  Church;   God  and  Salvation.     II.   (1). 

Marks  and  Teaching  office  of  the  Church;  Holy  Scripture  and 
Tradition;  the  rule  of  Faith.  God  the  Author  and  Restorer  of  our 
salvation;  God  considered  in  Himself;  One  in  Nature;  His  Existence, 
Nature,  Attributes,  Unity;  The  Trinity. 

COURSE  III.  Creation  and  Redemption.  I.   (1). 

Creation;  the  spiritual  world;  the  material  world.  Man  and 
the  Fall.  God  the  Redeemer;  the  Person  and  Nature  of  the  Redeemer; 
the  work  of  Redemption. 

COURSE  IV.  Grace  and  the  Sacraments.  II.   (1). 

Actual,  habitual  and  sanctifying  grace;  infused  and  acquired 
virtues;  Pelagianism,  Jansenism,  Naturalism  and  other  errors  re- 
futed. The  Sacraments  in  general;  Baptism;  Confirmation;  the  Holy 
Eucharist  as  a  Sacrament  and  as  a  Sacrifice. 

COURSE  V.  The  Sacraments;  Morality  and  Virtue;  Eschatology.  I.  (1). 
The  Sacraments  of  Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Holy  Orders  and 
Matrimony;  Sacramentary  errors  refuted.  The  basis  of  morality; 
law,  conscience  and  free  will;  moral  good  and  moral  evil.  The 
Christian's  duties  toward  God;  natural  and  supernatural  virtues; 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity;  the  Last  Things. 

COURSE  VI.  Divine  Worship;  Christian  Perfection.  II.   (1). 

Internal  and  external  worship  due  to  God;  direct  and  indirect 
acts  of  worship;  venerabtion  of  the  Saints.  The  Christian's  duties 
toward  self  and  neighbor;  works  of  supererogation. 

COURSE  VII.  Sacred  Scriptuer.  I.  (1). 

Biblical  Canonics  and  Hermeneutics.  Facts,  nature  and  extent 
of  inspiration.  The  Bible  and  Science.  Explanation  of  difficulties 
drawn  from  geology,  astronomy,  biology,  paleontology  and  evolution. 

COURSE  VIII.   Scripture  Reading.   II    (1). 

Readings  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  comparative  study 
of  Greek  text,  and  Latin  and  English  versions. 

GEOLOGY. 

COURSE  I.  II.;  (2) 

General  course  in  Dynamic,  Structural,  Physiographic,  Historical 
and  Economic  Geology.  Principles  of  Petrology,  Mineralogy  and 
Paleontology.  Study  of  the  field  work  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological 
Survey.  The  College  possesses  a  collection  of  the  more  important 
minerals  and  rocks;  in  addition  to  this  the  students  have  access  to 
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the  Public  Museum,  the  entire  third  floor  of  which  is  devoted  to 
Geology. 

Lectures,  field  work,  identification  of  life  forms,  recitations  and 
written  exercises. 

Text:  Le  Conte:   Salisbury  and  Chamberlain. 

For  reference:  The  publications  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological 
Survey  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey's  Monographs  and 
Bulletins. 


LANGUAGES— ANCIENT. 

GREEK. 

COURSE  L— Homer;  New  Testament.  I.  or  II. ;   (3) 

Homer,  selected  portions  of  the  Iliad;  New  Testament,  selections; 
Homeric  dialect,  prosody;  outline  of  Greek  epic  poetry. 

COURSE   II.— Plato.  I.  or  II.,   (3) 

The  Apology  and  Crito;  the  life  and  teaching  of  Socrates;  con- 
temporary Greek  history. 

COURSE  III.— Demosthenes.  I.  or  II.,  (3) 

Lysias.     Demosthenes,  Philippics;   Lysias,   selections;   history  of 
the  development  of  Greek  oratory. 

COURSE   IV.— Demosthenes;    Sophocles.   I.   or   II.,    (3) 

Demosthenes,  The  Crown;  Sophocles,  Antigone,  with  lectures  on 
the  Greek  drama. 

COURSE  V.— Greek  Lyric  Poets;  Herodotus.  I.  or  II.,  (3) 

Selections   from    the    lyric    poets;    Herodotus,    selections;    Greek 
historians  and  historical  sources. 

COURSE  VI.— Sophocles;  Euripides.  I.  or  II.,   (3) 

Sophocles,    Oedipus    Tyrannus    or    Oedipus    Coloneus;    Euripides, 
Medea. 

COURSE  VII.— Thucydides;  Aristophanes.  I.  or  II.,   (3) 

Thucydides,  The  Sicilian  Expedition,  selections,  Books  VI. — VIII; 
Aristophanes,  Clouds  or  Birds. 

COURSE   VIIL— Aeschylus.   I.   or   II.,    (3) 
Prometheus  Bound,  or  Agamemnon. 

COURSE   IX.-X.— Prose   Composition.   I.,   II.,    (1) 

Practice   in  the  writing  of  simple  Greek.     To  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  Courses  I.  and  II. 
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LATIN. 

COURSE  I.— Virgil;  Horace.  I.  or  II.,   (3) 

Virgil,  Aeneid  VII. -XII.,  and  selections  from  Christian  hymnol- 
ogy,  prosody. 

COURSE  II.— Livy.  I.  or  II.,  (3) 

Selections  from  Books  XXI.  and  XXII. ,  a  study  of  Livy's  style, 
elements  of  change  from  the  prose  of  the  Ciceronian  age. 

COURSE   III.— Horace;    Cicero.   I.   or  II.,    (3) 

Horace,  selected  Odes  and  Epodes.  Cicero,  Pro  Milone,  ivith 
special  references  to  its  rhetorical  and  argumentative  qualities. 

COURSE  IV.— Horace;  Juvenal.  I.  or  II.,  (3) 

Horace,  selected  Epistles  and  Satires.  Lectures  on  the  chief 
characteristics  of  Roman  Satire;  Horace's  philosophy  of  life.  Juvenal, 
selected  Satires. 

COURSE  V.— Tacitus;  Cicero.     I.  or  II.,  (3) 

Tacitus,  Agricola  and  Germania;  the  Latinity  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries  after  Christ;  Cicero,  Quaestiones  Tusculanae,  with 
lectures  on  his  position  as  a  philosopher. 

COURSE  VI.— Plautus;  Terence.     I.  or  II.,  (3) 
Selected  plays. 

COURSE  VII.— Pliny;  Seneca.     I.  or  II.,  (3) 

The  letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  with  a  study  of  literary  and 
social  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  Seneca, 
selected  letters. 

COURSE  VIII.— Roman  Political  Institutions.  I.  or  II.,  (2) 

COURSE    IX.— Latin    Composition.      I.    or   IL,    (1) 

Principles  of  Latin  idiom  and  style.  Kleist's  Aids  to  Latin  Com- 
position.    Required  of  students  taking  Courses  I.  and  II. 

COURSE  X.— Latin  Writing.     I.  or  11.,  (1) 

Advanced  course.  Translation  of  selected  passages  from  English 
classic  authors.  Kleist's  Practical  Course  in  Latin  Composition.  In- 
tended to  accompany  Courses  HI.  and  IV. 

COURSE  XL— Ecclesiastical  Latin.     I.  or  II.,   (2) 

Hymns  and  homilies,  selected  from  the  Breviary  and  other 
sources. 

COURSE  XIL— History  of  Roman  Literature.  I.  or  IL,   (2) 
A   general  course   in   Roman   Literature. 
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LANGUAGES— MODERN. 

FRENCH. 

French  I.     First  year  French.  I.,  II.     (4). 

This  course  includes  a  careful  drill  in  pronunciation.  The  essen- 
tials of  grammar,  the  use  of  the  tenses  of  the  Indicative  and  of  the 
Subjunctive  moods;  conversation. 

Text:  Eraser  and  Squair:  "Shorter  French  Course." 

French  II.     Second  Year  French.     I.,  II.     (4). 

Further  study  of  grammar,  especially  of  the  syntax.  Reading  of 
contemporary  French  prose;   conversation;  composition. 

Text:  Fraser  and  Squair:   "Complete  Grammar." 

French  la— I.,  II.     (2). 

French  Ha— I.,  II.     (2). 

French  la  and  Ha  are  an  accommodation  of  French  I  and  II 
for  students  whose  schedule  does  not  allow  them  to  take  four  hours 
per  week  of  Modern  Language. 

French  III.     French  Journalism.     I.     (3). 

Reading  and  translation  of  a  French  periodical;  themes  modelled 
on  articles  read.  Prerequisite  ,  Course  I  or  one  year  of  college  or  two 
years  of  high  school  French. 

French  IV.     French  Journalism.     II.     (3). 

Continuation  of  French  III  and  exercises  on  French  syntax.  Sec- 
ond semester. 

French  V.     Modern  French,  Prose.     I  or  II.     (3). 

The  study  of  novels  or  short  stories  by  modern  French  prose 
writers:  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Brazin,  Chauteaubriand  and  others. 
Grammar  and  composition  based  on  a  French  text. 

French  VI.     French  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     I  or  II.  (3). 
Readings  from   Alfred  de  Vigny,   Alfred   de   Musset,   Lamartine 
and  others,  with  an  introduction  to  French  versification.     Selections 
committed  to  memory. 

French  VII.     French  Oratory.  I  or  II.  (3). 

A  study  of  the  French  orators  and  their  work;  Bosseut,  Bourda- 
loue,  Massillon,  Flechier;  prose  composition;  private  reading. 

French  VIII.     The  French  Drama.  I  or  II.  (3). 

The  reading  of  dramas  chosen  from  such  authors  as  Corneille, 
Moliere,  Racine,  together  with  a  study  of  their  lives  and  works. 
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French  IX.     French  Composition.  I  or  II.     (3). 

Students  are  admitted  to  this  course  only  by  special  permission 
of  the  instructor.  A  text  on  practical  topics  of  everyday  life  is  used. 
Prerequisite  Course  I. 

French  X.     'History  of  French  Literature.  I  or  II.   (3). 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  French  literature  from  its 
earliest  beginnings  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV;  collateral 
reading. 

French  XI.     History  of  French  Literature.  I  or  II.   (3). 

A  general  outline  of  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  dealing  only  with  writers  of  first  importance. 

GERMAN. 

German  I.     First  Year  German.  I.,  II.     (4). 

Grammar,  prose  composition,  reading  of  short  stories  by  modern 
writers. 

Text:  Thomas:  "German  Grammar." 

German  II.     'Second  Year  German.  I.,  II.     (4). 

This  course  is  .open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  I 
or  two  years'  high  school  German.  Selections.  Composition.  Con- 
versation. 

German  la.  (2). 

German  Ha.   (2). 

German  la  and  German  Ha  are  an  accommodation  of  German  I 
and  German  II  for  students  whose  schedule  does  not  allow  them  to 
take  four  hours  per  week  of  Modern  Language. 

German  III.     German  Conversation.  I  or  II.     (3). 

Special  class  in  conversation  to  which  students  are  admitted  only 
by  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

German  IV.     German  Prose  Writers.  I  or  II.     (3). 

The  study  of  novels  or  short  stories  by  German  prose  writers: 
Freytag,  Hauff,  Herbert,  Stifter,  Novalis,  Brentano,  Eichendorff. 

German  V.     German  Poetry.  I  or  II.     (3). 

Readings  from  German  ballads  and  lyrics.  Selections  committed 
to  memory.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  rhythm  and 
metre. 

German  VI.     The  German  Epic.  I  or  II.     (3). 

Dreizehnlinden,  We'ber;  Der  Trompeter  von  Saekkingen,  Scheffel; 
Selections  from  other  epic  poems. 
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German  VII.     The  German  Drama.  I  or  II.     (3). 

Dramas  of  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Lessing.  Selections  from  Ansen- 
gruber,  Hebel,  Wildenbruch. 

German  VIII.     History  of  German  Literature.  I  or  II.     (3). 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  German  literature  from  its 
earliest  beginnings  to  the  eriod  of  Frederick  the  Great;  collateral 
reading. 

German  IX.     'History  of  German  Literature.  I  or  II.     (3). 

A  general  outline  of  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  dealing  mainly  with  the  writers  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. 

German  X.     Scientific  Reading.     I  or  II.     (3). 

For  students  preparing  for  scientific  courses  which  require  a  fa- 
cility in  the  reading  of  scientific  literature.     Prerequisite  German  I. 


SPANISH. 

Spanish  I.     Spanish.  I.,  II.      (4). 

The  essentials  of  grammar,  pronunciation,  use  of  tenses  in  the 
indicative  and  subjunctive  moods. 

Spanish  II.      Spanish  I  Continued.  I.,  II.     (4). 

Continuation  of  Spanish  I.  A  review  of  the  important  rules  of 
grammar,  especially  of  syntax,  reading  of  modern  Spanish  authors, 
dictation,  composition. 

Spanish  III.       Spanish  Correspondence.  I  or  II.     (3). 

This  course  embodies  the  general  technicalities  of  business  cor- 
respondence, the  translation  of  business  correspondence,  the  transla- 
tion of  Spanish  business  letters  into  English  and  the  translation  of 
dictated  business  letters  from  English  into  Spanish. 

Text:  Harrison:  "Spanish  Correspondence." 

Spanish  IV.     Spanish  Conversation.     I  or  II.     (3). 

Students  may  choose  Spanish  IV  instead  of  Spanish  III. 

Spanish  V.     Classical  Prose.     I  or  II.     (3). 

Selections  from  Cervantes,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha;  St.  There- 
sa, Life;  Ribadeneria,  Historia  del  Cisma  de  Inglaterra,  selections. 

Text:  Kelly:  "History  of  Spanish  Literature." 

Spanish  VI.       Classical  Poetry.  I  or  II.     (3). 

Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  poesias;  Romancero  general  (Duran);  Jorge 
Manriquo,  Coplas,  selections. 
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Spanish  VII.     Modern  Prose.  I  or  II.     (3). 

Luis  Coloma,  Jeromin,  Boy,  La  Reina  Martin;  Jose  Maria  Pereda, 
Penas  arriba,  Cuentos  y  novelas;  Saj,  Europa  salvaje;  Ferman  Cabal- 
lero,  La  Gavota,  Clemencia;  Valvuena,  Estudios  criticos. 

Spanish  VIII.     Modern  Poetry.  I  or  II.     (3). 

Selections  from  the  writing  of  Alberto  Risco,  Jose  Selgas,  Unuez 
de  Arce,  Zorilla. 

Spanish  IX.     Spanish  Drama  and  Oratory.     I  or  II.     (3). 

Classical  period;  selections  from  the  writings  of  Calderon  and 
Lope  de  Vega.  Modern  period:  Tamayo  y  Baus,  Los  hombres  de 
bien,  Lances  de  honor;  Nunez  de  Aroe,  El  haz  de  lena.  Oratory. 
Donoso  Cortes  and  Nocedal,  Discursos. 

MATHEMATICS. 

COURSE  I.— College  Algebra.  I.  (2) 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  foundations,  the  following  topics  are 
treated:  variables  and  functions,  linear  and  quadratic  equations, 
determinants,  logarithms,  undetermined  coefficients,  complex  num- 
bers, binomial  theorem,  theory  of  equations,  and  series.  For  Fresh- 
men. Prerequisite:  Entrance  Algebra,  one  and  one-half  units;  and 
Plane  Geometry. 

COURSE  II.— Plane  Trigonometry.  II.   (2) 

The  six  elementary  functions  for  acute  angles;  goniometry; 
solution  of  the  right  and  oblique  triangles;  graphs  of  the  functions 
and  solution  of  simple  trigonometric  equations. 

COURSES  III.-IV.— Algebra;   Trigonometry;   Analytic  Geometry.   I.- 
II.,  (3) 

A  course  in  unified  mathematics,  embracing  the  topics  of  Algebra 
and  Trigonometry  outlined  above,  and  the  elements  of  Analytic  Geom- 
etry. Open  to  Freshmen,  who  present  at  least  two  and  one-half 
units  for  entrance. 

*COURSE  V.— Spherical  Trigonometry.  I.  or  II.,  (2) 

The  right  spherical  triangle,  Napier's  rules,  formulas  and  methods 
for  the  solution  of  the  general  triangle.  Open  to  students  who  have 
had  Mathematics  2. 

*COURSE  VI.— Surveying.  I.  or  II.,  (3) 

The  theory,  use  and  adjustment  of  instruments;  methods  of 
computation  and  arrangement  of  data;  practical  field  work  and 
topographic  map-making. 


♦These  courses  will  not  be  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  unless 
at  least  Len  students  apply  for  a  course.  Individual  students  may  take  these  courses 
in  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 
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*COURSE  VII.— Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  I.  or  II.,   (3) 

Loci  and  their  equations.  The  straight  line;  the  circle;  the 
parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola;  transformation  of  co-ordinates; 
polar  co-ordinates.     Open  to  Sophomores  and  Juniors. 

*COURSE  VIII.— Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  I.  or  II.,  (3) 

An  introductory  treatment  of  the  point,  plane,  straight  line,  and 
surfaces  of  revolution.     Open  to  Sophomores  and  Juniors. 

*COURSE  IX.— Differential  Calculus.  I.  or  II.,   (3) 

Fundamental  notions  of  variables;  functions,  limits,  derivative 
and  differentials;  differentiation  of  the  ordinary  algebraic,  exponential 
and  trigonometric  functions  with  geometric  applications  to  maxima 
and  minima,  inflexions,  and  envelopes;  Taylor's  formula.  Open  to 
Sophomores  and  Juniors. 

*COURSE  X.— Integral  Calculus.  I.  or  II.  (3) 

The  nature  of  integration;  elementary  processes  and  integrals; 
geometric  applications  to  area,  length,  volume  and  surface;  multiple 
integrals;  use  of  infinite  series  in  integration;  introduction  to  differ- 
ential equations.     Open  to  Sophomores  and  Juniors. 

COURSE   XL— Methods   of  Teaching   Mathematics.   I.   or  II.,    (2) 

A  course  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  high-school  mathematics. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  8  and  9.  Will 
not  be  counted  towards  a  major. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

COURSE   I.— Dialectics.   I.;    (3) 

The  province  of  logic,  formal  and  material.  The  foundations  of 
logic.  The  principles  of  contradiction,  identity,  causation,  excluded 
middle.  Simple  apprehension;  modern  errors.  Universal  ideas.  Prop- 
ositions: their  nature  and  division.  Opposition  and  conversion.  Rea- 
soning.    The  syllogism  and  its  laws.     Induction:  Fallacies. 

COURSE  II.— First  Principles  of  Knowledge.     II.;   (3) 

The  nature  of  certitude;  kinds  and  degrees.  Truth.  Universal 
skepticism.  Cartesian  doubt.  Criterion  of  certitude;  objective  evi- 
dence. Trustworthiness  of  the  senses  and  intellectual  powers.  Ob- 
jectivity of  ideas.     Testimony  as  a  measure. 

COURSE  III.— General  Metaphysics.    I.;  (3) 

The  concept  of  being.  Essence  and  existence.  Possible  being. 
The  Positivist  school.  Transcendentalism.  Attributes  of  being:  uni- 
ty, truth,  goodness.  Substance  and  accident.  Personality.  Quality. 
Relation.  Principle  and  cause.  The  principle  of  causality.  Perfec- 
tion of  being.     Infinity.     Necessity,     Order  and  beauty. 
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COURSE  IV.— Cosmology.     II.;   (3) 

Creation.  Pantheism.  General  principles.  Ancient  and  mod- 
ern pantheists.  Purposes  and  perfection  of  the  universe.  Laws  of 
Nature.  Miracles.  Occult  powers.  Constitution  of  bodies.  Atomism. 
Dynamism.     Properties  of  matter.     Time  and  space. 

COURSE  V.— Psychology.  I.,  II.,   (3) 

Life.  Vegetative,  animal,  intellectual.  Organic  bodies  essen- 
tially different  from  inorganic.  Life.  Vital  principle,  distinct  from 
physical  and  chemical  forces.  Animals  sentient,  not  rational.  Instinct. 
Rational  life.    Essential  difference  between  sense  and  reason. 

The  Soul.  A  simple,  spiritual  substance.  False  theories  of  the 
Ego.  Monistic  theories.  Identity  of  the  principle  of  the  vegetative, 
sentient  and  rational  life  in  man.  Union  of  soul  and  body.  Occasion- 
alism. Scholastic  doctrine.  Locus  of  the  soul.  Localization  of  cere- 
bral functions.  Origin  of  the  soul.  Creationist  doctrine.  False 
theories.    Theory  of  Evolution. 

Origin  of  Ideas.  The  intellect  and  brain.  Universal  and  ab- 
stract concepts.  Innate  ideas.  Empiricism,  Ontologism,  Association- 
ism.  The  Schoolmen.  Attention.  Reflection.  The  Soul's  conscious- 
ness of  itself.  Sensation.  The  imagination.  Estimative  faculty. 
Sensuous  appetite  and  locomotion.  Voluntary,  automatic,  reflex, 
impulsive   movements.     Feeling. 

Rational  Appetency.  The  human  will.  Desire  and  volition. 
Spontaneous  and  deliberate  action.  Choice.  Self-control.  Free  will 
and  determination.     Fatalism.     The  emotions. 

COURSE  VI.— Child  Psychology.  I.  or  II.;  (2) 

The  Child  and  its  faculties.  Will-training.  Influences  that  bear 
on  the  will.  The  awakening  of  the  will.  The  will  and  the  intellect 
of  the  child.  The  will,  the  intellect  and  all-around  ideal.  Maladies 
of  the  will.  Moral  training  in  the  schools.  Religion  as  a  factor 
in  the  training  of  the  child. 

Education  of  the  sense  faculties,  the  imagination  and  the  memory 
of  the  child.  Development  of  attention,  judgment  and  reasoning  of 
the  child.  The  part  the  emotions  play  in  the  life  of  the  child.  Na- 
ture of  the  emotions  and  specific  consideration  of  the  important  types 
of  emotions. 

The  physiology  and  psychology  of  habit.  Importance  of  cultivating 
good  and  useful  habits  from  the  start.     The  will  and  habit. 

Means  of  training.  Formal  and  informal  instruction,  discipline 
and  example.    The  formation  of  character.    The  teacher  and  the  child. 

COURSE  VII.— Educational  Psychology.  I.  or  II.,  (4) 

A  study  of  established  psychological  processes  and  procedure; 
prevalent  errors  in  psychology  and  their  influence  on  recent  and  con- 
temporary educational  theory  and  practice;  physical  growth  and 
mental  development;  the  psychology  of  adolescence;  instinct,  heredity 
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and  individuality;  attention,  interest,  appreciation,  association,  mem- 
ory and  habit,  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of  education 
and  the  class  room.     Courses  5-6  prerequisite  and  essential. 

COURSE  VIII.— Experimental  Psychology.   I.   or   II.,    (3) 

A  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  sense-per- 
ception and  attention. 

COURSE  IX.— Business  Psychology.  I.  or  II.,  (3) 

A  course  in  practical  and  applied  psychology,  including  a  study 
of  the  nature  and  development  of  the  powers  and  mental  faculties 
which  make  for  personality  and  efficency.  The  course  includes  a 
study  of  the  sources  of  knowledge;  sense  perceptions  and  intellectual 
activities;  ideas,  judgments  and  reasoning;  memory,  imagination  and 
association  of  ideas;  interest,  attention  and  concentration.  The  course 
also  comprises  a  study  of  the  will  and  will-training;  self-control, 
initiative,  self-reliance,  self-respect,  cheerfulness,  politeness,  en- 
thusiasm, courage,  loyalty;  the  ideal  and  its  value;  personality. 

COURSE  X.— Social  Psychology.  I.,  or  II.,   (3) 

The  course  in  social  psychology  is  an  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  psychology  to  the  interpretation  of  social  phenomena,  a 
psychological  study  of  the  problems  of  human  interactions. 

The  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  role  of  fundamental  in- 
stinctive impulses,  emotions,  sympathy,  imitation,  mind  and  will, 
in  social  life.  It  takes  up  the  questions  of  co-ordination  and  co- 
operation, social  control  in  group  action,  forms  of  association,  the 
problem  of  social  order,  etc. 

COURSE  XL— Natural  Theology.  I.,  II.;   (1) 

The  Existence  of  God.  Methods  of  proof.  Ontologism.  Tra- 
ditionalism. Metaphysical,  Cosmological,  Moral  arguments.  Athe- 
ism. Agnosticism;  its  religious  and  moral  consequences.  The  Physical 
and  Metaphysical  Essence  of  God.  Infinite  perfection.  Unity  of 
God.  Pantheism.  Anthropomorphism.  Immortality,  Eternity  and 
Immensity  of  God.  The  Divine  Intellect  and  Knowledge.  The  Free 
Will  and  Omnipotence  of  God.  God  creating,  preserving,  concurring 
with  creatures.     Divine  Providence. 

COURSE  XII.— History  of  Ancient  Greek  Philosophy.  I.,  (3) 

In  ancient  Greek  philosophy  attention  is  directed  primarily  to  the 
teachings  of  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  to  the  systems  of 
Stoicism  and  Epicureanism.  Plotinus  is  taken  as  representative  of 
the  Alexandrian  movement;  and  St.  Augustine  is  studied  as  the 
most  conspicuous  example  of  the  early  Christian  philosopher.  This 
course  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures  and  recitations  and  the 
reading  of  representative  selections.  Turner's  History  of  Philosophy 
is  used  as  the  basis  of  lectures  and  recitations. 
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COURSE  XIII.— History  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Philosophy.  II.,  (3) 
In  the  study  of  mediaeval  philosophy  attention  is  centered  on  the 
origin  and  development  of  Scholastic  philosophy  and  on  the  system 
of  St.  Thomas  as  the  most  complete  synthesis  of  medieval  thought. 
In  the  division  of  modern  philosophy,  Descartes,  Locke,  Hume,  Kant, 
Hegel  and  Spencer  are  taken  for  special  study.  Among  present  day 
tendencies,  the  revival  of  Scholasticism  and  the  trend  towards  realism 
are  noticed.  De  Wulf's  Mediaeval  Philosophy  is  made  the  basis  of 
the  treatment  of  Scholastic  Philosophy  and  Turner's  History  of  Phil- 
osophy is  used  as  the  text  for  modern  systems.  Lectures,  recitations, 
readings  and  discussions. 

PHYSICS. 

COURSE  I. — Mechanics,  Hydrostatics  and  Properties  of  Bodies.,  I.;  (4) 
Sound:  A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  embodying  to  a  great 
extent  the  units  of  the  metric  system  in  measurements  with  verniers, 
Michometer  screw,  screw-guage,  comparator  and  cathetometer.  Ve- 
locity and  acceleration  of  falling  bodies.  Newton's  laws  of  motion; 
momentum  and  the  laws  of  energy;  the  lever,  screw,  wheel  and  axle 
and  pulley  as  used  in  simple  machinery.  The  pendulum  as  applied 
to  clocks  and  as  determining  the  force  of  gravity.  Pressure  exerted 
by  a  fluid;  density  of  liquids;  flotation.  Pascal's  law;  law  of  Archi- 
medes; methods  of  determining  specific  gravities;  hydrometers  and 
gauges.  Elasticity  of  liquids;  hydraulic  press;  pumps  and  syphons; 
steam  and  water  turbine,  etc.  Isotropic  bodies;  malleability  and 
ductility;  elasticity  of  volume,  rigidity;  elongation;  Young's  modu- 
lus; Hooke's  law;  bending  torsional  rigidity,  elastic  limit;  elastic 
fatigue,  etc. 

Wave  motion,  and  water  waves  in  their  analogy  to  sound  waves; 
velocity  of  sound  in  air;  law  of  velocity  of  sound  propagation;  qual- 
ity of  sounds;  musical  scale;  interference  of  sound  waves;  vibrations 
of  strings;  resonators;  audition;  consonance  and  dissonance;  produc- 
tion of  vocal  sounds,  etc. 

Two  lectures,  one  quiz,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period. 

COURSE  II.— Light,  Heat  and  Electricity  II.;    (4) 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the  reflection  and  refraction 
of  light  lenses  and  their  uses;  microscope;  telescope.  Photometry; 
velocity  of  light;  dispersion;  interference;  color  sensation;  polariza- 
tion, etc. 

Thermometers  and  the  laws  of  heat  expansion  in  gases  and 
liquids;  expansion  of  metals;  the  law  of  Charles;  absolute  zero. 

Calorimetry;  melting  and  boiling  points;  latent  heat  of  fusion; 
determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat;  work  done  by  a 
gas  during  expansion;  steam  pressure,  superheated  steam;  steam  and 
gas  engines. 
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The  object  of  the  course  in  Electricity  is  to  familiarize  the  stu- 
dent with  first  principles  in  the  heating,  lighting,  electrolytic  and 
magnetic  effects  of  currents.  Batteries  of  various  types,  storage  cells, 
spark  coils,  magnetos,  dynamos  and  motors,  telephone  apparatus, 
galvanometers,  voltmeters  and  ammeters  are  placed  at  his  disposal 
for  study  and  experiment. 

Two  lectures,  one  quiz,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period. 

COURSE  III.— Advanced  Physics,  I  and  II,  (8)  Prerequisite  Courses 
I  and  II.  A  more  mathematical  treatment  of  Mechanics,  Molecular 
Physics,  Light  and  Heat.  Must  be  receded  or  accompanied  by  a 
course  in  Calculus. 

Two  lectures,  one  quiz,  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

COURSE  IV.— Advanced  Physics  I  and  II,  (8)  Prerequisite  Courses  I 
and    II.      Electricity    and    Magnetism,    Radioactivity,    the    Electron 
Theory.     Must  be  receded  or  accompanied  by  a  course  in  Calculus. 
Two  lectures,  one  quiz,  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

COURSE  V.— I  or  II.  (4).  Electric  Oscillations  and  Electro-Magnetic 
Waves,  Radio  Communication. 

Two  lectures,  one  quiz,  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

COURSE  I.— Composition.  I.,  II.;  (3).     (Cf.  English  IV.) 

Open  to  all  students  except  Freshmen.  Textbook,  lectures,  study 
of  orations  and  arguments,  exercises  in  the  composition  of  speeches 
and  in  the  preparation  of  briefs. 

COURSE    II.— Principles   of  Vocal   Expression.   I.,   II.;    (1) 

Practical  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  effective  speaking. 
Instruction  on  the  management  of  the  breath;  methods  of  acquiring 
clear  articulation;  correct  and  refined  pronunciation;  direct,  con- 
versational and  natural  speaking;  inflection;  qualities  of  voice  and 
their  use;  purity,  range  and  flexibility  of  tone.  Individual  criticism 
and  conference  with  the  instructor. 

COURSE  III.— Gesture  and  Technique  of  Action.  I.,  II.;   (1) 

The  study  of  poise;  posture,  movement  and  gesture;  spontaneity 
of  expression;  correction  of  mannerisms;  power  and  pathos;  ease, 
grace  and  effectiveness  of  delivery.  Class  exercises,  criticism  and 
conferences. 

COURSE  IV.— Practical  Oratory  and  Debating.  I.,  II.;  (1) 

This  course  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  college.  Its  aim  is  to 
afford  special  training  in  public  speaking.  To  this  end  strict  par- 
liamentary practice  is  followed  throughout.     The  literary  and  orator- 
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ical  exercises  include  declamations  and  elocutionary  reading;  crit- 
icism and  discussion  of  interpretation  and  delivery;  the  composition 
and  reading  of  short  stories,  poems  and  essays;  orations  illustrative 
of  rhetorical  principles;  extemporaneous  speaking;  the  knowledge  and 
application  of  parliamentary  law;  debates. 

SOCIAL    SCIENCES. 

ECONOMICS. 
COURSE  I.— Business  Economics.  I.,  II.;   (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  practical  working  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  underlying  principles  of  modern  business.  Begin- 
ning with  a  characterization  of  modern  industrial  organization,  the 
student  is  led  to  an  analysis  of  the  problems  of  production,  including 
trusts  and  industrial  combinations,  value  as  it  arises  in  the  exchange 
of  goods,  human  wants  and  their  satisfaction  in  comsumption. 

Among  other  subjects  the  second  half  of  the  year  will  include 
money,  credit  and  banking,  international  trade  and  protection,  dis- 
tribution of  proceeds  to  rent,  wages,  interest  and  profits. 

COURSE  II.— Economic  Resources.     I.;    (3) 

Geography  of  production;  a  study  of  geographical  conditions  and 
their  influence  on  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  man; 
a  descriptive  study  of  the  leading  American  industries;  discussion  of 
the  products  of  the  farm,  forests,  mines,  quarries,  etc. 

COURSE  III.— Economic  History  of  the  United  States.     II.;   (3) 

The  development  of  colonial  institutions;  the  public  land  problems; 
agricultural  development;  growth  of  slavery;  internal  improvement; 
finance;  development  of  banking;  combinations  of  labor  and  capital; 
growth  of  transportation  facilities;  natural  resources;  large-scale 
manufacturing;  commercial  expansion;  education  and  the  general 
social  life. 

COURSE  IV.— Domestic  Trade.     I.,  or  II.;    (3) 

A  course  in  commercial  organization  in  domestic  trade.  Survey 
of  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States;  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts; commerce  in  raw  materials  and  manufactures;  functions  of  the 
middleman  and  retailer  and  their  relation  to  the  manufacturer  and 
consumer;  co-operative  buying  and  selling;  manufacturer's  market- 
ing problems;  development  of  trade  marks  and  private  brands;  price 
maintenance. 

COURSE  V.— Foreign  Trade.     1.,  or  II.;    (2) 

A  course  in  commercial  organization  in  foreign  trade.  A  survey 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States;  a  study  of  the  opportunities 
for  foreign  trade;  a  detailed  examination  of  the  facilities  and  methods 
used  in  conducting  import  and  export  trade  and  of  the  activity  of 
the  Government  in  promoting  such  trade. 
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EDUCATION. 
COURSE  I.— Philosophy  of  Education.  I.  or  II.,  (3) 

The  principles  underlying  all  Christian  education,  and  the  rela- 
tive values  of  different  educational  agencies  and  curricula  when  tested 
by  these  principles.  Lectures,  discussions,  required  reading  and  reports. 

COURSE   II.— General  Psychology.    (Philosophy  V.)    I.,  II.;    (3) 

COURSE  III.— Educational  Psychology.  (Philosophy  VII.)  I.  or  II.,  (4) 

COURSE    IV. — History    of   Ancient    and    Medieval    Education.    I.    or 
II.,  (2) 

The  development  of  educational  ideals,  systems,  institutions  and 
methods  of  early  times,  through  Jewish,  Greek,  Roman  and  early 
Christian  civilization,  down  to  the  Renaissance. 

COURSE  V.— History  of  Modern  Education.  I.  or  II.,  (2) 

The  Renaissance  and  humanistic  studies;  effects  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; Catholic  reaction;  the  Jesuits  and  higher  education,  a  survey 
of  systems,  movements  and  tendencies  in  educational  ideals  and 
methods  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries;  recent  and  contemporary  educational  thought  and  tendencies 
in  England,  France  and  Germany,  and  especially  in  the  United  States. 
Lectures,  readings  and  investigations  of  special  problems. 

COURSE  VI.— School   Management.   I.   or  IL,    (3) 

The  meaning  and  aim  of  the  educative  process  and  the  function 
of  this  aim  in  class-room  organization  and  control;  motivation  of 
school  work;  routine  procedure;  grading  and  promoting;  the  real 
function  and  character  of  the  curriculum;  assignments,  study  and 
recitations;  the  effective  measurements  of  school  processes  and  prod- 
ucts; the  influence  of  personality  upon  the  professional  effectiveness 
of  the  teacher;  professional  ethics. 

COURSE  VII.— High  School  Administration.  I.  or  IL,  (3) 

An  investigation  of  the  problems,  aim,  organization  and  procedure 
in  the  administration  and  supervision  of  secondary  schools,  public 
and  private;  the  relationship  of  superintendent,  principal,  teachers, 
parents  and  pupils;  certification  of  teachers,  rating  of  teachers  and 
teaching  efficiency;  school  surveys,  standardizing  agencies,  processes 
and  progress;  school  construction,  equipment  and  control. 
COURSE  VIIL— Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  I.  or  IL,  (3) 

The  development  of  secondary  education  in  America  and  in  other 
countries;  its  relations  to  elementary  and  higher  education;  program 
of  studies,  citeria  of  subject  values;  history,  purposes,  organization 
and  methods  of  the  Junior  high  school;  vocational  and  industrial  ed- 
ucation; organization  and  reconstruction  of  curricula  with  reference 
to  the  various  needs  of  typical  communities  and  present  day  life; 
.',oks  and  apparatus;  the  psychology  of  high  school  subjects. 
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COURSE  IX.— Observation  of  Expert  Teaching.  I.,  (1) 

A  systematic  observation  of  classes  taught  in  Marquette  Acad- 
emy and  a  written  report  of  such  observations  as  outlined  by  the 
head  of  the  department. 

COURSE  X.— Practical  Work  in  Teaching.  II.,   (2) 

During  the  second  semester  each  student  will  prepare  thirty 
recitations  and  teach  them  in  Marquette  Academy  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  critic  teacher. 

ETHICS. 

COURSE  I.— Ethics.  I.,  II.;   (3) 

General  Ethics.  Nature,  object,  necessity  of  Ethics.  Funda- 
mental principles.  False  theories.  The  ultimate  end  of  man.  Use 
of  the  present  life.  Human  acts.  Merit  and  accountability.  Virtue 
and  Vice.  Nature  of  morality.  Standards  of  morality.  Hedonism 
and  Utilitarianism.  The  moral  sense.  Kantian  and  Hegelian  moral- 
ity. Determinants  of  morality.  Law.  The  Eternal  Law.  The  Na- 
tural Law;  its  properties  and  sanction.  Origin  of  moral  obligation. 
False  theories.     Conscience. 

Special  Ethics.  Right  and  duties.  Worship  of  God.  Obliga- 
tions of  accepting  Divine  Revelation.  Rationalism.  Indifferentism. 
Suicide.      Self-defense.      Homicide.      Lying    and    mental    reservation. 

Right  of  ownership.  Communism.  Socialism.  Single  Tax. 
Modes  of  acquiring  property.  Contracts,  Relations  of  Capital  and 
Labor.     Employers'  Unions.     Trade  Unions.     Strikes. 

Society  in  general.  The  family.  Divine  institution,  unity  and 
indissolubility  of  marriage.  Parental  authority.  Education.  Civil 
society:  its  nature,  end  and  origin.  False  theories.  Forms  of  civil 
government.  Citizenship.  Universal  suffrage.  Functions  of  civil 
government;  legislative,  judiciary,  executive.  Taxation.  Death  pen- 
alty.    Freedom  of  worship.     Freedom  of  the  press. 

International  law.  Foundations  of  international  law.  Mutual 
relations  of  nations.  Right  of  commerce.  Intervention.  Rights  of 
neutrals.     War  and  arbitration. 

COURSE  II.— Business  Ethics  I.  or  II.,  (3) 

A  brief  explanation  of  general  principles.  An  extended  discussion 
of  the  application  of  these  principles  to  business  problems. 

HISTORY. 

COURSE  I.— Western  Europe  from  the  Renaissance  to  1815.  I.   (3) 

COURSE  II.— Western  Europe   Since  1815.  II.   (3) 

Courses  I.  and  II.  are  courses  of  general  cultural  value. 
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COURSE  III.— English  History  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth  (1603). 
L,  (3) 

The  fusion  of  Saxon  and  Norman  elements  and  the  gradual  ad- 
vance towards  national  consciousness  with  special  reference  to  the 
growth  of  political  and  social  institutions;  the  jury  system,  the  com- 
mon law;  the  great  charters  and  the  rise  of  representative  govern- 
ment; Tudor  despotism  and  the  significance  in  English  history  of 
Elizabeth's  reign. 

With  England  (800-1500)  taken  as  a  vertical  section  of  the 
mediaeval  world,  the  civilization  of  which  was  homogeneous  to  a 
marked  degree  in  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  and  with  the 
more  important  events  and  movements  of  Middle  Ages  grouped 
around  England  as  one  of  the  chief  participants  therein  this  course 
becomes  similar  in  scope  to  a  general  course  in  mediaeval  history. 

COURSE  IV.— English  History  From  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  II.,  (3) 
The  Stuarts  and  the  great  struggle  for  popular  and  constitutional 
rights;  the  cabinet  system  of  government  and  the  rise  of  political 
parties;  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  buliding  of  the  British 
Empire;  the  spread  of  democratic  ideas,  the  British  Empire  today 
and  the  problems  before  it. 

COURSE  V. — American  History  to  the  Reconstruction  Period.  I.,  (3) 
This  course,  with  the  following,  aims  to  bring  into  relief  the  out- 
standing influences  that  have  shaped  the  history  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Colonial  Period  to  our  own,  stressing  for  this  pur- 
pose topics  of  import  for  the  social,  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment of  the  nation. 

COURSE  VI. — American  History  Since  the  Reconstruction  Period. 
IL,   (3) 

Supplementary  to  Course  5,  with  similar  aims  and  methods  of 
instruction.  Bears  in  its  later  phases  on  conditions  and  circumstances 
that  led  to  America's  participation  in  the  Great  War,  with  the  result- 
ing stimulus  to  a  clearer  national  consciousness  of  the  significance 
and  value  of  American  citizenship. 

COURSE  VII.— Ecclesiastical  History.  I.  or  IL,  (3) 

Origin  and  early  expansion  of  Christianity;  persecutions;  heresies; 
Councils;  mediaeval  union  of  Church  and  State;  foreign  missions, 
medevial  and  modern;  disruption  of  Christian  unity  in  the  sixteen^1 
century;  the  papacy  and  the  popes.  The  course  aims  to  show  in 
sequence  the  reverses  and  vicissitudes  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of 
Chriit. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

COURSE  I.— Social  History.  I.  or  IL,  (3) 

A  survey  of  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern  social  movements. 
Social  value  of  Mosaic  laws  and  Christian  practice  with  special  em- 
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phasis  on  industrial  democracy.  A  review  of  modern  reforms,  factory 
legislation,  workingmen's  compensation,  social  insurance,  profit  shar-1 
ing  and  industrial  co-operation.  The  Church  in  modern  social  prob- 
lems. 

COURSE  II.— General  Sociology.  I.,  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  social  problems  and 
their  relation  to  the  family  and  the  individual.  A  study  of  natural 
resources,  population,  immigration,  labor  organization,  woman  and 
child  labor.  Also  problems  of  poverty,  crime,  housing,  with  a  survey 
of  preventive  work  relating  to  the  poor,  defectives  and  delinquents. 

COURSE  III.— Social  Ethics.  II.,   (3) 

An  application  of  Christian  ethics  to  economic  and  social  phenom- 
ena. The  origin  and  development  of  the  family,  marriage,  and  the 
social  order.  The  ethics  of  property,  liberalism,  socialism  and  com- 
munism; capital  and  labor  combines,  strikes,  lockouts  and  boycotts; 
public  ownership  and  control;  monopolies  and  modern  finance;  public 
health,  control  of  education,  traffic,  etc. 

COURSE  IV.— Organized  Charity.  I.  or  II.,  (3) 

A  study  of  conditions  affecting  the  family  and  community. 
Social  treatment  and  application  in  the  case  of  dependents  and  de- 
linquents. The  purposes  and  methods  of  investigation,  diagnosis  and 
treatment  studied  by  means  of  selected  cases.  Co-operation  of  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  is  studied,  and  inspection  visits  made  to  im- 
portant institutions. 
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HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 

The  college  of  dentistry  was  opened  to  students  on  September  26, 
1894.  At  that  time,  it  was  conducted  as  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
Milwaukee  Medical  College.  In  1907  the  colleges  of  dentistry,  phar- 
macy, and  medicine,  affiliated  with  Marquette  College,  and  Marquette 
University  was  formed.  The  university  soon  after  added  the  depart- 
ments of  engineering,  law,  journalism,  music,  and  business  admin- 
istration. In  1912,  following  the  complete  reorganization  of  the 
college  of  medicine,  the  college  of  dentistry,  which  had  up  to  this 
time  been  an  affiliated  portion  of  the  university,  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  university.  The  Dental  Department  of  the  Wisconsin 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  absorbed  at  this  time. 

The  university  recently  purchased  two  square  blocks  in  the  heart 
of  Milwaukee  on  Grand  Avenue  near  Sixteenth  Street.  On  this  tract 
a  new  dental  building,  as  well  as  a  gymnasium  are  in  process  of 
erection  and  other  necessary  buildings  will  be  added  in  the  near 
future. 

Marquette  University  is  the  second  largest  institution  for  higher 
education  in  Wisconsin.  It  has  an  enrollment  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  students,  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  are  studying 
dentistry. 

RATING  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  college  is  designated  as  a  Class  A  Dental  School  by  the  Dental 
Educational  Council  of  America. 
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FACULTY 

Rev.  Herbert  C.  Noonan,  S.  J President  of  the  University 

Henry  L.  Banzhaf,  B.  S.,  D.  D.  S.,  F.  A.  C.  D. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Dentistry 
Robert  G.  Haukohl,  A.B Registrar  of  the  College  of  Dentistry 


Only  those  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Marquette  University 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  dental  students  are 
included  in  this  list.  The  mailing  address  of  each  professor  is  200 
Ninth  street,  Milwaukee. 


Rev.  Herbert  C.  Noonan,  S.  J.  Lecturer  on  Ethics. 

Henry  L.  Banzhaf,  B.  S.,  D.  D.  S.,  F.  A.  C.  D. 

Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
Andrew  J.  Kuhnmuench,  D.  D.  S. 

Professor  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 
George  H.  Carter,  D.  D.  S.  Director  of  the  Dental  Infirmary. 

Matthew  N.  Federspiel,  B.  S.,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S. 

Professor  of  Oral  Surgery. 
Hart  J.  Goslee,  B.  S.,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 
Otto  G.  Krause,  D.  D.  S.  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

Arthur  A.  Jennings,  D.  D.  S.  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

Hugh  C.  Russell,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

Daniel  Hopkinson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 
Daniel  M.   Loughlin,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Maximillian  A.   Bussewitz,   M.   A.,   M.   D.,   Professor   of   Physiology. 
William  Hopkinson,  D.  D.  S.  Professor  of  Histology. 

Frederick  C.  Mayer,  Ph.  C,  B.  S. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 
Raymond  J.  Wenker,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Orthodontia. 
William  J.  H.  Benson,  D.  D.  S.  Professor  of  Dental  Anatomy. 

Rev.  John  B.  Kremer,  S.  J.  Professor  of  Physics. 

Harry  G.  Morton,  D.  D.  S.  Professor  of  Preventive  Dentistry. 

Arthur  F.  Rheineck,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Histology  and  Bacteriology. 
LeGrand  M.  Cox.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

Assistant  Director  of  the  Dental  Infirmary. 
Charles  T.  Rosenbaum,  D.  D.  S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
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George  W.  Wilson,  D.  D.  S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
Gerald  Savage,  M.  D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

William  H.  Atwood,  M.  A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

John  Giesen,  M.  A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

Robert   G.   Haukohl,   A.   B.  Assistant   Professor   of   English. 

Frnest  F.  Wallner,  B.  S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica. 
Roy  S.  Hopkinson,  D.  D.  S.,  Instructor  in  Anesthesia  and  Exodontia. 
Henry  J.  Luehring,  D.  D.  S. 

Instructor  in  Dental  Histology  and  Embryology. 
William   H.   Reuter,   D.   D.   S. 

Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 
Arno  C.  Gauerke,  D.  D.  S.  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry. 

Arthur  C.  Rhode,  B.  S.,  D.  D.  S.  Instructor  in  Orthodontia. 

William    H.    Bennett,    LL.    B.,    Instructor    in    Dental    Jurisprudence. 
James  C.  Mortonson,  D.  D.  S.  Instructor  in  Gold  Inlay  Work. 

Mort  H.  Mortonson,  D.  D.  S.  Instructor  in  Gold  Inlay  Work. 

George  A.  Scarcliff,  B.   S.,  M.  E.  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

Rev.  George  A.  Deglman,  S.  J.,  Ph.  D. 

Instructor  in  Applied   Psychology. 


William  H.  Strass,  M.  D. 
Adelbert  J.  Noetzel,  D.  D.  S. 
Clarence  F.  McDonald,  A.  B. 


Instructor  in  Histology. 

Instructor  in  Dental  Anatomy. 

Instructor  in  English. 


Wilfred  L.  Seng,  B.  S.,  D.  D.  S.,  Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 
Timothy  W.  O'Donovan,  A.  B.,  M.  D.  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 


Edward  L.  Theuringer,  M.  D. 
Dexter  Witte,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 
Oscar  Wagonner,  B.  S. 
Joseph  A.   Purtell,   M.   D. 
Edward  Miller,  D.  D.  S. 
Robert  Braun,  M.  D. 
Charles  0.  Leidgen,  D.  D.  S. 
Harry  D.  Leviash,  D.  D.  S. 
John  J.  Maciosek,  D.  D.  S. 
John  V.  Sengpiel,  D.  D.  S. 
John  E.  Watt,  D.  D.  S. 
Alvin  J.  Brah,  M.  D. 
Alphona  C.  Albert,  D.  D.  S. 
Arthur  Sandner.  D.  D.  S. 


Instructor  in  Pathology. 

Instructor  in  Principles  of  Surgery. 

Instructor  in  Radiology. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Diagnosis. 

Instructor  in  Infirmary. 

Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

Infirmary  Instructor. 

Infirmary  Instructor. 

Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry. 

Infirmary  Instructor. 

Instructor  in  Physiology. 

Infirmary  Instructor. 

Instructor  in  Preventive  Dentistry. 


Edward  C.  Voelker,  D.  D.  S. 

Instructor  in  Dental  Histology  and  Embryology. 
Walter  A.  Kelly,  D.  I).  S,  Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 
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ASSISTING    STAFF. 

Laura  Ambelang.  Radiographic  Technician. 

Selma  Gauerke.  Infirmary  Clerk. 

Anna  Habermann,  R.  N.  Exodontia  Nurse. 

Bessie  Kittleson,  R.  N.  Surgical  Nurse. 
Blanche  St.  Louis.                                       Infirmary  Sterilizer  Attendant. 

Lane  Newberry.  Assistant  in  Biology. 

Henry  L.  Klingbeil.  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Bernard  Madden.  Assistant  in  English. 

Frances  Knoblauch,  R.  N.  Anesthetist. 

Rosella  Sullivan,  R.  N.  Surgical  Nurse. 

Grace   Greenwood,   R.   N.  Pathological   Technician. 

Ella   Hagan.  Librarian. 

FACULTY  COMMITTEES. 

Student  Affairs — Drs.  Carter  and  Jennings,  Prof  Haukohl. 
Library  and  Museum — Drs.  Kuhnmuench  and  Laughlin,  Prof  Mayer. 
Course  of  Study — Drs.  W.  Hopkinson,  Bussewitz  and  Wilson. 
Post-Graduate  Instruction — Drs.  Federspiel,  Krause  and  Morton. 
Extension   Courses — Prof.   Atwood,  Drs.   R.   Hopkinson   and   Wenker. 
Post-Graduate   Scholarships — The   Dean,  the   Registrar,   and   a  third 
member  to  be  chosen  just  before  the   Committee  functions. 


The  Dean  is  a  member  ex-officio  of  all  committees. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

See  chapter  on  entrance  requirements. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  is  conferred  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  a  four  year  course  of  study,  each  year  to  consist  of  thirty- 
two  weeks,  and  each  week  to  consist  of  six  days  of  school  work.  The 
candidate  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  must  possess  a  good 
moral  character.  He  must  have  passed  in  all  branches  of  the  cur- 
riculum. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE. 

Students  who  present  a  sufficient  number  of  credits  from  a  stand- 
ard college,  normal  school,  or  university  may,  by  taking  a  number  of 
courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  qualify  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  addition  to  the  degree  in  dentistry.  Such 
students  should  consult  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  before  the  end  of  the  Freshman  year. 
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LENGTH  OF  COURSE. 

The  course  is  four  years  long.  No  summer  courses  are  given  in 
which  students  who  have  never  attended  a  dental  college  before  are 
eligible.  Certain  summer  courses  are  open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 
It  is  not  possible  to  shorten  the  dental  course  to  less  than  four  years 
by  attendance  at  the  summer  sessions. 

LIMITATIONS. 

All  statements  made  in  this  announcement  relate  exclusively  to 
the  year  ending  June  1922,  and  are  applicable  to  all  students  without 
regard  to  date  of  matriculation.  The  school  reserves  the  right  to 
make  any  changes  in  the  faculty,  text  books,  equipment,  and  course 
of  instruction  that  it  may  deem  expedient. 

FEES. 

See  chapter  on  fees. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
First  Year. 

Hours  per  Week 

Di-  Lab- 

dactic     oratory 

Chem.  l-2d  Inorg.  Chem.  and 

Metallurgy    3  4 

Biology  ld-2d  2  4 

Biol.  3d.  Comp.  Dent.  Anatomy, 

(Sem.   1)    1  0 

Op.  Dent.  1.  Dental  Anatomy,  (Sem.  1),     1  2 

Op.  Dent.  2.  Dental  Anatomy,  (Sem.  2),     1  4 

Draw.  Id.  Technical  Drawing,  (Sem.  1),    0  3 

Prosthetic  Technic  1-2 1  6 

English  ld-2d 3  0 

♦Physics   ld-2d 2  0 

*  Students  who  do  not  present  high  school 
physics  for  admission  must  take  32  hours 
more  instruction  in  physics. 


Hours 
Di- 
dactic 

per  Year 
Lab- 
oratory 

Total 
hours 

96 

128 

224 

64 

128 

192 

16 

0 

16 

16 

32 

16 

64 

128 

0 

48 

48 

32 

192 

224 

96 

0 

96 

64 

0 

64 

400       592         992 


Second    Year. 

Prosthetic  Technic   3-4    1 

Anatomy   1-2    4 

Histology  1-2   2 

Physiology    1-2    3 

Bacteriology  1-2 2 

Chem.  3-4.  Org.  and  Physiol.  Chem.   ...  2 

Op.  Dent.  3-4  Operative  Technics 1 


Third  Year. 

Preventive  Dentistry  1.   (Sem.   1)    1 

Preventive  Dentistry  2.  (Sem.  2)    0 

Infirmary  Practice,   1-2, 

Practice  in  Preventive,  Operative 

and  Prosthetic   Dentistry   0 

Surgery  1.  (Sem.  2)   1 

Pros.  Dent.  5-6.  Crown  and  Bridge 1 

Physical  Diagnosis  and  Principles 

of  Medicine  1.   (Sem.  2)    1 

Anesthesia  1.   (Sem.  1)    , 1 

Applied  Psychology  Id.   (Sem.  2)    1 


6 

32 

192 

224 

5 

128 

160 

288 

2 

64 

64 

128 

1 

96 

32 

128 

2 

64 

64 

128 

2 

64 

64 

128 

6 

32 

192 

224 





480       768       1248 


0 

16 

0 

32 

0 

32 

48 

13 

0 

416 

416 

0 

16 

0 

16 

7 

32 

224 

256 

0 

16 

0 

16 

1 

16 

16 

32 

0 

16 

0 

16 

*Average. 
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Third   Year — Continued. 

Hours  per  Week    Hours  per  Year    Total 
Di-  Lab-  Di-       Lab-       hours 

dactic     oratory     dactic     oratory 

Radiology   1.    (Sem.  2)    1  1  16  16  32 

General  and  Dental  Pathology  1-2 1  2  32  64  96 

Operative  Dentistry  5-6   1  0  32  0  32 

Materia  Medica   1-2    2  1  64  32  96 

Orthodontia    1-2    1  1  32  32  64 

Histology  3-4 — Dental  Histology 

and  Embryology   1  1  32  32  64 


320  864  1184 

Fourth   Year. 

Infirmary  Practice,  3-4. 

Practice  in  Preventive,  Operative, 

and  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Radiology, 

Orthodontia,  Dental  Pathology,  and 

Exodontia    0  30  0  960  960 

Preventive  Dentistry  3.   (Sem.  1)    1  1  16  16  32 

Preventive  Dentistry  4.   (Sem.  2)    0  2  0  32  32 

Pathology  3-4.  Dental  Pathology 

and   Therapeutics    2  0  64  0  64 

Economics  and  Ethics  1.   (Sem.  2)    1  0  16  0  16 

History  of  Dentistry.  1.  (Sem.  1)    8  0  8 

Prosthetic   Dentistry   7-8    1  0  32  0  32 

Operative  Dentistry  7-8  1  0  32  0  32 

Surgery  2-3.  Oral  Surgery 1  2  32  64  96 

Surgery  4.  Exodontia.  (Sem.  1)    1  1  16  16  32 

Orthodontia  3-4   1  0  32  0  32 

Dental  Jurisprudence  1.     Sem.  1)    1  0  16  0  16 

English  3-4.  Seminar 1  0  32  0  32 

296  1088  1384 

Total  for  four  years 4808 


Average. 
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TABULAR  REVIEW  OF  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
Arranged  in  Related  Groups. 

Hours. 

Inorganic  chemistry  and  metallurgy   224 

Organic   and   physiological   chemistry    123 

Physics     64 

Group   total    416 

Anatomy    288 

Histology   and   embryology    192 

Biology    192 

Comparative   dental   anatomy    16 

Group  total 688 

Physiology 128 

Materia  Medica    96 

Group   total 224 

Bacteriology    128 

General  pathology 80 

Dental  pathology 80 

Preventive  Dentistry    112 

Physical  diagnosis  and  principles  of  medicine 16 

Group  total  416 

Dental  anatomy 128 

Operative  technics    192 

Operative   dentistry 96 

Group  total 416 

Prosthetic  technics    448 

Crown  and  bridge  technics 224 

Prosthetic  dentistry    64 

Group  total  736 

Principles  of  surgery 16 

Oral  surgery  and  oral  surgery  clinic 96 

Exodontia    32 

Anesthesia     32 

Radiology    32 

Group  total  , . .  ,208 
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Orthodontia  and  orthodontia  technic   96 

Group  total 96 

Jurisprudence   16 

Economics  and  ethics  16 

History  of  dentistry 8 

English 96 

Seminar   32 

Technical  drawing 48 

Applied  psychology 16 

Group  total 232 

Infirmary  practice 1376 

Group   total 1376 

Total  for  entire  course 4808 

CHEMISTRY— PHYSICS. 

Chemistry    l-2d. — Inorganic    Chemistry    and    Metallurgy. — Freshman 
Year. 

A  study  of  the  elements,  their  compounds,  characteristics  and 
properties.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  compounds,  such  as 
alloys,  cements,  and  amalgams,  and  to  the  metals,  such  as  gold, 
platinum,  and  aluminum,  that  are  employed  in  the  practice  of  dentistry. 

Chemistry    3-4. — Organic    and    Physiological    Chemistry. — Sophomore 
Year. 

A  study  of  organic  chemistry.  Physiological  chemistry  is  given 
special  attention  in  the  laboratory. 

Physics  Id. -2d. — Freshman  Year. 

A  lecture  course  in  mechanics,  heat,  and  electricity. 

ANATOMY. 

Human  Anatomy  1-2. — Sophomore  Year. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  entire  human  body  by 
means  of  lectures  and  dissection. 

Histology  1-2. — General  Histology. — Sophomore  Year. 

A  study  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  body  tissues. 

Histology  3-4. — Dental  Histology  and  Embryology. — Junior  Year. 

The  tissues  of  the  teeth  and  oral  cavity  are  made  the  subject 
of  detailed  study. 
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Biology  Id.  2d. — Freshman  Year. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  living  things  as  illus- 
trated by  the  animal  forms  selected  for  laboratory  study. 

Biology  3d. — Comparative  Dental  Anatomy. — Freshman  Year. 

A  brief  course  in  which  the  various  types  of  tooth  forms  are 
studied. 

PHYSIOLOGY— MATERIA  MEDICA. 

Physiology  1-2. — Sophomore  Year. 

The  functions  of  the  body  structures,  their  composition,  operation, 
and  their  inter-relations. 

Materia  Medica  1-2. — Junior  Year. 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  in  the  classification,  compounding, 
composition,  properties,  and  action  of  drugs  and  medicines. 

PATHOLOGY,  BACTERIOLOGY,  PREVENTIVE  DENTISTRY. 

Pathology  1-2. — General  and  Dental  Pathology. — Junior  Year. 

A  study  of  diseased  conditions  in  body  tissues  illustrated  by 
gross  and  microscopical  specimens. 

Pathology  3-4. — Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. — Senior  Year. 

A  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  associated  parts 
together  with  a  study  of  the  treatment  for  such  diseases. 

Bacteriology  1-2. — Sophomore  Year. 

A  study  of  the  morphology  and  biology  of  bacteria,  laboratory 
methods,  sterilization,  disinfection,  antisepsis,  asepsis,  animal  inocula- 
tion, vaccines,  and  bacteriological  investigation. 

Preventive  Dentistry  1-2. — Junior  Year. 

This  course  treats  of  the  health  of  the  mouth  and  its  preservation. 

Preventive  Dentistry  3-4. — Senior  Year. 

A  continuation  of  course  1-2. 

Physical  Diagnosis  and  Principles  of  Medicine. — Junior  Year. 

Physical  diagnosis,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  administration 
of  anaesthetics,  is  considered. 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY. 
Operative  Dentistry  1-2. — Dental  Anatomy. — Freshman  Year. 

A  course  in  the  structure,  development,  characteristics,  arrange- 
ment, and  nomenclature  of  teeth. 

Operative  Dentistry  3-4. — Operative  Technics. — Sophomore  Year. 

A  course  in  cavity  preparation,  filling  materials,  and  the  use 
of  dental  instruments. 
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Operative  Dentistry  5-6. — Junior  Year. 

A  lecture  course  in  the  principles  of  operative  dentistry  in  con- 
junction with  work  upon  the  patient  in  the  infirmary. 

Operative  Dentistry  7-8. — Senior  Year. 

A  lecture  course  that  supplements  and  elaborates  upon  the  lecture 
course  in  the  junior  year. 

PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY. 
Prosthetic  Dentistry   1-2. — Prosthetic  Technic. — Freshman  Year. 

A  laboratory  course  in  the  making  of  various  types  of  artificial 
dentures. 

Prosthetic  Dentistry  3-4. — Prosthetic  Technic. — Sophomore  Year. 

An  elaboration  and  extension  of  the  course  of  the  freshman  year. 

Prosthetic  Dentistry  5-6. — Crown  and  Bridge  Technic. — Junior  Year. 

A  course  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  crown  and  bridge  work. 
This  course  is  carried  on  in  part  in  conjunction  with  the  work  in  the 
dental  infirmary. 

Prosthetic  Dentistry  7-8. — Senior  Year. 

In  conjunction  with  the  work  in  the  infirmary,  an  advanced  course 
in  the  construction  of  artificial  dentures,  crown  and  bridge  work,  and 
mechanical  dentistry  is  given. 

ORAL  SURGERY— RADIOLOGY. 

Oral  Surgery  1. — Principles  of  Surgery. — Junior  Year. 

A  lecture  course  in  the  principles  of  surgery. 

Oral  Surgery  2-3. — Senior  Year. 

Injuries,  abnormalities,  and  surgical  diseases  of  the  mouth,  jaw, 
face,  and  associate  parts,  illustrated  by  clinics  in  the  surgical  amphi- 
theater. 

Oral  Surgery  4. — Exodontia. — Senior  Year. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  scientific  tooth  extraction  given  in  con- 
junction with  special  clinics  and  daily  practice  in  the  infirmary. 

Anesthesia  1. — Junior  Year. 

The  properties  and  administration  of  the  different  anaesthetics 
are  studied  in  small  sections.  A  special  course  is  given  in  conductive 
anaesthesia. 

Radiology  1. — Junior  Year. 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  together  with  practical  daily 
work    in   the   X-Ray   laboratory    in   making   diagnoses   for   infirmary 

patients. 
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ORTHODONTIA. 

Orthodontia  1-2. — Junior  Year. 

A  study  of  the  cause,  methods  of  preservation  and  correction  of 
oral  and  dento-facial  deformities.  Orthodontic  appliances  are  made  in 
the  laboratory. 

Orthodontia  3-4. — Senior  Year. 

A  continuation  of  courses  1-2. 

Practical  application  of  the  theories  learned  is  made  on  patients 
in  the  infirmary  clinic. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dental  History  1. — Senior  Year. 

A  series  of  cultural  lectures  on  the  history  of  dentistry  from  the 
early  Egyptians  up  to  modern  times. 

Ethics  1. — Senior  Year. 

A  study  of  the  ethical  questions  involved  in  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry. 

Dental  Jurisprudence  1. — Senior  Year. 

The  legal  relationships  of  the  dentist  and  the  laws  that  concern 
the  practice  of  dentistry  are  considered. 

Economics  1. — Senior  Year. 

A  study  of  the  business  requirements  for  professional  success  in 
dentistry. 

English  1-2. — Freshman  Year. 

A  practical  course  in  college  English  which  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  the  ability  to  express  himself  fluently,  clearly,  and  effectively, 
both  in  speaking  and  writing. 

English  3-4. — Seminar. — Senior  Year. 

Students  are  given  practice  in  writing,  reading,  and  discussing 
original  papers  on  dental  and  other  scientific  subjects.  The  student 
will  be  prepared  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  meetings  of  dental 
societies  and  similar  organizations. 

Applied  Psychology  Id. — Junior  Year. 

A  brief  course  in  psychology  as  it  is  applied  to  the  practice  of 
dentistry. 

Drawing  Id. — Technical  Drawing. — Freshman  Year. 

This  course  consists  in:  (1)  instruction  and  practice  in  lettering, 
(2)  the  production  of  simple  working  drawings,  (3)  the  production 
of  dental  charts  intended  for  illustrative  purposes. 
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INFIRMARY  PRACTICE. 

Infirmary  Practice  1-2. — Junior  Year. 

Practice  upon  the  patients  that  present  themselves  at  the  dental 
infirmary.  Training  is  given  in  preventive  dentistry,  operative  den- 
tistry, and  prosthetic  dentistry. 

Infirmary  Practice  3-4. — Senior  Year. 

Practical  training  in  preventive  dentistry,  operative  dentistry, 
prosthetics,  orthodontia,  ceramics,  crown  and  bridge  work,  exodontia, 

anaesthesia,   radiographic   technic,   and   dental   pathology  and  thera- 
peutics. 

POST-GRADUATE   COURSES. 

Post-graduate  courses  in  dentistry  are  offered  in  June  every 
year.  These  courses  are  described  in  a  separate  bulletin  which  will 
be  sent  upon  request. 

EXTENSION  COURSES. 

Certain  members  of  the  d°ntal  faculty  are  available  to  dental 
societies  and  dental  study  clubs  situated  in  Wisconsin.  The  extension 
courses  are  described  in  a  separate  bulletin  which  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

MISCELLANEOUS   RULES    AND   INFORMATION. 
Governing  Conduct. 

The  school  reserves  the  right  to  sever  its  connection  with  any 
student  who  does  not  show  the  right  attitude  toward  his  work,  dam- 
ages school  property,  or  is  objectionable  to  the  faculty  because  of 
conduct.  The  fees  of  such  a  student  will  not  be  returned.  The  fees 
of  a  student  who  leaves  school  of  his  own  volition  at  any  time  during 
the  semester  will  not  be  returned  or  credited  to  him.  Students  agree 
to  these  conditions  when  they  enter  school. 

Special  Students. 

No  special  students  will  be  accepted  by  the  school. 

Women  Students  Are  Accepted. 

Dental  Instruments. 

Before  a  student  is  permitted  to  begin  his  work  in  the  laboratories, 
h(;  is  required  to  procure  the  necessary  instruments. 

In  the  junior  year  when  the  student  is  ready  to  take  up  his 
practical  work  in  the  infirmary  clinic,  he  is  required  to  purchase  a 
complete  operative  outfit.  This  same  outfit  will  be  used  in  the  senior 
year  and  after  graduation,  in  active  practice.  A  complete  instrument 
lit    in  furnished  each  student  at  the  time  he  enters  school. 
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SCHOLARSHIP,  PROMOTION,  ATTENDANCE. 

1.  The  passing  mark  is  seventy-five. 

2.  A  grade  between  sixty  and  seventy-five  shall  be  deemed 
a  condition. 

3.  Inability  to  pass  the  first  examination  for  the  removal  of 
a  condition  shall  cause  the  student  to  be  marked  failure  in  the  branch. 

4.  A  grade  below  sixty  shall  be  deemed  a  failure.  A  failure 
may  be  removed  only  by  the  repetition  of  the  course  in  part  or  en- 
tirely. 

5.  A  student  who  has  conditions  or  failures  in  more  than  forty 
per  cent  of  his  course  for  any  semester  shall  automatically  be  dropped 
from  the  school. 

6.  A  student  who  fails  to  remove  a  condition  or  failure  within 
twelve  months  from  the  time  it  was  incurred  shall  automatically  be 
dropped  from  the  school.  The  fees  of  such  a  student  will  not  be 
returned. 

7.  A  student  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  cannot  develop 
the  necessary  finger-skill  to  become  a  successful  dentist,  will  be 
dropped  from  the  school  regardless  of  the  character  of  his  standings. 

8.  A  student  who  has  three  or  more  standings  below  eighty 
per  cent  in  any  semester  may  be  dropped  from  the  college  if  it  is 
thought  best  to  do  so  by  the  Faculty. 

9.  A  student  who  is  dropped  under  the  conditions  explained  in 
paragraphs  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight,  just  preceeding  cannot  under 
any  circumstances  be  re-admitted  to  this  college. 

10.  A  student  may  not  be  promoted  to  the  next  higher  class  if 
he  has  conditions  or  failures  in  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  his 
course. 

11.  A  student  must  have  an  attendance  record  of  at  least  eighty- 
five  per  cent  in  order  to  receive  a  grade  in  any  subject.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  Dean  issues  certain  regulations  concerning  attendance. 
The  work  that  is  missed  due  to  absences  must  be  made  up  under 
faculty  direction.  Absences,  unless  due  to  illness  or  to  some  unavoid- 
able personal  emergency,  subject  the  student  to  certain  penalties. 
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GRADUATES. 

The  College  of  Dentistry  has  1,009  graduates.  The  list  has  be- 
come too  cumbersome  to  print  in  the  catalogue  each  year.  A  complete 
record  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  graduates  is  kept  in  the 
office  of  the  registrar.  Address  the  college  for  information  concern- 
ing the  location  of  any  of  the  graduates. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  College  of  Dentistry  gives  a  clinic 
and  manufacturers'  exhibit  in  February  every  year,  to  which  all 
ethical  dentists  are  invited.  In  February  1920  over  1,500  dentists 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  surrounding  states  attended  this  clinic.  The 
1921  clinic  was  abandoned  in  order  that  the  members  might  devote 
their  entire  energies  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  National 
Dental  Association  meeting  in  Milwaukee  in  August  1921.  The 
Alumni  Association  will  again  hold  a  meeting  in  February  1922. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1920-1921. 

President John  E.  Purtell 211  Grand  Avenue 

First  Vice-President.  .V.  A.  Smith 120   Wisconsin   Street 

Second  Vice-President. Howard  Mertz Berlin,  Wisconsin 

Treasurer Arthur  A.  Jennings 966  Oakland  Avenue 

Secretary William  H.  Reuter 1076  Teutonia  Avenue 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

William  Hopkinson 388  Brady  Street 

Roy  Hopkinson Wisconsin  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Arthur  C.  Rhode Wells  Bldg. 

William  J.  H.  Benson Metropolitan  Bldg. 

N.  E.  Uelmen Wells  Bldg. 


I 
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OFFICERS 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOOK  AN,  S.  J.,  A.M President 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J .Treasurer 

REV.  JOHN  P.   McNICHOLS,   S.  J.,  A.M.   Ph.D Regent 

CHARLES  R.  ATKINSON,  A.M.,  Ph.D Dean 

MARY  L.  MELZER Registrar 

FACULTY 

CHARLES  R.  ATKINSON,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Dean  of  College  of  Economics. 

Professor  of  Business  Administration  and  Political  Science. 

EDWARD  AZUOLA,  B.S., 
Spanish. 

JOSIAH  BABCOCK,  A.M.,  LL.B., 
Professor  of  Business  Law. 

ROBERT  N.  BAUER,  B.S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

J.  A.  BOOK,  B.C.S., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

J.  RAPHAEL  COYLE,  B.C.S., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Psychology. 

E.  J.  FINK,  Comptroller  American  Grinder  Mfg.  Co., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

ROBERT  J.  DEMPSEY,  Credit  Mgr.  Weyenberg  Shoe  Mfg.  Co., 
Instructor  in  Credits  and  Collections. 

JOHN  McD.  FOX,  LL.B.,  A.B., 
Professor  of  Law. 

JOSEPH  E.  L.  FYANS,  M.A.,  Ph.B., 
Professor  of  French  and  Spanish. 

WILLIAM  LECHTENBERG,  A.B., 
Instructor  in  German. 

NEIL  J.  GLEASON,  B.C.S.,  Bond  Department,  Paine,  Webber  &  Co., 
Instructor  in  Investments. 

JOAQUIN  HERNANDEZ,  B.S.,  C.E., 
Instructor  in  Spanish. 
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HERBERT  HIRSCHBOECK,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

RAYMOND  F.  JAEKELS,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Attorney, 
Instructor  in  Business  Law. 

J.  A.  KEOGH,  General  Factory  Accountant,  Allis-Chalmers  Co., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

B.  A.  KIEKHOFER,  A.B.,  C.P.A.,  Secy.  State  Board  of  Accounting, 
Instructor  in  Governmental  Accounting. 

HUGO  KUECHENMEISTER,  A.B.,  C.P.A., 
Professor  of  Accounting. 

REV.  JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.J., 
Professor  of  Physics. 

WILLIS  E.  LANG,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Instructor  in  Business  Law. 

JAMES  A.  LOSTY,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Commerce  and  Transportation. 

j.  e.  McCarthy,  b.j.,  Litt.B., 

Instructor  in  English. 

CLIFFORD  L.  McMILLEN,  A.B., 
Instructor  in  Insurance. 

REV.  PAUL  MUEHLMAN,  S.J.,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

FRANK  J.  MURRAY,  A.B., 

Professor  of  Economics.  0 

A.  A.  NAULIN,  Sales  Manager  Milwaukee  Paper  Box  Co., 
Instructor  in  Salesmanship. 

DOROTHY    H.    PRINZ, 
Instructor   Elliott-Fischer   Bookkeeping   Machine. 

DENNIS  REGAN,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Instructor  in  Business  Law. 

JOHN  M.  RANK,  Cashier  Taylor  &  Bournique  Co., 
Instructor  in  Auditing. 

REV.  THOMAS  I.  REILLY,  S.J.,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Ethics. 

JOHN  J.  ROCHE,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Banking  and  Finance. 
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A.  W.  SEILER,  M.A.,  Cramer-Krasselt  Co., 
Instructor  in  Advertising. 

FRANCIS  SHAUGHNESSY,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

W.  A.  SHEAFFER,  M.A., 
Instructor  in  General  Accounting. 

ASA  WALDRON,  B.C.S., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

W.  RUSSELL  WEHE, 
Instructor  in  Real  Estate. 


GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

The  Robert  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics  was  organized  in 
1910  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  thorough  training  for  those  who 
wish  to  devote  themselves  to  business  careers. 

THE  AIM  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ECONOMICS. 

The  object  of  the  College  of  Economics  is  to  give  to  the  student  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  manifold  principles  and  factors  that 
underlie  the  activities  of  commercial  life  and  to  emphasize  their  prac- 
tical application  to  the  various  branches  of  industry.  The  method  of 
training  imparts  to  the  student  a  true  and  correct  outlook  on  life, 
fosters  a  high  sense  of  honor,  inculcates  habits  of  industry,  and  im- 
presses upon  him  a  deep  realization  of  his  responsibilities  in  his  chosen 
lifework. 

THE   MODERN   DEMAND   FOR  EFFICIENCY. 

The  College  of  Economics  aims  at  something  higher  than  that 
which  is  the  object  of  the  ordinary  business  school.  Its  courses  are 
essentially  of  a  university  and  professional  character. 

In  all  fields  of  modern  endeavor  there  is  a  strong  demand  for 
more  efficient  service.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  more  intricate 
affairs  of  commerce,  industry  and  finance. 

To  supply  this  demand  many  universities  have  added  courses  in 
Economics  and  Business  Administration  to  their  curricula.  They  all 
realize  that,  while  there  is  no  dearth  of  men  qualified  for  mere 
clerical  positions,  very  few  are  fitted  for  managerial  and  executive 
re  possibilities.  These  latter  require  not  only  intelligence  and  en- 
ergy, but  also  wide  knowledge,  deep  training,  staunch  character  and 
personal  initiative.  Business  careers  are  looked  upon  more  and 
"lore  [ike  other  professions  and  call  for  a  correspondingly  greater 
amount  of    mental    equipment. 
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DEVELOPING  EFFICIENCY 

An  intelligent  and  strong  grasp  of  the  wider  interests  of  indus- 
trial life  is  essential  to  the  highest  business  success.  The  College 
of  Economics  grounds  the  student  in  the  fundamental  business  prin- 
ciples and  conditions  and  gives  him  a  carefully  organized  fund  of 
special  information  regarding  the  various  forces  which  vitally  in- 
fluence and  direct  the  movements  of  industry. 

THE  FACULTY 

The  Faculty  is  composed  partly  of  full  time  professors  who  give 
their  entire  time  to  teaching  and  research,  and  partly  of  successful 
men  in  the  various  branches  of  business  and  professional  life.  They 
all  co-operate  in  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  efficiency. 

THE   SCHOOL   YEAR 

The  academic  year  1921-1922  will  begin  September  19,  1921,  and 
will  end  June  2,  1922.  There  are  thirty-four  weeks,  exclusive  of  va- 
cations, devoted  to  school  work.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  semes- 
ters, each  comprising  seventeen  weeks  of  class  work.  The  last  week  of 
each  semester  is  ordinarily  devoted  to  examinations,  thus  leaving 
sixteen  weeks  each  semester  for  class  instruction. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

See  chapter  on  tuition  and  fees. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

See  chapter  on  entrance  requirements. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Due  credit  will  be  allowed  for  advanced  work  done  at  other 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  accepted  standing.  Application  for  ad- 
vanced standing  may  be  made  personally  or  in  writing  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  detailed  statement  from  the  proper  authority  of 
the  nature  of  the  work  for  which  credit  is  asked. 

DEGREES 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ECONOMICS 

Requirements  for  graduation  in  the  Robert  A.  Johnston  College 
of  Economics: 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Economics  must 

1.     Have  completed  at  least  120  semester  hours  of  work. 
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2.  Have  won  at  least  120  "credit  points."* 

3.  Have  pursued  one  of  the  three  courses  of  study  outlined  in 
the  bulletin. 

4.  Have  completed  one  major  and  two  minors.** 

5.  Have  written  a  thesis  on  some  phase  of  the  subject  of  their 
research  work  (senior  year). 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ECONOMICS 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Economics, 

1.  Must  have  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics  from 
Marquette  University  or  from  an  institution  of  equivalent  standing. 

2.  Must  devote  one  year  exclusively  to  graduate  study,  and  must 
complete  24  semester  hours  of  work. 

3.  Must  do  this  work  in  the  subject  in  which  he  majored  for  his 
B.S.  degree. 

4.  Must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  his  work. 

5.  Must  present  a  typewritten  or  printed  thesis  giving  evidence 
of  satisfactory  advanced  research. 

PRIZES 

The  College  of  Economics  offers  the  following  prizes  for  the  year 
1921-1922: 

A  prize  of  $25  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  who  presents  the 
best  thesis  in  his  senior  year. 

A  prize  of  $20  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  who  has  attained 
the  highest  standing  during  the  academic  year  1921-1922.  The  prize 
is  open  to  all  the  students  of  the  degree  courses.  The  student  who 
wins  the  first  prize  cannot  compete  for  the  second  prize. 

Each  year  Delta  Chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi  will  present  a  gold 
key  to  that  senior  in  the  department  who,  upon  graduation,  ranks 
highest  in  scholarship.  The  award  of  this  key  will  be  made  by  the 
faculty  of  the  College  of  Economics  irrespective  of  membership  in 
Delta  Sigma  Pi. 

Regularity  in  attendance,  accurate  scholarship  and  unblemished 
conduct  are  necessary  conditions  for  the  winning  of  these  prizes. 


*A  credit  point  is  given  for  every  semester  hour  of  work  done  with  a  grade  of 
C,  two  credit  points  for  every  semester  hour  of  work  done  with  the  grade  of  B,  three 
credit  points  for  every  semester  hour  of  work  done  with  a  grade  of  A.  A  grade  rep- 
resents work  done  with  a  percentage  of  from  93-100,  B  grade  represents  work  done 
with  a  percentage  of  from  85-92,  C  grade  represents  work  done  with  a  percentage  of 
from  77-84,  D  grade  represents  work  done  with  a  percentage  of  70-76,  E  grade  rep- 
MTorll  done  with  a  percentage  of  60-69  (condition),  F  represents  work  done 
with  a  percentage  of  0-69  (failure). 

**A    major    is    the    amount    Of    work    ordinarily    done    in    one    subject    during    three 
years.      A   minor   is   the   amount  of   work   ordinarily   done   in   one   subject   during  two 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Students  over  21  years  of  age  who  can  not  offer  the  required  High 
School  units  for  admission  will  be  admitted  to  the  Robert  A.  John- 
ston College  of  Economics  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to 
take  such  courses  as  the  Dean  will  allow  them  to  enter,  and  that  they 
are  to  clear  their  high  school  conditions  within  two  years  after  en- 
trance so  as  to  be  able  to  register  as  regular  students  at  the  end  of 
that  time. 


SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 

First  Year 

To  be  taken  by  all  candidates  for  the   degree  of 
Science  in  Economics. 


Bachelor    of 


English    3 

*Modern  Language 3  or  4 

American  Political  History. ...   3 

Modern  European  History 2 

Principles  of  Reasoning 2 

Business    Mathematics    3 


English    3 

*Modern  Language 3  or  4 

Economic  History  of  U.  S 3 

Industrial  History  of  England.   2 

American  Government 2 

Business  Mathematics 3 


At   the   beginning   of  the   sophomore   year   all   candidates   for  a 
degree  must  select  one  of  the  following  courses: 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  COURSE 

Sophomore  Year 


First  Semester 

Advanced  Accounting   3 

Business  Law  1 3 

English  II 3 

Business  Economics  3 

Science    3 

*Modern  Language 3  or  4 


Second  Semester 
Advanced  Accounting  .  . . 
Business  Law  II 


3 

.....   3 

English  II '..  3 

Business  Economics 3 

Science 3 

^Modern  Language .3   or  4 


Electives,  for  those  who  do  not  take  Modern  Languages,  3  hours. 
Junior   Year 


Financial    Organization   of   So- 
ciety     3 

*Modern  Language    3 

English    (Advanced   Course)...   3 

Labor  Movement    2 

Principles   of   Business   Admin- 
istration       3 


Money  and   Credit 3 

*Modern  Language    3 

English   (Advanced   Course)...   3 

Real  Estate    2 

Municipal  Government   2 


Electives  3  or  6  hours. 
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These  electives  must  be  selected  from  the  following  subjects: 
Transportation,    Economic    Resources,    Foreign    Trade,    Domestic 
Trade,    Insurance,    Marketing,    Office    Management,    Commercial    Or- 
ganization, Salesmanship,  Advertising. 

Senior  Year 

Business  Psychology   3      Business   Ethics    3 

Corporation  Finance   2      Corporation  Finance   2 

Research    2      Research    2 

Electives  9  or  10  hours. 
Three  hours  of  electives  must  be  chosen  from  the  Finance  Group; 
cf.  Description  of  Courses. 

ACCOUNTING  COURSE 
Sophomore  Year 

Advanced  Accounting   3      Advanced  Accounting   3 

Business  Law  1 3      Business  Law  II 3 

English  II 3      English  II 3 

Business    Economics    3      Business   Economics    3 

Science    3      Science    3 

*Modern  Language    3      *Modern  Language    3 

Electives,  for  those  who  do  not  take  Modern  Language,  3  hours. 

Junior  Year 

Corporation  Accounting   3      Corporation  Accounting   3 

*Modern  Language    3      *Modern  Language    3 

Cost  Accounting   2      Cost  Accounting   2 

Corporation  Finance    2      Corporation  Finance    2 

Prin.  Bus.  Admin 3      Industrial   Management    3 

Electives  4  or  7  hours. 

Electives  must  be  selected  from  the  following  subjects:  English, 
Money  and  Credit,  Financial  Organization  of  Society,  Practical  Ac- 
counting Systems,  Economic  Resources,  Marketing,  Governmental 
Accounting. 

Senior  Year 

Auditing    2      Auditing    2 

Research  in  Accounting 2      Research  in  Accounting 2 

Municipal   Government    3      Business  Ethics 3 

C.  P.  A.  Quiz  Course 2      C.  P.  A.  Quiz  Course 2 

Business  Psychology   3      Municipal  Government    2 

Eleci  ivcs    5      Electives    5 

Suggested  elective  courses:  English,  Financial  Organization  of 
Society,  Money  and  Credit,  Statistics,  Governmental  Accounting. 
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BANKING  AND  FINANCE  COURSE 

Sophomore  Year 

Business  Law  1 3      Business  Law  II 3 

Business  Economics 3      Business  Economics 3 

English  II 3      English  II 3 

*Modern  Language 3  or  4      "Modern  Language 3  or  4 

Science 3      Science 3 

Advanced  Accounting   2      Advanced  Accounting   2 

Electives,  for  those  who  do  not  take  Modern  Languages,  three  hours. 

Junior  Year 

Financial   Organization   of  Money  and   Credit 3 

Society 3      English    3 

English   3      *Modern  Language    3 

*Modern  Language    3      Corporation  Finance   2 

Corporation  Finance   2 

Six  hours  of  electives,  three  must  be  chosen  from  the  Economics 
Group. 

Senior  Year 

Advanced  Banking 3  Banking  Practice    3 

Stock  Exchanges  and  the  Investments    2 

Money  Market 3  Business  Ethics 3 

Business   Psychology   3  Research    2 

Research    2  Electives   7 

Electives    6 

Three  semester  hours  of  electives  must  be  selected  from  Finance 
Group. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
Bus.  Adm.  I.     Principles  of  Business  Administration. 

The  course  is  designed  as  a  general  survey  of  modern  business 
procedure.  The  development  of  business  enterprise  is  concisely 
treated.  General  principles  of  business  organization  and  administra- 
tion; problems  of  employment  and  welfare  work;  production  routine; 
special  wage  systems;  scientific  management  and  efficiency  move- 
ments; marketing  and  sales  organizations;  purchasing  and  receiving; 
control  of  labor. 

Text:    Gerstenberg:    "Principles  of  Business." 

First  semester.  3  hours. 

♦All  students  of  the  College  of  Economics  must,  before  graduation,  complete  at 
least  six  semester  hours  of  work  (not  elementary)  in  a  modern  language.  No  high 
school  work  will  be  admitted  in  lieu  of  these  six  semester  hours.  If  this  advanced 
work  is  to  be  put  off  until  the  Junior  year,  for  three  hours  of  the  work,  a  substitution 
either  in  mathematics  or  science  will  be  allowed. 
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Bus.  Adm.  II.     Industrial  Management. 

A  scientific  treatment  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  manage- 
ment of  an  industrial  enterprise.  The  general  theory  of  industrial 
and  plant  location  will  be  studied.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
following  topics:  Continuous  and  assembling  manufactures;  the 
building  and  workers;  power  problems;  types  of  management  (mili- 
tary, functional  and  departmental);  the  labor  force;  record  of  work- 
ers; record  of  raw  materials  and  finished  goods. 

Text:     Duncan:  "Principles  of  Industrial  Management." 

Second  semester.  3  hours. 

Bus.  Adm.  III.     Office  Management. 

The  principles  and  methods  of  organization  and  administration 
of  office  forces;  the  field  of  the  office  manager;  departmental  and  unit 
methods  of  organization;  the  selection,  leasing  and  layout  of  an  office; 
methodizing  the  means  of  communication;  handling  the  office  mail; 
routine  of  filling  orders;  nature,  scope  and  personnel  of  filing;  the  con- 
trol of  correspondence;  stenographic  department;  stenographic  work; 
methods  of  controlling  stenographic  output;  handling  office  detail;  the 
work  of  the  business  departments;  purchases  and  stores;  work  of  the 
traffic  department;  handling  credits,  collections  and  complaints;  sales 
management;  advertising  department. 

Text:     Galloway:  "Office  Management." 

Second  semester.  2  hours. 

Bus.  Adv.  IV.     Commercial  Organization  I.    (Raw  Materials.) 

This  course  attempts  to  familiarize  students  with  the  methods 
and  problems  of  marketing  raw  materials.  Various  kinds  of  raw  ma- 
terials such  as  farm  products,  forest  products,  etc.,  will  be  discussed. 
The  geographic  environment  of  the  productive  regions  will  be  con- 
sidered together  with  an  analysis  of  the  transportation,  warehousing, 
and  marketing  of  commodities  in  their  raw  state. 

Supplementary  to  classroom  discussion,  visits  will  be  made  to 
warehouses,  produce  markets  and  elevators.  Each  student  will  be 
required  to  take  a  commodity  and  trace  it  through  the  whole  market- 
ing process.  Produce  exchanges,  especially  the  Produce  Exchange  of 
Chicago,  will  receive  attention.  Reports  will  be  required  of  all  stu- 
dents registered  in  this  course. 

First  semester.  2  hours. 

Commercial   Organization   II.     (Manufactured   Products.) 

The  methods  and  problems  of  marketing  manufactured  products; 
an  intensive  study  of  the  problems  confronting  the  organizer  of  a 
business,  sales  manager,  advertising  manager  and  purchasing  agent. 
An   analysis   of   the   market;   trade   organization;   chain   stores;   mail* 
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order  houses;  co-operative  stores;  department  stores;  financial  or- 
ganization of  sales  department;   advertising  and  credit  departments 

Individual  reports  and  investigations  will  be  required  as  in  Com- 
mercial  Organization  I. 

Second  semester.  2  hourg> 

Bus.  Adm.  V.     Business  Psychology. 

A  course  in  practical  psychology,  including  a  study  of  the  nature 
and  development  of  the  powers  and  mental  faculties  which  make  for 
character  and  efficiency. 

First  semester.  0  , 

3  hours. 

Bus.  Adm.  VI.    Business  Ethics. 

This  course  will  embrace  the  fundamental  principles  of  right  and 
wrong  of  justice  and  injustice,  together  with  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  many  phases  of  industry,  commerce  and  finance  The 
purpose  of  the  course  is  to  develop  and  strengthen  an  intelligent' busi- 
ness conscience. 

Second  semester.  %  0  , 

S  hours. 

Bus.  Adm.  VII.    Business  Law  I. 

Contracts.  Elements  of  a  contract;  consideration;  agreement- 
parties  to  a  contract;  consent;  fraud;  duress;  illegal  contracts;  inter- 
pretation of  contracts;  discharge  of  contracts,  etc 

Negotiable  Instruments.  Rights  of  the  holder;  liability  of  the 
parties;  discharge  of  negotiable  instruments;  bills  of  exchange- 
checks;  promissory  notes,  etc.  ' 

Agency  Nature  and  formation;  extent  of  authority  of  agents- 
duties  and  habi  hties  of  principals  and  agents;  termination  of  agency-' 
special  forms  of  agency.  y  * 

lpr/"rtnTS,hiP-  ^^^  and  formation;  ri^ts  and  duties  of  part- 
ners; dissolution  and  its  consequences 

~Hati0nS'  ?atUre  ^  formation;  capital  and  stock;  man- 
igement  of  corporations;  corporate  powers;  liability  of  shareholders 
-o  creditors;  dividends;  dissolution  of  corporations  snareholders 

Some  of  the  above  subjects  will  be  studied  with  great  detail  and 
supplemented  by  special  treatises. 
Text:    Conyngton:  "Business  Law." 
First  semester. 

3  hours. 

Jus.  Adm.  VIII.    Business  Law  II. 

I    Sa.1f'eAal!S   °f  personal   Property;    nature   of   the   contract   of 
ales;  the  Statute  of  Frauds;  passing  of  the  title;  warranties  accom 
;anying  sales;  performance  of  the  contract;  conditional  sales;  mort 
ages  on  personal  property.  '  Z 

Bailments      Nature  of  bailments;  bailments  for  benefit  of  bailor 
nd  bailee;  mutual  benefit  bailments. 
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Carriers.  Common  carriers;  carrier's  liability  during  transit; 
carriers  of  passengers;  innkeepers;  telegraph  companies. 

Guaranty  and  Suretyship.  Nature  and  form  of  the  contract; 
scope  and  interpretation  of  the  contract;  rights  of  surety  after  pay- 
ment; discharge  of  surety. 

Insurance.  Formation  of  the  contract;  special  provisions  of  the 
policy;  life  insurance;  accident  insurance,  etc. 

Real  Property  and  Tenancy.  Nature  and  classification;  title  to 
real  property;  title  by  deed;  mortgages  of  real  property;  landlord  and 
tenant. 

Wills.  Requisitions  to  make  a  will;  revocation  of  wills,  probate 
of  wills;  executors  and  administrators. 

Some  of  the  above  subjects  will  be  supplemented  by  special 
treatises. 

Text:     Conyngton:  "Business  Law." 

Second  semester.  3  hours. 

ACCOUNTING. 

Accounting  I.    Elements  of  Accounting. 

This  course  prepares  students  for  admission  to  the  advanced 
courses  based  on  Walton's  Graded  System  of  Accounting.  It  assumes 
no  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  funda- 
mental principles  are  thoroughly  explained  and  are  illustrated  through 
the  medium  of  a  practice  set,  numerous  exercises  and  business  papers. 
No  university  credit  will  be  given  for  this  course  to  students  who  take 
accounting  as  a  major. 

First  and  second  semesters.  2  hours. 

Accounting  II.    Advanced  Accounting. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
courses  which  are  to  follow.  To  secure  absolute  thoroughness  and 
coherent  development,  Walton's  Graded  System  of  General  Account- 
ing is  used.  The  course  includes:  The  elements  of  accounting;  sin- 
gle and  double  entry;  debits  and  credits;  journalizing,  posting  and 
trial  balances;  closing  books;  proprietor's  accounts;  partnership  ac- 
counts, etc.  Advanced  analytic  study  of  accounting;  analytic  study 
of  the  balance  sheet;  assets  and  liabilities;  depreciation;  capital  stock; 
profits;  surplus  and  reserves;  sinking  funds;  counting-house  methods 
and  business  practice,  etc.  A  series  of  graded  exercises,  based  on  the 
text  and  lectures,  will  be  given  to  insure  the  student's  thorough  grasp 
of  the  principles  and  facility  in  their  practical  application. 

First  and  second  semesters.  3  hours. 

Accounting  III.    Corporation  Accounting. 

Corporate  formation;  books  of  account;  stock  accounts;  capital, 
assets,   investment!;   working  and  trading  assets;   real  estate;   lease- 
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holds;  mortgages;  buildings,  maintenance  and  expense;  basis  of  val- 
uation of  machinery  and  tools;  depreciation  and  fluctuation;  raw  ma- 
terials and  their  cost;  notes  receivable  and  bills  of  exchange;  interest 
on  notes;  goodwill,  its  nature  and  theory;  deferred  charges  as  assets; 
organization  and  promotion  expenses;  advertising;  liabilities;  sales; 
discounts;  trade  and  cash  discounts;  bonds;  secret  reserves;  sinking 
funds;  profits  and  earnings;  capital  expenditure;  capital  receipts; 
dividends. 

First  semester.  3  hours. 

Accounting  IV.     Cost  Accounting. 

Analysis  of  the  sources  of  cost;  tracing  the  cost  from  the  raw 
materials  through  the  processes  of  production  to  the  finished  product; 
apportioning  costs;  cost  of  labor;  cost  of  management;  cost  units; 
analysis  of  costs  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  various  depart- 
ments; trading  as  distinguished  from  manufacturing  costs;  installing 
and  operating  costs  systems;  cost  keeping  according  to  the  most  sat- 
isfactory methods.  All  courses  will  be  accompanied  by  a  well-graded 
series  of  problems  which  apply  the  principles  studied  to  practical 
affairs.  These  problems  form  a  continuous  course  running  through 
the  second  and  third  years. 

First  and  second  semesters.  2  hours. 

Accounting  V.     Auditing. 

Qualifications  of  an  auditor;  objects  of  an  audit;  responsibility 
of  an  auditor;  conduct  and  process  of  an  audit;  appraisals;  various 
kinds  of  audits,  such  as  mergers  and  consolidations,  Board  of  Trade 
and  Stock  Exchange,  life  insurance  companies,  breweries,  municipali- 
ties, clubs,  public  service  corporations,  electric  light  and  power  com- 
panies, electric  railways,  steam  railroads,  banks,  executor's  accounts, 
consignments,  contractors'  accounts. 

First  and  second  semesters.  2  hours. 

Accounting  VI.     Accounting  Problems. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  based  upon  a  solution  of  accounting 
problems  which  are  designed  to  train  the  student  to  interpret  facts 
and  to  draw  correct  inferences,  expressing  the  result  through  the 
medium  of  suitable  statements. 

First  semester.  2  hours. 

Accounting  VII.     C.  P.  A.  Quiz  Course. 

This  course  is  conducted  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  examina- 
tion for  Certified  Public  Accountants.  Students  are  trained  to  work 
out  problems  and  questions  under  conditions  substantially  the  same 
as  in  the  examination  room.  Practical  Accounting  problems,  Auditing 
and  Theory  of  Accounts  are  dealt  with.    Papers  set  in  various  C.  P.  A. 
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examinations,  particularly  those  of  Wisconsin,  are  worked  over  and 
discussed.     The  instruction  is  largely  individual. 

Second  semester.  2  hours. 

Accounting  VIII.    Practical  Accounting  Systems. 

Description  and  explanation  of  the  accounting  systems  employed 
by  various  types  of  business,  including  the  accounts  of  municipalities 
and  those  required  by  executors  and  administrators. 

First  and  second  semesters.  2  hours. 

Accounting  IX.     Governmental  Accounting. 

A  course  dealing  with  all  phases  of  governmental  accounting,  na- 
tional, state  and  municipal.  Scope  and  field  of  governmental  account- 
ing. Governmental  statements  of  Profit  and  Loss.  Governmental 
Balance  Sheets.  Use  of  statistics  in  governmental  accounting.  Mu- 
nicipal accounting.  Auditing  of  municipal  accounts.  State  account- 
ing. Budget  and  Budget  Making — State,  county,  municipal.  Utility 
accounting — municipally  owned.    Utility  auditing — municipally  owned. 

First  semester.  2  hours. 

Accounting  X.     Research  Course  in  Accounting. 

Entirely  a  seminar  course  involving  original  investigation  of  ad- 
vanced accounting  problems.  Preparation  of  theses  of  candidates  for 
the  B.  S.  degree  who  major  in  Accounting.  Open  to  seniors  and  ad- 
vanced students  only. 

First  and  second  semesters.  2  hours. 

BANKING  AND  FINANCE. 

Finance  I.    The  Financial  Organization  of  Society. 

This  course  is  a  general  survey  of  the  structural  and  functional 
aspects  of  the  main  financial  institutions  of  modern  industrial  society. 
It  lays  the  foundation  for  advanced  courses  in  finance.  The  principal 
forms  of  financial  institutions  studied  are:  Money  and  monetary  sys- 
tems; credit  and  credit  instruments;  marketing  of  low  grade  and  high- 
grade  securities;  foreign  investment  trusts;  stock  exchange;  trust  and 
saving  institutions;  practical  operations  of  the  Commercial  Bank; 
commercial  paper  and  Discount  Companies;  business  cycles;  World 
War  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Text:     Moulton:   "The  Financial   Organization  of  Society." 
First  semester.  3  hours. 

Finance  II.     Money  and  Credit. 

A  critical  and  an  analytic  study  of  the  major  functions  of  money 
and  credit.  Some  of  the  topics  covered  are:  the  gold  standard;  the 
silver  question;  the  Greenback  Movement;  fiat  money  in  foreign  coun- 
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tries;  a  brief  monetary  history  of  the  United  States;  relation  of  money 
credit  to  prices;  functions  of  credit  institutions,  etc. 

Text:     Johnson:  "Money  and  Currency." 

Second  semester.  3  hours. 

Finance  III.    Corporation  Finance. 

This  course  comprises  an  intensive  study  of  the  financial  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  modern  business  corporation.  After  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  the  role  which  the  modern  corporation  plays  in  our 
industrial  society,  corporation  securities  will  be  studied.  This  will 
include  an  analysis  of  the  following:  capitalization  and  common  stock; 
forms  of  bonds;  bonds  secured  by  pledge,  specific  property  or  credit; 
equipment  obligations;  preferred  stock;  convertible  issues.  This  will 
be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  promotion  of  a  corporation;  the 
work  of  the  promoter;  the  banker  and  promotion;  financial  plans  of 
new  underwriting  syndicates.  Administrative  problems  will  next  be 
analyzed,  comprising  a  study  of  the  accounting  of  depreciation;  of 
special  reserves,  of  the  management  of  surplus,  of  sinking  funds  and 
of  voting  trusts.  Finally  attention  will  be  given  to  the  expansion 
failure  and  reorganization  of  the  corporation. 

Text:     Dewing:  "The  Financial  Policy  of  Corporations." 

First  and  second  semesters.  2  hours. 

Finance  IV.     The  Principles  of  Banking. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  theoretical  aspects  of  mod- 
ern banking.  It  aims  to  present  a  working  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples governing  the  modern  commercial  bank.  It  includes  an  analysis 
of  the  following  subjects;  deposits  versus  notes;  mobility  and  expan- 
sion; over-expansion  and  contraction;  domestic  clearings  and  ex- 
change; international  clearing;  reserve  organization  and  utilization; 
protective  reserves;  requirements  of  a  good  banking  system;  history 
of  banking  in  the  United  States;  banking  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany;  organization  and  operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Prerequisite  Finance  I  or  II. 

Text:    Westerfield:    "Principles  of  Banking." 

First  semester.  3  hours. 

Finance  V.     Banking  Practice. 

This  course  undertakes  to  give  the  student  a  technical  knowledge 
of  the  internal  management  of  banking  institutions.  The  major  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  credit  analysis  and  the  solution  of  practical 
banking  problems.  Regular  visits  of  inspection  will  be  made  to  the 
principal  banks  of  Milwaukee.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  follow- 
ing topics:  management  of  the  bank;  the  bank  as  a  going  concern; 
over  the  counter  receipts  and  other  receipts;  paying;  clearing;  tran- 
sits; collections;  the  foreign  exchange  business;  methods  of  handling 
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foreign  exchange;  accumulation  of  exchange  through  commercial 
credits;  selling  exchange  and  import  collections;  foreign  drafts;  trav- 
elers' credit;  loans  and  discounts;  bank  accounts;  the  general  ledger; 
audits  and  examinations;  forms  of  fiduciary  activity.  Prerequisite, 
Finance  IV. 

Text:     Langston  and  Whitney:  "Banking  Practice." 

Second  semester.  3  hours. 

Finance  VI.     Stock  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  mechanism  of  the  modern 
stock  exchange  and  the  money  market.  The  course  will  include  a 
treatment  of  such  topics  as  the  evolution,  scope  and  function  of  Wall 
Street;  stock  market  investment  and  speculation;  the  listing  of  securi- 
ties; the  New  York  Stock  Exchange;  Curb  Market  and  Consolidated 
Exchange;  reading  the  market;  manipulation  and  corners;  construc- 
tive criticism  of  Wall  Street;  Wall  Street  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System;  Wall  Street  and  the  World  Market.     Prerequisite,  Finance  I. 

Text:     Pratt:  "The  Work  of  Wall  Street." 

First  semester.  3  hours. 

Finance  VII.    Panics  and  Depressions. 

A  study  of  the  causes  and  results  of  the  recurring  periods  of 
activity  and  inactivity  in  business  in  the  United  States.  An  analytical 
examination  is  made  of  the  financial  and  banking  conditions  that 
accompany  business  cycles  and  remedies  for  crises  are  suggested. 

First  semester.  2  hours. 

Finance  VIII.    Financial  History  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  topics  considered  in  this  course  are  the  finances  of 
the  colonies  and  the  Confederation;  the  development  of  banking  facili- 
ties; the  independent  Treasury  System:  tariff  legislation;  crises  and 
depressions;  development  of  the  monetary  system;  taxation  and  pub- 
lic expenditures;  the  public  debt. 

Text:     Dewey:  "Financial  History  of  the  United  States." 
Second  semester.  2  hours. 

Finance  IX.     Investments. 

Nature,  laws  and  methods  of  investments;  government,  state  and 
municipal  bonds;  stocks  and  bonds  of  public  service  companies;  dif- 
ferent forms  of  mortgages;  railway  and  farm  mortgages;  stock  mar- 
ket; real  estate  values  and  investments. 

First  semester.  2  hours. 

Finance  X.     Bonds  and  Bond  Selling. 

A  thorough  practical  study  of  the  various  kinds  of  bonds  and  the 
work  of  bond   houses,     The   instruction    in   selling  methods  is  accom- 
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panied  by  numerous   illustrations   and   student  practice  work.     Pre- 
requisite, Finance  IX. 

Text:     Chamberlain:  "The  Work  of  the  Bond  House." 

Second  semester. 

Finance  XI.     Real  Estate. 

A  practical  course  dealing  with  the  business  problems  connected 
with  the  sale,  purchase  and  management  of  real  estate.  The  follow- 
ing topics  are  included  in  this  study:  real  estate  brokerage;  contracts 
in  real  estate;  auction  sales;  liens;  taxes  and  assessments;  the  trans- 
fer of  titles;  deeds;  bonds  and  mortgage;  leases;  methods  of  arriving 
at  the  valuation  of  real  estate;  surveyor's  relation  to  real  estate;  work 
of  the  architect;  problems  of  management,  etc. 

Finance  XII.     Credits  and  Collections. 

Forms  of  credit.  Classes  of  credit  and  credit  machinery.  Duties 
and  qualifications  of  the  credit  man.  Elements  determining  the  credit 
risk.  Sources  of  credit  information.  The  financial  statement.  Con- 
struction and  analysis  of  statements.  Legal  remedies  of  the  creditor. 
Extensions,  compositions  and  adjustments.  Bankruptcy,  insolvency, 
and  receivership.    Credit  safeguards. 

Text:    Ettinger  &  Golieb:    "Credits  and  Collections." 

First  semester.  2  hours. 

Finance  XIII.    Research  in  Banking  and  Finance. 

This  course  will  involve  an  original  investigation  of  problems 
especially  related  to  the  probable  future  business  field  of  the  student. 
The  technique  of  investigation,  use  of  materials,  and  the  assembly  of 
facts  will  be  discussed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  the 
theses  of  candidates  for  B.  S.  degree  will  be  selected  and  prepared  for 
presentation  to  the  faculty.  The  individual  work  will  be  done  under 
the  guidance  of  the  instructor.  Open  only  to  seniors  and  advanced 
students. 

First  and  second  semesters.  2  hours. 

ECONOMICS. 

Econ.  I.     Business  Economics. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  practical  working  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  underlying  principles  of  modern  business.  Begin- 
ning with  a  characterization  of  modern  industrial  organization,  the 
student  is  led  to  an  analysis  of  the  problems  of  production,  including 
trusts  and  industrial  combinations,  value  as  it  arises  in  the  exchange 
of  goods,  human  wants  and  their  satisfaction  in  consumption. 

Among  other  subjects  the  second  half  of  the  year  will  include 
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money,   credit  and  banking,   international  trade  and  protection,  dis- 
tribution of  proceeds  to  rent,  wages,  interest  and  profits. 

Text:      Seager:   "Principles   of   Economics." 

First  and  second  semesters.  3  hours. 

Econ.  II.     Economic  Resources. 

Geography  of  production;  a  study  of  geographical  conditions  and 
their  influence  on  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  man; 
a  descriptive  study  of  the  leading  American  industries;  discussion  of 
the  products  of  the  farm,  forests,  mines,  quarries,  etc. 

First  or  second  semesters.  3  hours. 

Econ.  III.     Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

The  development  of  colonial  institutions;  the  public  land  prob- 
lems; agricultural  development;  growth  of  slavery;  internal  improve- 
ment; finance;  development  of  banking;  combinations  of  labor  and 
capital;  growth  of  transportation  facilities;  natural  resources;  large- 
scale  manufacturing;  commercial  expansion;  education  and  the  gen- 
eral social  life. 

Text:     Lippincott:  "Economic  Development  of  the  United  States." 
Second  semester.  2  hours. 

Econ.  IV.     Industrial  and  Commercial  History  of  Europe. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  historical  back- 
ground preparatory  to  the  study  of  commercial  and  industrial  prob- 
lems. The  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  the  various 
European  countries  will  be  traced  in  outline.  Particular  attention 
will  "be  given  to  commercial  and  industrial  organization,  to  the  vari- 
ous other  causes  and  conditions  that  have  made  for  progress  in  me- 
diaeval and  modern  Europe  and  to  the  bearing  of  those  conditions  and 
causes  on  the  development  of  the  United  States. 

Text:     Ogg:  "Economic  Development  of  Modern  Europe." 

Econ.  V.     Industrial  Combinations. 

A  study  of  the  conditions  and  motives  that  have  resulted  in  the 
great  industrial  combinations  of  the  present  time;  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  growing  out  of  them;  the  attitude  which  should  be  as- 
sumed toward  their  limitation  and  control;  their  future  development. 
Some  of  these  combinations  will  be  studied  in  detail. 

Text:     Jenks  &  Clark:  "The  Trust  Problem." 

First  or  second  semesters.  3  hours. 

Econ.  VI.     History  of  Economic  Theory. 

A  course  designed  for  advanced  students  in  Economics,  covering 
the  essentials  in  the  writings  of  the  master  minds  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  economic  theory — Adam  Smith,  Mill,  Ricar- 
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do,  Jevons  and  others.     The  reasons  for  the  persistence  and  for  the 
abandonment  of  certain  theories  will  be  investigated. 

Text:     Haney:     "The  History  of  Economic  Thought." 

Second  semester.  2  hours. 

Econ.  VII.     Introduction  to  Statistics. 

A  non-mathematical  introduction  to  the  methodology  of  statis- 
tics. Such  subjects  as  the  following  will  be  discussed:  The  meaning 
and  application  of  statistics;  sources  of  statistical  data;  statistical 
units  of  measurement;  practical  application  of  methods  to  wages, 
prices,  and  profits;  classification  and  tabular  presentation;  diagram- 
matic and  graphic  presentation;  averages  as  types;  principles  of  in- 
dex number  working;  American  price  index  numbers,  e.g.  Bradstreet's, 
Dun's,  Annalist's,  etc.;  dispersion  and  skewness;  comparison  and  cor- 
relation.    Laboratory  work  will  be  required. 

Text:  Secrist:  "An  Introduction  to  Statistical  Methods."  Secrist: 
"Readings  and  Problems  in  Statistical  Methods." 

Second  semester.  2  hours. 

Econ.  VIII.     The  Labor  Movement. 

This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  methods  of  organization 
and  control  of  labor  unions,  industrial  remuneration  and  industrial 
peace,  labor  legislation,  court  decisions  in  labor  disputes,  immigration, 
child  and  woman  labor,  convict  labor,  unemployment  and  industrial 
education. 

First  semester.  2  hours. 

Text:    Adams  and  Sumner:  "Labor  Problems." 

COMMERCE  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

Com.  &  Trans.  I.     Domestic  Trade. 

A  course  in  commercial  organization  in  domestic  trade.  Survey 
of  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States;  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts; commerce  in  raw  materials  and  manufactures;  functions  of  the 
middleman  and  retailer  and  their  relation  to  the  manufacturer  and 
consumer;  co-operative  buying  and  selling;  manufacturer's  market- 
ing problems;  development  of  trade  marks  and  private  brands;  price 
maintenance. 

First  semester.  2  hours. 

Com.  &  Trans.  II.     Foreign  Trade. 

A  course  in  commercial  organization  in  foreign  trade.  A  survey 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States;  a  study  of  the  opportuni- 
ties for  foreign  trade;  a  detailed  examination  of  the  facilities  and 
methods  used  in  conducting  import  and  export  trade  and  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Government  in  promoting  such  trade. 

Second  semester.  2  hours. 
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Com.  &  Trans.  III.     Transportation. 

This  course  will  include  a  brief  summary  of  the  development  of 
transportation  facilities  in  the  United  States,  including  technical  im- 
provements; public  aids  to  railroads;  competition,  rate  wars,  pools, 
traffic  associations  and  consolidations;  description  of  present  railroad 
systems;  organization  of  the  freight,  passenger  express  and  mail 
services;  the  Great  Lakes  service  and  traffic;  water  rates  and  the  re- 
lation of  water  and  rail  carriers. 

Text:  Johnson  and  Van  Metre:  "Principles  of  Railway  Trans- 
portation." 

First  semester.  2  hours. 

Com.  &  Trans.  IV.    Traffic  Problems. 

A  detailed  study  of  practical  traffic  problems;  rates  and  classi- 
fications; application  to  local  conditions. 

Second  semester.  2  hours. 

Com.  &  Trans.  V.    International  Commercial  Policies. 

A  technical  study  of  the  trade  policies  of  nations  in  their  dealings 
with  one  another;  mercantile  system;  free  trade;  protection;  reciproci- 
ty; most  favored  nation  clause;  commercial  treaties  and  customs  ad- 
ministration. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  present-day  port  reg- 
ulations for  entry  and  clearance,  custom  laws  of  important  nations 
and  economic  phases  of  diplomacy. 

Second  semester.  2  hours. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Pol.  Sci.  I.     American  Government. 

An   analysis   of   the   structure  and   practical   working,   organiza- 
tion, powers  and  present  activities  of  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments.    Attention  will  also  be  given  to  local  governmental  functions. 
Text:     Beard:  "American  Government  and  Politics." 
Second  semester.  2  hours. 

Pol.  Sci.  II.    Municipal  Government. 

The  place  of  the  city  in  history.  The  position  of  the  city  in  the 
political  system  of  the  United  States.  Government  by  commission. 
The  city  manager  plan.  Municipal  Home  Rule.  Social  problems  and 
social  activities  of  the  city.  The  relation  of  the  city  to  quasi-public 
works. 

Text:     Munro:  "The  Government  of  American  Cities." 

First  or  second  semester.  2  hours. 
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Pol.  Sci.  III.     Comparative  National  Government. 

A  critical  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  leading  nations.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  making 
and  amendment  of  constitutions  and  on  methods  of  administration. 
The  League  of  Nations  idea. 

First  semester.  3  hours. 

Pol.  Sci.  IV.     Principles  of  Labor  Legislation. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  general  principles  of  labor  legislation. 
The  basis  of  labor  law.  Individual  and  collective  bargaining.  The 
Minimum  Wage  Movement  in  America  and  Australia.  Hours  of  labor 
and  the  unemployment  problem.  Legal  aspects  of  Safety  and  Health. 
Various  forms  of  Social  Insurance.     Labor  administration. 

Text:     Commons  and  Andrews:  "Principles  of  Labor  Legislation." 
Second  semester.  2  hours. 

Pol.  Sci.  V.     Public  Finance. 

Nature  and  principles  of  taxation.  Public  Expenditures.  Cur- 
rent tax  laws  will  be  emphasized,  such  as  Income  tax,  Inheritance  tax, 
General  Property  tax,  Excess  Profits  tax,  internal  revenues,  customs 
duties,  public  debts,  national  budgetary  systems,  the  incidence  of 
taxation,  methods  of  war  finance. 

Text:     Plehn:  "Introduction  to  Public  Finance." 

Second  semester.  2  hours. 

Pol.  Sci.  VI.     American  Political  History. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  political  development  of  the  United  States. 
The  great  movements  that  led  up  to  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution. 
The  rise  and  growth  of  parties;  the  influence  of  westward  expansion 
and  of  slavery  on  our  political,  social  and  industrial  life;  the  great 
movements  after  the  Civil  war  and  their  reaction  upon  American  polit- 
ical life.  The  influence  of  the  World  war  on  our  political  institutions. 
Text:  Bassett:  "A  Short  History  of  the  United  States." 
First  semester.  3  hours. 

Pol.  Sci.  VII.     The  Social  and  Political  History  of  Modern  Europe. 

A  general  survey  course  giving  students  an  historical  background 
of  the  principal  institutions  of  modern  society.  The  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  nationalism;  the  industrial  revolution;  Protestant  revolt  and 
Catholic  reformation;  the  cultural  aspect  of  the  Sixteenth  century; 
the  rise  of  dynastic  colonial  rivalry;  European  society  in  the  Eight- 
eenth century.  The  causes  and  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  will 
be  studied. 

Text:  Hayes:  "A  Political  and  Social  History  of  Modern 
Europe,"  Vol.  I. 

First  semester.  3  hours. 
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MERCHANDISING. 

Merch.  I.     Salesmanship. 

Personal  qualifications — the  study  of  the  science  of  salesmanship. 
The  study  and  practice  of  the  art  of  salesmanship.  History  of  the 
three  fields  of  salesmanship:  Wholesale,  retail  and  specialty  and  the 
relation  of  the  salesman  to  each.  History  of  the  product  and  its  dis- 
tribution. A  thorough  study  of  the  elements  that  make  for  success  in 
selling-;  knowledge  of  goods  to  be  sold;  studying  the  prospective  buyer 
and  analyzing  the  modes  and  methods  of  arousing  interest.  Analyzing 
the  different  types  of  customers  and  how  to  deal  with  them.  Personal 
efficiency  as  applied  to  business.  How  to  develop  a  winning  person- 
ality. 

First  semester.  2  hours. 

Merch.  II.     Essentials  of  Advertising. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  present  a  general  survey  of  adver- 
tising in  all  its  main  branches,  supplemented  by  practice  work  in 
technique  and  class  discussions  of  practical  advertising  and  merchan- 
dising problems. 

The  chief  subjects  covered  are:  Preparation  of  copy;  sources  of 
data;  psychology  of  appeal;  color;  laws  of  memory;  emphasis  inducing 
action;  analysis  of  successful  advertisements;  mediums;  trade-marks; 
art;  engraving;  lithography;  electro  typing;  type;  paper;  printing; 
direct  literature  follow-up  system;  house  organs;  selling  methods; 
the  campaign  as  a  whole;  the  advertising  agency. 

First  semester.  2  hours. 

Merch.  III.     Psychology  of  Advertising. 

This  course  explains  the  principles  and  factors  which  underlie  the 
psychology  of  advertising.  It  takes  into  account  memory,  feelings 
and  emotions,  human  instincts,  the  will  and  its  various  modes  of  ac- 
tion, habit,  attention,  value,  analysis  of  deliberation  and  suggestion, 
in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  problems  of  advertising  from  the 
standpoint  of  psychology. 

These  principles  will  be  applied  to  the  different  types  of  advertise- 
ments. 

Text:     Scott:  "Psychology  of  Advertising." 

Second  semester.  2  hours. 

Merch.  IV.     Marketing. 

'It: is  is  a  detailed  course  in  distribution.  It  gives  a  treatment  of 
marketing  methods  in  our  present  system  of  economic  structure.  The 
following  topics  receive  consideration:  General  factors  that  affect 
trade;  status  of  the  retailer;  retail  competition;  chain  store;  mail 
Older  house;  national  advertising  and  price  maintenance.     Then  atten- 
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tion  is  given  to  the  status  of  the  jobber  and  the  service  of  the  middle- 
man.   Finally,  the  market  problems  of  the  manufacturer  are  analyzed. 
Text:     Duncan:   "Marketing,  Its  Problems  and  Methods." 
Second  semester.  2  hours. 

INSURANCE. 

Ins.  I.     Life  Insurance. 

Nature  and  principles  of  life  insurance;  various  kinds  of  life 
insurance  and  classification  of  policies;  measurement  of  risks;  rate- 
making;  premiums;  special  forms  of  life  insurance;  organization  and 
management  of  insurance  companies;  government  supervision  of  life 
insurance;  important  phases  of  life  insurance. 

First  semester.  2  hours. 

Ins.  II.     Property  Insurance. 

Organization  of  fire  insurance  companies;  the  functions  of  fire 
insurance;  the  policy  contract  in  fire  insurance;  parties  to  the  con- 
tract; agency  in  fire  insurance;  the  description  of  the  property  in- 
sured; the  risk  assumed;  the  term  of  the  contract;  special  agreements 
indorsed  on  the  policy;  the  reinsurance  reserve;  coinsurance;  fire  in- 
surance rating;  reinsurance;  fire  prevention;  state  supervision  and 
regulation;  other  forms  of  property  insurance. 

Second  semester.  2  hours. 

Ins.  III.     Workmen's  Compensation  and  Casualty   Insurance. 

A  discussion  of  the  principles  underlying  workmen's  compensation 
and  the  law  of  employer's  liability;  industrial  accidents  and  their  pre- 
vention; classification  of  risks;  calculation  of  premiums.  Accident 
and  health  insurance,  and  various  forms  of  casualty  insurance,  such 
as  automobile,  steam-boiler,  etc.,  will  be  discussed.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  Wisconsin  legislation  on  insurance.  Readings  and  re- 
ports will  be  required. 

Second  semester.  2  hours. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Soc.  I.     Social  History. 

A  survey  of  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern  social  movements. 
Social  value  of  Mosaic  Laws  and  Christian  practice  with  special  em- 
phasis on  industrial  democracy.  A  review  of  modern  reforms,  fac- 
tory legislation,  workingmen's  compensation,  social  insurance,  profit 
sharing  and  industrial  co-operation.  The  Church  in  modern  social 
problems. 

First  or  second  semesters.  3  hours. 

Soc.  II.     General  Sociology. 

An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  social  problems  and 
their  relation  to  the  family  and  the  individual.     A  study  of  natural 
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resources,   population,   immigration,   labor   organization,   woman   and 

child  labor.     Also  problems  of  poverty,  crime,  housing,  with  a  survey 

of  preventive  work  relating  to  the  poor,  defectives  and  delinquents. 

First  semester.  3  hours. 

Soc.  III.     Social  Ethics. 

An  application  of  Christian  ethics  to  economic  and  social  phe- 
nomena. The  origin  and  development  of  the  family,  marriage,  and 
the  social  order.  The  ethics  of  property,  liberalism,  socialism  and 
communism;  capital  and  labor  combines,  strikes,  lockouts  and  boy- 
cotts; public  ownership  and  control;  monopolies  and  modern  finance; 
public  health,  control  of  education,  traffic,  etc. 

Second  semester.  3  hours. 

Soc.  IV.     Organized  Charity. 

A  study  of  conditions  affecting  the  family  and  community.  Social 
treatment  and  application  in  the  case  of  dependents  and  delinquents. 
The  purposes  and  methods  of  investigation,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
studied  by  means  of  selected  cases.  Co-operation  of  public  and  private 
agencies  is  studied,  and  inspection  visits  made  to  important  institu- 
tions. 

First  or  second  semester.  3  hours. 


MATHEMATICS 

Course  I.     Applied  Business  Mathematics. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  first-year  college  students  a 
thorough  grasp  of  all  the  computations  required  in  business  as  or- 
ganized today.  It  will  develop  clearly  what  the  business  problem  is 
in  each  case,  why  that  method  of  solution  is  employed,  and  how  the 
information  obtained  is  used. 

"Applied  Business  Mathematics"  is  in  two  parts.  Part  I  covers 
all  the  calculations  required  in  ordinary  business  practice,  such  as 
those  connected  with  sales  and  profit  statistics,  payrolls,  interest,  de- 
preciation, insurance,  domestic  exchange,  taxes,  building  and  loan 
associations,  etc.  In  the  second  semester  of  the  course,  short  methods 
and  checks,  simple  and  weighted  averages,  progressions,  logarithms 
and  their  commercial  application,  the  slide  rule,  and  practical  meas- 
urements  of   angles,   circles,   polygons,   irregular   shapes,   and   solids. 

Text:  Edgerton  and  Bartholomew:  "Applied  Business  Mathemat- 
ics." 

First  and  second  semesters.  3  hours. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  REASONING. 

Course  I.  The  explanation  of  the  forms  of  reasoning.  Exposi- 
tion of  the  sources  of  error  in  argument.  Application  of  the  reason- 
ing process  to  study.  Class  exercises  in  the  construction  of  correct 
argument  and  in  the  unfolding  of  fallacies. 

First  semester.  2  hours. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  BIOLOGY,  CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS. 

See  outline  of  these  courses  under  Arts  and  Sciences. 

GEOLOGY. 

Course,  I,  II;  (3). 

General  course  in  Dynamic,  Structural,  Physiographic,  Historical 
and  Economic  Geology.  Principles  of  Petrology,  Mineralogy  and 
Paleontology.  Study  of  the  field  work  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological 
Survey.  The  College  possesses  a  collection  of  the  more  important 
minerals  and  rocks;  in  addition  to  this  the  students  have  access  to 
the  Public  Museum,  the  entire  third  floor  of  which  is  devoted  to 
Geology. 

Lectures,  field  work,  identification  of  life  forms,  recitations  and 
written  exercises. 

Text:     Le  Conte:  "Salisbury  and  Chamberlain." 

For  reference:  The  publications  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological 
Survey  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey's  Monographs  and 
Bulletins.     (Not  given  1920-'21.) 
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OFFICERS. 

REV.  H.  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J President 

J.  C.  PINNEY,  A.B.,  C.E Dean 

JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.J Faculty  Regent 

EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

MARY  L.  MELZER Registrar 

FACULTY. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Ethics. 

JAS.  C.  PINNEY,  A.B.,  C.E., 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.  J., 

Faculty  Regent. 
Professor  of  Physics. 

ROBERT  N.  BAUER,  Ph.G.,  B.S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

W.  D.  BLISS,  B.S.  in  Ch.E.,  M.E., 

Co-ordinator. 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

C.  E.  DOYLE,  S.  J.,  A.M., 
Professor  of  English. 

A.  F.  FRUMVELLER,  S.  J.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

GEORGE  A.  SCARCLIFF,  B.S.  in  C.E., 
Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

JOSEPH  F.  CARROLL,  S.  J.,  A.M., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

JOHN  F.  DOUGLAS,  S.  B.,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

M.  GILBERT,  A.B., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

PAUL  MUEHLMANN,  S.  J.,  A.M., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

AUGUSTINE  D.  THEISEN,  S.  J.,  A.M., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
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ANTHONY  J.  GAUCKLER,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  C.E., 

Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

JOAQUIN  H.  HERNANDEZ,  B.S.  in  C.E., 
Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

EDWARD  W.  KANE,  B.S.  in  E.E., 

Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

H.  B.  KEIRSEY,  B.S.  in  M.E., 
Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

justin  e.  McCarthy,  a.b., 

Instructor  in  English. 

clifton  e.  Mcdonald,  a.b., 

Instructor  in  English. 

NAND  SINGH,  M.E., 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

H.  M.  STOCKDER,  B.S.  in  M.E., 
Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

HENRY  B.  BLECK, 

Assistant  Instructor  in  Surveying. 

JOSEPH  D.  BONNESS, 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

GEORGE  A.  HERRMANN, 

Assistant  Instructor  in  English. 

SPECIAL   LECTURERS. 

S.  J.  GATES, 
Gates  Engineering  Co. 

T.  CHALKLEY  HATTON, 
Chief  Engineer  of  Milwaukee  Sewerage  Commission. 

W.  R.  McGOVERN, 
General  Manager  of  Wisconsin  Telephone  Co. 

I.  C.  WHEELER, 

Erwin,  Wheeler  &  Woolard, 
Counselors  at  Patent  Law. 

DUDLEY  CRAFTS  WATSON, 

Director  of  Milwaukee  Art  Institute. 

DR.  E.  KID  WELL, 
Kidwell  Boiler  &  Engineering  Co. 
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CO-OPERATING  FIRMS. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS  MFG.  CO. 

AVERY  CO. 

BRIGGS  &  STRATTON  CO. 

BUCYRUS  MFG.  CO. 

CHAIN  BELT  CO. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  MFG.  CO. 

C,  M.  &  ST.  P.  R.  R. 

DAHLMAN  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

THE  FALK  CO. 

FEDERAL  RUBBER  CO. 

HARTMAN  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

KEMPSMITH  MFG  CO. 

LAKESIDE  BRIDGE  AND  STEEL  CO. 

MITCHELL  MOTOR  CO.,  RACINE,  WIS. 

NASH  MOTORS  CO. 

NATIONAL  BRAKE  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 

NORDBERG  MFG.  CO. 

NORTHWESTERN  BRIDGE  AND  IRON  CO. 

PAWLING  AND  HARNISCHFEGER  CO. 

RICHARDSON-PHOENIX  CO. 

H.  SCHMITT  AND  SON,  INC. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  AND  LIGHT  CO. 

VILTER  MFG.  CO. 

WISCONSIN  BRIDGE  AND  IRON  CO. 

WISCONSIN  MOTOR  MFG.  CO. 

WORDEN-ALLEN  CO. 
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*THE  CO-OPERATIVE  COURSE  IN  ENGINEERING. 

The  Co-operative  Idea: 

Co-operative  education  means  the  active  participation  of  industries 
in  the  training  of  technical  men.  It  represents  the  collective  efforts 
of  educators  and  employers  to  develop  engineers  who  can  better  cope 
with  the  industrial  problems  of  today  because  of  actual  personal  con- 
tact with  existing  conditions  in  industry. 

The  co-operative  plan  is  not  an  experiment.  Its  success  has  been 
fully  demonstrated  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  by  fourteen  years 
of  operation.  Since  the  adoption  of  this  plan  at  Marquette  University, 
other  technical  schools  have  introduced  it,  among  them  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

The  Plan  of  Co-operation: 

The  students  are  divided  into  two  groups  termed  Section  A  and 
Section  B.  The  members  of  Section  A  attend  school  for  two  weeks, 
while  members  of  Section  B  are  employed  at  the  various  industries 
in  and  about  Milwaukee.  At  the  end  of  a  two-week  period  Section  B 
reports  to  school  and  Section  A  to  work.  This  alternation  in  periods 
of  two  weeks  is  carried  on  throughout  the  year. 

Arrangements  for  employment  are  all  made  by  the  school  and  the 
nature  of  the  work  depends  largely  upon  the  student's  course  of  study 
in  the  University.  While  at  work  the  student  is  in  every  sense  an 
employee  of  the  co-operative  firm,  subject  to  the  firm's  rules,  regula- 
tion and  hours,  and  the  orders  of  its  foremen  in  every  respect. 

The  school  maintains  close  contact  with  each  student's  progress 
in  the  industries  by  means  of  a  co-ordination  department.  This  de- 
partment is  the  connecting  link  between  the  industries  and  the  school 
and  all  matters  of  employment  are  referred  to  it. 

The  Industries: 

A  variety  of  industries  is  vital  to  the  Co-operative  Plan.  Few 
cities  in  America  are  as  fortunate  in  this  respect  as  Milwaukee.  Many 
of  the  largest  industries  of  their  kind  are  located  here.  The  Bucyrus 
Company  makes  excavating  machinery.  Its  products  can  be  seen  on 
nearly  every  large  construction  project  in  America.  The  Allis-Chal- 
mers  Mfg.  Co.  builds  steam  turbines,  gas  engines,  oil  engines,  hydraulic 


*The  present  industrial  situation  has  necessitated  a  change  in  the 
Freshman  curriculum  for  the  coming  year.  It  has  not  been  deemed 
advisable  to  place  this  class  in  industrial  employment  until  the  close 
of  the  year.  Students  entering  this  college  as  First  Year  men  in  the 
Fall  of  1921  will  therefore  remain  continuously  in  school  until  June, 
1922.  There  will  be  no  change  in  the  policy  of  the  school  with  regard 
to  Co-Operative  Employment  for  classes  beyond  the  First  Year. 
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machinery,  cement  and  mining  machinery  and  many  kinds  of  elec- 
trical equipment.     These  products  go  to  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  ships  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  are  equipped  with  reduction  gears 
built  by  the  Falk  Co.  The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.  is  the  largest 
builder  of  electrical  controlling  devices  in  America.  The  National 
Brake  &  Electric  Co.  makes  electrical  machinery,  air  brakes,  and  gas- 
oline locomotives.  The  Nash  Motors  Co.  build  a  four-cylinder  car 
here,  and  opportunity  is  afforded  Marquette  students  to  learn  every 
phase  of  automobile  construction. 

The  field  of  public  utilities  includes  the  local  Traction  Company, 
the  Coke  &  Gas  Works,  the  Telephone  Company  and  two  Railroads. 
Builders  of  electric  cranes,  bridges  and  general  structural  products 
include  the  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co.,  the  Worden- Allen  Co.,  Lake- 
side Bridge  &  Steel  Co.  and  the  Wisconsin  Bridge  Co. 

The  field  of  building  construction  is  well  provided  for  in  a  large 
city  where  many  municipal  and  private  projects  are  under  way.  Prac- 
tically all  of'  the  large  contractors  find  employment  for  Marquette 
students  during  the  building  season. 

Road  building  is  another  important  field  for  Civil  Engineering  stu- 
dents and  Wisconsin  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  each  year  on  this 
work. 

More  than  thirty  of  Milwaukee's  largest  industries  are  co-operat- 
ing with  the  College  of  Engineering  of  Marquette  University. 

Schedules  of  Work: 

In  the  co-operative  industries  where  Chemical,  Electrical  or  Me- 
chanical Engineering  students  are  employed  work  schedules  have  been 
laid  out,  by  these  firms,  which  are  calculated  to  give  in  two  and  one- 
half  years  the  practical  experience  most  essential  to  engineers  in 
that  particular  industry.  These  schedules  are  intended  as  a  general 
working  plan  only  since  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  various  depart- 
ments of  a  plant  depends  largely  upon  the  individual  student's  ability 
and  aptitude  for  practical  shop  work. 

In  general,  considerable  time  is  devoted  to  the  basic  operations  of 
a  manufacturing  plant,  such  as:  foundry  work,  machine  tool  opera- 
tion, assembly  of  the  product,  and  test.  Draughting  room  experience 
is  offered  to  men  who  wish  to  become  designers. 

The  plan  for  Civil  Engineering  students  is  necessarily  more  elastic 
since  the  work  after  one  year  is  mostly  seasonal  in  character.  Civil 
Engineers  are  required  to  spend  approximately  one  year  in  structural 
Bteel  shops  at  the  beginning  of  their  course.  They  then  enter  various 
fields  such  as  railway  engineering,  municipal  improvement  projects, 
building  and  bridge  construction,  road  construction,  surveys,  etc. 

Compensation  of  Co-operative  Students: 

While  the  object  of  this  system  is  purely  educational,  and  the 
work  for  each  student  is  so  chosen  as  to  give  him  a  thorough  knowl- 
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edge  of  his  particular  branch  of  the  profession,  nevertheless  the  com- 
pensation received  from  his  shopwork  may  often  be  the  means  of 
enabling  a  young  man  to  complete  his  schooling.  While  the  student 
is  employed,  as  before  stated,  he  is  in  every  respect  an  employee  of 
the  firm  for  which  he  is  working.  He  receives  compensation  for  his 
work  and  such  compensation  is  paid  directly  to  him.  The  University 
necessarily  cannot  control  completely  the  wages  paid  to  its  students. 
A  minimum  hourly  rate  has  been  agreed  upon  with  co-operating  in- 
dustries which  is  considerably  above  the  rate  paid  to  regular  shop 
apprentices.  The  amount  a  student  may  earn  above  this  minimum 
rate  depends,  in  general,  upon  the  class  of  work  and  upon  his  ability. 
It  will  average  about  $350  per  year  at  the  present  rates.  It  is  well 
to  point  out  here  that  nothing  could  so  surely  destroy  the  benefits  of 
the  co-operative  plan  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  University  to 
secure  for  its  students  the  maximum  rate  of  pay  for  any  particular 
class  of  work.  Experience  has  shown  that  where  such  maximum  rates 
prevail  the  idea  of  educating  the  student  and  advancing  him  from  one 
class  of  work  to  another  is  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  that  in  times  of 
industrial  depression  the  students  are  immediately  laid  off  along  with 
other  high  priced  help. 

The  Course: 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  student  spends  one-half  of  his  time  in 
school  and  the  other  half  in  employment,  he  is  unable  to  cover  all  of 
the  theory  and  application  of  the  four  year  academic  course  in  an 
equal  length  of  time.  The  Co-operative  Course  at  Marquette  University 
does  cover  the  same  academic  ground  as  that  of  the  average  standard 
Engineering  College.  It  extends  over  a  period  of  five  years,  four 
years  of  forty-eight  weeks  each  and  one  year  of  forty  weeks.  The 
first  four  years  are  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each  and 
a  summer  term  of  eight  weeks.  There  is  a  vacation  period  of  three 
weeks  between  the  school  years  and  a  recess  of  one  week  during  the 
school  year.  The  last  year  is  made  up  of  two  semesters  of  twenty 
weeks  each.  The  recesses  occur  consecutively  and  not  simultaneously  for 
the  two  sections  of  the  student  body.  This  program  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  cover  all  the  fundamentals  which  both  educators  and  prac- 
ticing engineers  agree  are  essential  for  the  proper  training  of  engi- 
neering students. 

Advantages  of  the  Co-operative  Course: 

It  is  believed  pertinent  to  set  forth  here  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  co-operative  plan  has  taken  so  prominent  a  place  in  our  system  of 
engineering  education. 

The  success  of  an  engineer  depends  both  upon  his  theoretical  knowl- 
edge and  on  his  ability  to  select  the  most  efficient  means  for  the  eco- 
nomical solution  of  his  problems.     The  latter  involves  not  only  the 
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proper  selection  of  material  and  machinery,  but  also  the  proper  and 
efficient  handling  of  men,  who  are  needed  in  greater  or  sma  ler  num- 
bers to  carry  out  a  project.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  tc ,  th ^satis- 
faction of  the  men  and  the  employer,  the  engineer  must  be  familiar 
with  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  workmen,  with  their  way  of  look- 
ing at  things,  and  at  times  be  able  to  convince  them  that  his  method 
is  right  and  their  method  is  wrong.  He  must  be  able  to  gam  their 
confidence  by  proving  to  them  that  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
work  they  are  expected  to  do. 

There  is  no  short  cut  to  this  kind  of  knowledge.  Only  by  asso- 
ciating with  the  workers  and  by  sharing  their  problems  can  the  engi- 
neer hope  to  become  a  leader.  Shop  training  to  be  effective  must  be 
started  early  in  life  and  should  be  a  recognized  part  of  engineering 
education.  .   . 

The  attitude  of  employers  regarding  this  sort  of  training  was  very 
well  expressed  by  Mr.  Charles  Gingrich. of  the  Cincinnati  Milling 
Machine  Co  ,  some  years  ago.  Speaking  to  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Engineering  Education,  he  said: 

"We  have  all  tried  to  give  a  shop  training  to  young  men  from  the 
colleges    but  it  is  never  entirely  successful.     A  man  who  has  put 
ftr  years  of  his  young  manhood  getting  a  university  education  can 
not  get  into  the  shop  atmosphere,  even  if  he  does  don  overalls  and 
work  as  a  regular  hand.     Such  men  have  passed  beyond  the  age  a 
wh  ch  boys   ask  questions  and  learn  quickly  all  those  little  detail 
which  are  sUeh  an  important  part  of  the  training  and  experience  of 
Tholem    They  feel  that  they  can  not  afford  to  be  laughed  at.    They 
do  n"t  want  to  expose  their  ignorance.     Therefore  they  get  a    hest 
onlv  a  superficial  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  ms.de  the  shop.    I 
°do  not  Tan  t„  imply  that  our  shops  are  full  of  secrets  bu^Ido  wan 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  contain  a  vast  number  of  things  to  be 
to  emPnas  them  .g  m  ^  shopg.  and  t,,at 

hae  be  i  way  to  doiUs'to  start  young  and  take  plenty  of  time  The 
chief  criticisms  of  modern  technical  education  result  from  the  fact 
chiet  crlticisms  .        .  t    the  scho0l,  whereas  we  should  bring 

r  SSSXlSp     ^-operative  plan  does  bring  the  school 

department  of  the  school. 
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The  system  is  selective  since  men  who  are  unfitted  for  practical 
work  soon  drop  out.  One  of  the  criticisms  leveled  at  our  old  school 
system  is  that  many  men  spend  four  years  acquiring  an  engineering 
education  only  to  learn  upon  entering  the  practical  field  that  they 
have  chosen  the  wrong  profession. 

While  it  requires  five  years  to  complete  the  co-operative  course, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  many  firms  insist  upon  at  least  a  two 
year  apprentice  course  in  their  industry  for  men  who  have  completed 
a  four  year  course  in  engineering.  This,  in  effect,  extends  their  edu- 
cation to  a  period  of  six  years,  so  there  is  a  positive  advantage  from 
the  standpoint  of  time  alone. 

It  is  but  natural  for  an  employer  to  fill  vacancies  in  his  organiza- 
tion by  men  who  are  personally  known  to  him  or  to  his  subordinates. 
A  student's  record  over  a  period  of  five  years  speaks  for  itself.  It  is 
clear  that  students,  who  have  proven  themselves  valuable  to  any  or- 
ganization over  that  period  of  time,  will  be  urged  to  remain.  In  any 
event,  a  good  record  of  experience  with  a  well-known  company  is  cer- 
tainly a  valuable  asset. 

EQUIPMENT 

See  chapter  on  equipment. 

FEES. 

See  chapter  on  fees. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

See  chapter  on  entrance  requirements. 

ACADEMIC  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Every  student  shall  carry  a  minimum  of  12  credit  hours'  work 
prescribed  for  the  class  in  which  he  registers;  otherwise  he  is  classed 
as  a  special. 

A  final  average  below  60  for  a  term's  work  in  any  subject  is  a 
failure.  The  student  will  be  required  to  repeat  the  work  at  the  earli- 
est opportunity  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  advanced  work  in  the 
same  subject  or  in  a  subject  dependent  upon  it  until  he  shall  have 
made  up  his  failure. 

A  final  average  between  60  and  70  conditions  the  student.  A  con- 
dition must  be  removed  before  the  next  regular  offering  of  the  sub- 
ject or  it  becomes  a  failure.  It  will  not,  however,  prevent  the  student 
from  pursuing  the  advanced  work.  Examinations  for  conditions  are 
offered  in  January,  June  and  September.  The  student  is  held  responsi- 
ble for  arranging  to  remove  his  condition.    He  must  register  for  same 
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and  pay  a  fee  of  $1.00;  for  special  condition  examinations  the  fee  is 
$2.00. 

A  final  average  above  70  entitles  the  student  to  credit  in  that 
subject.  Credit  may  be  withdrawn  in  case  his  subsequent  work  shows 
lack  of  necessary  understanding,  and  he  may  be  required  to  take  such 
special  work  or  repeat  such  sections  of  the  subject  as  the  Dean  may 
prescribe. 

Failure  to  complete  certain  assignments  in  a  given  subject  within 
the  prescribed  time  will  cause  an  Incomplete  to  be  granted  for  that 
subject.  Failure  to  complete  the  work  by  the  end  of  the  succeeding 
term  changes  the  Incomplete  to  a  failure. 

Reports  are  sent  to  Parents  or  Guardians  at  regular  intervals 
regarding  the  student's  standing  and  progress. 

Failure  to  obtain  a  passing  grade  in  one-half  of  the  work  for  any 
one  term  results  in  a  condition  of  probation  for  the  succeeding  term. 
At  the  end  of  the  probation  period,  if  he  is  still  below  passing  grade 
in  one-half  of  his  work,  the  student  will  be  dropped  from  the  school. 

Absences  from  class  without  sufficient  reason  are  not  tolerated. 
Upon  presentation  of  proper  reasons,  the  student  is  granted  a  written 
excuse  for  absence.  In  the  case  of  more  than  10  per  cent  of  unex- 
cused  absences,  final  grade  in  the  subject  is  withheld. 

A  change  from  one  branch  of  engineering  to  another  will  only  be 
allowed  upon  written  application  to  the  Dean  at  least  one  month  before 
the  close  of  a  school  term,  stating  clearly  the  reasons  for  desiring 
to  make  the  change. 

Freshmen  and  Sophomore  students  desiring  to  elect  a  subject  may 
do  so  only  when  they  have  attained  an  average  grade  of  85  per  cent 
for  the  preceeding  term's  work,  with  no  one  mark  below  80  per  cent, 
or  to  complete  a  regular  schedule  in  the  case  of  conflict  with  the  reg- 
ular schedule  of  studies  for  the  term. 

An   assessment  of   $3.00   will   be   charged   for  tardy   registration. 

Students  allowed  to  carry  more  than  22  credit  hours  of  work  will 
be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  credit  hour  in  excess  of  this  num- 
ber, unless  such  fee  is  paid  to  some  other  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

SHOP  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Absences  from  shop  are  not  tolerated.  Students  violating  this 
ruling  will  be  dealt  with  sternly.  In  the  case  of  unavoidable  absence 
such  as  severe  sickness,  the  student  must  see  that  both  the  shop  and 
the  Co-ordinator  of  the  school  are  notified  of  same  on  the  first  day 
of  absence.  On  the  first  day  of  his  return  to  work,  the  student  must 
obtain  a  written  excuse  signed  by  the  foreman  and  one  other  official 
at  the  place  of  employment  and  forward  immediately  to  Co-ordinator. 
Violation  of  this  ruling  will  lead  to  dismissal  from  school. 
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Students  are  subject  to  all  rules  of  the  shop  where  employed. 

Unsatisfactory  work  in  the  shop  is  regarded  by  the  faculty  in  the 
same  light  as  poor  work  in  the  class  room  and  can  likewise  lead  to 
dismissal. 

Leaving  a  place  of  employment  or  school  for  any  reason  whatso- 
ever without  the  permission  of  both  the  shop  and  school  officials  places 
the  student  subject  to  dismissal  from  school  and  withdrawal  of  the 
year's  credits. 

Vacations,  other  than  the  regular  shop  holidays,  are  at  all  times 
forbidden. 

Dissatisfaction  with  employment  or  any  phase  of  it  must  be  taken 
up  with  the  Co-ordinator  of  the  school.  If  this  rule  is  judiciously 
adhered  to,  in  practically  every  case  the  difficulties  can  be  removed. 

DEGREES 

The  University  grants  the  professional  degrees  of  Chemical  En- 
gineering (Ch.E.),  Civil  Engineer  (C.E.),  Electrical  Engineer  (E.E.), 
and  Mechanical  Engineer  (M.E.),  to  students  who  have  successfully 
completed  the  five-year  co-operative  course  in  any  of  the  respective 
branches. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Note. — One  credit  hour  is  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  recitation 
or  two  hours  of  laboratory  or  field  work  per  week  for  nine  weeks. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Hrs.  per  wk.  Cr. 

First  Term  Rec.     Lab.    Hrs. 

Math.  30 Advanced  Algebra 6  6 

Chem.  1 General  Chemistry   3           4  5 

Eng.  20 English  and  Pub.  Speaking 3  3 

Draw.  10 Engineering   Drawing    6  3 

G.  E.  70 Elementary   Engineering    2  1 

C.  90 Co-ordination    2  1 

Second  Term 

Math.  31 Trigonometry   6    (  6 

Chem.  2 General  Chemistry 3           4  5 

Eng.  21 English  and  Pub.  Speaking 3  3 

Draw.  11 Engineering  Drawing 4  2 

C.  E.  210 Elementary  Surveying 4  2 

G.  E.  71 Elementary  Engineering   2  1 

C.  91 Co-ordination    2  1 

Summer  Term 

Chem.  3 Qualitative  Analysis 12  3 

Draw.  12 Engineering  Drawing 10  2 

C.  E.  211 Elementary  Surveying j 12  3 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Term 

Math.  32 Analytical  Geometry 6  6 

Phys.   50 Mech.,  Molec.  Phys.  and  Heat 4  4 

Draw.  13 Descriptive   Geometry    2           6  5 

Phys.  51 Physical  Measurements   4  2 

Ch.  E.   120 Metal,  of  Iron  and  Steel 2  2 

C.    92 Co-ordination  and  English 2  1 

Second  Term 

Math.  S3 Differential  Calculus 5  5 

Chem.   4 Quantitative  Analysis    4  2 

Phys.    52 Elec,  Sound  and  Light 4  4 

Phys.  53 Physical  Measurements   4  2 

M.  E.  425 Heat  Engines   3  3 

Ch.    E.    121 Metal,  of  Iron  and  Steel 2  2 

C.  08 Mechanical    Engr.   Lab 4  2 

M.  E.  421 Co-ordination  and  English 2  1 
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(Chemical  Engineering)  Hrs.perwk.    Cr. 

Summer  Term                                                                     Rec.  Lab.    Hrs. 

Mech.  40 Statics    6  3 

Ch.   E.   122 Fuel  and  Gas  Analysis 8           2 

M.  E.  426 Heat  Engines  2  1 

Phys.  54 Elec,  Sound  and  Light 5  2 

Phys.  55 Physical  Measurements   4           1 

First  Term  THIRD  YEAR 

Math.  34 Integral   Calculus    5  5 

Chem.   5 Quantitative  Analysis    8           4 

Mech.  41 Stat,  and  Mech.  of  Materials 6  6 

M.  E.  432 Mechanical  Eng.  Lab 4           2 

C.  94 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

Second  Term 

Mech.  42 Mech.  of  Mater,  and  Dynamics 6  6 

M.  E.  435 Mechanism    2  6           5 

Ch.  E.   130 Inorganic  Tech.  Analysis 4           2 

E.  E.  370 Elements  of  Elec.  Engr 4  2 

E.  E.   371 Elec.   Eng.    Laboratory 4           2 

C.  95 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

Summer  Term 

Mech.  43 Dynamics 6  3 

Ch.   E.   132 Iron  and  Steel  Analysis 12           3 

Ch.   E.   131 Inorganic  Tech.  Analysis 8           2 

First  Term  FOURTH  YEAR 

Ch.  E.   140 Applied   Electro   Chem 2  4           4 

Chem.   6 Organic  Chemistry   3  4           5 

Mech.  44 Hydraulics 4  4 

E.  E.  373 Elements  of  Elec.  Engr 4  4 

M.  E.  440 Machine  Design 8           4 

C.  96 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

Second  Term 

Ch.  E.   141 Applied  Thermal  Chem 3  3 

Chem.   7 Organic  Chemistry   3  4           5 

Ch.   E.   142 Metallography    2  4           4 

Mech.  46 Engineering  Materials   3  3 

Mech.  47 Test.   Materials   Lab 4           2 

E.  E.  334 Electrical  Engr.  Lab 4           2 

C.  97 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

Summer  Term 

Ch.  E.  143 Organic  Tech.  Analysis 16           4 

C.  E.  243 Structural  Design  16          4 
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FIFTH  YEAR— (Chemical  Engineering) 

Hrs.  per  wk.    Cr. 

First  Term                                                                           Rec.  Lab.    Hrs. 

Ch.  E.   150 Organic  Tech.  Analysis 8           4 

Ch.   E.   151 Heat  Treat,  of  Steel 8           4 

M.  E.  450 Industrial   Management   3  3 

G.  E.  72 Economics    3  3 

C.  98 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

*Electives 5 

Second   Term 

Chem.   8 Physical  Chemistry 2  4           6 

Ch.   E.   152 Industrial  Chemistry    5  5 

M.  E.  451 Industrial  Management   3  3 

G.   E.  73 Economics   3  3 

C.  99 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

*Electives    4 


*  Choice  of  electives  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  head  of  this 
Department. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Hrs.  per  wk.    Cr. 
First  Term  Rec.     Lab.    Hrs. 

Math.  30 Advanced  Algebra    6  6 

Chem.    1 General   Chemistry    3  4           5 

Eng.  20 English  and  Pub.  Speaking 3  3 

Draw.  10 Engineering   Drawing    6           3 

G.   E.   70 Elementary  Engineering   2           1 

C.  90 Co-ordination    2           1 

Second  Term 

Math.  31 Trigonometry   6  6 

Chem.   2 General   Chemistry    3  4           5 

Eng.  21 English  and  Pub.  Speaking 3  3 

Draw.    11 Engineering   Drawing    4           2 

C.  E.  210 Elementary  Surveying 4           2 

G.   E.  71 Elementary  Engineering   2           1 

C.  91 Co-ordination    2           1 
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SECOND  YEAR— (Civil  Engineering) 

Hrs.  per  wk.    Cr. 

First  Term                                                                           Rec.  Lab.    Hrs. 

Math.  32 Analytical   Geometry    6  6 

Phys.    50 Mech.,  Molec.  Phys.   and  Heat 4  4 

Phys.    51 Physical  Measurements   4           2 

Draw.    13 Descriptive    Geom 2  6           5 

Ch.   E.   120 Metal,  of  Iron  and  Steel 2  2 

C.  92 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

Second  Term 

Math.  33 Differential  Calculus 5  5 

Phys.  52 Elec,  Sound  and  Light 4  4 

Phys.  53 Physical  Measurements   4           2 

C.  E.  220 Plane  and  Topogr.  Survey 3  4           5 

M.  E.  425 Heat  Engines   3  3 

C.  93 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

Summer  Term 

Mech.  40 Statics  of  Mechanics    6  3 

Phys.  54 Elec,  Sound  and  Light 5  2 

Phys.  55 Physical  Measurements   4           1 

C.   E.   221 Plane  and  Topogr.  Survey 8           2 

M.  E.  426 Heat  Engines   2  1 

THIRD  YEAR 
First  Term 

Math.  34 Integral   Calculus    5  5 

Mech.  41 Stat,  and  Mech.  of  Materials 6  6 

C.   E.   230 Advanced   Surveying    3  6           6 

M.  E.  434 Mech.  Engr.  Laboratory 4           2 

C.  94 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

Second  Term 

Mech.  42 Mech.  of  Materials  and  Dynamics.  .    6  6 

C.   E.   235 Theory    of    Structures 5  4 

C.   E.   231 Railroad   Curves    3  3 

E.   E.  370 Elem.   of   Electrical   Engr 4  4 

E.   E.  371 Electrical  Engr.  Lab 4           2 

C.   E.  232 Railroad  Location   2           1 

C.  95 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

Summer  Term 

C.   E.   236 Theory    of    Structures 5  2 

Mech.  43 Dynamics  of  Mechanics 6  3 

C.  E.  233 Railroad  Location   16           4 
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FOURTH  YEAR— (Civil  Engineering) 

Hrs.  per  wk.    Cr. 
First  Term  Rec.     Lab.    Hrs. 

Mech.  44 Hydraulics   4  4 

G.  E.  72 Economics   3  3 

C.   E.  240 Structural  Design  8           4 

C.   E.   244 Theory  of  Reinfor.  Concrete 3  3 

E.  E.  373 Elements  of  Elec.  Engr 4  4 

E.  E.  374 Electrical  Engr.  Lab 4           2 

C.  96 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

Second  Term 

Mech.  46 Engineering  Materials 3  3 

Mech.  47 Materials   Testing   Lab 4          2 

G.  E.  73 Economics   3  3 

C.   E.   248 Rail.  Constr.  and  Maintenance 3  3 

C.   E.   241 Structural  Design  8           4 

C.   E.   249 Hydrology  3  3 

C.   E.   245 Theory  of  Rein.  Concrete 2  2 

C.  97 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

Summer  Term 

C.   E.   242 Structural  Design   12           3 

C.   E.  247 Rein.  Concrete  Design 12           3 

C.   E.   246 Theory  of  Rein.  Concrete 5  2 

First  Term  FIFTH  YEAR 

C.   E.  253 Highways 4  4 

C.   E.   255 Reinforced  Concr.  Design 4           2 

C.   E.   250 Public  Water  Supply 3  3 

C.   E.  254 Foundations    3  3 

Mech.  48 Materials  Test.  Lab 4           2 

C.  98 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

*Electives    5 

Second  Term 

C.   E.   257 Bridge  Design    12           6 

G.  E.  74 Contracts  and  Specific 3  3 

C.   E.   251 Sewerage 3  3 

G.   E.   84 Geology    3  3 

C.    E.   250 Concrete  Arch  Design 6           3 

(  .  99 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

♦Electives    2 


,]'■'■  of  electives  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  this 
Department. 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Hrs.  per  wk.    Cr. 

First  Term                                                                           Rec.  Lab.    Hrs. 

Math.  30 Advanced   Algebra    6  6 

Chem.   1 General  Chemistry   3  4           5 

Eng.  20 English  and  Pub.  Speaking 3  3 

Draw.    10 Engineering   Drawing    6           3 

G.  E.  70 Elementary  Engineering  2           1 

C.  90 Co-ordination    2           1 

Second  Term 

Math.  31 Trigonometry   6  6 

Chem.  2 General  Chemistry   3  4           5 

Eng.    21 English  and  Pub.  Speaking 3  3 

Draw.    11 Engineering   Drawing    4           2 

C.   E.   210 Elementary  Surveying 4           2 

G.  E.  71 Elementary  Engineering   2           1 

C.  91 Co-ordination    2           1 

SECOND  YEAR 
First  Term 

Math.  32 Analytical  Geometry    6  6 

Phys.  50 Mech.,  Molec.  Phys.  and  Heat 4  4 

Phys.  51 Physical  Measurements   4           2 

Draw.  13 Descriptive   Geometry    2  6           5 

Ch.  E.   120 Metal,  of  Iron  and  Steel 2  2 

C.  92 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

Second  Term 

Math.  33 Differential   Calculus    5  5 

Phys.  52 Elec,  Sound  and  Light 4  4 

Phys.  53 Physical  Measurements   4           2 

Ch.  E.   121 Metal,  of  Iron  and  Steel 2  2 

M.  E.  420 Heat  Engines   6  6 

M.  E.  421 Mechanical  Engr.  Lab 4           2 

C.  93 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

Summer  Term 

Phys.  54 Elec,  Sound  and  Light 5  2 

Phys.  55 Physical  Measurements   4           1 

Ch.  E.   122 Fuel  and  Gas  Analysis 8           2 

Mech.  40 Statics    6  3 
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THIRD  YEAR— (Electrical  Engineering) 

Hrs.  per  wk.    Cr. 
First  Term  Rec.     Lab.    Hrs. 

Math.  34 Integral   Calculus    5  5 

Mech.  41 Stat,  and  Mech.  of  Materials 6  6 

Phys.  59 Electrical  Measurements   4           2 

M.  E.  432 Mechanical  Engr.  Lab 4           2 

E.   E.  330 Elements  of  Elec.  Engr 4  4 

E.   E.  331 Electrical  Engr.  Lab 4           2 

C.  94 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

Second  Term 

Math.  35 Differential  Equations    2  2 

Mech.  42 Mech.  of  Mater,  and  Dynamics 6  6 

E.  E.  333 Elements  of  Elec.  Engr 4  4 

E.  E.  334 Electrical  Engr.  Lab 4           2 

M.  E.  435 Mechanism    2  6           5 

C.  95 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

Summer  Term 

Mech.  43 Dynamics 6  3 

E.  E.  336 Elec.  Motor  Applications 5  2 

E.   E.   338 Elem.   Elec.   Computations 6           1 

E.  E.  339 Elec.  Mach.  and  Apparatus 3  1 

FOURTH  YEAR 
First  Term 

Mech.  44 Hydraulics     4  4 

G.  E.   72 Economics   3  3 

G.   E.  75 Principles   of  Accounting 3  3 

E.  E.  340 Elec.  Mach.  and  Apparatus 4  4 

E.  E.  342 Electrical   Problems    2           1 

E.  E.  341 Electrical   Engr.  Lab 4           2 

E.  E.  343 Illumination    3  3 

C.  96 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

Second  Term 

Mech.  46 Engineering    Materials    3  3 

Mech.  47 Materials  Testing  Lab 4           2 

G.   E.   73 Economics   3  3 

G.   E.   77 Principles   of   Accounting 3  3 

!■:.    E.   .'545 Elec.  Mach.  and  Apparatus 4  4 

I :.    E.   347 Electrical   Problems    2           1 

E.    E.   346 Electrical  Engr.  Lab 4           2 

E.  E.  344 Illumination    .3  3 

C.  97 Co-ordination   and    English 2            1 
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(Electrical  Engineering) 

Hrs.  per  wk.  Cr. 

Summer  Term                                                                        Rec.     Lab.  Hrs. 

C.   E.   243 Structural  Design   16  4 

E.  E.  348 Electrical   Problems    6  1 

E.  E.   349 Elec.  Power  Distrib 5  2 

First  Term  FIFTH  YEAR 

G.   E.  78 Commercial  Law  2  2 

E.  E.  350 Electric  Power  Stations 5  5 

E.   E.  351 Telephone   Engineering    5  5 

E.  E.   352 Theory  of  Elec.  Design 3  3 

E.  E.  353 Electrical  Design 4  2 

M.  E.  450 Industrial  Management   3  3 

C.  98 Co-ordination  and  English 2  1 

Second  Term 

G.  E.  79 Commercial  Law   2  2 

G.   E.   83 American  Government   3  3 

E.   E.  355 Electric   Railway   Engr 5  5 

E.   E.  354 Electrical   Design    4  2 

M.  E.  451 Industrial  Management   3  3 

C.  99 Co-ordination  and  English 2  1 

*Electives    5 

On  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  another  fifth  year 
subject  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  above  topics. 


*  Choice  of  electives  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  this 
Department. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

FIRST  YEAR  Hrs.  per  wk.    Cr. 

First  Term                                                                           Rec.  Lab.    Hrs. 

Math.  30 Advanced  Algebra 6  6 

Chem.    1 General  Chemistry    3  4           5 

Eng.  20 English  and  Pub.  Speaking 3  3 

Draw.  10 Engineering   Drawing    6           3 

G.  E.  70 Elementary  Engineering   2           1 

C.  90 Co-ordination    2           1 

Second  Term 

Math.  31 Trigonometry   6  6 

Chem.   2 General  Chemistry   3  4           5 

Eng.  21 English  and  Pub.  Speaking 3  3 

Draw.  11 Engineering  Drawing 4           2 

C.   E.   210 Elementary  Surveying 4           2 

G.  E.  71 Elementary  Engineering   2           1 

C.  91 Co-ordination    2           1 
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SECOND  YEAR— (Mechanical  Engineering). 

First  Term 

Math.  32 Analytical   Geometry    6                      6 

Phys.  50 .Mech.,  Molec.  Phys.  and  Heat 4                      4 

Phys.  51 Physical  Measurements   4           2 

Draw.  13 Descriptive   Geometry    2           6           5 

Ch.  E.   120 Metal,  of  Iron  and  Steel 2                       1 

C.  92 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

Second  Term 

Math.  33 Differential   Calculus    5                       5 

Phys.  52 Elec,  Sound  and  Light 4                      4 

Phys.  53 Physical    Measurements    4           2 

M.  E.  420 Heat  Engines   6                      6 

M.  E.  421 Mechanical  Engr.  Lab 4           2 

Ch.  E.   121 Metal,  of  Iron  and  Steel 2                       2 

C.  93 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

Summer  Term 

Mech.  40 Statics    6                       3 

Phys.  54 Elec,  Sound  and  Heat 5                       2 

Phys.   55 Physical  Measurements   4           1 

Ch.   E.   122 Fuel  and  Gas  Analysis 8           2 

THIRD  YEAR 
First  Term 

Math.  34 Integral   Calculus    5                       5 

Mech.  41 Stat,  and  Mech.  of  Materials 6                       6 

M.  E.  432 Mechanical  Engr.  Lab 4          2 

M.  E.  430 Thermodynamics    5                       5 

M.  E.  431 Mech.  Engr.  Problems 4           2 

C.  94 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

Second  Term 

Mech.  42 Mech.  of  Mater,  and  Dynamics 6                       6 

M.  E.  435 Mechanism    2           6           5 

E.  E.  370 Elements  of  Elec.  Engr 4                      4 

E.  E.  371 Electrical  Engr.  Lab 4           2 

M.  E.  433 Mechanical  Engr.  Lab 4           2 

(  .  96 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

Summer  Term 

Mech.  43 Dynamics   G                      3 

Ch.    E.    L32 Iron   and   Steel   Analysis 12           3 

K.    i;.   336 Elec.   Motor  Applications 5                       2 
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FOURTH  YEAR— (Mechanical  Engineering). 

Hrs.  per  wk.    Cr. 
First  Term  Rec.     Lab.    Hrs. 

G.  E.  72 Economics   3                       3 

G.  E.  76 Principles  of  Accounting  2                       2 

Mech.  44 .Hydraulics 4                       4 

M.  E.  440 Elements  of  Mach.  Design 8           4 

E.  E.  373 Elements  of  Elec.  Engr 4                      4 

E.  E.  374 Electrical  Engr.  Lab 4           2 

C.  96 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

Second  Term 

G.  E.  73 Economics   3                       3 

G.  E.  77 Principles   of  Accounting 2                       2 

Mech.  46 Engineering  Materials   3                       3 

Mech.  47 Materials   Testing   Lab 4           2 

Ch.   E.   142 Metallography    2           4           4 

M.  E.  441 Machine  Design  1           4           3 

C.  97 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

*Electives    2 

Summer  Term 

C.   E.   243 Structural  Design   16           4 

Ch.   E.  151 Heat  Treatment  of  Steel 16           4 

First  Term  FIFTH  YEAR 

M.  E.  450 Industrial  Management   3                       3 

M.  E.  452 Production  Engineering 3                       3 

M.  E.  454 Heating  and  Ventilating 2           4           4 

G.   E.  78 Commercial  Law 2                       2 

G.  E.  80 Credits  and  Collections 3                       3 

G.  E.  81 Business   Correspondence    2                       2 

C.  98 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

*Electives    3 

Second  Term 

M.  E.  451 Industrial  Management  3                       3 

M.  E.  453 Production  Engineering 3                       3 

G.  E.  79 Commercial  Law  2                       2 

G.  E.  82 Corporation  Finance 4                       4 

G.  E.  83 American  Government 3                       3 

C.  99 Co-ordination  and  English 2           1 

*Electives    4 


*  Choice  of  electives  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  this 
Department. 
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GENERAL  COURSES. 

Chem.  1. — General  Chemistry.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and 
two  two-hour  laboratory  periods.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  laws 
and  theories;  the  non-metallic  elements  and  their  important  com- 
pounds. 

Chem.  2. — General  Chemistry.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and 
two  two-hour  laboratory  periods.  Review  of  chemical  theories  and 
continuation  of  the  study  of  chemical  elements  and  their  compounds, 
supplemented  by  chemical  problems.     Prerequisite  Chem.  1. 

Chem.  3. — Qualitative  Analysis.  Twelve  laboratory  hours  in  the 
summer  term.  The  chemistry  of  the  metallic  elements  and  their  com- 
pounds;  the  application  of  chemical  theory  to  the  formation  of  insol- 
uble compounds;  the  separation  of  bases  and  acids;  the  solution  and 
analysis  of  salts  and  alloys.    Prerequisite  Chem.  2. 

Chem.  4. — Quantitative  Analysis — Gravimetric.  One  four-hour 
laboratory  and  class  room  period.  Through  individual  laboratory  in- 
structions stress  is  laid  on  care  and  accuracy.  This  course  is  devoted 
to  the  gravimetric  method  of  determination.  This  includes  the  study 
of  the  types,  use  and  care  of  balances,  a  selected  number  of  gravi- 
metric determinations  of  basic  and  acid  constituents  to  illustrate  the 
different  conditions  of  precipitation,  washing,  drying,  decomposition, 
and  weighing  of  precipitates.     Prerequisite  Chem.  1,  2,  3. 

Chem.  5. — Quantitative  Analysis. — Volumetric.  One  four-hour 
laboratory  and  class  room  period.  The  use  and  calibration  of  volu- 
metric apparatus.  Selection  and  use  of  indicators;  preparation  and 
standardization  of  volumetric  solutions.  A  selected  number  of  acidi- 
metric,  oxidimetric,  and  precipitation  determinations.  Prerequisite 
Chem.  4. 

Chem.  6. — Organic  Chemistry.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and 
one  four-hour  laboratory  period.  The  general  principles  and  theories 
of  organic  chemistry;  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  com- 
pounds of  the  open  chain  series.     Prerequisites  Chem.  1,  2,  3. 

Chem.  7. — Organic  Chemistry.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and 
one  four-hour  laboratory  period.  Continuation  of  Course  6.  Physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  compounds  of  the  closed  chain  series. 
Prerequisite  Chem.  6. 

Chem.  8. — Physical  Chemistry.  Two  lectures  and  one  four-hour 
laboratory  period.  The  physico-chemical  relations.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry  are  studied  and  closely  correlated  with  the  lab- 
oratory work.  The  practical  applications  of  the  subject  are  empha- 
sized.     Prerequisite,  Chem.  5,  7. 
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DRAWING 

Drawing  10. — Elementary  Drawing.  Six  hours  drawing  room 
work  per  week.  The  course  consists  of  practice  in  the  use  of  drawing 
instruments,  practice  in  free  hand  lettering  and  elementary  ortho- 
graphic projection. 

Drawing  11. — Elementary  Drawing.  Four  hours  drawing  room 
work  per  week.     Continuation  of  Draw.  10.     Prerequisite,  Draw.  10. 

Drawing  12. — Advanced  Drawing.  Ten  hours  drawing  room  work 
during  the  summer  term.  Working  drawings  and  tracings  made  from 
actual  objects.    Prerequisite,  Draw.  11. 

Drawing  13. — Descriptive  Geometry.  One  lecture,  one  recitation 
and  six  drawing  room  hours  per  week.  This  is  a  study  of  orthographic 
projections  as  applied  to  the  solution  of  problems  involving  the  point, 
line  and  plane;  representation  of  curved  and  warped  surfaces,  their 
intersections  and  developments.  Problems  are  assigned  for  home 
work.     Prerequisite,  Draw.  12. 

ENGLISH 

English  20. — English  and  Public  Speaking.  Three  class  hours  per 
week.  A  study  of  the  forms  of  expression,  chief  stress  being  laid  on 
exposition,  both  oral  and  written. 

English  21. — English  and  Public  Speaking.  Three  class  hours  per 
week.     Continuation  of  English  20.     Prerequisite  English  20. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Math.  30. — Advanced  Algebra.  Six  class  hours  per  week.  A  brief 
review  of  negative  and  irrational  numbers,  indices,  fractions,  graphic 
and  analytical  discussion  of  linear  and  quadratic  equations.  Followed 
by  a  study  of  determinants,  logarithms,  complex  numbers,  solution 
of  higher  equations,  introduction  to  series,  convergence  tests,  undeter- 
mined co-efficients. 

Math.  31. — Trigonometry.  Six  class  hours  per  week.  Elementary 
functions,  their  relations  and  graphs;  functions  of  sums,  differences 
and  multiples  of  angles;  solutions  of  plane  and  spherical  triangles; 
solution  of  pure  and  mixed  trigonometrical  equations  by  graphic  meth- 
ods.    Prerequisite,  Math.  30. 

Math.  32. — Analytical  Geometry.  Six  class  hours  per  week.  A 
study  of  the  properties  of  lines  and  the  conic  sections  by  means  of 
the  algebraic  equations  representing  them.     This  study  is  extended  to 
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higher  algebraic  and  transcendental  curves  wherever  possible.     Pre- 
requisite, Math.  31. 

Math.  33. — Differential  Calculus.  Five  class  hours  per  week.  A 
study  of  the  fundamental  formulas  and  processes  of  differentiation, 
followed  by  applications  to  maxima  and  minima,  inflections,  evolutes 
and  motion  of  bodies.    Prerequisite,  Math.  32. 

Math.  34. — Integral  Calculus.  Five  class  hours  per  week.  A  study 
of  the  fundamental  formulas  and  processes  of  integration,  followed 
by  applications  to  curves,  surfaces,  volumes  and  also  to  Mechanics. 
Prerequisite,  Math.  33. 

Math.  35. — Differential  Equations.  Two  class  hours  per  week. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  a  study  of  the  types  of  equations 
met  in  the  various  branches  and  the  methods  for  their  solution;  the 
series  methods  naturally  lead  to  a  full  study  of  the  hyperbolic  func- 
tions. Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  practical  handling  of  equations  en- 
countered in  Physics  and  Mechanics.     Prerequisite,  Math.  34. 

Math.  S-36.  Mathematical  Laboratory.  Five  class  hours  per  week. 
A  special  course  in  which  all  students,  deficient  in  mathematics  will 
rectify  this  deficiency  under  the  individual  guidance  of  a  member  of 
the  faculty.  A  passing  grade  of  70  per  cent  is  demanded  of  each 
student,  not  only  for  the  entire  subject  matter  of  each  course  but  also 
in  each  chief  topic  of  that  course.  Whenever  a  student,  through  sick- 
ness or  any  other  cause,  has  missed  out  in  an  important  part  or  chap- 
ter of  his  course,  he  will  be  obliged  to  report  regularly  at  the  Lab- 
oratory class  until  this  deficiency  has  been  made  up.  A  student  who 
has  the  first  and  second  years  Mathematics,  but  later  manifests  a 
weakness  in  one  of  these  branches,  will  also  be  subject  to  attendance 
in  this  class  until  his  weakness  has  been  remedied. 


MECHANICS 


Mech.  40. — Statics  of  Mechanics.  Six  class  hours  per  week  during 
the  summer  term.  Resolution  and  composition  of  forces,  couples, 
conditions  of  equilibrium,  center  -of  gravity,  moment  of  inertia,  fric- 
tion, etc.     Prerequisite,  Math.  33. 

Mech.  41. — Statics  and  Mechanics  of  Materials.  Six  class  hours 
per  week.  The  first  two  weeks  is  a  continuation  of  Mech.  40.  The 
Mechanics  of  Materials  treats  of  the  application  of  the  laws  of  Statics 
to  various  engineering  materials.  Elastic  and  ultimate  strengths  and 
deformations,  cases  of  simple  stress,  simple  and  cantilever  beams  are 
d.     Prerequisitei  Mech.  40. 
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Mech.  42. — Mechanics  of  Materials  and  Dynamics.  Six  class  hours 
per  week.  The  first  six  weeks  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  Mechanics 
of  Materials,  covering  overhanging  and  fixed  beams,  continuous  beams, 
columns  and  struts,  torsion  of  shafts,  apparent  combined  stresses,  and 
compound  columns  and  beams.  The  last  three  weeks  is  devoted  to  a 
study  of  Dynamics  of  Mechanics  which  includes  a  study  of  the  laws 
of  moving  bodies,  translation,  rotation,  friction,  belts,  work  and  en- 
ergy.    Prerequisite,  Mech.  41. 

Mech.  43. — Dynamics  of  Mechanics.  Six  class  hours  per  week 
during  the  summer  term.  This  is  a  continuation  of  Mech.  42.  Pre- 
requisite, Mech.  42. 

Mech.  44. — Hydraulics.  Four  class  hours  per  week.  A  study  of 
the  Mechanics  of  fluids,  especial  emphasis  being  given  to  liquids. 
Hydrostatics,  including  pressure  of  liquids  in  tanks  and  reservoirs, 
immersion  and  flotation,  and  hydrokinetics,  including  steady  flow  of 
water  through  pipes,  orifices  and  open  channels  are  taken  up  in  de- 
tail.    Prerequisite,  Mech.  43. 

Mech.  46. — Engineering  Materials.  Three  class  hours  per  week. 
A  study  of  the  properties  and  characteristics  of  materials  used  in 
engineering  construction  and  methods  of  manufacture  of  same. 

Mech.  47. — Materials  Testing  Laboratory.  Four  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  Class  tests  to  show  methods  of  testing  and  to  study  the 
strength  and  general  characteristics  of  various  materials  used  in  en- 
gineering construction.     Prerequisite,  Mech.  46. 

Mech.  48. — Materials  Testing  Laboratory.  Four  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  A  continuation  of  Mech.  47  in  which  student  performs  in- 
dividual tests  of  the  various  engineering  materials.  Prerequisite, 
Mech.  47. 

PHYSICS. 

Physics  50. — Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat.  Four  class 
hours  per  week.  A  careful  analysis  and  study  of  the  principles  and 
laws  of  physics,  their  development,  correlation  and  practical  applica- 
tion.   Special  emphasis  is  given  to  Mechanics.    Prerequisite,  Math.  31. 

Physics  51. — Physical  Measurements.  Four  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Quantitative  determination  of  physical  constants;  adjustments 
and  use  of  instruments  of  precision  such  as  micrometer,  microscope, 
cathotometer,  chronograph,  etc.  Verification  of  the  laws  of  impact, 
torsion,  rigidity,  composition  of  harmonic  motions,  gravity.  Young's 
Modulus,  Moment  of  Inertia,  etc.  Determination  of  specific  heats, 
coefficients  of  expansion,  laws  of  gases,  hygrometry.  Prerequisite, 
Phys.  50. 
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Physics  52. — Electricity,  Sound  and  Light.  Four  class  hours  per 
week.  Analysis  and  study  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  electricity, 
sound  and  light,  and  discussion  of  the  theories  which  underlie  the 
phenomena  of  these  subjects.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  important 
application  of  the  mechanics  of  waves  and  harmonic  motion  to  these 
phenomena.     Prerequisite,  Phys.  50. 

Physics  53. — Physical  Measurements.  Four  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Experiments  covering  the  laws  of  refraction,  accurate  measure- 
ments of  indices  of  refraction,  critical  angle,  magnifying  power, 
photometry  and  spectrum  analysis,  interferometer.  Electro-static 
induction;  theory  of  condenser;  measurement  of  resistance;  efficiency 
of  electric  motor;  operation  of  alternator  and  transformer  pyrometry. 
Prerequisite,  Phys.  52. 

Physics  54. — Electricity,  Sound  and  Light.  Five  class  hours  per 
week  during  the  summer  term.  Continuation  of  Phys.  52.  Prere- 
quisite, Phys.  52. 

Physics  55. — Physical  Measurements.  Four  laboratory  hours  per 
week  during  the  summer  term.  Continuation  of  Phys.  53.  Prerequi- 
site, Phys.  53. 

ELECTIVES. 

Physics,  S56. — Elementary  Physics.  Three  class  and  two  labora- 
tory hours  per  week.  An  elementary  and  descriptive  course  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  principle  phenomena  and  laws  of  physics.  This 
course  is  given  only  for  those  students  lacking  the  required  high  school 
credits  in  Physics. 

Physics  57. — Advanced  Physics.  Mechanics  and  Heat.  Three 
class  hours  per  week.  The  mathematical  theories  of  mechanics  and 
heat  as  well  as  the  refined  methods  of  modern  research  are  taken  up; 
due  attention  is  given  to  practical  application  in  engineering  and  the 
industries  in  general.     Prerequisites,  Phys.  54,  Math.  34. 

Physics  58. — Measurements  in  Sound,  Heat,  Light.  Four  labora- 
tory hours  per  week.  Accurate  measurements  are  made  in  such  phe- 
nomena as  stationary  waves,  Lissajous'  curves,  vapor  tension,  calori- 
metry,  spectrometer,  diffraction,  grating,  polariscope,  bi-prism,  photo- 
meter and  interferometer.     Prerequisite,  Phys.  56. 

Physics,  59. — Electricity,  Light  and  Sound.  Three  class  hours  per 
week.  Modern  theories  and  methods  are  discussed  with  especial  em- 
phasis on  the  mathematical  side.     Prerequisite,  Phys.  56. 

Physics,  60. — Electrical  Measurements.  Four  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  The  development  of  electrical  theories.  Calibration  of  measur- 
ing instruments;  resistance  of  conductors,  electrolytes,  dialectrics, 
magnetic  properties  of  iron,  magnetometer,  self-induction,  inductance 
and  capacity,  high  and  low  potentials,  conduction  of  electricity  through 
gases.    Prerequisitef  Phys.  58. 
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GENERAL  ENGINEERING 

G.  E.  70. — Elementary  Engineering.  Two  hours  per  week.  A 
series  of  lectures  designed  to  give  Freshmen  a  general  idea  of  the 
various  fields  of  engineering. 

G.  E.  71. — Elementary  Engineering.  Two  hours  per  week.  A  con- 
tinuation of  G.  E.  70.  Also  includes  inspection  trips  to  various  in- 
dustrial establishments  together  with  written  reports. 

G.  E.  72. — Economics.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  A  study  of 
the  general  principles  of  economics  especially  as  it  relates  to  engi- 
neering problems  and  activities. 

G.  E.  73. — Economics.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  A  continua- 
tion of  course  G.  E.  72;  includes  money,  credit  and  banking,  inter- 
national trade  and  protection,  distribution  of  proceeds  to  rent,  wages, 
interest  and  profits.     Prerequisite,  G.  E.  72. 

G.  E.  75. — Contracts  and  Specifications.  Three  class  hours  per 
week.  A  study  of  the  significance  and  requirements  of  engineering 
contracts  and  specifications. 

G.  E.  76. — Principles  of  Accounting.  Two  class  hours  per  week. 
Elements  of  accounting,  single  and  double  entry;  debits  and  credits; 
journalizing;  posting  and  trial  balance;  closing  books;  proprietors' 
accounts;  partnership  accounts,  etc. 

G.  E.  77. — Principles  of  Accounting.  Two  class  hours  per  week. 
Advanced  accounting;  analytic  study  of  the  balance  sheet;  assets  and 
liabilities;  depreciation;  capital  stock;  profits;  surplus  reserves;  sink- 
ing funds;  counting  house  methods,  etc.     Prerequisite,  G.  E.  76. 

G.  E.  78. — Commercial  Law.  Two  class  hours  per  week.  Con- 
tracts; negotiable  instruments;  agency;  partnership;  corporations. 

G.  E.  79. — Commercial  Law.  Two  class  hours  per  week.  Sales; 
bailments;  carriers;  guaranty  and  suretyship;  insurance;  real  proper- 
ty and  tenancy.    Prerequisite,  G.  E.  78. 

G.  E.  80. — Credits  and  Collections.  Three  class  hours  per  week. 
Forms  of  credit;  classes  of  credit  and  credit  machinery;  duties  and 
qualifications  of  credit  man;  elements  of  credit  risk;  sources  of  credit; 
information;  financial  statement;  legal  remedies  of  creditor;  exten- 
sions, compositions  and  adjustments;  bankruptcy;  insolvency  and  re- 
ceivership; credit  safeguards. 

G.  E.  81. — Business  Correspondence.  Two  class  hours  per  week. 
The  principles  underlying  every  form  of  business  English;  general 
correspondence;    sales    letters;    follow-up    letters;    circulars;    reports. 
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G.  E.  82. — Corporation  Finance.  Four  class  hours  per  week.  A 
study  of  the  organization  and  financial  management  of  corporations 
including  business  promotion;  principles  of  capitalization;  means  of 
financing  an  organization;  determination  of  profits;  valuation  of 
securities;   methods  of  consolidation;   reorganization  of  corporations. 

G.  E.  83. — American  Government.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  A 
study  of  the  development  and  practical  working  of  our  federal,  state 
and  local  governments. 


ELECTIVES 

G.  E.  84. — Geology.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  A  general  study 
of  the  dynamic,  structural,  physiographic,  historical  and  economic 
geology.    Prerequisite,  C.  E.  249. 

G.  E.  85. — Advertising.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  Psychology 
of  appeal;  color;  memory;  inducing  action;  analysis  of  successful 
advertisements;  the  advertising  agency,  etc. 

G.  E.  86. — Practical  Salesmanship  and  Sales  Administration.  Three 
class  hours  per  week.  Personal  qualifications;  tact;  address  and  their 
development;  a  study  of  the  elements  that  make  for  success;  knowl- 
edge of  the  goods  to  be  sold;  studying  the  prospective  buyer;  approach, 
demonstration,  presentation  of  argument;   closing  the  sale. 

G.  E.  87. — Astronomy.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  A  descrip- 
tive course  acquainting  the  student  with  the  fundamental  principles 
and  facts  regarding  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  comets,  the  stellar  system, 
including  the  principle  constellations,  nebulae,  etc.  Prerequisite, 
Math.  U. 

Gs  E.  88. — Astronomy.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  Theory  and 
use  of  the  sextant,  theodolite,  transit  and  equatorial  telescope.  Deter- 
mination of  time,  latitude,  longitude  and  azimuth  with  portable  in- 
struments.    Prerequisite,   G.   E.   87. 


CO-ORDINATION 

C.  90  to  C.  99  inclusive.  Two  hours  per  week  each.  This  includes 
a  report  on  the  outside  co-operative  work  after  each  work  period  and 
participation  in  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Engineering  Association. 
The  latter  organization  has  both  a  cultural  and  social  end  in  view. 
It.  professes  to  train  the  young  engineer  under  competent  direction 
to  fluency,  ease  and  proficiency  in  public  speaking.  At  the  same  time 
it  affords  an  outlet  for  the  social  activities  of  its  members. 
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CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  COURSES 

Ch.  E.  120. — Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel.  Two  class  hours  per 
week.  A  study  of  the  sources  of  raw  material,  methods  of  obtaining 
the  ore  and  the  various  processes  of  producing  steel;  rolling  mill  and 
foundry  practice. 

Ch.  E.  121. — Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel.  Two  class  hours  per 
week.  A  continuation  of  Ch.  E.  100,  including  the  properties  of  special 
steels  and  their  application  to  industry. 

Ch.  E.  122. — Fuel  and  Gas  Analysis.  Eight  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Analysis  of  coal  and  coke,  including  a  calorimetric  determina- 
tion by  means  of  Hempel  apparatus.  The  application  of  the  Orsat 
apparatus  to  the  analysis  of  flue  gases.    Prerequisites,  Chem.  1  and  2. 

Ch.  E.  130. --Inorganic  Technical  Analysis.  Four  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  The  technical  methods  of  quantitative  analysis  of  lime- 
stone and  cement.     Prerequisite,  Chem.  5. 

Ch.  E.  131. — Inorganic  Technical  Analysis.  Eight  hours  laboratory 
work  per  week  in  the  summer  term.  A  continuation  of  Ch.  E.  130, 
including  methods  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  alloys. 

Ch.  E.  132. — Iron  and  Steel  Analysis.  Twelve  laboratory  hours 
per  week  in  the  summer  term.  Technical  methods  for  determining 
the  important  constituents  in  cast  iron,  carbon  and  alloy  steels.  Pre- 
requisites, Chem.  3  and  Ch.  E.  122. 

Ch.  E.  140. — Applied  Electro  Chemistry.  Two  lectures  and  one 
four-hour  laboratory  period.  The  application  of  the  principles  of 
electro-chemical  and  electro-thermal  reactions  to  the  decomposition 
of  compounds,  electro-plating,  and  electro-quantitative  chemical  anal- 
ysis.   Prerequisites,  Chem.  5  and  E.  E.  370. 

Ch.  E.  141. — Applied  Thermal  Chemistry.  Three  class  hours  per 
week.  This  course  includes  the  investigation  of  chemical  reactions 
which  take  place  at  high  temperatures  with  particular  reference  to 
metallurgical  calculations.     Prerequisites,  Ch.  E.   121. 

Ch.  E.  142. — Metallography.  Two  lectures  and  one  four-hour  lab- 
oratory period  per  week.  The  diagram  of  thermal  equilibrium,  solid 
solutions,  and  the  application  of  the  phase  rule  to  metallography. 
The  laboratory  work  consists  of  calibration  and  practise  in  the  use 
of  metallographic  equipment  including  the  preparation  and  study  of 
micro  sections.     Prerequisites,  Ch.  E.  121,  Ch.  E.  132. 

Ch.  E.  143. — Organic  Technical  Analysis.  Sixteen  hours  laboratory 
work  per  week  in  the  summer  term.     The  technical  methods  of  anal- 
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ysis  of  organic  industrial  materials;    their  identification  and  applica- 
tion to  industry.     Prerequisite,  Chem.  7. 

Ch.  E.  150. — Organic  Technical  Analysis.  Eight  hours  laboratory 
per  week.     This  is  a  continuation  of  Ch.  E.  143. 

Ch.  E.  151. — Heat  Treatment  of  Steel.  Eight  hours  per  week  in 
laboratory.  A  laboratory  study  of  modern  methods  in  heat  treatment 
of  steel.  Purposes  of  heat  treating;  methods  of  temperature  control, 
design  of  furnaces,  annealing,  hardening,  tempering  and  case  hard- 
ening.    Prerequisite,  Ch.  E.  121. 

Ch.  E.  152. — Industrial  Chemistry.  Five  hours  per  week.  Lec- 
tures, written  reports  and  inspection  trips.  A  study  of  industrial 
processes  of  chemical  manufacture. 

ELECTIVES. 

Ch.  E.  160. — Technical  Pyrometry.  Four  hours  per  week.  Lab- 
oratory study  of  high  temperature  measurements,  calibration  of 
thermo-couples,  resistance  pyrometers  and  the  use  of  these  instru- 
ments in  industry. 

i 

Ch.  E.  161. — Water  Analysis.  (Industrial.)  Fitness  for  boiler 
and  other  industrial  uses.     The  softening  of  water. 

Ch.  E.  162. — Water  Analysis.  (Sanitary.)  The  analysis  of  pot- 
able waters.  This  course  also  includes  the  bacterial  count  and  de- 
termination of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  bacteria  of  the  colon 
group. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  COURSES. 

C.  E.  210. — Elementary  Plane  Surveying.  One  class  hour  and 
three  hours  of  office  and  field  work  per  week.  Principles  and  usage 
of  the  tape  in  measuring  distance,  of  the  level  in  measuring  differences 
in  elevation  and  of  the  transit  in  measuring  horizontal  and  vertical 
angles.  Work  covers  problems  in  measurement  of  distance,  differential 
leveling,  road  and  building  cross-sections,  profiles,  etc. 

C.  E.  211. — Elementary  Plane  Surveying.  Twelve  hours  field  work 
per  week  during  summer  term.  Continuation  of  the  field  work  of 
C.  E.  210.     Prerequisite,  C.  E.  210. 

C.  E.  220.— Plane  and  Topographic  Surveying.  Three  class  hours 
and  four  office  and  field  hours  per  week.  Principles  and  usage  of  the 
Engineers'  Transit.  Adjustments  of  Transit,  Dumpy  and  Wye  levels. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  various  problems  in  which  the  transit  is  used, 
such  as  traverses;  city,  land,  topographic,  mining  and  governmental 
surveys;   miscellaneous  surveying  problems.     Prerequisite,  C.  E.  211. 
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C.  E.  221. — Plane  and  Topographic  Surveying.  Eight  field  hours 
per  week  during  the  summer  term.  Continuation  of  the  field  work 
of  C.  E.  220.     Prerequisite,  C.  E.  220. 

C.  E.  230. — Advanced  Surveying.  Three  class  hours  and  six  office 
and  field  hours  per  week.  A  study  of  solar  and  stellar  observations 
for  determination  of  meridian,  time,  latitude  and  longitude,  higher 
triangulation  systems,  plane  table  surveys,  hydrographic  surveys  and 
the  principles  of  precise  and  barometric  leveling.  Note  reducing  and 
map-making  is  taken  up  in  the  office  work.     Prerequisite,  C.  E.  221. 

C.  E.  231. — Railroad  Curves.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  A  study 
of  simple,  compound,  reverse  and  transition  curves,  turn-outs,  cross- 
overs, frogs   and   switches.     Prerequisite,   C.   E.  221   and   C.   E.   230. 

C.  E.  232. — Railroad  Location.  Eight  hours  field  work  per  week 
during  the  summer  term.  Projection  of  line,  running  in  simple  and 
transition  curves,  turn-outs  and  cross-overs.     Prerequisite,  C.  E.  231. 

C.  E.  233. — Railroad  Location.  Sixteen  hours  field  and  office  work 
per  week  during  summer  term.  Field  and  office  practice  of  railroad 
location.  Reconnaisance,  preliminary,  final  location  and  cross-sections 
of  line  comprise  the  field  work.  The  office  work  covers  the  paper  loca- 
tion of  final  line,  calculation  of  quantities,  plotting  of  profile,  mass 
diagram  and  calculation  of  dirt  distribution.     Prerequisite,  C.  E.  232. 

C.  E.  235. — Theory  of  Structures.  Five  class  hours  per  week  for 
five  weeks  and  three  class  hours  per  week  for  four  weeks.  A  study 
of  the  principles  involved  in  the  determination  by  both  graphical  and 
analytical  methods  of  the  stresses  in  various  types  of  roof  and  bridge 
trusses.     Prerequisite,  Mech.  41. 

C.  E.  236. — Theory  of  Structures.  Five  class  hours  per  week  dur- 
ing summer  term.    Continuation  of  C.  E.  235.    Prerequisite,  C.  E.  235. 

C.  E.  240. — Structural  Design.  Eight  hours  drawing  room  work 
per  week.  Complete  design  of  wooden  roof  truss.  Prerequisite,  C.  E.  236. 

C.  E.  241. — Structural  Design.  Eight  hours  drawing  room  work 
per  week.    Complete  design  of  steel  roof  truss.    Prerequisite,  C.  E.  236. 

C.  E.  242. — Structural  Design.  Twelve  hours  drawing  room  work 
per  week  during  the  summer  term.  Complete  design  of  railroad  deck 
plate  girder  bridge.    Prerequisite,  C.  E.  236. 

C.  E.  243. — Structural  Design.  Sixteen  hours  drawing  room  work 
per  week  during  the  summer  term.  Complete  design  of  a  steel  roof 
truss.  Given  to  Chemical,  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineering 
students.     Prerequisite,  Mech.  41. 
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C.  E.  244. — Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete.  Three  class  hours 
per  week.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  reinforced  concrete  and  its 
application  to  building  design.     Prerequisite,  C.  E.  235. 

C.  E.  245. — Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete.  Two  class  hours 
per  week.     Continuation  of  C.  E.  244.    Prerequisite,  C.  E.  244. 

C.  E.  246. — Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete.  Five  class  hours 
per  week  during  the  summer  term.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  re- 
inforced concrete  and  its  application  to  various  types  of  construction. 
Prerequisite,  C.  E.  245. 

C.  E.  247. — Reinforced  Concrete  Design.  Twelve  drawing  room 
hours  per  week  during  the  summer  term.  Design  of  a  reinforced  con- 
crete building.     Prerequisite,  C.  E.  245. 

C.  E.  248. — Railroad  Construction  and  Maintenance.  Three  class 
hours  per  week.  A  study  of  the  methods  and  materials  of  construc- 
tion and  maintenance,  structures  and  appliances.  Prerequisite,  C.  E. 
233. 

C.  E.  249 — Hydrology.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  A  study  of 
precipitation,  run-off,  stream  flow,  evaporation,  seepage,  etc.,  as  ef- 
fected by  topographical  and  geological  conditions.  Prerequisite,  Mech. 
44. 

C.  E.  250. — Public  Water  Supply.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  A 
study  of  the  principle  features  of  water-works  design  and  construc- 
tion, including  quantity  and  quality  of  potable  water,  sources  of  sup- 
ply, design  of  distribution  systems,  reservoirs,  dams  and  tanks.  Pre- 
requisite, Mech.  44. 

C.  E.  251. — Sewerage.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  A  study  of 
the  design  and  construction  of  sewerage  systems  including  surveys 
and  estimates,  determination  of  size  and  capacity  of  sewers  and  the 
various  methods  of  sewage  disposal.     Prerequisite,  Mech.  44. 

C.  E.  253. — Highways.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  Design,  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  highways  and  streets.  Study  of  various 
types  of  pavements.     Prerequisite,  C.  E.  230. 

C.  B.  254.- -Foundations.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  A  study 
of  the  theory  and  d<  sign  of  various  types  of  foundations.  Prerequi- 
site, Mech.  42. 

(  .  E.  255.  Reinforced  Concrete  Design.  Four  hours  office  work 
per   wee!;.      Problems    of   design    of   various    types   of   reinforced   con- 

C.  E.  246. 
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C.  E.  256. — Concrete  Arch  Design.  Six  hours  office  work  per 
week.  Complete  design  of  a  reinforced  concrete  arch.  Prerequisite, 
C.  E.  246. 

C.  E.  257. — Bridge  Design.  Twelve  hours  office  work  per  week. 
Design  of  a  pin-connected  railroad  bridge.     Prerequisite,  C.  E.  242. 


ELECTIVES 

C.  E.  260. — Irrigation  and  Drainage.  Two  class  hours  per  week. 
A  study  of  the  methods  and  means  of  irrigation,  design  and  construc- 
tion of  reservoirs,  canals,  flumes  and  other  irrigation  works.  Also 
a  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  reclamation  of  land  by  drainage. 
Prerequisite,  Mech.  44. 

C.  E.  261. — City  Planning.  Two  class  hours  per  week.  A  study 
of  the  principles  involved  in  the  laying  out  of  street  systems,  park 
systems,  etc.,  and  problems  of  future  municipal  expansion.  Pre- 
requisite, C.  E.  230. 

C.  E.  262. — Railroad  Terminals.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  A 
study  of  railroad  terminals,  including  yard  layouts  together  with  struc- 
tures and  appliances  in  connection  therewith.    Prerequisite,  C.  E.  248. 

C.  E.  263. — Advanced  Theory  of  Structures.  Three  class  hours 
per  week.  A  graphical  and  analytical  study  of  the  stresses  in  stat- 
ically indeterminate  structures,  redundant  members  and  deflections. 
Prerequisite,  C.  E.  236. 

C.  E.  264. — Advanced  Bridge  Design.  Six  hours  office  work  per 
week.     Design  of  movable  bridges.     Prerequisite,  C.  E.  257. 

C.  E.  265. — Water  Power  Engineering.  Three  class  hours  per 
week.  A  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  consideration  of  a 
water  power  project,  such  as  effects  of  variation  of  flow,  head,  etc., 
types,  characteristics,  selection  and  installation  of  water  wheels.  Pre- 
requisite, Mech.  44. 

ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING   COURSES. 

E.  E.  330. — Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  Four  class  hours 
per  week.  An  introductory  study  of  electrical  machinery  and  its  chief 
applications.     Prerequisites,  Physics  50-53  and  Math.  33. 

E.  E.  331. — Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  One  four-hour 
laboratory  period  per  week  with  reports.  A  course  of  some  of  the 
simpler  experiments  in  Direct  Current  testing,  designed  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  connecting  and  operating  generators  and  motors,  and 
obtaining  their  performance  characteristics. 
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E.  E.  333. — Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  Four  class  hours 
per  week.  This  is  a  continuation  of  E.  E.  330.  A  brief  treatment  of 
Alternating  Current  machines  is  included.     Prerequisite,   E.   E.  330. 

E.  E.  334. — Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Four  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  This  is  a  continuation  of  E.  E.  331.  Some  of  the 
simpler  tests  of  A.  C.  apparatus  and  motors  will  be  made.  Pre- 
requisite, E.  E.  331. 

E.  E.  336. — Electric  Motor  Applications.  Five  class  hours  per  week 
in  the  summer  term.  This  course  is  a  detailed  study  of  the  methods 
of  control  which  are  essential  in  adapting  electric  motors  to  the  con- 
ditions met  with  in  various  industries.     Prerequisite,  E.  E.  330. 

The  above  courses  are  open  to  Mechanical  or  Civil  Engineering 
students;  who,  through  irregular  schedule,  cannot  take  E.  E.  370 — 
E.  E.  374. 

E.  E.  338. — Elementary  Electrical  Problems.  Two  three-hour 
periods  spent  in  the  computing  room  during  the  summer  term.  This 
course  has  for  its  object  the  acquirement  of  facility  and  skill  in  mak- 
ing electrical  computations.  This  course  begins  two  years'  work  in 
Electrical  Computations  and  Design,  in  which  various  projects  are 
considered,  beginning  from  simple  layouts  of  wiring  and  advancing 
to  such  projects  as  the  design  of  a  machine,  or  the  study  of  an  electric 
railway  project.     Prerequisite,  E.  E.  330. 

E.  E.  339. — Electrical  Machinery  and  Apparatus.  Three  class 
hours  per  week  in  the  summer  term.  This  course  begins  a  detailed 
quantitative  study  of  the  various  types  of  machinery,  which  extends 
for  one  year.  In  the  summer  term  the  Electric  and  Magnetic  Circuits 
will  be  considered.  The  subjects  of  Generators,  Motors,  Transformers, 
Converters  are  then  considered  in  order,  from  both  the  designer's  and 
operator's  point  of  view.     Prerequisites,  E.  E.  330  and  E.  E.  331. 

E.  E.  340. — Electrical  Machinery  and  Apparatus.  Four  class  hours 
per  week.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  E.  E.  339.  Prerequisites, 
E.  E.  330  and  E.  E.  331. 

E.  E.  341. — Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  One  four-hour  lab- 
oratory period  per  week  with  reports.  E.  E.  340  must  accompany  this 
course.  Among  the  experiments  performed  in  this  course  are  such 
advanced  tests  as  the  analysis  of  dynamo  performance,  efficiency  from 
losses,  and  compromise  testing.    Prerequisites,  E.  E.  330  and  E.  E.  334. 

E.  E.  342. — Electrical  Problems.  One  two-hour  period  per  week 
in  the  computing  room.  Continuation  of  E.  E.  338.  In  the  Junior 
year  it  is  the  intention  of  this  course  to  give  power  to  apply  electrical 
principles  to  concrete  projects  of  a  simple  character.     Occasional  in- 
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spection  trips  to  important  electrical  installations  in  Milwaukee  will 
be  made.  Layout  of  shop  wiring,  motor  selection,  lighting  installa- 
tion, and  working  up  of  test  data  will  be  carried  out.  Prerequisites, 
E.  E.  330,  and  E.  E.  333,  or  E.  E.  339. 

E.  E.  343. — Illumination.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  a  two-term  course  on  the  production,  modification,  utili- 
zation and  measurement  of  light.  The  end  in  view  is  to  enable  the 
student  to  understand  the  factors  governing  the  choice  of  the  kind, 
size,  and  number  of  lamps,  their  location  and  accessories.  Prerequi- 
sites, E.  E.  330  and  E.  E.  333  or  E.  E.  339. 

E.  E.  344. — Illumination.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  Continua- 
tion of  E.  E.  343.    Prerequisite,  E.  E.  343. 

E.  E.  345. — Electrical  Machinery  and  Apparatus.  Four  class  hours 
per  week.  Continuation  of  E.  E.  339  and  E.  E.  340.  Prerequisites, 
E.  E.  340  and  E.  E.  339  or  E.  E.  333. 

E.  E.  346. — Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  One  four-hour  lab- 
oratory period  per  week  with  reports.  Continuation  of  E.  E.  341. 
Prerequisites,  E.  E.  330-334. 

E.  E.  347. — Electrical  Problems.  One  two-hour  period  per  week 
in  the  computing  room.  Continuation  of  E.  E.  338  and  E.  E.  342. 
Prerequisites,  E.  E.  330-334. 

E.  E.  348. — Electrical  Problems.  Two  three-hour  periods  per  week 
in  the  computing  room  in  the  summer  term.  Continuation  of  E.  E. 
338,  342  and  347.     Prerequisites,  E.  E.  330-334. 

E.  E.  349. — Electric  Power  Distribution.  Five  class  hours  per  week 
in  the  Summer  term.  A  course  beginning  a  year's  study  of  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  Electric  Power.  First,  the  methods  of  providing  elec- 
tric service  are  considered,  followed  by  a  study  of  power  plants,  and 
sub-stations.  The  subject  of  power  costs  and  rates  are  then  studied, 
and  in  the  spring  term  the  features  of  high  voltage,  long  distance 
transmission  will  be  considered.     Prerequisites,  E.  E.  330-334. 

E.  E.  350. — Electric  Power  Stations.  Five  class  hours  per  week. 
A  continuation  of  E.  E.  349.    Prerequisites,  E.  E.  330-334. 

E.  E.  351. — Telephone  Engineering.  Five  class  hours  per  week.  A 
systematic  study  of  the  science  and  art  of  communication  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  topics  of  standard  telephone  practice,  tele- 
phonic transmission  and  interference,  machine  switching,  and  the 
applications  of  the  vacuum  tube.  Prerequisites,  E.  E.  330-334  and 
E.  E.  339. 
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E.  E.  352. — Theory  of  Electrical  Design.  Three  class  hours  per 
week.  A  discussion  of  how  the  performance  characteristics,  heating, 
and  efficiency  of  a  machine  depend  on  its  size  and  proportions.  A 
detailed  study  of  how  these  factors  determine  a  design  is  then  made. 
Prerequisites,  E.  E.  339  and  E.  E.  340. 

E.  E.  353. — Electrical  Design.  Four  hour  period  in  the  drawing 
room  per  week.  Must  be  taken  with  E.  E.  352.  While  the  design  of 
an  electric  machine  will  be  made  in  this  course,  more  general  projects, 
such  as  the  selection  of  equipment  for  a  transmission  line,  small  gen- 
erating plant,  and  the  computation  of  a  railroad  schedule  will  also 
be  undertaken.  Occasional  inspection  trips  will  be  made.  Continued 
in  the  second  term  as  E.  E.  354.    Prerequisites,  E.  E.  339  and  E.  E.  340. 

E.  E.  354. — Electrical  Design.  Four  hour  period  in  the  drawing 
room  per  week.  Continuation  of  E.  E.  353.  Prerequisites,  E.  E.  339 
and  E.  E.  340. 

E.  E.  355. — Electric  Railway  Engineering.  Five  class  hours  per 
week  in  the  second  term.  This  course  is  a  study  of  the  present  prac- 
tice of  Electric  Railways.  Topics  such  as  track  construction  and  brake 
equipment  of  chief  interest  to  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers  are 
treated  as  well  as  purely  electrical  features  such  as  control  and  motors. 
The  most  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  topics  of  power  consumption 
and  schedule.     Prerequisites,  E.  E.  330  and  E.  E.  334. 

ELECTIVES 

E.  E.  360. — Electric  Power  Transmission.  Three  class  hours  per 
week  in  the  second  term.  Continuation  of  E.  E.  349  and  E.  E.  350. 
Topics  such  as  Corona,  Insulation,  and  Arresters,  determined  by  the 
high  voltage;  and  resonance  and  surges,  present  in  very  long  lines, 
will  be  considered.  Operating  characteristics  will  also  be  studied. 
Prerequisite,  E.  E.  350. 

E.  E.  361. — Wiring  for  Light  and  Power.  Three  class  hours  per 
week  in  the  second  term.  Open  to  all  students.  A  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  National  Fire  and  Safety  codes,  and  of  customary 
practice  in  installing  wiring.  Prerequisites,  E.  E.  330  and  E.  E.  333, 
or  E.  E.  370  and  E.  E.  373. 

E.  E.  362. — Factory  Lighting.  Three  class  hours  per  week  in  the 
second  term.  Open  to  all  students.  A  brief  study  of  Illumination  in 
Itf  relation  to  correct  forms  of  shop  installations.  Prerequisites,  E.  E. 
330  and  E.  E.  333,  or  E.  E.  370  and  E.  E.  373. 

E,  B.  363.-  Advanced  Laboratory.  One  four-hour  period  per  week 
in   either  term   with  only  general  supervision  on  an   individually  as- 
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signed  problem.     Intensive  independent  work  is  expected.     Prerequi- 
site, E.  E.  346. 

E.  E.  364. — Advanced  Design.  One  four-hour  period  per  week  in 
the  second  term.  An  individually  assigned  project,  either  chosen  by 
student  or  assigned  by  instructor,  such  as  the  selection  of  railway 
motor  equipment  or  the  design  of  an  A.  C.  machine.  Prerequisites, 
E.  E.  353  and  E.  E.  354. 

E.  E.  365. — Report  of  Current  Electrical  Literature.  One  four- 
hour  period  per  week  in  library,  in  either  term.  A  search  through 
the  files  of  periodicals  for  articles  on  assigned  topic,  and  a  digest  or 
resume  of  results  and  conclusions  found  by  authors.     Prerequisites, 

E.  E.  330  and  E.  E.  334. 

Courses  in  Hydraulic  and  Steam  Power  plants  offered  by  C.  E.  and 
M.  E.  departments  are  acceptable  electives.  Students  desiring  such 
should  consult  departments  involved. 

ELECTIVES  FOR  C.  E.  AND  M.  E.  STUDENTS 

In  addition  to  electives  mentioned  above,  E.  E.  350  and  E.  E.  355 
are  open  to  M.  E.  and  C.  E.  students. 

ELECTRICAL  COURSES  FOR  NON-ELECTRICAL  STUDENTS. 

E.  E.  370. — Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  Four  class  hours 
per  week  in  the  second  term.  A  brief  study  of  electrical  machinery 
with  emphasis  upon  its  applications.  Motors  are  given  considerable 
attention,  inasmuch  as  the  field  of  usefulness  of  each  type  is  fully 
discussed.  A  short  treatment  of  Alternating  Current  machinery  is 
also  given,  in  the  continuation  of  this  course  given  in  the  first  term. 
Prerequisites,  Phys.  50-53  and  Math.  33. 

E.  E.  371. — Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Four  hours  lab- 
oratory per  week  in  the  second  term.  A  course  of  some  of  the  simpler 
experiments  in  the  testing  of  motors,  generators,  and  other  electrical 
machines.  This  course  has  for  its  object  the  acquainting  of  the  student 
with  the  measurement  of  efficiency,  and  the  relative  behavior  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  motors.  Must  be  accompanied  or  preceded  by  E.  E. 
370.    Prerequisites,  Phys.  50-53  and  Math.  33. 

E.  E.  373. — Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  Four  class  hours 
per  week  in  the  first  term.  Continuation  of  E.  E.  370.  Prerequisite, 
E.  E.  370. 

E.  E.  374. — Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Four  hours  lab- 
oratory per  week  with  report.  Continuation  of  E.  E.  371.  Must  ac- 
company E.  E.  373  or  follow  it.     Prerequisite,  E.  E.  370. 

The  above  four  courses  are  similar  to  E.  E.  330-334. 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  COURSES. 

M.  E.  420. — Heat  Engines.  Six  class  hours  per  week.  This  course 
embraces  a  study  of  various  types  of  steam  boilers  and  power  plant 
equipment;  simple  and  compound  engines,  steam  turbines,  air  com- 
pressors and  internal  combustion  engines.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry 
2  and  Phys.  50. 

M.  E.  421. — Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Four  hours  per 
week.  This  is  a  laboratory  course  which  runs  parallel  with  M.  E.  420 
and  includes  the  calibration  of  pressure  gauges,  thermometers,  meters, 
calorimeter  tests  of  steam,  and  practice  in  the  use  of  the  engine  in- 
dicator. It  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  mechanical 
laboratory  instruments. 

M.  E.  425. — Heat  Engines.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  Similar 
to  M.  E.  420.  Required  for  Ch.  E.  and  C.  E.  students.  Prerequisites 
are  the  same  for  M.  E.  420. 

M.  E.  426. — Heat  Engines.  Two  class  hours  per  week.  This  is  a 
continuation  of  M.  E.  425,  Summer  term.  Required  for  Ch.  E.  and 
C.  E.  students. 

M.  E.  430. — Thermodynamics.  Five  class  hours  per  week.  A  de- 
tailed study  of  the  gas  laws,  various  heat  cycles,  entropy,  tempera- 
ture-entropy diagram,  and  the  application  of  thermodynamics  to  the 
various  types  of  heat  engines.  Prerequisites,  Chem.  2,  Physics  50 
and  Math.  33. 

M.  E.  431. — Mechanical  Engineering  Problems.  Four  class  hours 
per  week.  This  course  is  supplementary  to  M.  E.  430  and  consists 
of  a  series  of  selected  problems,  involving  the  application  of  thermo- 
dynamic principles,  to  be  worked  out  in  the  drafting  room. 

M.  E.  432. — Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Four  hours  lab- 
oratory per  week.  A  continuation  of  M.  E.  421,  which  includes  tests 
of  boiler  flue  gases,  flow  of  steam  through  orifices,  steam  engine  valve 
setting,  mechanical  efficiency  tests  of  steam  and  gas  engines,  and  a 
complete  test  of  a  power  plant.  Prerequisites,  M.  E.  420  and  M.  E.  421. 

M.  E.  433. — Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Four  hours  lab- 
oratory per  week.  Tests  to  determine  the  operating  characteristics 
and  thermal  efficiencies  of  steam  and  gas  engines,  air  compressors, 
pumps,  etc.     Prerequisites,  M.  E.  430  and  M.  E.  432. 

M.  E.  434. — Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Four  hours  lab- 
oratory per  week.  A  special  course  for  Civil  Engineers  which  includes 
calibration  of  instruments,  and  tests  of  steam  and  gas  engines.  Pre- 
requisites, M.  E.  425  and  M.  E.  426. 
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M.  E.  435. — Mechanism.  Two  class  hours  per  week  and  six  hours 
per  week  in  the  drafting  room.  A  systematic  study  of  velocity  dia- 
grams as  applied  to  the  motion  of  machine  parts.  Considerable  time  is 
devoted  to  the  design  of  cams  and  gears.  Prerequisites,  Draw.  13 
and  Phys.  50. 

M.  E.  440. — Elements  of  Machine  Design.  Eight  hours  per  week 
in  the  drafting  room.  This  is  a  continuation  of  M.  E.  435  with  the 
application  of  mechanics  necessary  to  determine  the  strength  of 
machine  parts.  Each  student  is  required  to  complete  the  design  of 
some  simple  machine.     Prerequisites,  M.  E.  435  and  Mech.  42. 

M.  E.  441. — Machine  Design.  One  lecture  and  one  four-hour  draft- 
ing period  per  week.  The  application  of  dynamics  to  the  design  of 
machine  parts  with  special  reference  to  inertia  forces  in  reciprocating 
machines,  and  methods  employed  in  balancing  these  forces.  Pre- 
requisites, M.  E.  440  and  Mech.  43. 

M.  E.  450. — Industrial  Management.  Three  class  hours  per  week. 
Offered  only  to  students  with  at  least  two  years  of  practical  experi- 
ence in  industry.  The  course  deals  with  the  various  methods  of  mod- 
ern industrial  organization,  the  principles  of  cost  keeping,  deprecia- 
tion of  equipment,  purchasing  and  storing  of  materials,  and  sales  or- 
ganization.    Prerequisites,  G.  E.  72  and  G.  E.  76. 

M.  E.  451. — Industrial  Management.  Three  class  hours  per  week. 
A  continuation  of  M.  E.  450,  which  includes  the  discussion  of  labor 
problems,  welfare  work,  safety  and  sanitation.    Prerequisite,  M.  E.  450. 

M.  E.  452. — Production  Engineering.  Three  class  hours  per  week. 
This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  at  least  two  years 
of  practical  shop  experience.  It  includes  a  study  of  shop  management 
problems,  such  as:  routing  of  products,  time  study  and  bonus  systems, 
stock  records,  inspection  systems,  safety  devices  and  the  human  ele- 
ment in  production. 

M.  E.  453. — Production  Engineering.  Three  class  hours  per  week. 
A  continuation  of  course  M.  E.  452,  which  consists  of  numerous  in- 
spection trips  and  written  reports  on  shop  processes  and  equipment. 

M.  E.  454. — Heating  and  Ventilating.  Two  class  hours  per  week. 
Four  hours  per  week  in  drafting  room.  Direct  and  indirect  steam 
and  hot  water  heating,  gravity  systems,  vacuum  systems,  direct  air 
heating,  ventilating,  temperature  and  humidity  control,  heating  boilers 
and  furnaces.  The  course  includes  a  complete  layout  of  a  heating 
and  ventilating  system  for  a  typical  factory  building. 
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ELECTIVES 

M.  E.  460. — Experimental  Engineering.  Four  to  eight  hours  per 
week.  The  assignment  of  an  experimental  investigation  in  the  nature 
of  research  work.  Investigations  suggested  by  the  student's  contact 
with  shop  problems  may  be  conducted  here.  Elective  for  fifth  year 
M.  E.  students. 

M.  E.  461. — Advanced  Machine  Design.  Four  to  six  hours  per 
week.  Individual  design  problems  for  students  who  have  decided  to 
become  designers  after  two  years  of  practical  shop  experience.  The 
nature  of  the  design  will  conform  to  the  student's  choice  of  industry. 
Electives  for  fifth  year  M.  E.  students. 

M.  E.  462. — Power  Plants.  Seven  hours  per  week.  Drafting  room 
work  supplemented  by  lectures.  A  discussion  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  selection  of  power  plant  units  together  with  the  auxiliary 
equipment.  Each  student  is  required  to  select  and  arrange  the  equip- 
ment for  a  complete  power  plant.    Prerequisite,  M.  E.  420. 

M.  E.  463. — Compressed  Air.  Four  class  hours  per  week.  A  math- 
ematical treatment  of  problems  entering  into  the  production,  trans- 
mission, and  the  application  of  compressed  air.  A  study  is  made  of 
the  air  compressor  with  particular  reference  to  the  effect  of  clearance, 
methods  of  cooling,  advantages  of  compounding,  etc.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  hydraulic  compressor,  friction  of  air  in  pipes,  and  the 
air  lift.     Prerequisites,  M.  E.  420  and  M.  E.  430. 

M.  E.  464. — Refrigeration.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  This 
course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
problems  entering  into  the  selection  of  a  mechanical  refrigeration 
plant,  and  includes  a  complete  description  of  the  various  types  of  ice 
machines  and  systems  of  refrigeration.  Prerequisites,  M.  E.  420  and 
M.  E.  430. 

M.  E.  465. — Steam  Turbines.  Three  hours  per  week.  The  ap- 
plication of  thermodynamic  principles  to  the  design  of  steam  turbines 
and  a  discussion  of  the  various  types,  their  adaptability  for  different 
classes  of  service,  and  a  comparison  with  the  reciprocating  engine. 
Prerequisites,  M.  E.  420  and  M.  E.  430. 

GENERAL  COURSES. 

In   addition  to  the  subjects  listed,  there  are  various  subjects  of- 
fered  in  the  other  Colleges  of  the  University  which  are  open  to  the 
indents   in   Engineering,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Heads  of  the  De- 
partments. 
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OFFICERS 

REV.   HERBERT   C.   NOONAN,   S.  J President 

REV.    EUGENE    RUDGE,    S.    J Treasurer 

REV.  JOHN  DANIHY,   S.  J Faculty   Regent  and   Dean 

MARY  L.  MELZER Registrar 

FACULTY 

REV.  JOHN  DANIHY,  S.  J.,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  English,  Short  Story,  Essay,  Poetry,  Drama. 

WALTER  J.  ABEL,  B.  J.,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Journalism,  History  of  Journalism. 

ALBERT  P.  SCHIMBERG, 
Instructor  in  Journalism. 

C.  W.  LECHLEIDNER, 
Instructor   in   Mechanical   Journalism. 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J.,  Ph.   D., 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Sociology. 

REV.  THOMAS  I.  REILLY,  S.  J.,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  History  and  Ethics. 

REV.  HUGH  B.  MacMAHON,  S.  J.,  A.  M., 
Professor   of   Logic  and   Metaphysics. 

CHARLES  R.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Political  History. 

JOHN  J.  ROCHE,  A.  B., 
Professor  of  Economics. 

A.  W.  SEILER,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  Advertising. 

REV.  CHARLES  L.  ROEMER,  S.  J.,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

REV.  PAUL  A.  MUEHLMANN,  S.  J.,  A.  M., 
Professor  of   Mathematics. 

EDWARD  J.  MENGE,   M.   S.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor   of   Biology. 

ROBERT  N.  BAUER,  Ph.  G.,  B.  S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

REV.  JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.  J.,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Physics, 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

J.  E.  L.  FYANS.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  B., 
Professor   of    French. 

ALFRED  V.  BOURSEY,  A.  M., 
Professor   of   German. 

JOHN  GIESEN,  A.  M., 
Professor  of   Spanish. 

CULTURAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  MARQUETTE. 

A  considerable  portion  of  a  student's  education  is  absorbed,  as 
it  were,  from  his  surroundings.  Marquette  University,  situated  as 
it  is  in  Milwaukee,  offers  a  cultural,  environment  that  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. Milwaukee  has  its  Art  Institute,  its  City  Club  and  its  musical 
societies.  The  student  has  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  world's 
greatest  singers,  musicians  and  lecturers.  The  student  at  Marquette 
who  desires  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progress  made  in  art,  literature 
or  science  has  every  facility  and  opportunity  afforded  him  in  Mil- 
waukee. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

Marquette  University  School  of  Journalism  makes  thorough 
courses  in  the  basic  studies  of  a  liberal  education,  including  logic, 
metaphysics,  philosophy  and  ethics,  essential  requirements  for  a 
degree. 

In  addition  to  the  fundamental  courses  mentioned  above,  the 
Marquette  University  School  of  Journalism  gives  a  most  complete, 
practical  training  for  the  future  newspaper  man  or  woman.  How 
thorough  this  training  is  will  be  evident  from  a  glance  at  the  descrip- 
tion of  courses  given  in  the  latter  part  of  this  catalogue.  Every  de- 
partment of  journalism  from  the  news  story  to  the  special  article, 
the  human  interest  feature  and  the  editorial  is  taught  by  an  expert 
newspaper  man  who  has  had  years  of  experience  in  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  newspapers. 

It  is  a  feature  of  the  Marquette  University  School  of  Journalism 
that  it  has  the  full  cooperation  of  the  big  daily  papers  of  Milwaukee, 
The  Milwaukee  Journal,  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  The  Wisconsin 
News,  which  are  at  all  times  glad  to  give  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  future  journalist. 

Men  and  women  prominent  in  the  newspaper  field  in  Milwaukee 
address  the  students  of  the  Marquette  University  School  of  Journalism 
and  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  experience  they  have  acquired  from 
their  long  years  of  service  in  the  profession. 

The  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion  are  taught  by  men  who 
have  made,  or  are  making,  successes  of  the  work  which  they  are 
teaching. 
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THE  AIM  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Just  as  in  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine  the  establishment 
of  colleges  led  first  to  higher  professional  and  technical  knowledge 
and  secondly  to  a  higher  concept  of  the  dignity  of  the  profession  it- 
self, so  we  find  that  through  the  higher  standards  set  by  schools  of 
journalism  and  the  training  given  in  an  institution  like  Marquette 
University  School  of  Journalism,  the  student  is  sent  forth  not  only 
with  better  equipment  for  his  life  work,  but  with  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  work. 

We  know  there  are  still  men  in  the  field  of  journalism  who  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  profession,  just  as  there  are  still  quack  doctors  and 
shyster  lawyers,  but  we  also  know  that  the  moral  standards  of  law 
and  medicine,  working  through  medical  and  bar  associations,  are 
rapidly  weeding  out  the  quack  and  the  shyster,  or  at  least  branding 
them  so  plainly  that  they  find  it  almost  impossible  to  impose  upon 
the  public. 

It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  Marquette  University  School  of 
Journalism  to  do  for  the  journalist  what  the  law  and  medical  schools 
have  done  for  their  students,  namely,  to  insist  upon  the  dignity  of  the 
profession,  the  high  moral  purpose  which  should  animate  a  man  who 
stands  as  an  interpreter  of  life  to  his  community  and  the  obligation 
of  fighting  against  any  tendency  towards  the  lowering  of  the  tone 
of  the  press. 

In  this  we  feel  that  we  have  been  successful  and  that  our  in- 
fluence is  far  reaching.  Little  by  little,  the  going  forth  of  trained 
journalists  with  high  and  clearly  defined  moral  principles  will  not 
only  elevate  the  tone  of  the  press  directly,  but  will  drive  the  un- 
trained, the  incompetent  and  the  unmoral  element  out  of  the  news 
and  editorial. 

THE  OLD  WAY  AND  THE  NEW. 
The  remarkable  development  of  schools  of  journalism,  which  may 
be  called  the  very  latest  addition  to  the  departments  of  universities, 
is  one  of  the  wonders  of  modern  education.  A  few  years  ago,  when 
Marquette  University  established  one  of  the  first  schools  of  journal- 
ism, the  outside  world,  and  indeed  the  majority  of  leading  newspaper 
men  of  the  country,  looked  upon  schools  of  journalism  as  a  pass- 
ing fad. 

"The  only  way  to  be  a  reporter  is  to  report"  was  their  doctrine. 
"The  only  way  to  write  editorials  is  to  write  editorials,"  and  the 
same  theory  seemed  to  be  held  in  regard  to  all  branches  of  the  period- 
ical press.  Looking  back  over  the  few  years  that  have  passed  since 
the  experiments  were  first  tried,  one  finds  it  very  hard  to  realize 
that  intelligent  men  held  such  crude  opinions  less  than  a  generation 
ago. 

We  know  the  old  way  of  training  physicians  was  to  put  a  young 
man  in  the  office  of  an  old  practitioner  and  as  the  old  saying  goes, 
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"let  him  bury  his  mistakes."  The  same  process  once  followed  in 
law,  but  the  experiment  was  too  costly,  both  for  the  public  and  for 
the  aspirant  to  professional  honors.  The  same  old  prejudice  against 
academic  training,  technical  instruction,  laboratory  work  had  to  be 
overcome  in  the  case  of  journalism. 

The  Marquette  University  School  of  Journalism  operates  its  own 
press  room,  equipped  with  a  Babcock  Optimus  Number  41  press,  a 
Model  5  Linotype,  Chandler  &  Price  10x15  job  press  and  other 
equipment  that  would  go  to  make  up  the  press  room  of  the  up-to- 
date  country  newspaper.  This  press  room  is  used  as  the  laboratory 
for  the  students  of  journalism,  where  they  may  gain  an  insight  into 
the  mechanical  side  of  the  profession. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  students  of  the  Marquette  University  School  of  Journalism 
publish  and  edit  a  weekly  newspaper — The  Marquette  Tribune — which 
is  operated  as  nearly  as  possible  along  the  lines  of  the  city's  papers. 
The  Marquette  Tribune  is  published  by  the  students  for  the  students 
and  alumni  about  the  students  and  alumni.  In  order  that  each  stu- 
dent may  have  an  opportunity  to  get  practical  work  in  every  depart- 
ment, positions  are  appointive. 

That  the  journalism  students  may  have  the  benefit  of  seeing  their 
literary  efforts  in  type,  The  Marquette  University  Journal  is  pub- 
lished five  times  a  year.  Every  student  in  the  school  is  urged  to 
submit  manuscripts  for  its  pages.  Stories,  essays  and  poems  are 
used.    The  staff  is  appointed. 

The  Marquette  Annual,  The  Hilltop,  is  a  resume  of  the  year's 
school  life  and  is  published  by  the  students  of  the  school  of  journalism. 
Positions  are  appointive. 

JOURNALISM  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Phi  Epsilon,  the  Honor  Society. 

The  Marquette  Press  Club,  under  whose  auspices  weekly  lectures 
will  be  given  to  the  entire  department  by  prominent  men  and  women 
eminent  in  newspaper  work. 

A  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  National  Journalism  Fraternity. 

Application  has  been  made  for  a  chapter  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  Na- 
tional Journalism  Sorority. 

ADMISSION. 

See  chapter  on  entrance  requirements. 

FEES. 

See  chapter  on  fees. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

A  student  registered  in  the  School  of  Journalism  may  pur- 
sue one  of  the  following  courses: 

1.  A  four  year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

2.  A   four   year   course   leading   to   the   degree   of   Bachelor   of 

Science. 

3.  A  four  year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Literature. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  have  com- 
pleted before  graduation,  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours 
(as  a  minimum),  which  shall  include  work  as  follows:  Four  years  of 
English  (24  semester  hours),  two  years  of  Latin  (16  semester  hours), 
two  years  of  modern  languages  (16  semester  hours),  four  years  of 
journalism  (24  semester  hours),  one  year  of  mathematics  (6  semester 
hours),  one  year  of  science  (8  semester  hours),  one  year  of  history 
(6  semester  hours),  two  years  of  philosophy  (16  semester  hours),  one 
year  of  advertising  (4  semester  hours). 

BACHELOR  OF  LITERATURE 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Literature  must  have 
completed  before  graduation,  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours 
(as  a  minimum),  which  shall  include  work  as  follows:  Four  years  of 
English  (24  semester  hours),  four  years  of  journalism  (24  semester 
hours),  two  years  of  philosophy  (16  semester  hours),  four  years  of 
modern  languages  (24  semester  hours),  one  year  of  advertising  (4 
semester  hours),  two  years  of  history,   (12  semester  hours). 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  must  have  com- 
pleted before  graduation,  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours 
(as  a  minimum),  which  shall  include  work  as  follows:  Four  years  of 
English  (24  semester  hours),  four  years  of  journalism  (24  semester 
hours),  two  years  of  modern  languages  (16  semester  hours),  two  years 
of  science  (16  semester  hours),  two  years  of  philosophy  (16  semester 
hours),  one  year  of  mathematics  (6  semester  hours),  one  year  of  ad- 
vertising (4  semester  hours),  one  year  of  history  (6  semester  hours). 

ELECTIVES 

In  the  choice  of  electives  each   student  must  be  guided   by  his 

prospective  future  work  and  must  follow  the  directions  of  the  Dean 

and  Faculty  of  the  school.    In  every  case  of  electives,  the  student  must 

have  fulfilled   all  the  work   prerequisite  to  the  subject  elected,  and 
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must  not  make  such  choice  of  electives  as  will  cause  a  conflict  in 
recitation  or  laboratory  periods. 

Electives  may  be  chosen  from  subjects  offered  by  the  department 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  School  of  Economics. 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  have  completed  before  gradu- 
ation, one  major  and  two  minors,  one  of  which  shall  be  correlated 
with  his  major  subject,  the  other  to  be  chosen  from  another  group. 

Elections  for  the  second  semester  must  be  filed  by  members  of 
the  three  upper  classes  with  the  Dean  on  or  before  January  15th, 
and  for  the  first  semester  on  or  before  May  20th. 

DESCRIPTION   OF  COURSES. 

JOURNALISM  I — Fundamentals  of  Journalism.  The  attainment 
of  a  clear,  forceful  and  entertaining  style  by  a  close  study  of  words, 
sentence  structure,  paragraph  topics  and  punctuation.  The  rules  for 
unity,  coherence  and  emphasis.  Thought-building  in  description,  nar- 
ration, exposition  and  argumentation.  The  essentials  of  newspaper 
English.  Analysis  of  newspaper  articles,  editorials  and  features. 
Writing  of  the  sketch  as  a  training  in  accurate  observation  and  pithy, 
graphic  expression.    Lectures,  discussion,  practice.  3  hours. 

JOURNALISM  II — History  of  Journalism.  Innate  desire  of  man 
to  get  news.  Parallel  growth  of  newspapers  and  democratic  govern- 
ment. News  gathering  and  distribution  in  ancient  times;  the  messen- 
ger, the  town-crier,  the  bulletin  board,  the  news-letter,  the  printed 
news-letter.  Stages  in  the  development  of  the  printed  newspaper. 
English  and  American  papers  during  the  Colonial  Period.  Early  fight 
for  a  free  press.  How  the  press  was  used  before  and  during  the 
American  Revolution.  The  party  press  of  the  Early  Republic.  The 
Alien  and  Sedition  Acts.  Emigration  and  the  papers  of  the  West. 
The  fight  for  fuller  suffrage  and  the  anti-slavery  crusade.  Penny 
papers  and  personal  journalism;  Bennett  and  The  New  York  Herald, 
Dana  and  The  Sun,  Greeley  and  The  Tribune,  Raymond  and  The 
Times.  The  Fourth  Estate  in  the  Civil  War.  Reconstruction;  Dana, 
Bowles,  Reid,  -Watterson,  Medill,  Nelson,  etc.  Pulitzer,  Hearst  and 
the  Spanish  war.  The  European  war  and  modern  journalism.  Lec- 
tures, discussion  and  practice.  3  hours. 

JOURNALISM   III — Newspaper   Reporting   and   Correspondence. 

The  organization  of  the  news  and  editorial  rooms;  the  editor- 
in-chief,  the  managing  editor,  city  editor,  news  editor,  telegraph  ed- 
itor, sporting  editor,  society  editor;  universal  desk,  the  exchange  desk; 
the  reporter  and  his  beat — city  hall,  police,  theater,  hotel,  marine, 
market,  etc. 

Practical  training  in  news  gathering  and  writing  for  The  Mar- 
quette Tribune,  the  weekly  laboratory  organ  of  the  school  of  journal- 
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ism;  preparing  copy,  copy  reading,  rewriting,  correcting  proof,  writ- 
ing headlines,  editing  flimsies  of  foreign  and  domestic  telegraph 
news,  editing  copy,  interviewing,  the  style  book,  blacklisted  words, 
elements  of  bulletin  writing,  flashes  and  follow  up  stories,  information 
on  release  material,  preparing  ready  print,  studies  in  news  values, 
condensing,  developing.     Lectures,  discussion,  practice.  3  hours. 

JOURNALISM  IV— Editorial  and  Feature.  The  editorial  page. 
Editorial  interpretation  and  comment.  The  principles  underlying  the 
happenings  of  the  day.  Style  of  editorials.  The  policy  of  the  paper. 
The  need  of  logic,  psychology  and  ethics.  The  tone  of  the  editorial; 
the  editor's  duty,  influence  and  responsibility. 

The  feature  story.  Centering  the  interest.  Emotional  develop- 
ment. Unity  of  effect.  Need  of  restraint.  Avoidance  of  bathos  and 
buffoonery.  The  human  interest  type.  The  dramatic  type.  The 
humorous  type.  The  pathetic.  The  sob  story.  The  information  type. 
Sources.  Form.  The  suspense  story.  Style  of  the  feature  article. 
Cartooning,  illustrating.     Lectures,  discussion,  practice.  3  hours. 

JOURNALISM  V— Publicity  and  Promotion.  The  preparation  of 
publicity  campaigns.  Professional  campaigning.  Creation  of  news — 
finding  angle  of  interest.  The  follow-up  story.  The  booster  edition. 
Indirect  advertising — arousing  public  interest  in  the  general  subject 
through  news,  feature,  human  interest  story,  and  editorial.  The 
organization  of  campaigns.  The  directing  of  campaigns.  Infusing 
the  spirit  of  optimism.  Dividing  the  field,  handling  prospects,  pro- 
portioning expenditures.     Lectures,  discussion,  practice.  3  hours. 

JOURNALISM  VI— Class  and  Trade  Publications.  General  prin- 
ciples underlying  trade,  technical  and  class  news  and  feature  articles. 
Gathering  and  editing  news  for  class  publications.  Correspondence 
for  national  trade  publications.  Trade  publication  advertising  and 
circulation.  Method  of  research  and  compiling  statistics.  Growth, 
development  and  possibilities  of  trade  journalism.  Discovering  and 
developing  new  fields  in  trade  journalism.  The  growing  tendency 
towards  specialization.  The  development  and  future  of  agricultural 
papers.     Lectures,  discussion,  practice.  3  hours. 

JOURNALISM  VII— The  Country  Weekly  and  the  Small  City 
Daily.  Contrast  between  metropolitan  and  country  papers.  Differ- 
ence in  scope.  Intensification  of  local  and  personal  news.  Difference 
in  public  and  consequent  difference  in  news  value.  Personal  relations 
of  editor  with  his  readers,  and  personal  influence.  Advantages  of  the 
small  paper  in  appeal  to  community  spirit.  Direct  influence  in  politics, 
social  reform,  education.  Problems  of  the  editor.  Versatility  required 
by  limitation  of  staff.  Cost  accounting.  Method  of  increasing  cir- 
culation and  advertising.  Collections.  Problems  of  layout  and  make- 
up owing  to  lack  of  equipment.     High  ethical  standards  required  in 
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the  publishing  or  excluding  of  sensational  or  criminal  news.  The 
news  service,  correspondence,  telephone  and  telegraph.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussion, practice.  3  hours. 

JOURNALISM  VIII — Newspaper  Management.  Direction  and  co- 
ordination of  departments.  The  field  to  cover  and  the  extent  of  serv- 
ice. The  legal  problems  of  a  paper.  The  law  of  libel.  Privileged 
publications.  Copyright.  Administration  of  advertising  and  circula- 
tion departments.  The  establishing  of  a  policy  in  regard  to  politics, 
reform,  sociology,  etc.,  and  the  ethical  attitude  of  a  paper  in  its 
discussion  of  crime,  scandal,  corruption.  Lectures,  discussion,  prac- 
tice. 3  hours. 

MECHANICAL  JOURNALISM— Type,  Spaces  and  Leads.  Type 
Calculations.  The  Point  System — New  and  Old  Systems.  Type  Faces 
and  Their  Use.  Fundamental  Principles  and  General  Survey  of  Com- 
position and  Makeup.  Observation  and  Explanation  of  Composing 
Machines,  Presses  and  Other  Printing  Office  Equipment.  Lectures, 
discussion,  practice.  2  hours. 

ADVERTISING  I,  II— It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  present  a 
general  survey  of  advertising  in  all  its  main  branches,  supplemented 
by  practice  work  in  technique  and  class  discussions  of  practical  ad- 
vertising and  merchandising  problems. 

The  chief  subjects  covered  are;  preparation  of  copy;  sources  of 
data;  psychology  of  appeal;  color  laws  of  memory;  emphasis  induc- 
ing action;  analysis  of  successful  advertisements;  mediums;  trade 
marks;  art  engraving;  lithography;  electrotyping;  type;  paper; 
printing;  direct  literature;  follow-up  system;  house  organs;  selling 
methods;  the  campaign  as  a  whole;  the  advertising  agency.  2  hours. 
Text:  Starch's  Advertising,  supplemented  by  lectures. 

ENGLISH. 

COURSE  I.  History  of  English  Language.  Origin  of  spoken 
language.  Origin  of  English  language.  Characteristics.  The  develop- 
ment of  grammatical  construction.  Review  of  the  principles  of  Eng- 
lish grammar.  The  province  of  rhetoric.  Style  and  the  properties 
of  style.  Figures  of  speech.  Beauty.  Imagination.  Emotion.  Ele- 
ments and  characteristics  of  taste.  The  sublime.  Wit.  Humor. 
Ridicule.  Prose  composition.  Exercises  in  the  application  of  rhetoric. 
Acquiring  a  vocabulary.  The  use  of  synonyms.  Lectures,  discussion 
and  practice.  3  hours. 

COURSE  II.  Principles  of  versification.  Rhythm.  Meter. 
Rhyme.  Quantity.  Tone  Color.  The  stanza.  Development  of  Eng- 
lish forms.  Foreign  forms.  Ballade.  Rondeau.  Rondelle.  Humor- 
ous verse.  Poetry.  Definitions.  Imitation  and  Creation.  Form. 
Emotional  Appeal  Universality.  The  imaginative  element.  Beauty. 
Truth.     Style  in  poetry.     A  study  of  principal  types.     Epic.     Lyric. 
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Dramatic.     Analysis  of  masterpieces.     Lectures,  discussion  and  prac- 
tice. 3  hours. 

COURSE  III.  ESSAY.  Definitions.  Types  of  essays.  The 
personal.  The  impersonal.  The  mixed.  Editorials.  Reviews.  The 
special  article.  The  informational  essay.  The  historical  and  bio- 
graphical essay.  The  critical.  The  descriptive.  The  narrative. 
Style  in  essay  writing.  Study  of  masterpieces.  Lectures,  discussion 
and  practice.  3  hours. 

COURSE  IV.  FICTION.  The  purpose  of  fiction.  Realism  and 
romance.  The  nature  of  the  narrative.  The  point  of  view.  Emphasis. 
The  epic.  The  drama.  The  novel.  The  novelette.  The  short  story. 
The  factor  of  style.  Plot.  Character.  Setting.  Special  study  of 
the  short  story.  Singleness  of  effect.  Economy  of  means.  Utmost 
emphasis.  Dramatic  narrative.  Climax.  Lectures,  discussion  and 
practice.  3  hours. 

COURSE  V.,  I  and  II.  DRAMA.  Definitions  and  divisions. 
Tragedy.  Comedy.  Burlesque.  Farce.  The  society  play.  The 
domestic  play.  The  sensational  play.  The  laws  of  structure.  Plot. 
Counter  Plot.  Sub  Plot.  Scenes.  Acts.  Situations.  Climax.  The 
Moral  Element.  Character.  Emotions.  Passions.  Interplay  of 
motive.  Retribution.  Poetic  justice.  The  literary  element.  Imag- 
ination. Fancy.  Description.  Truth.  Beauty.  Dialogue.  The  scenic 
element.  Setting.  Costume.  Grouping.  Light  effects.  The  plays 
of  Shakespeare  are  studied  in  class  and  also  those  of  Goldsmith, 
Sheridan  and  the  chief  contemporary  dramatists.  Lectures,  discus- 
sion and   practice.  3  hours. 

COURSE  VI.,  I,  II.  Criticism  and  History  of  English  Literature. 
Definitions.  Kinds  of  criticism.  Scientific.  Artistic.  Textual. 
Higher.  Limitations  and  extension  in  practice;  impressionistic,  com- 
parative, judicial.  Methods  of  approach;  historical,  biographical,  ob- 
jective. Taine's  tests;  race,  environment,  time.  Matthew  Arnold's 
"real  criticism";  "seeing  the  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is."  Imagin- 
ation; in  science,  in  art;  creative,  associative,  interpretative,  Ruskin's 
theory.  The  pathetic  fallacy.  The  emotions,  sensation,  sensibility, 
passion.  The  five  tests  of  permanence.  The  beautiful,  classic,  medi- 
eval and  modern  theories.  The  artistic  concept.  The  characteristic. 
Functional  significance,  objective  significance,  subjective  significance. 
Study  of  masterpieces.     Lectures,  discussion  and  practice.     2  hours. 

The  History  of  English  literature.  Epochs  and  ages  in  literature. 
Literature  in  every  age  an  index  of  a  nation's  life.  Development  and 
decadence.  Study  of  masterpieces.  History  of  criticism.  Lectures, 
discussion  and  practice.  1   hour. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

In  May,  1908,  Marquette  University  acquired  the  Milwaukee  Law 
School,  an  evening  institution,  which  had  been  in  operation  nearly 
fifteen  years,  with  over  a  hundred  graduates  in  the  active  practice  of 
law  in  Milwaukee  and  elsewhere.  Later  it  absorbed  the  Milwaukee 
University  Law  School,  an  evening  institution  then  recently  organ- 
ized. These  schools  with  their  students  and  the  strongest  members 
of  their  faculties  and  other  instructors  formed  the  basis  of  the  present 
Night  Law  School  at  Marquette,  which  began  its  regular  work  under 
the  new  order  of  things  and  as  the  only  night  law  school  in  Milwau- 
kee, in  September,  1908. 

In  the  meantime  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  after  mature 
consideration  and  consultation  with  leading  members  of  the  bench 
and  bar,  decided  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  day  law  school  in  Mil- 
waukee, with  the  organization  and  advantages  of  other  standard  law 
schools  of  the  country.  The  day  school  opened  September  26,  1908, 
and  later  became  a  member  of  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 

Since  September,  1910,  the  College  of  Law  has  had  its  own 
separate  building,  formerly  the  Mackie  residence,  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Grand  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street,  remodeled  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  its  work. 

TWO  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  is  carried  out  in  two  courses,  viz.: 
a  day  course  and  an  evening  course.  The  University  strongly  recom- 
mends the  day  course  whenever  possible.  The  circumstances  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  desirable  law  students  have  made  the 
evening  school  of  law  a  necessity  in  the  large  cities  of  this  country 
at  the  present  time.  These  young  men  are  forced  to  work  during  the 
day.  However,  bright  and  ambitious  and  well  prepared,  they  cannot 
take  advantage  of  courses  given  during  the  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  experience  has  amply  shown  that  in  this  class  of  aspirants  we 
often  find  the  very  brightest  legal  talent.  Some  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
and  judges  in  the  country  have  received  their  legal  training  in  these 
night  schools. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  offer  the  equivalent  of  training  and 
knowledge  in  an  evening  course  to  that  which  is  given  in  a  day  course 
and  prospective  students  should  endeavor  to  enter  the  day  course  if 
at  all  possible;  the  fact  that  the  evening  course  is  connected  with  a 
department  of  the  University,  is  presided  over  by  the  same  officers 
as  is  the  day  course,  and  is  conducted  by  day  course  methods,  raises 
it  far  above  the  standard  of  ordinary  proprietary  evening  law  schools. 
A  four-year  course  has  been  adopted  and  put  in  operation.  It  has 
been  formulated  after  most  painstaking  study  of  the  problems  of 
sequence  and  arrangement  of  studies  and  provides  for  training  in  all 
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the  principal  branches  of  the  law  as  taught  in  the  best  university 
law  schools.  The  night  course  is  in  no  sense  a  mere  lecture  course, 
but  the  work  is  carried  on  under  the  same  strict  regulations  as  to 
attendance,  written  examinations,  dismissals  for  poor  scholarship, 
etc.,  as  in  the  day  course  and,  on  the  whole,  gives  as  substantial 
and  thorough  a  preparation  for  practice  as  any  course  of  this  char- 
acter can  give. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  the  case  method.  By  the  study,  com- 
parison and  discussion  of  selected  cases  the  principles  of  law  are  de- 
veloped and  their  practical  application  brought  out.  This  method  of 
training  develops  the  student's  power  of  legal  analysis  and  inculcates 
habits  of  accurate  reasoning.  At  the  same  time  the  development  of 
the  principles  of  law  in  the  decisions  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court 
and  statutory  enactments  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  is  emphasized 
so  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  as  it  actually  exists  in 
Wisconsin  is  imparted. 

Suitable  text  books  on  all  the  courses  of  study  are  provided  in 
the  College  Law  Library  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

PRE-LEGAL    COURSE. 

Students  preparing  for  the  study  of  law  are  urgently  advised  to 
pursue  courses  in  Political  Economy,  Political  Science  and  Government, 
English  and  American  Constitutional  and  Political  History,  Logic  and 
Sociology. 

DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

The  University  debating  society,  "The  Marquette  Oratorical  As- 
sociation"— open  to  all  law  students  except  graduates  of  the  Arts  and 
Science  course — devotes  itself  to  the  training  of  its  members  in  public 
speaking,  debating  and  parliamentary  law. 

PRACTICE  COURT. 

For  training  in  the  conduct  of  trials,  a  regular  practice  court  has 
been  instituted.  All  second  and  third  year  students  are  divided  into 
law  firms  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  cases  are  assigned  to  each 
which  they  must  prosecute  or  defend  during  the  year.  All  steps  in 
procedure  from  the  justice  court  through  the  Supreme  Court  and  in- 
cluding procedure  before  the  Railroad,  Tax  and  Industrial  Commis- 
sions are  taken  up.  The  court  is  under  the  direction  of  a  regular 
instructor  and  at  least  two  years'  work  in  it  is  a  prerequisite  for 
graduation.  The  court  has  done  very  successful  work  during  the  years 
of  its  existence  and  it  is  believed  a  more  practical  and  workable 
•  •me  has  been  developed  than  is  generally  in  use  in  this  work  in 
<>t  her  law  schools. 
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LEGAL   CLINIC. 

After  a  course  of  two  years  is  completed  in  the  Moot  Court  of  the 
College  of  Law,  the  members  of  the  Senior  class  will  be  required  as  a 
prerequisite  for  a  degree,  to  serve  as  assistant  in  the  office  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Bureau  of  Milwaukee.  They  will  be  in  the  office  of  the 
bureau  during  the  period  assigned  for  such  service.  The  course  assists 
the  Legal  Aid  Society  and  gives  the  students  actual  practice  in  real 
cases. 

ADMISSION. 

See  chapter  on  entrance  requirements. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

See  chapter  on  fees. 

COURSES  COVERED. 

DAY  COURSE.— Candidates  for  the  LL.B.  degree  must  be  over 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  have  graduated  from  a  recognized  College 
or  University,  or  have  completed  the  four-year  high  school  course  and 
have  at  least  one  year  of  a  College  course,  or  equivalent  preparation, 
to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  three-year 
Day  Course  without  examination. 

The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  special  work  in  English 
from  all  students  found  deficient  in  the  power  to  express  themselves 
in  correct  and  concise  English. 

A  four-year  Day  Course  is  provided  for  those  who  are  merely 
graduates  of  a  four-year  accredited  high  school. 

EVENING  COURSE. — A  preparatory  education,  consisting  of  a 
four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for  ad- 
mission as  a  candidate  for  the  Wisconsin  Bar  Examination. 

Persons  desiring  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  law,  not  with  a  view 
of  practice,  but  for  the  needs  of  business  of  general  information,  may 
be  admitted  to  some  or  all  courses  as  Special  students,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  officers. 

COMBINED  COURSE. 

Students  in  Marquette  University,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
may  so  combine  their  work  in  that  school  with  the  work  of  the  School 
of  Law  as  to  obtain  the  B.A.  or  Ph.B.  degree  and  the  Law  degree  in 
a  total  of  six  years.  After  completing  three  years  of  college  work 
they  may  take  the  first  degree  of  Law  and  the  work  of  this  year  will 
count  both  toward  the  College  degree  and  the  Law  degree. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES. 

FOUR- YEAR  DAY  COURSE. 

First  Semester.  Second  Semester. 

Per  Week  Per  Week 

Study   of   Cases 1  hour  Torts    2  hours 

Criminal   Law 2  hours  Common  Law  Pleading.  .  .3  hours 

Torts    2  hours  Property  1 1  hour 

Criminal  Procedure 1  hour  Natural  Law 1  hour 

Natural  Law 1  hour  English    3  hours 

English   3  hours  Logic 3  hours 

Logic    3  hours 

ELECTIVES. 
4  Hours. 

Economics 2  hours      Sociology    4  hours 

American  Government.  .  .  .4  hours      Ethics    4  hours 

German  4  hours      Phychology 4  hours 

American    History 4  hours      German  4  hours 

Argumentation    3  hours      Argumentation    3  hours 

Economics 2  hours 


THREE-YEAR  DAY  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

The  Study  of  Cases.     I;  (1).*     How  to  read  a  case;  the  doctrine 
of  a  case;  decision  and  dicta;  stare  decisis;  reports  of  cases,  head- 
notes;  opinions,  digests,  etc. 
Wambaugh's  Study  of  Cases.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Criminal  Law.     I;    (2).     The  general  principles  of  the  criminal 
law,  such  as  criminal  acts,  attempts,  consent,  criminal  intent  and  cir- 
cumstances affecting,  agency,  accessories,  crimes  against  the  person, 
property,  statutory  crimes. 
Clark's  Criminal  Law.  Judge  Backus. 

Criminal  Procedure.     I;    (1).     Common  Law  and   Statutory,  in- 
dictment,   information,    complaint,    pleas,    procedure,    writ    of    error, 
double  jeopardy,  constitutional   provisions. 
Mikell  Cases  on  Criminal  Procedure.  Mr.  Umbreit. 


The  Roman  numerals  I  and  II,  indicate  respective  semesters. 
The  Arabic  numerals  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  hours  of 
recitation  weekly. 
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Contracts.  I,  II;  (3).  Mutual  assent,  offers  and  their  revocation 
and  acceptance,  consideration,  contracts  under  seal,  statute  of  frauds, 
rights  of  beneficiaries,  interpretation,  joint  and  several  contracts,  al- 
ternative and  conditional  contracts,  illegality,  impossibility,  fraud, 
error,  duress,  recision,  reunuciation,  novation,  accord  and  satisfaction, 
and  release. 
Keener's  Cases  on  Contracts.  Mr.  Fox. 

Torts.  I,  II;  (2).  Wrongs  independent  of  contracts,  including 
trespasses  to  person  and  property,  conversion,  negligence,  proximate 
legal  cause,  contributory  negligence,  duties  of  land  owners,  hazardous 
occupations,  liabilities  for  injuries  by  animals,  deceit,  slander,  libel, 
malicious  prosecution,  interference  with  social  and  business  relations, 
strikes,  boycotts,  unfair  trade. 
Cooley  on  Torts.  Judge  Eschweiler. 

Personal  Property,  Including  Bailments.  I;  (2).  Nature  and 
kinds  of  personal  property  and  its  acquisition,  including  judgments, 
statute  of  limitations,  gifts,  accession  and  confusion,  rights  and  duties 
of  various  kinds  of  bailees  and  bailors,  acquisition,  enforcement  and 
loss  of  liens. 
Warren's    Cases   on   Property.  Mr.    Fox. 

Agency.  II;  (2).  Nature  of  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent, 
and  master  and  servant.  Appointment,  liabilities  of  principal,  torts, 
contracts,  crimes,  liabilities  of  agent,  parties  to  writings,  undisclosed 
principal,  duties  of  principal  to  agent,  delegation  of  agency,  ratifica- 
tion and  termination. 
Reinhard's  Cases  on  Agency.  Mr.  Fox. 

Equity  I.  II;  (2).  Nature  of  equity  and  equity  jurisdiction, 
specific  performance  of  contracts,  affirmative  contracts,  negative  con- 
tracts, third  persons,  legal  consequences  of  right  to  specific  perform- 
ance, partial  performance,  consideration,  marketable  title,  statute  of 
frauds,  plaintiff's  conduct  as  a  defense,  mistake,  hardship,  mutuality. 
Ames'  Cases  in  Equity  Jurisdiction.  Mr.   Houghton. 

Common  Law  Pleading.     I,   (1);  II,   (2).     Forms  of  action,  nec- 
essary allegations,  defenses,  motions,  demurrers,  defects  in  form  and 
substance,  amendments,  defaults,  pleas,  dilatory  to  capacity  and  in 
bar  by  way  of  traverse  or  confession  and  avoidance. 
Sunderland's  Cases  on  Pleading.  Mr.   Umbreit. 

Real    Property    I.      II;    (2).      Introduction    course    in    real    prop- 
erty, including  historical  development,  tenures,  estates,  seisin  and  con- 
veyance,  statute  of  uses,  trusts,  fixtures,  emblements,  etc. 
Warren's  Cases  on  Property  and  Kirchwey's  Readings  on  Real  Prop- 
erty. Mr.  Fox. 
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Natural  Law.  I.  II;  (1).  Fundamental  Ethics;  ethics  and  law; 
morality;  its  standard,  its  relation  to  law;  concept  of  law,  natural 
and  positive,  ecclesiastical  and  civil;  relation  of  positive  to  natural 
law;  sanction  of  law,  its  source  of  obligation;  application  to  the  in- 
dividual, family  and  state. 
Coppens  Ethics.  President  Noonan. 

Legal  Bibliography.     II;    (1).     The  use  of  law  books,   statutes, 
their  use,  cases,  their  authority,  making  headnotes,  briefing,  practical 
exercises  in  making  trial  and  appeal  briefs. 
Cooley,  The  Use  of  Law  Books.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

Legal  Reasoning,  Logic  I,  (3).  Course  1.  Province  of  Logic.  What 
is  thought?  Simple  apprehension.  Universal  Ideas.  Words  and 
terms.  Use  and  abuse  of  language.  Definitions.  Propositions,  their 
nature  and  divisions.  Judgment.  Inference.  Reasoning.  The 
Syllogism  and  its  laws.     Induction.     Legal  Reasoning.     Fallacies. 

Course  2.  Consistent  thinking.  Laws  of  thought.  Truth.  Doubt. 
Probability.  Certitude.  Criteria  of  Certitude.  Means  of  acquiring 
truth.  Trustworthiness  of  the  senses  and  intellectual  powers.  Judicial 
proof.  Testimony  and  circumstantial  evidence.  Meaning  of  evidence. 
(Elective  for  three-year  students.) 
Mahoney,  Brumbaugh.  Rev.  H.  B.  MacMahon,  S.  J. 


SECOND  AND  THIRD  YEARS. 

Code  Pleading.  I,  (2);  II,  (1).  Changes  introduced  by  the 
codes,  forms  of  action,  necessary  allegations,  the  complaint,  prayer 
for  relief,  answers  including  general  and  special  denials,  new  matter, 
equitable  defenses;  counter  claims,  pleading  several  defenses,  replies 
and  demurrers. 
Sunderland's  Cases  on  Code  Pleading.  Mr.  Williams. 

Evidence.  I,  II;  (2).  Nature  of  evidence,  functions  of  court  and 
jury,  judicial  notice,  burden  of  proof,  presumptions,  admissions,  con- 
fessions, rules  of  exclusion,  relevancy,  remoteness,  character  evidence, 
hearsay  and  exceptions,  the  opinion  rule  and  exceptions,  real  evidence, 
contents  and  execution  of  writings,  parol  evidence  rule,  best  evi- 
dence rule,  competency,  privilege,  examination  and  cross-examination 
of  witness.  (Required.) 
Wigmorc's  Cases  on  Evidence,  Second  Edition.  Mr.  Corrigan. 

Private  Corporations.  I;  ('.)).  Nature,  classification  and  creation 
of  cot  potations  and  their  relation  to  members  and  stockholders,  stock 
subscriptions,  promoters,  interpretation  of  characters,  formality  of 
Contracts,  powers  and  duties  of  directors,  rights  of  stockholders,  div- 
idends,   transfer  of  stock,   forfeiture  of  charters,  corporate  liabilities, 
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ultra-vires  acts,  rights  and  remedies  of  creditors,  preferences,  stock- 
holders' liability,  dissolution,  receiverships,  foreign  corporations.     (Re- 
quired. 
Canfield  and  Woemser's  Cases  on  Private  Corporations.      Mr.  Schoetz. 

Real  Property  n.  I,  II;  (2).  Essentials,  estates,  natural  rights, 
easements,  covenants  running  with  land,  rents,  landlord  and  tenant, 
prescriptions,  deeds  and  their  execution,  notice  and  record,  covenants 
for  title,  estoppel,  dedication,  adverse  possession  and  landlord  and 
tenant.  (Required.) 
Finch's  Cases  on  Real  Property,  Vol.  1.  Mr.  Rix. 

Sales.     I;    (2).     Subject  matter  of  sale,  executory  and  executed 
sales,  bills  of  lading,  jus-disponendi,  stoppage  in  transitu,  factors'  acts, 
conditions  and  warranties  and  remedies  for  breach  of  warranty  or 
conditions.     (Required.) 
Benjamin's  Cases  on  Sales.  Mr.   Umbreit. 

Negotiable  Instruments.  II;  (2).  Formal  requisites,  acceptance, 
indorsement,  transfer,  purchase  for  value  without  notice,  extinguish- 
ment, obligation  of  parties,  checks,  diligence,  presentment,  dishonor, 
protest,  notice,  negotiable  instruments'  act  in  Wisconsin.  (Required.) 
Smith  and  Moore's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

Guaranty  and  Suretyship.    II;  (2).    Difference  between  guaranty 
and  suretyship,  statute  of  frauds,  surety's  defenses,  surety's  right  to 
subrogation,  indemnity,  contribution  or  exonoration,  creditor's  rights 
against  surety  and  corporate  and  compensated  suretyship. 
Hening's  Cases  on  Suretyship.  Mr.  Fox. 

Municipal  Corporations.  II;  (2).  Creation,  annexation,  division, 
dissolution,  succession,  local  self-government,  local  improvements  and 
services,  local  taxation,  municipal  property,  streets  and  alleys,  munic- 
ipal contracts,  liability  for  torts,  expenditures  and  donations,  indebted- 
ness and  its  constitutional  limit,  police  power,  restrictions,  control 
of  public  utilities  act  of  Wisconsin. 
Cooley's  Cases  and  Text  on  Municipal  Corporations.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

Equity  II.  I;  (2).  Bills  for  an  account,  specific  reparation  and 
prevention  of  torts,  waste,  trespasses,  nuisance,  disturbance  of  ease- 
ments, interference  with  business  relations,  such  as  monopoly  rights, 
including  patents,  trademarks,  copyrights  and  franchises,  bills  of 
interpleader,  bills  of  peace  and  quia  timet,  cancellation  of  contracts, 
cloud  on  title,  perpetuation  of  testimony,  duress,  undue  influence 
and  illegality.  (Required.) 
Ames'  Cases  in  Equity.  Mr.  Houghton. 
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Code  Practice  I.  I;  (2).  Powers  of  courts,  jurisdiction  in  rem, 
in  personam  and  quasi  in  rem,  commencement  of  actions,  venue,  serv- 
ice of  summons  or  process,  appearance,  court  records,  various  dockets 
and  transcripts,  parties  filing  and  serving  pleadings,  defaults,  assess- 
ment of  damages,  entry  of  judgment,  motions  to  set  aside  defaults 
or  vacate  judgments,  amendments,  preparation  and  trial  of  cases, 
striking  jury,  right  to  open  and  close  presentation  of  evidence,  instruc- 
tion to  jury,  motions  for  new  trial. 
Sunderland's  Cases.  Mr.   Williams. 

Code  Practice  II.  II;  (1).  Judgments,  form  and  mode  of  enter- 
ing, by  confession,  enforcement  thereof,  judgment  liens'  executions, 
review  of  judgments  on  appeal,  finality  of  judgment,  nature  of  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  preservation  of  errors,  bills  of  exceptions,  certif- 
icates of  evidence,  appealable  orders,  appeals,  writs  of  error,  prepar- 
ation of  transcript,  assignment  of  error,  hearings,  briefs,  oral  argu- 
ments, judgments  of  appellate  court,  affirmance,  reversal,  modifica- 
tion, costs  on  appeal,  proceedings  in  lower  court,  attachment,  garnish- 
ment, replevin,  receivership,  injunctions,  foreclosures. 
Sunderland's  Cases,  Wisconsin  Statutes  and  Cases  Mr.  Williams. 

Real  Property  HI.  I,  II;  (2).  Future  interests,  life  estates,  fees 
and  fees  tail,  contingent  remainders,  executory  devices,  powers,  rule 
against  perpetuities,  conditions,  restraints  on  alienation,  joint  owner- 
ship, courtesy,  dower  mortgages,  rights  and  privileges  of  mortgages, 
foreclosures,  redemption  and  discharge. 
Finch's  Cases  on  Real  Property.  Mr.  Rix. 

Domestic  Relations.  I;  (2).  The  course  treats  of  the  rights, 
liabilities  and  disabilities  incident  to  status,  whether  involved  in  the 
family  relation  or  not.  It  includes  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
legitimacy  and  adoption,  infants,  insane  persons,  guardian  and  ward, 
citizens  and  aliens.  The  subjects  of  marriage,  promise  to  marry, 
rights  of  spouses  in  each  other's  property,  transactions  between 
spouses,  torts  during  the  marital  relation,  separation,  divorce  and 
alimony  are  included.  The  subject  of  master  and  servant,  sometimes 
embraced  in  this  course,  is  given  in  connection  with  agency.  (Re- 
quired.) 
Woodruff's  Cases  on  Domestic  Relations.     (3rd  edition.)     Mr.  Schoetz. 

Insurance.  II;  (2).  Marine,  fire  and  life  insurance,  insurable 
interest,  concealment,  misrepresentation,  warranties,  subrogation,  con- 
ditions precedent  and  subsequent,  waiver,  estoppel,  election,  powers 
of  agents,  assignees  and  beneficiaries,  credit  and  employers'  liability 
insurance.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Wisconsin  Standard  Fire 
Policy. 

Richards    Cases    on    Insurance. 
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Wills.     I;   (2).     Testamentary  capacity,  execution,  alteration,  re- 
vocation  and   republican,   incorporation,    incorporation   by   reference, 
probate,  executors,  ademption  of  legacies,  with  special  attention  to 
Wisconsin  statutes.     (Required.) 
Costigan's  Cases  on  Wills.  Mr.  Corrigan. 

Probate  Practice  and  Procedure.  II;  (1).  The  probate  of  wills 
and  intestate  estates,  practice  in  the  county  court,  appointment  of 
guardians,  filing  and  settlement  of  claims,  closing  of  estates,  intestate 
descent  and  distribution  of  real  and  personal  property,  discharge  of 
executors  and  administrators. 
Statutes  of  Wisconsin  and  selected  cases.  Mr.  Corrigan. 

Constitutional  Law  I.  I;  (3).  Written  constitutions  and  their 
amendment,  power  to  declare  laws  unconstitutional,  judicial  proceed- 
ings, separation  of  powers,  delegation  of  legislative  power,  limitations 
on  legislative  power,  due  process  of  law,  equality,  fourteenth  amend- 
ment, police  power  and  eminent  domain.  (Required.) 
Hall's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

Constitutional  Law  II.  II;  (2).  Jurisdiction  of  federal  courts, 
express  and  implied  powers  of  the  United  States  Government,  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  of  citizens,  suffrage,  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  amendments,  taxation,  ex  post  facto  and  retroactive  laws, 
laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  interstate  and  internation- 
al commerce,  coining  money,  making  war  and  peace. 
Hall's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Conflict  of  Laws  I;  (2).  Jurisdiction,  sources  of  law  and  comity, 
territorial  jurisdiction,  jurisdiction  in  rem  and  in  personam,  remedies, 
rights  of  action  and  procedure,  creation  of  rights,  personal  rights, 
property  rights,  inheritance,  obligation  ex  delicto  and  ex  contractu 
Recognition  and  enforcement  of  rights,  personal  relations,  adminis- 
tration of  estates,  judgments,  obligations. 
Lorenzen's  Cases  on  Conflict  of  Laws.  Mr.  Houghton. 

Damages.  II;  (2).  Dammum  absque  injuria,  liquidated  damages, 
exemplary,  nominal  and  discretionary  damages,  direct  and  consequental 
damages,  avoidable  consequences,  counsel  fees,  certainty,  compensation, 
physical  and  mental  suffering,  mitigation  and  aggravation,  value, 
interest,  rules  especially  applicable  to  actions  of  tort  and  contract. 
Mechem  &  Gilbert's  Cases  on  Damages.  Mr.  Houghton. 

Quasi  Contracts.     II;   (2).     Nature,  sources  and  extent  of  quasi 
contractual  obligation,  records,  duties  (customary,  statutory,  official), 
unjust  enrichment,  waiver  of  tort,  duress,  benefits  conferred,  mistake 
of  law  or  fact,  illegality,  statute  of  frauds,  inexcusable  default. 
Woodruff's  Cases  on  Quasi  Contracts.  Mr.  Fox, 
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Public  Service  Corporations  and  Carriers.  II;  (2).  Nature  of 
public  employment,  rights  and  duties,  railroad  and  canals,  telegraph 
and  telephone,  light  and  water  companies,  irrigation  and  drainage, 
inns  and  warehouses,  common  carriers  of  goods  and  persons,  liability 
and  limitation  of  liability,  bills  of  lading,  stoppage  in  transitu,  con- 
nection carriers,  actions  against  carriers,  tickets,  baggage,  passes, 
compensation,  lien. 
Willis'  Cases  on  Public  Service  Corporations.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Partnership.  II;  (2).  Nature  of  partnership,  purpose  and  mem- 
bers, formation,  nature  of  partner's  interests,  firm  name  and  good- 
will, mutual  rights  and  duties,  actions  between  partners  at  law  and 
in  equity,  powers  of  partners,  liability  of  partners  to  third  persons, 
dissolution  and  consequences  of  dissolution,  debts,  distribution  of  as- 
sets, limited  partnerships  and  unincorporated  joint  stock  companies. 
Gilmore's  Cases  on  Partnership.  Mr.  Fox. 

Trusts.  II;  (3).  Nature  and  requisites,  express,  resulting  and 
constructive  trusts,  charitable  trusts,  appointment  of  trustee,  cestui's 
interest,  transfer  of  trust  property  of  cestui  or  trustee,  death,  marriage 
or  bankruptcy  of  cestui  or  trustee,  duties  of  trustee,  extinguishment 
of  trust,  removal,  resignation  and  accounting  of  trustee.  (Required.) 
Scott's  Cases  on  Trusts.  Mr.  Fox. 

Administrative  Law  and  Public  Officers.  II;  (3).  Administra- 
tive regulations,  jurisdiction,  discretion,  adjudication,  enforcement  of 
orders,  extraordinary  legal  remedies,  habeas  corpus,  mandamus, 
certiorari,  quo  warranto,  equitable  remedy,  public  officers,  nature  of 
office,  eligibility,  appointment,  election,  acceptance,  expiration  of 
term,  resignation,  removal,  execution  of  authority,  liability,  special 
remedies. 
Freund's  Cases  on  Administrative  Law.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Taxation  and  Public  Revenues.     II;    (2).     Nature  of  the  taxing 
power  and  constitutional  limitation  thereon,  construction  of  tax  laws, 
special   assessments,  collection   of  taxes,  recovery   of  taxes   illegally 
imposed  and  remedies  for  illegal  taxation. 
Goodnow's  Cases  on  Taxation.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Bankruptcy.     II;   (1).     Jurisdiction,  federal  and  state,  who  may 
be  bankrupt,  petitioning  creditors,  acts  of  bankruptcy,  what  property 
pusses  to  the  trustee,  provable  claims,  protection,  exemption  and  dis- 
charge. 
Williston's  Cases  on  Bankruptcy.  Mr.  Houghton. 

International  Law.     II;   (1).     General  principles  of  international 
law,  treaties,  decisions  of  international  tribunals,  conduct  of  nations, 
law  of  peace  and  war.     (Elective.) 
Scott's  ClMI.  Mr.  Umbreit. 
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Conveyancing.  II;  (1).  Covering  deeds,  land  contracts,  mort- 
gages, mechanics'  liens,  tax  sales,  attachment  of  real  estate,  sale  of 
land  on  execution,  and  all  similar  instrumentalities  and  processes  by 
which  there  is  or  may  be  a  conveyance  of  real  estate,  all  leading  up 
to  the  final  study  of  abstracts,  being  intended  as  a  practical  course 
to  enable  students  to  lay  a  foundation  for  passing  upon  title  to  real 
estate,  as  well  as  drawing  all  of  the  instruments  involved,  culminating 
in  an  understanding  of  abstracts  in  general. 
Williams'  Selected  Wisconsin  Cases.  Mr.  Williams. 

Drafting  of  Pleadings  at  Law  and  in  Equity.     II;    (1).     Prac- 
tical exercises  in  the  drafting  of  pleadings,  from  statement  of  facts 
furnished  by  the  instructor  which  are  discussed  in  class. 
Winslow's  Forms.  Mr.   Williams. 

Admiralty    and    Maritime    Law.      II;    (2).      Jurisdiction    of    the 
several  courts,  maritime  liens,  bottomry  and  respondentia  obligations, 
salvage  and  general  average. 
Ames'  Cases.  Mr.  Fox. 

Legal  Ethics.  II;  (2).  The  lawyers'  qualifications,  admission 
and  discipline  of  lawyers.  Ethical  duties  of  lawyers:  (a)  courts,  (b) 
criminal  cases,  (c)  civil  cases.  Pecuniary  relations  of  lawyer  and 
client,  soliciting  legal  business,  canons  of  the  profession,  ethics  of  the 
profession.  (Required.) 
Costigan's  Cases.  Rev.  H.  B.  MacMahon,  S.J. 

Roman  Law.  I;  (2).  The  Roman  civil  law,  introduction,  value  of 
studies  of  Roman  law,  comparative  jurisprudence,  historical  account 
of  Roman  law,  juris  consults,  and  law  schools.  Unification  of  law, 
jus  civile,  jus  gentiun,  laws,  rights  and  remedies,  persons,  things, 
household  relations,  succession  "mortis  causa."  Our  debt  to  Roman 
law. 
Morey's  Outlines  of  Roman  Law.  Rev.  H.  B.  MacMahon,  S.J. 

Statutes.  II;  (2).  Course  in  Statutory  Law.  This  course  treats 
of  the  nature  of  the  written  law  as  contrasted  with  the  unwritten  law. 
The  different  kinds  of  written  law,  their  interpretation  and  construc- 
tion. 

The  statute  Law  of  Wisconsin,  insofar  as  it  is  not  covered  in 
courses  on  the  other  subjects. 

The  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  some  lectures  and  prac- 
tical exercises  on  the  drawing  of  bills.  Mr.  Bruncken. 

LECTURES. 

Special  lectures  are  given  by  eminent  members  of  the  bench  and 
bar  during  the  school  year  on  practical  subjects  in  which  such  mem- 
bers specialize  in  their  actual  practice.  Such  subjects  are  given  as 
legal  ethics,  admiralty,  jury  trials,  etc. 
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EVENING  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 
First  Semester.  Second  Semester. 

Hours                                                       Hours 
per  Week                                                   per  Week 
Torts  (Churchill)    3  Contracts  (Benjamin  &  Mess- 
Property  I    (Warren) 2V2  ing)    2V2 

Criminal  Law   IV2  Persons  (Woodruff)   2V2 

Criminal  Procedure   1  Common  Law  Pleading 3 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Agency   (Reinhard)    2V2      Evidence  (Jones)    2M> 

Equity  I   2V2      Equity  II    1V2 

Code  Pleading  2  Suretyship    1 

Damages 1  Corporations 2 

Damages   1 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Conflict  of  Laws 2  Quasi  Contracts    2 

Insurance    1  Insurance 1 

Carriers 2%  Administrative  Law 2V2 

Municipal   Corporations    2%  Trusts    2% 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Constitutional  Law    2  Negotiable  Instruments    2 

Partnership 1  Partnership    1 

Sales 2V2      Wills  and  Probate   2V2 

Real  Property  2V2      Real  Property  2V2 

N.  B. — Moot  Court  is  required  of  all  students  the  first  three  years. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

President — Mr.  H.  L.  Nunn,  Treasurer,  Nunn  &  Bush  Shoe  Co. 

Vice-President — Honorable  August  C.  Backus,  Judge,  Municipal  Court. 

Treasurer — Mr.  John  H.  Puelicher,  President,  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank. 

Secretary — Reverend  Charles  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J.,  Regent  Marquette 
School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Banzhaf,  Dean,  Marquette  Dental  School;  Business 
Administrator,  Marquette  University. 

Dr.  Louis  F.  Jermain,  Dean,  Marquette  School  of  Medicine. 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Johnston,  President,  Robert  A.  Johnston  Co. 

Rev.  L.  Kellinger,  S.  J.,  Secretary  Marquette  University. 

Mr.  John  L.  Kelly,  A.  0.  Smith  Co. 

Honorable  George  Lines,  Counsellor,  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co. 

Reverend  Herbert  C.  Noonan,  S.  J.,  President,  Marquette  University. 

Reverend  Eugene  Rudge,  S.  J.,  Treasurer,  Marquette  University. 

Mr.  H.  0.  Seymour,  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Nat  Stone,  President,  Herzfeld-Phillipson  Co. 

Mr.  Theodore  Trecker,  President,  Kearney  &  Trecker  Co. 

Mr.  Fred  Vogel,  Jr. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD. 

Members    Ex-Officio. 

Rev.   Charles  B.   Moulinier,   S.   J Regent 

Louis  F.  Jermain,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P Dean  of  Faculty 

Members   Appointed. 

Harry  J.  Heeb,  M.D.,  Chairman 
Jos.  C.  Bock,  Ch.E.,  Ph.D.  Frederick      A.      Stratton,      M.D., 

Lorenzo  Boorse,  M.D.  F.A.C.S. 

Eben  J.  Carey,  M.S.,  D.Sc.  Benj.  H.  Schlomovitz,  M.S.,  M.D. 

Bernard  F.  McGrath,  A.B.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 

Mary  L.  Melzer,  Secretary 
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OFFICERS. 

Rev.  Herbert  C.  Noonan,  S.  J.,  A.M President 

Rev.  Charles  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J Regent 

Louis  F.  Jermain,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P • Dean  of  Faculty 

Eben  J.  Carey,  M.S.,  D.Sc Dean  of  Students 

Mary  L.  Melzer University  Registrar 


COMMITTEES. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Administrative  Board  the  details 
of  administration  are  delegated  to  the  following  standing  committees: 

1.  Committee  on  Academic  Affairs: 

Dr.  Eben  J.  Carey,  Chairman;  Rev.  Charles  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J., 
Dr.  Harry  J.  Heeb,  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Bock  and  Dr.  Lorenzo  Boorse. 

2.  Committee  on  Financial  Matters: 

Dr.  Louis  F.  Jermain,  Chairman;  Rev.  Charles  B  .Moulinier,  S.  J., 
Dr.  Joseph  C.  Bock,  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Stratton,  Dr.  Bernard  F. 
McGrath. 

3.  Committee  on  Buildings: 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Bock,  Chairman;  Dr.  Lorenzo  Boorse,  Dr.  Bernard 
F.  McGrath. 

4.  Committee  on  Dispensary: 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Stratton,  Chairman;  Dr.  Benj.  H.  Schlomovitz, 
Dr.  Lorenzo  Boorse. 

5.  Committee  on  Library  and  Publications: 

Dr.  Benj.  H.  Schlomovitz,  Chairman;  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Bock,  Dr. 
Eben  J.  Carey. 

6.  Committee  on  Fifth  or  Interne  Year: 

Dr.  Bernard  F.  McGrath,  Chairman;  Rev.  Charles  B.  Moulinier, 
S.  J.,  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Stratton. 

Business  Administrator — Henry  L.  Banzhaf,  B.S.,  D.D.S. 
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STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

W.  H.  WASHBURN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine— Emeritus. 

W.  ACKERMANN,  M-.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 

E.  F.  BARTA,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology. 

E.  F.  BAUR,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Oto-Laryngology. 

W.  F.  BECKER,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

R.  W.  BLUMENTHAL,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 

J.  C.  BOCK,  Ch.E.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Department  and  Professor  of 
Physiological  Chemistry. 

L.  BOORSE,  M.D.,  Director  of  Department  and  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

**A.  J.  BRUECKEN,  M.D.,  Director  of  Department  and  Junior  Pro- 
fessor of  Bacteriology. 

D.  V.  BRUINS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of. Medicine. 

E.  V.  BRUMBAUGH,  M.D.,  Director  of  Department  and  Clinical  Pro- 

fessor of  Public  Health. 

S.  CAHANA,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 

E.  J.  CAREY,  M.S.,  D.Sc,  Dean  of  Students,  Director  of  Department 
and  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

J.  H.  CARROLL,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

V.  A.  CHAPMAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

C.  J.  COFFEY,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology, 
Rhinology,  and  Laryngology. 

H.  C.  DALLWIG,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology. 

*J.  DONOVAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Proctology. 

G.  R.  ERNST,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  London,  M.R.C.S,,  England,  Associate 
Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 

M.  N.  FEDERSPIEL,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professorial  Lec- 
turer in  Stomatology. 

C.  A.  FIDLER,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

H.  R.  FOERSTER,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

W.  B.  FORD,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine 
and  Assistant  Chief  Tuberculosis  Division. 

M.  J.  GALLOGLY,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology. 

H.  J.  HEEB,  M.D.,  Director  and  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of 
Ophthalmology. 

M.  L.  HENDERSON,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Director  and  Associate  Clinical 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

S.  G.  HIGGINS,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology, 
Rhinology,  and  Laryngology. 


+  *  Resigned  December,  1920. 
Deceased  January,  1921. 
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G.  I.  HOGUE,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Oph- 
thalmology. 

D.  HOPKINSON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 

C.  E.  IDE,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 
A.  L.  KASTNER,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
C.  J.  KENNEY,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Public  Health. 
M.  J.  KOCH,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Neurology. 

A.  G.  KREUTZER,  M.D.,  Director  and  Associate  Clinical  Professor 

of   Otology,   Rhinology,   and   Laryngology. 

H.  T.  KRISJANSON,  A.B.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Assistant  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of   Surgery. 

J.  LETTENBERGER,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine 
(Therapeutics.) 

W.  L.  MATTICK,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 

S.  M.  MARKSON,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

B.  F.   McGRATH,   A.B.,   M.D.,   F.A.C.S.,   Director   of   Surgical   Lab- 

oratories, and  Professor  of  Principles  of  Surgery. 

E.  L.  MILOSLAVICH,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

F.  B.  McMAHON,  B.S.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor 

of  Surgery. 

C.  MESSMER,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhin- 

ology, and  Laryngology. 

E.  W.  MILLER,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 
W.  H.  NEILSON,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 

F.  PFISTER,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology, 

and  Laryngology. 
H.    B.    PODALSKY,    M.D.,    Director    of    Department    and    Associate 

Clinical  Professor  of  Roentgenology. 
H.  W.  POWERS,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Neurology. 
J.   W.   POWERS,   M.D.,   Assistant   Clinical   Professor   of   Orthopedic 

Surgery. 
J.  A.  PURTELL,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 
E.  W.  QUICK,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

E.  D.  REGAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  in  Ophthalmology. 

F.  W.  RIEHL,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Therapeutics. 

L.  F.  RUSCHHAUPT,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 
J.  C.  SARGENT,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 
H.  W.  SARGENT,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 
L.  SCHILLER,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

E.  A.  W.  SCHOLTER,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
B.  H.  SCHLOMOVITZ,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Departments  and 

Professor    of   Physiology    and    Pharmacology,    Secretary    of    the 
Faculty. 

F.  A.   STRATTON,   M.D.,   F.A.C.S.,   Associate   Clinical   Professor   of 

Surgery. 
P.  F.  SWINDLE,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 
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J.  S.  THOMAS,  M.  D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 

Gynecology. 
L.  C.  TISDALE,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 
W.  F.  WEGGE,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Neurology. 

D.  H.  WITTE,  B..S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  Surgery. 

W.   C.   F.   WITTE,   M.D.,   F.A.C.S.,   Director   and    Clinical   Professor 

of  Surgery. 
A.  YOUNG,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

A.  R.  ALTENHOFEN,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in   Medicine. 
J.  J.  ADAMKIEWICZ,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

H.  E.  BARDENWERPER,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Genito-Urinary 

Surgery. 
C.  J.  BECKER,  Clinical  Associate  in  Pediatrics. 

B.  J.  BIRK,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  General  Surgery. 
L.  BROOKS,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

J.  J.  BURTON,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

E.  L.  DALLWIG,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

P.  C.  DIER,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology  and  Oto- 
Laryngology. 

W.  J.  EGAN,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

L.  J.  FOLEY,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

I.  FRANKLIN,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

J.  A.  FROELICH,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

P.  F.  GAUNT,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

R.  T.  HANSEN,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

T.  A.  JUDGE,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

G.  J.  JURSS,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

W.  R.  KENNEDY,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Otology,  Rhinology 
and  Laryngology. 

G.  F.  KENNEY,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  General  Surgery. 

J.  T.  KLEIN,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

A.  A.  KRYGIER,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Obstetrics  and  Gymv 
cology. 

H.  J.  KUHN,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Phar- 
macology. 

S.  H.   LIPPET,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor   in   Pediatrics. 

S.  A.  MACHLIS,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

A.   MARGOT,   Ph.G.,   Clinical   Instructor   in   Pathology. 

H.  McCABE,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

G.  W.  NEILSON,  M.D.,  Clinical  Associate  in  Obsterics  and  Gyne- 
cology. 

J.  E.  RUETII,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

E.   II.  RYAN,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

I,.  I*.  STAMM,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

E.  L  THA  RINGER,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

E.   S.  THATCHER,  A.B.,  Ph.G.,   lusiructor  in  Materia  Medica. 
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GENERAL    STATEMENT. 
Historical 

In  January,  1913,  Marquette  University  acquired  the  Wisconsin 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  also  included  a  School  of 
Dental  Surgery,  and  within  the  same  month  came  into  legal  possession 
of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College.  The  property  of  the  Wisconsin 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  Fourth  street  and  Reservoir 
avenue  was  purchased  outright,  and  the  medical  school  occupies  the 
whole  building.  The  property  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College, 
Trinity  Hospital  and  the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  occupying  two 
corners  at  Ninth  and  Wells  streets,  was  acquired  by  Marquette  Uni- 
versity. 

Reorganization 

In  May,  1917,  after  preliminary  investigation  and  conference, 
The  Carneigie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  offered 
Marquette  University  School  of  Medicine  one-third  of  a  million  dollars 
toward  an  endowment  of  one  million  dollars.  The  school  was  re- 
organized, the  entire  administration  of  the  medical  school  being  del- 
egated to  a  Board  of  Trustees  under  the  corporate  name  of  Trustees 
of  Marquette  School  of  Medicine,  Inc. 

ENDOWMENT 

The  Medical  School  has  an  endowment  of  one  million  dollars. 
Efforts  are  well  under  way  for  increasing  the  endowment  materially. 

BUILDINGS. 

See  chapter  on  buildings. 

HOSPITAL  FACILITIES. 

The  University,  through  its  ownership  of  Trinity  Hospital,  and 
its  connection  with  various  other  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  is  offer- 
ing excellent  facilities  for  clinical  instruction  in  all  departments.  The 
University  is  rapidly  developing  the  clinical  facilities  thus  made  avail- 
able, and  is  carrying  the  clinical  application  of  laboratory  methods 
into  its  teaching  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  Small  classes  and 
a  large  amount  of  clinical  material  make  instruction  direct  and 
personal. 

1.  Trinity  Hospital,  on  Ninth  and  Wells  streets,  is  conducted 
by  the  University.  The  staff  is  selected  mainly  from  the  medical 
faculty.  Certain  wards  in  this  hospital  are  utilized  for  clinical  teach- 
ing. 

2.  Milwaukee  County  Hospital.  This  large  and  well  equipped 
hospital  is  located  in  Wauwatosa,  about  one-half  hour's  ride  from  the 
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College.  The  varied  and  abundant  clinical  material  from  this  hos- 
pital affords  unusual  opportunity  for  bedside  instruction.  The  clin- 
ical and  pathologic  laboratories  are  well  equipped.  All  patients  in 
this  hospital  are  available  for  clinical  instruction.  Number  of  beds, 
300.     Post  mortem  demonstrations  are  conducted  here. 

3.  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  This  hospital,  located  on  Fourth 
street,  directly  opposite  the  main  building,  is  a  general  hospital,  re- 
ceiving a  large  number  of  patients  annually.  General  medical  and 
surgical  amphitheater  clinics  are  conducted  weekly  by  specialists. 
Number  of  beds,  134.  This  hospital  is  intimately  affiliated  with  the 
faculty  of  the  Medical  School.  The  visiting  staff  is  drawn  entirely 
from  the  faculty. 

4.  Mi-lwaukee  Children's  Hospital.  Pediatric  and  orthopedic 
clinics  are  held  here  and  students  are  assigned  to  this  work  (in 
sections). 

5.  Emergency  Hospital.  Weekly  clinics  given  throughout  the 
entire  year  in  the  mental  ward  of  the  hospital,  where  over  600 
patients  are  annually  received,  ranging  from  the  obvious  insane  to 
those  socially  inadequate  by  reason  of  mental  disorder  or  defect. 

6.  Misericordia  Hospital.  A  maternity  hospital  where  oppor- 
tunity for  instruction  in  obstetrics  is  afforded. 

7.  South  View  Municipal  Hospital.  A  modernly  equipped  hos- 
pital conducted  by  the  City  of  Milwaukee  for  the  isolation  and  treat- 
ment of  contagious  diseases.  Students  are  permitted  (in  sections) 
to  attend  clinics  at  this  institution  for  the  study  of  smallpox,  diph- 
theria, measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc. 

EQUIPMENT. 

See  chapter  on  equipment. 

AIMS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

1.  To  develop  physicians  of  the  best  type. 

2.  To  stimulate  and  conduct  researches  into  the  nature  and  cure 
of  disease. 

3.  To  encourage  a  thorough  preliminary  medical  education. 

Scientific  medicine  consists  of  the  application  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  methods,  not  only  to  the  cure  or  alleviation,  but  also  to  the 
prevention  of  disease.  The  methods  employed  in  the  various  labora- 
tories of  the  Medical  School  are  designed  to  train  the  powers  of 
quick   observation,   of  accurate   judgment,   and    of   skillful   execution, 
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as  well  as  to  supply  such  knowledge  of  fundamental  scientific  facts 
and  principles  as  is  most  necessary  for  clinical  medicine. 

The  work  of  the  medical  sciences  is  under  the  direction  of 
specialists  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  teaching  and  investigaton, 
and  who  are  keenly  interested  in  medical  problems  and  progress. 

This  School  offers  educational  and  research  facilities  to  all  un- 
dergraduates and  graduates  in  medicine  who  are  properly  qualified 
to  benefit  from  these  opportunities,  and  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
these  aims. 

ADMISSION. 

See  chapter  on  admission  and  entrance  requirements  . 

MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

All  students  who  have  not  previously  attended  the  Medical  School 
are  required  to  matriculate  with  the  Registrar,  and  all  those  who  have 
previously  been  in  attendance  are  required  to  register  at  the  Reg- 
istrar's office  at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 

Matriculation  includes:  (1)  presentation  of  credentials.  These 
include:  an  authorized  and  detailed  statement  of  secondary  school 
work,  presented  for  college  entrance;  a  detailed  statement  of  the  pre- 
medical  college  subjects  and  of  such  other  medical  subjects  as  may  be 
submitted  for  advanced  standing. 

(2)  A  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  Dean  or  other 
official  of  the  school  from  which  the  candidate  comes. 

(3)  Payment  of  fees  for  the  first  half  of  the  school  year,  viz.: 
$125.00  plus  laboratory  and  other  fees. 

The  right  is  reserved  by  the  Administrative  Board  to  make 
changes  at  any  time  in  requirements  for  admission,  fees  or  any  rules 
or  regulations  herein  contained. 

EXPENSES. 

See  chapter  on  tuition  and  fees. 

RULES  GOVERNING  EXAMINATIONS,  FAILURES, 
CONDITIONS,  GRADES. 

1.  A  student's  proficiency  is  estimated  on  the  percentage  basis 
of  100  as  perfect. 

E— 90  to  100,  excellent. 

G— 80  to  90,  good. 

P — 75  to  80,  poor  but  passed. 

C — 65  to  75  and  constitutes  a  condition  requiring  re-examination. 

F — below  65  and  constitutes  a  failure,  necessitating  the  repetition 
of  the  course. 
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2.  Grades  shall  be  given  out  to  the  students  by  the  Registrar 
in  letters  only,  a  reasonable  time  being  allowed  the  examiner  for 
reviewing  the  examination. 

3.  When  the  final  grade  in  any  course  falls  below  75  and 
above  65  per  cent,  the  student  shall  be  conditioned  in  that  course 
and  must  take  the  supplementary  examination  to  remove  such  con- 
ditions at  any  time  designated  by  the  examiner  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Affairs,  after  paying  the  supplementary 
examination  fee  of  $3.00  for  each  condition  he  essays  to  remove. 
Students  absent  from  the  regular  examination — unless  entitled  to  a 
special  examination  (see  below)  must  take  this  supplementary  ex- 
amination on  the  terms  stated.  A  grade  below  65  per  cent  or  non- 
removal  of  a  condition  at  the  supplementary  examination  constitutes 
a  failure  and  necessitates  a  repetition  of  the  course,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  as  determined  by  the  Committee  on  Academic  Affairs  in  con- 
sultation with  the  instructor  in  charge.  The  Course  may  be  repeated, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Affairs  in  (a) 
summer  course,  or  (b)  with  the  next  class  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  stated  below. 

4.  Credit  for  courses  taken  elsewhere,  to  remove  failures,  in- 
completes, or  conditions  incurred  in  regular  courses  in  this  school 
shall  be  granted  only  if  the  final  examination  at  completion  of  such 
course  or  courses  is  taken  under  the  Head  of  the  Department  in 
which  such  failures,  incomplete,  or  condition  was  incurred.  Credit 
for  laboratory  work  may  be  accepted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Head 
of  the  Department,  upon  presentation  of  proper  credentials. 

5.  A  grade  secured  in  a  supplementary  examination  for  the 
removal  of  a  condition  shall  in  no  instance  be  higher  than  the  pass- 
ing mark  of  75. 

6.  Supplementary  examinations  in  all  the  curricular  courses 
shall  be  held  immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  the  school  year 
in  September  and  at  other  times  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Academic  Affairs. 

7.  If  the  condition  is  not  made  up  at  the  time  scheduled  for 
the  supplementary  examination  it  becomes  a  failure  and  can  only  be 
made  up  by  a  repetition  of  the  course,  subject  to  the  rules  stated 
below. 

8.  In  case  of  failure  to  pass  a  course  after  repeating  it,  the 
student  forfeits  all  further  privileges   of  instruction   in   (his   school. 

9.  Under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  serious  per- 
sonal illness,  a  special  examination  may  be  ordered  by  the  Academic 
Committee  on   payment  of  a  fee  of  $5.00, 
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10.  No  subject  can  be  entered  upon  by  a  student  against  whom 
a  failure  in  a  prerequisite  to  that  subject  is  recorded. 

The  following  are  the  prerequisites  for  the  various  courses: 
For  all  courses  of  the  second  year,  Anatomy  (an  average  grade 
of  75,  rated  in  the  following  proportion,  arm  10  per  cent,  leg  10  per 
cent,  thorax  15  per  cent,  abdomen  30  per  cent,  head  and  neck  35  per 
cent);  for  Physiology  lb  and  2 — Physiological  Chemistry;  for  Path- 
ology— Histology  and  Embryology  (average  of  75  per  cent  rated  80 
per  cent  and  20  per  cent  respectively),  Physiology  1  and  2,  Bacteri- 
ology; for  Pharmacology,  Physiology  1  and  2;  for  all  courses  in  the 
third  year  Physiology  1  and  2,  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  and  Pharma- 
cology 1  and  2;  for  the  senior  year  all  courses  of  the  preceding  years. 

11.  Any  subject,  in  which  a  failure  is  recorded  at  the  beginning 
of  an  Academic  year,  which  is  a  prerequisite  for  a  subject  of  that 
year,  shall  be  repeated  during  that  year  as  it  is  given  in  course. 
Courses  conflicting  in  schedule  with  a  subject  thus  being  made  up, 
and  courses  in  the  prerequisites  for  which  there  is  a  failure  recorded 
against  the  student  cannot  be  attended  by  the  student. 

12.  In  case  the  application  of  the  preceding  rules  would  prevent 
the  student  from  attending  more  courses  in  the  following  year  than 
is  practicable  for  him  to  pursue  profitably  during  the  following  sum- 
mer quarter  the  repetition  of  the  year  in  which  the  failure  occurred 
is  required. 

13.  No  senior  can  be  a  candidate  for  graduation  except  by 
special  action  of  the  faculty,  unless  he  is  free  of  all  conditions  after 
the  supplementary  examination  for  seniors  in  the  spring  quarter. 

14.  Final  examinations  are  held  upon  completion  of  the  courses 
as  scheduled  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  quarter. 

15.  All  examinations  must  be  held  at  the  school  building  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Affairs. 

16.  Final  written  and  practical  examinations,  embracing  all  the 
courses  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  are  required  of  senior  students 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  in  order  to  be  recommended  for 
graduation. 

17.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  the  withdrawal  of 
any  student  at  any  time  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  instructors 
it  is  manifest  that  he  is  incompetent  for  his  work,  or  for  any  reason 
is  unfit  to  continue  his  course. 

18.  Any  student  of  the  first  year  who  fails  to  reach  an  average 
standing  of  65  per  cent  and  any  student  of  the  second  year  who  fails 
to  reach  an  average  standing  of  70  per  cent  shall  thereafter  be  denied 
registration  in  this  school. 
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ATTENDANCE. 

1.  The  student  in  all  courses  must  attend  at  least  85  per  cent  of 
the  hours  scheduled  in  each  course. 

2.  Seniors  acting  as  clinical  clerks  at  the  County  Hospital  are 
required  to  remain  on  duty  during  all  recesses  except  one  day  at 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New  Year  and  Easter,  respectively. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  THE  DEGREE. 

On  recommendation  of  the  faculty  to  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  complying  with  the  following  rules,  a  student  is  entitled 
to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

1.  He  must  have  been  in  residence  in  a  medical  school,  accredited 
by  this  School,  for  at  least  forty-tfive  months,  and  the  fourth  year 
of  three  quarters  in  any  case  must  have  been  spent  in  this  School. 
In  addition,  an  interne  or  advanced  laboratory  year  of  twelve  months 
must  be  satisfactorily  completed.  Fifty-six  months  must  have  elapsed 
between  the  beginning  of  his  first  session  in  a  medical  school  and  the 
date  of  'his  graduation. 

2.  He  must  have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  the 
required  courses,  and  in  such  electives  as  he  chooses,  to  make  up  the 
full  quota  of  credits  required  for  graduation. 

3.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  85  per  cent  of  all  his  sched- 
uled appointments. 

4.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  ten  obstetrical  cases. 

5.  He  must  have  completed  a  fifth,  interne  or  laboratory  year 
in  an  approved  hospital  or  laboratory,  acceptable  to  the  Medical 
School,  and  present  documentary  evidence  of  satisfactory  work  dur- 
ing this  interneship. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  above  requirements  each  candidate  must 
present  satisfactory  evidence,  as  required  by  law,  of  good  moral 
character,  and  of  having  attained  the  age  of  21  years. 

7.  He  must  have  discharged  all  his  financial  obligations  to  the 
school. 

8.  He  must  be  present  in  person  at  the  commencement  at  which 
his  degree  is  conferred. 

Candidates  for  graduation,  who  are  conditioned  in  any  two 
minor  subjects  of  the  Senior  year,  may  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board  and  the  faculty  be  re-examined  in  the  conditioned 
courses  and  receive  their  diplomas  at  the  regular  time  for  supple- 
mentary examinations  in  September,  or,  if  these  courses  are  given  in 
the  summer  school  and  attended,  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term  on 
the  payment  of  stipulated  fees.  Ordinarily  diplomas  are  granted 
only  at  the  regular  Commencement. 
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Students  who  wish  to  graduate,  but  find  it  practicable  to  devote 
only  a  limited  amount  of  time  to  study  and  class  work,  may  with 
the  Dean's  advice  spread  the  courses  of  any  one  year  over  not  more 
than  two  years,  provided  they  will  adapt  themselves  to  any  changes 
that  may  be  made  in  the  curriculum,  and  pay  their  fees  pro  rata  plus 
any  just  contingent  increment  found  necessary.  Resumption  after 
the  interruption  of  the  medical  course  will  be  allowed  at  the  point 
where  the  student  dropped  out  only  when  the  intermission  is  not 
over  two  years;  and  courses  added,  modified  or  lengthened  during  his 
absence  are,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor  in 
charge,  repeated  in  whole  or  in  part. 

DEGREES 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  conferred  by  the  University 
upon  approval  of  the  Medical  Faculty  after  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  Senior  year  in  Medicine. 

The  Doctor  of  Medicine  degree  is  conferred  upon  approval  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  after  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Interne  or 
Laboratory  year. 

WISCONSIN   STATE  BOARD   EXAMINATION. 

Twice  each  year  (in  June  at  Milwaukee  and  in  January  at  Mad- 
ison), the  State  Medical  Examiners  conduct  examinations  for  li- 
censes. Secretary  of  the  State  Board:  Dr.  John  M.  Dodd,  220  East 
Second  St.,  Ashland,  Wis. 

The  following  are  the  requirements  for  admission  to  these  ex- 
aminations: 

1.  The  candidate  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  having 
completed  a  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  graduation  from 
an  accredited  high  school  of  this  state. 

2.  He  must  also  have  completed  two  years  of  collegiate  work, 
including  courses  in  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  French  or  German, 
in  a  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing. 

3.  He  must  present  evidence  of  having  completed  a  medical 
course  in  a  reputable  medical  college. 

4.  Wisconsin  has  established  reciprocal  relations,  on  the  basis  of 
an  examination  only,  with  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Wyoming. 

The  applicant  must  have  been  in  active  practice  for  at  least  one 
year  subsequent  to  receiving  the  license  on  which  registration  in  this 
state  is  sought. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  EXAMINATION  OF  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF 
MEDICAL  EXAMINERS. 

The  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  was  organized  in  1915. 
It  is  a  voluntary  organization,  the  object  of  which  is  to  conduct  ex- 
aminations of  physicians  so  thorough  as  to  prove  without  doubt  their 
qualifications  for  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  value  of  its  certif- 
icates, aside  from  a  qualification  of  merit,  depends  on  the  recognition 
given  to  it  by  a  state  medical  licensing  boards.  Such  recognition  has 
already  been  given,  or  assured,  by  the  licensing  boards  of  the  follow- 
ing twenty  states: 


Alabama 

Kentucky 

North  Dakota 

Colorado 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Minnesota 

Rhode  Island 

Florida 

Nebraska 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Idaho 

New  Jersey 

Virginia 

Iowa 

North  Carolina 

It  is  hoped  that  the  certificate  will  eventually  receive  universal 
recognition. 

A  successful  applicant  may  enter  the  Regular  Corps  of  either 
the  Army  or  Navy  without  further  professional  examination  if  his 
examination  papers  are  satisfactory  to  a  Board  of  Examiners  of 
these  services.  The  certificae  of  the  National  Board  will  also  be 
accepted  as  qualification  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  including  the  Mayo  Foundation. 

RULES    AND    REGULATIONS    FOR    THE    CONDUCT    OF    THE 

FIFTH  OR  INTERNE  YEAR  OF  THE  STUDENTS  FROM 

MARQUETTE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

1.  Each  student  must  choose  his  hospital  for  the  interne  year 
from  those  that  meet  the  standards  approved  by  the  Council  on 
Medical  Education  of  the  A.  M.  A.,  by  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons, by  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association  or  by  the  Board  of  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Marquette  School  of  Medicine  through  its  Com- 
mittee on  the  Interne  Year. 

2.  Should  any  student  wish  to  take  a  laboratory  year  in  lieu 
of  an  interne  year  his  choice  of  institution  for  this  work  is  like- 
wise subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Administration  through 
its  Committee  on  the  Fifth  Year. 

3.  The  following  general  regulations  shall  govern  this  fifth  year: 

(a)  This  fifth  year  must  consist  of  twelve  months,  allowing 
one   month   for  vacation. 
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(b)  In  regard  to  compensation  of  the  interne  by  the  hospital  the 
Medical  School  takes  no  action. 

(c)  No  students  will  be  permitted  to  begin  an  interneship  nor 
take  up  a  year  of  laboratory  work  until  the  work  of  the  four  years 
preceding  has  been  completed. 

(d)  The  reports  from  the  hospital  or  laboratory,  on  the  work 
done  by  each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.D.,  during  the  fifth  year, 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  the  Fifth  Year  one  month 
before  the  date  of  graduation. 

4.  The  hospital  or  the  institution  where  laboratory  work  is  taken, 
will  be  required  to  send  the  Marquette  Medical  School  a  report  on 
the  work  and  conduct  of  each  student  in  the  beginning  of  the  months 
of  September,  December,  March  and  by  the  15th  of  May.  Any  mis- 
understandings that  may  arise  between  the  student  and  the  hospital 
or  the  institution  where  laboratory  work  is  being  taken,  should  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Medical 
School  through  its  Committee  on  the  Fifth  Year,  with  the  facts  from 
both  sides  in  the  controversy  presented  in  an  unbiased  manner,  in  order 
that  the  Administrative  Board  may  come  to  a  judicial  decision  in  the 
matter.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  leave  a  hospital  which  he  has 
once  entered  for  his  fifth  year,  or  an  institution  where  he  is  taking 
a  fifth  year  of  laboratory  work  without  permission  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  of  the  Medical  School,  nor  on  the  other  hand  can  the 
Medical  School  recognize  the  right  of  a  hospital  or  institution  to  dis- 
miss a  student  without  first  bringing  the  matter  to  the  'attention  of 
the  school  and  receiving  its  verdict  in  the  premises,  except,  of  course, 
in  the  case  of  flagrant  misconduct  which  calls  for  immediate  action 
for  the  preservation  of  discipline,  in  which  latter  case,  the  school 
should  be  immediately  notified  of  the  action  taken. 

5.  The  Medical  School  requests  the  privilege  to  appoint  the 
Committee  on  Internes  of  the  hospital  chosen  by  the  student,  as  extra 
mural  members  of  its  faculty  upon  whom  it  will  wish  to  place  the 
responsibility  for  the  careful  supervision  of  the  interne's  education 
while  in  the  hospital.  The  School  expects  the  whole  staff  to  share 
this  responsibility. 

6.  The  Medical  School  will  require  a  written  schedule  of  work 
as  mapped  out  by  the  Interne  Committee  of  the  Hospital  in  keeping 
with  an  outline  suggested  by  the  school:  as  follows,  (1)  medical, 
(2)  surgical,  (3)  obstetrical,  (4)  laboratory.  A  schedule  covering 
these  four  services  should  be  so  arranged  by  the  Interne  Committee 
of  the  Hospital  that  the  interne  will  be  covered  and  that  the  interest, 
attention  and  time  of  the  interne  will  be  completely  absorbed  by 
his  work,  due  regard,  of  course,  being  had  for  his  recreational  needs. 
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7.  As  a  part  of  the  work  mapped  out  in  the  schedule  referred  to 
above,  the  school  asks  that  each  interne  be  required  to  keep  a  summary 
record  of  all  cases  coming  under  his  service  and  that  he  submit  on 
or  before  the  end  of  each  month  one  complete  case  record,  including 
the  following:  Carefully  written  history  of  patient;  physical  exam- 
ination and  laboratory  findings;  pre-operative  and  post-operative 
diagnosis;  discussion  of  differential  diagnosis  and  treatment;  progress 
notes;  discussion  of  the  subject  matter  with  a  review  of  recent  litera- 
ture and  bilbliography. 

8.  Similar  accounts  and  records  of  work  done  in  case  of  the 
laboratory  year  must  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Fifth  Year  of  the  Medical  School  every  three  months,  namely,  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  December,  March  and  by  the  15th  of  May, 
which  will  serve  as  a  basis  of  estimating  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
work  done  in  lieu  of  an  examination. 

General  Plan  of  Instruction 

The  AIMS  of  the  Medical  School  have  been  indicated  in  preced- 
ing pages,  and  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Medical  School 
have  also  been  emphasized. 

The  required  course  of  instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine  extends  over  a  period  of  four  academic  years.  In  ad- 
dition a  fifth  year  as  interne  in  hospitals  or  investigator  in  the  labor- 
atories is  required.  The  first  two  years  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
fundamental  medical  sciences,  the  last  two  to  clinical  work  and  the 
fifth  to  clinical  or  laboratory  work. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  subjects  taught  in  the  first  biennial 
division  are  scheduled  according  to  a  modification  of  the  "intensive" 
or  "concentration"  system.  The  first  year,  therefore,  the  student  is 
at  work  in  three  departments  and  is  taught  anatomy,  chemistry,  and 
physiology.  The  second  year  courses  are  built  up  on  those  of  the  first 
year's  work  and  are  arranged  to  follow  in  order — physiology,  bacteri- 
ology, pathology,  pharmacology,  and  clinical  microscopy. 

The  whole  interest  of  the  student  is  concentrated  on  the  funda- 
mental essentials  of  medical  education,  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
train  the  faculty  of  critical  and  independent  observation. 

The  beginning  of  clinical  work  is  made  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  second  year.  An  attempt  is  thus  made  to  adjust  the  student  grad- 
ually to  the  change  fro  mlaboratory  to  clinical  methods  of  teaching 
by  courses  in  physical  diagnosis,  clinical  microscopy,  and  principles 
of  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics. 

In  the  third  year  the  student  devotes  his  time  to  clinical  studies — 
the  theory  of  medicine,  surgery  and  obstetrics  and  to  practical  clinical 
work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Emphasis  is  now  placed  on  the 
specialties. 
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An  important  advance  in  the  teaching  of  surgery  in  the  third 
year  consists  in  the  introduction  of  experimental  methods.  By  the 
use  of  animals,  the  principles  of  surgery  are  taught  by  actual  oper- 
ative procedure  carried  on  by  each  student. 

Each  student  will  serve  as  clinical  clerk  for  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  fourth  year,  in  the  medical  and  surgical  wards  of  Mil- 
waukee County  Hospital. 

Research  and   experimental  work.     The   opportunities   are  men- 
tioned under  the  respective  departmental  descriptions. 
Electives 

Electives  are  being  introduced  to  a  limited  extent  as  rapidly  as 
practicable  in  order  to  relieve  the  extreme  uniformity  inherent  in  an 
exact  and  rigid  curriculum,  and  to  encourage  the  development  of  in- 
dividuality. A  degree  of  flexibility  and  elasticity  may  thereby  be 
made  possible  so  that  a  minimum  amount  of  work  in  certain  sub- 
jects will  be  required,  while  students  will  be  encouraged  to  develop 
any  special  ability  they  may  possess.  It  is  expected  that  students 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  further  any  special  inter- 
est they  may  have  in  any  one  of  the  fundamental  sciences  or  clinical 
subjects,  and  that  some  may  attempt  a  certain  amount  of  original 
work. 

No  effort  is  made  in  the  regular  four  years'  course  to  equip  a 
man  to  become  a  specialist.  That  takes  additional  years;  but  the 
institution's  explicit  policy  is  to  carry  a  student  through  a  carefully 
graded,  correlated,  thoroughly  comprehensive  course  of  study,  so 
that  after  graduating  and  serving  at  least  one  year  as  interne  in  a 
good  hospital  he  should  be  fitted  to  practice  medicine  and  to  take 
human  life  in  his  hands. 
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DEPARTMENT  ORGANIZATION. 

For   purposes   of  administration  and   the  proper  articulation  of 
related  subjects  the  following  departments  have  been  established: 


1.  Department  of  Anatomy. 

Histology  and  Embryology. 
Descriptive      Anatomy      and 

Dissection. 
Anatomical  Neurology. 
Topographical  Anatomy. 

2.  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Organic  Chemistry. 
Physiological  Chemistry. 
Chemical  Pathology. 

3.  Physiology   &   Pharmacology. 

Pharmacology. 

Pharmacodynamics;     Materia 
Medica  and  Toxicology. 

4.  Pathology  &  Bacteriology. 

General  Pathology. 

Pathologic  Histology. 

Pathologic  Physiology. 

Neuro-Pathology. 

Autopsies. 

Bacteriology. 

Serology. 


5.  Medicine     and     Medical     Spe- 

cialties. 

Internal  Medicine. 

Pediatrics. 

Neurology  and  Psychiatry. 

Forensic  Medicine. 

Dermatology. 

Physioal  Diagnosis. 

Dietetics. 

Therapeutics. 

Ethics. 

Psychology. 

Clinical  Microscopy. 

6.  Surgery     and     Surgical     Spe- 

cialties. 

General  Surgery. 
Genito-Urinary   Surgery  and 

Venereal  Diseases. 
Orthopedic  Surgery. 
Roentgenology. 
Stomatology. 
Ophthalomology,      Rhinology 

and  Oto-Laryngology. 
Operative  Surgery. 
Anaesthetics. 


7.  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

Obstetrics. 
Gynecology. 


8.  Public  Health. 

Hygiene      and      Preventive 
Medicine. 
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I.     DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY 

Professor — Eben  James   Carey,   M.    S.,   D.    Sc,   Director. 
Assistant  Professor— Edmund  A.  W.  Scholter,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Instructor — Joseph  J.  Adamkiewicz,  M.   D. 
Assistant — Edward  B.  O'Connor,  A.  B. 
Artist — Leo  Massopust. 

Required  Courses 

1.  Gross  Anatomy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  course  in  Gross 
Anatomy,  two  students  are  assigned  to  one  cadaver,  and  both  stu- 
dents are  required  to  dissect  this  entire  body,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  instructors.  By  this  assignment  each  student  acquires  a  clear 
continuity  of  anatomical  relationships,  not  obtained  by  shifting  to 
various  cadavers  in  his  dissections.  This  work  is  supplemented  by 
lectures  and  by  charts,  models  and  demonstrations.  The  student  is 
expected  to  keep  a  notebook,  recording  the  results  of  his  dissections, 
both  verbally  and  in  simple  diagrams,  so  that  accurate  and  thorough 
personal  observation,  supplemented  by  his  reading,  may  form  the 
basis  of  his  knowledge.  Great  care  is  taken  to  afford  adequate  op- 
portunity and  excellent  material  for  dissection  and  the  responsibility 
for  its  utilization  is  placed  squarely  upon  the  student;  for  only  so 
can  he  come  to  the  realization  that  an  education  is  rooted  in  personal 
effort  and  that  in  the  medical  sciences  to  a  peculiar  degree,  observa- 
tion and  familiarity  at  first  hand  with  the  material  of  study  are  the 
sure  road  to  knowledge  and  self-development.  Fall  and  Winter  quar- 
ters.   350  hours. 

Professor  Carey  and  Drs.  Scholter,  Adamkiewicz;  Mr.  O'Connor. 

2.  Neurology.  A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the  develop- 
ment and  mascroscopic  and  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  and  sense  organs.  Collections  of  sections  through  the 
brain  stem,  special  Weigert  and  Golgi  preparations,  wax  models  and 
embryological  and  adult  material  for  dissection  are  provided. 

The  gross  dissection  is  followed  by  a  study  of  neuro  histology,  of 
fiber  tracts,  nuclei,  and  interrelations  of  the  neurone  systems,  and 
functional  significance  of  special  organs.     Spring  quarter.     102  hours. 

Professor  Carey  and  Dr.  Scholter. 

3.  Histology.  A  course  dealing  with  the  elementary  structure 
and  vital  activities  of  the  animal  cell,  the  histology  and  develop- 
ment of  the  tissues  and  their  combination  into  the  organs  of  the  ver- 
tebrates, with  special  reference  to  the  mammalia.  Careful  laboratory 
drawings  are  required  and  the  student's  knowledge  is  frequently 
tested  by  practical  and  written  examinations.  Winter  quarter.  150 
hours.  Professor  Carey  and  Mr.  O'Connor. 
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4.  Embryology.  The  basis  of  this  course  is  a  complete  series 
of  chick  and  pig  embryos.  A  series  of  each  is  loaned  to  each  student 
and  for  their  return  in  good  condition,  he  is  held  responsible.  This 
origin  and  structure  of  the  germ  cells,  fertilization,  formation  of  germ 
layers  and  the  development  of  the  organ  systems  are  reviewed  with 
special  reference  to  human  embryology.     Fall  quarter.     100  hours. 

Professor  Carey. 

5.  Topographical  Anatomy.  The  work  consists  of  laboratory 
study  of  frozen  sections  of  foetal,  infantile  and  adult  cadavers,  made 
in  various  planes,  and  of  dissected  and  specially  injected  preparations 
supplemented  by  models  and  charts.  Particular  reference  is  given  to 
Surface  Anatomy,  as  regards  the  outlines  and  relations  of  the  chief 
thoracic  and  abdominal  organs.     Winter  quarter.     72  hours. 

Professor  Carey  and  Mr.  O'Connor. 

Optional  and  Elective  Courses 

6.  The  Department  of  Anatomy  is  actively  engaged  in  research 
and  has  large  laboratories  equipped  for  investigation  in  the  various 
branches  of  morphology,  which  are  open  to  qualified  workers  for  their 
special  problems.  Every  opportunity  and  encouragement  are  given 
to  undergraduates  to  follow  up  by  special  work  the  problems  which 
may  arise  in  connection  with  their  studies,  and  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  special  lines  of  research  which  the  officers  of  the  department 
are  severally  pursuing.  Students  desiring  to  engage  in  original  in- 
vestigation receive  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  An- 
atomy and  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  department  seminar  and 
scientific  conferences  of  the  staff. 

II.     DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

Professor— Joseph  C.  Bock,  Ch.  E.,  Ph.  D.,  Director. 
Instructor — Sam  A.  Machlis,  B.  S. 
Technician — Charles   Neterval. 

The  work  in  the  department  consists  of  lectures,  laboratory  in- 
struction, demonstrations  and  conferences  and  is  arranged  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  student  is  already  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  chemistry  and  physics.  The  work  is  designed  to  impart 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  comprehend  the  relationship  of  chemistry 
to  physiology,  pharmacology  and  medicine. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  required  in  the  first  year. 

1.  Organic  Chemistry.  There  will  be  two  lectures  of  two  hours 
each  week  in  the  first  term  of  the  Winter  quarter.  These  lectures 
enable  the  student  to  review  the  important  principles  of  combination 
and  rear' ion  of  the  carbon  compounds.  Winter  quarter.  First  year, 
40  hours. 
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2.  Physiological  Chemistry.  The  work  in  this  course  consists 
of  four  lectures  a  week,  five  laboratory  periods  of  two  and  one-half 
hours  each  per  week;  at  least  one  hour  per  week  is  devoted  to  con- 
ference quizzes  or  a  written  review.  In  addition  to  this  a  seminar  is 
held  once  a  week.  The  students  are  expected  to  present  excerpts  of 
important  publications  in  physiological  chemistry  of  classic  or  current 
interest.  The  worker  is  familiarized  with  the  publications  appearing 
in  the  leading  biochemical  journals. 

The  laboratory  work  includes  the  study  of  the  reactions  and 
properties  of  the  carbohydrates,  fats  and  proteins,  the  composition  of 
the  salivary,  gastric,  pancreatic  and  intestinal  secretions.  The  prop- 
erties of  bile,  faeces,  urine,  blood  and  milk  are  studied.  The  latter 
part  of  the  course  aims  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  methods 
for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  important  constituents  of  the 
urine  and  the  blood  and  the  bearing  of  the  results  of  the  study  of 
metabolic  processes.  Whenever  possible,  the  correlation  with  the  sub- 
sequent medical  work  is  emphasized.  Spring  quarter.  First  year, 
200  hours.  Professor  Bock  and  Mr.  Machlis. 

3.  Chemical  Pathology.  A  series  of  lectures  is  given  to  third 
year  students.  These  lectures  deal  with  the  abnormal  phases  of 
metabolism  taking  place  in  certain  diseases.  A  brief  discussion  of 
the  chemistry  of  toxins,  of  poisonous  proteins  and  allied  subjects  will 
be  included.  Professor  Bock. 

4.  Elective  Work.  A  limited  number  of  second  year  students 
are  permitted  to  choose  physiological  chemistry  for  the  elective.  The 
work  is  arranged  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

5.  Special  Work.  A  limited  number  of  students,  who  can  give 
evidence  of  proper  qualifications,  may  be  admitted  to  special  work 
at  "optional  hours." 

III.     DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PHARMACOLOGY 

Professor — Benj.  H.  Schlomovitz,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Director. 

Assistant  Professors — Percy  F.  Swindle,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Physiol- 
ogy; Herbert  C.  Dallwig,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Physiology;  Pharma- 
cology (1921). 

Instructors — Henry  J.  Kuhn,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Physiology; 
E.  S.  Thatcher,  A.  B.,  Ph.  G.,  Materia  Medica. 

Technician — 'Robert  Berg,  Metall.  Engineer,  Technical  High 
School,  Berlin. 

Elementary  and  advanced  courses  are  offered  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  laboratory  facilities  are  adequate  for  both  student  and 
graduate  work  (see  chapter  on  Laboratories).  A  departmental  library 
is  being  developed  which  the  student  is  encouraged  to  use. 
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PHYSIOLOGY— 

Prerequisites  to  the  courses  are  gross  and  microscopic  anatomy, 
and  physiological  chemistry;  or  advanced  work  in  zoology  and  chem- 
istry. Courses  la,  lb,  and  2  are  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  M.  D.,  and  are  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
of  medicine.  These  consist  of  (a)  lectures  or  conferences  covering 
the  subject  of  mammalian  physiology  with  special  reference  to  man; 
(b)  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory;  (c)  recitations  upon  the 
subject  matter  covered  by  the  lectures  and  laboratory  course;  (d) 
demonstrations,  and  (e)  reports  on  topics  and  current  literature  by 
the  students.  Free  use  is  made  of  charts,  models,  lantern  slides,  and 
records  in  the  lectures.  The  utility  of  thinking  physiologically  in 
medical  work  is  repeatedly  emphasized. 

la.  Physiology  Lectures  and  Demonstrations — starting  with 
Muscle,  Nerve  and  Blood.  Spring  quarter,  first  year,  3  hours  a  week; 
total,  33  hours.  Professor   Schlomovitz. 

lb.  Physiology  Lectures  completed — starting  with  Circulation. 
Autumn  quarter,  second  year,  6  hours  a  week  plus  1  hour  a  week  for 
quiz.  Under  exceptional  circumstances,  students  will  be  permitted 
to  begin  with  this  course.     Total,  77  hours. 

Drs.   Schlomovitz,   Swindle,   Dallwig,   Kuhn. 

2.  Experimental  Physiology.  Autumn  quarter,  second  year,  16 
hours  a  week.  The  experiments  illustrate  fundamental  principles  of 
physiology  and  familiarize  the  student  with  important  bio-physical 
methods  employed  in  experimental  physiology  and  medicine,  training 
his  powers  of  observation  and  deduction  and  in  the  use  of  instruments 
of  precision.  This  course  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Physiol- 
ogy lb.  Students  who  have  had,  before  entering  the  course,  a  largej 
part  of  the  laboratory  work,  may  be  permitted  to  co-operate  with 
members  of  the  staff  in  special  investigations.  Such  students  are 
compelled  to  take  all  examinations.     Total,  176  hours. 

Drs.  Schlomovitz,  Swindle,  and  Staff. 

3.  Advanced    Physiology — Research;    Experimental;    Principles. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  undertake  a  study  under  direction  which! 
will  give  intensive  training  in  some  phase  of  the  subject.  Autumn, 
Winter,  Spring  quarters,  chiefly  the  Winter  quarter.  Time  arranged! 
by  appointment. 

3a.  In  the  Winter  quarter,  1920-1921,  Pathological  Physiology 
of  acute  hemorrhage  was  given  by  Professor  Schlomovitz.  Wintei 
quarter,  1921-1922,  a  course  in  Pathological  Physiology  of  the  Nerv- 
ous System  will  be  given  by  Professor  Swindle,  and  a  course  in  Path- 
ological   Physiology    of   the    Circulation    will    be   given    by    Professor 
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Schlomovitz.  Sophomores  can  elect  one  of  these  courses  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  required  elective  work.  These  courses  are  open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors,  Internes  and  Graduates. 

4.  Independent  Investigation.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring  quar- 
ters. Time  arranged  by  appointment  with  the  director.  The  facil- 
ities of  the  laboratory  are  at  the  disposal  of  properly  qualified  in- 
dividuals. Professor  Schlomovitz. 

5.  Journal  Club.  I  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year  for  the 
discussion  of  papers  of  physiological  interest  appearing  in  the  cur- 
rent journals.  The  Staff. 

PHARMACOLOGY,  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  TOXICOLOGY— 

Physiology  is  a  prerequisite.  Courses  1,  2,  and  6  are  required  of 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  These  comprise  studies  on  the 
action  of  drugs  and  poisons,  by  (a)  lectures;  (ib)  laboratory  work; 
(c)  recitations;  (d)  demonstrations;  (e)  reports  on  topics,  and  (f) 
prescription  writing. 

1.  Pharmacology  Lectures.  Spring  quarter,  second  year,  6  hours 
lectures  a  week  plus  1  hour  a  week  for  quiz.    Total,  77  hours. 

Drs.  Schlomovitz,  Swindle,  Dallwig,  Kuhn. 

2.  Pharmacodynamics.  Spring  quarter;  second  year,  10  hours 
a  week.     Total,  110  hours. 

Drs.  Schlomovitz,  Swindle,  and  Staff. 

3.  Advanced  Pharmacodynamics  and  Research — see  3  above. 

4.  Independent  Investigation.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  quar- 
ters. Time  arranged  by  appointment.  The  facilities  of  the  labora- 
tory are  at  the  disposal  of  properly  qualified  individuals. 

Professor  Schlomovitz. 

5.  Journal  Club.     I  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

6.  Materia  Medica,  Prescription  Writing  and  Toxicology — lec- 
tures and  laboratory.  Spring  quarter,  second  year,  6  hours  a  week. 
Total,  66  hours.  Mr.  Thatcher,  Mr.  Blair. 

IV.  DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 

Professors — Daniel   Hopkinson,   M.D.,   Acting   Director,   1920-'21. 

Edward  L.  Miloslavich,  M.D. 

Associate  Professor — Edward  F.  Barta,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 

Arthur  H.  Margot,  M.D. 

Assistant — Edward  L.  Tharinger,  M.  D. 

1.  Pathology.  Fundamental  pathologic  changes  are  studied 
under  the  general  principles  of  pathology.     This  is  followed  by  their 
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application  in  the  study  of  special  organs  and  diseases.     Correlation 
of  the  clinical  and  laboratory  manifestations   is  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  student  in  the  study  of  pathology  so  that  this  shall  be 
a  live  subject  and  not  detached  from  the  field  in  which  it  will  later - 
be   applied      Fresh   specimens   from   the   various   city   hospitals   are! 
demonstrated  daily,  accompanied  by  the  clinical  history;  the  micro-1 
scopic  findings  are  later  reported,  so  that  the  relation  of  pathology! 
in  the  diagnosis  of  disease  may  be  practically  emphasized.    The  dailyl 
didactic   work   consisting   of   lectures,   recitations,   and   lantern    slide! 
demonstrations  is  followed  by  the  study  of  microscopic  slides,  the  dis-j 
cussion  and  study  of  museum  and  autopsy  specimens,  and  experiments' 
in  pathologic  physiology.  The  same  subjects  are  assigned  for  the  daily 
didactic  and  laboratory  work. 

The  technic  of  post  mortem  examinations  accompanies  the  course 
in  pathology  and  is  presented  after  the  fundamental  principles  have 
been  covered.  The  County  Hospital,  various  city  hospitals,  and  the 
County  Morgue,  furnish  autopsy  material  of  such  variety  as  to  illus 
trate  both  the  medical  and  medico-legal  aspect  of  post  mortem  exam- 
inations.    Sophomore  year,  Winter  quarter,  25  hours  a  week. 

Drs.  Hopkinson,  Miloslavich,  Barta,  and  Thannger 

2  Neuro-Pathology.  The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  labor 
atory'  study  of  histopathologic  material.  An  attempt  is  made  tc 
emphasize  the  relation  between  pathologic  findings  and  clinical  symp 
toms.    Junior  year,  Spring  quarter,  2  hours  a  week. 

Clinical  Microscopy.  This  is  Course  V-2.  See  Department  o: 
Internal  Medicine.  The  work  in  Clinical  Microscopy  follows  th. 
courses  in  Bacteriology  and  Pathology;  material  for  this  course 
drawn  from  the  various  city  hospitals  and  dispensaries  and  the  diag 
nostic  value  and  relation  of  these  findings  to  the  clinical  aspects  o 
the  case  are  thus  constantly  kept  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  em 
phasizing  the  relation  of  one  ot  the  other.  Junior  year,  Sprin, 
quarter. 

3  Clinico-Pathological  Conference— given  at  the  Milwauke 
County  Hospital.  Senior  year;  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  quarter* 
1  hour  a  week. 

4  Bacteriology— a  lecture,  conference,  and  laboratory  course 
Study  of  bacteria  and  the  more  general  methods.  During  this  pre 
liminary  work  the  common  culture  media  are  prepared  by  the  stv 
dent.  Special  culture  media  are  prepared  later.  Bacteriology: 
technique  and  staining  are  dealt  with.  The  proper  methods  of  co 
lecting  samples  for  bacteriological  diagnosis  are  demonstrated  an 
practiced,  while  the  sources  of  error  and  possible  accidents  are  o 
.erved      Later,  the  student  applies  himself  to  the  study  of  the  path 
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ogenic  bacteria  and  protozoa,  their  effects  in  the  animal  and  human 
body  and  the  methods  available  for  their  diagnosis. 

Immunology  and  Serology  are  taken  up  as  they  present  them- 
selves in  connection  with  these  organisms.  Experimental  work,  or 
practical  demonstrations,  aid  in  the  differentiation  of  the  bacterial 
types  and  indicate  their  use  in  typing  or  classification.  So-called 
"unknowns"  are  given  out  for  diagnosis  to  the  students  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  practical  work  of  the  different  groups  of  bacteria. 
These  afford  a  means  of  review,  correlation  and  practical  diagnosis. 
Sophomore  year,  Autumn  quarter,  15  hours  a  week. 

Drs.  Hopkinson,  Miloslavich,  Barta  and  Tharinger. 


V.     DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  MEDICINE 

Clinical  Professors — 

Louis  F.  Jermain,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  P.,  Director  of  the  Department. 

Joseph  Lettenberger,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Medicine  and  Therapeutics. 

William  Becker,  M.  D.,  Psychiatry. 

William  F.  Wegge,  M.  D.,  Neurology. 

Lorenzo  Boorse,  M.  D.,  Pediatrics. 

Louis  F.  Ruschhaupt,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 

Simpson  Markson,  M.  D.,  Dermatology. 

Frederick  W.  Riehl,  M.  C,  Therapeutics. 

Associate  Clinical  Professors — 

William  Ackerman,  M.   D.,   Clinical   Medicine. 
George  R.  Ernst,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 
Alfred  L.  Kastner,  M.  D.,  Pediatrics. 
Walter  H.  Nielson,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 
Harry  B.  Podalsky,  M.  D.,  Roentgenology. 
Joseph  A.  Purtell,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 
Leopold  Schiller,  M.  D.,  Dermatology. 

Assistant  Clinical  Professors — 

Robert  W.  Blumenthal,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 
Dirk  V.  Bruins,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 
Stephen  Cahana,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 
Harry  R.  Foerster,  M.  D.,  Dermatology. 
William  B.  Ford,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 
Charles  E.  Ide,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 
Martin  J.  Koch,  M.  D.,  Neurology. 
Walter  L.  Mattick,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 
Herbert  W.  Powers,  M.  D.,  Neurology. 
Arthur  Young,  M.  D.,  Psychiatry. 
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Clinical  Lecturers — 

Rev.    Charles    B.    Moulinier,    S.   J.,    Psychology    and    History    of 

Medicine. 
Rev.  Herlbert  C.  Noonan,  S.  J.,  Ethics. 
Daniel  Hopkinson,  M.  D.,  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Clinical  Associate — 

Charles  J.  Becker,  M.  D.,  Pediatrics. 

Clinical  Instructors — 

Alton  R.  Altenhofen,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 
Lester  Brooks,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 
Roy  T.  Hansen,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 
George  J.  Jurss,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 
Samuel  H.  Lippitt,  M.  D.,  Pediatrics. 

Clinical  Assistants — 

William  J.  Egan,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 
John  T.  Klein,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 
Leander  P.  Stamm,  M.  D.,  Pediatrics. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  courses  are  given  at  the  College 
Building  on  Fourth  street  and  Reservoir  avenue. 

The  medical  teaching  is  given  in  the  conference  rooms,  labor- 
atories, .out-patient  department,  hospital  wards,  and  clinical  amphi- 
theater. The  fundamental  medical  sciences  are  emphasized  as  the 
basis  of  a  scientific  conception  of  disease,  its  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  work  in  this  department  begins  in  the  second  year  with  the 
study  of  physical  diagnosis  (both  normal  and  abnormal),  clinical 
microscopy,  laboratory  methods  of  diagnosis,  and  didactic  courses 
in  contagious  diseases  and  tropical  medicine.  A  course  in  general 
or  fundamental  psychology  as  a  basis  for  accurate  and  correct  think- 
ing in  regard  to  all  the  biological  studies  of  the  pre-medical  and 
medical  courses,  as  well  as  of  the  courses  in  ethics,  which  is  given 
to  the  first  year  class,  is  continued  in  the  second  year.  Facts  fur- 
nished by  the  fundamental  medical  sciences — physics,  chemistry,  an- 
atomy, embryology,  physiology  and  bacteriology,  are  used  as  the  ma- 
terial of  the  course. 

In  the  third  year  the  principles  and  fundamental  facts  in  medicine 
are  taught  by  conferences,  recitations  and  quizzes.  Physical  diag- 
nosis is  continued,  and  therapeutics  and  medical  jurisprudence  arei 
completed.  The  student  attends  clinics  in  general  medicine,  pediatrics, 
neurology,  mental  and  contagious  diseases.  The  students  are  in  daily 
attendance  in  the  dispensary  clinics,  where  a  special  effort  is  made 
to  correlate  the  fundamentals  of  the  first  two  years  with  their  clin- 
ical work.     At  this  time  the  student  is  made  to  see  the  practical  ap- 
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plication  of  the  laboratory  sciences  to  the  clinical.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  ethics  are  presented  in  the  third  year  with  a  view  to  giving 
the  student  the  correct  basis  for  deciding  on  the  right  and  wrong  in 
human  action. 

The  work  of  the  fourth  year  consists  of  hospital  amphitheater 
clinics,  beside  clinics,  ward-walks,  conferences,  and  clinical  clerk  serv- 
ice at  the  County  Hospital.  The  student  is  trained  in  the  art  and 
science  of  diagnosis.  He  is  required  to  write  histories,  make  physical 
examinations,  laboratory  examinations  and  keep  a  separate  students' 
record  of  the  work  done  on  all  cases  assigned  to  him. 


Therapeutics 
Industrial  medicine 
Medical  jurisprudence 
History  of  medicine 
Clinical  clerk  service 


Subdivisions 

1. 

Physical  diagnosis 

7. 

2. 

Clinical    microscopy 

8. 

3. 

Principles     and     practice     of 

9. 

medicine 

10. 

4. 

Ethics  and  psychology 

11. 

5. 

Dispensary  service 

6. 

Clinics — amphitheater,  confer- 
ences, wardwalks,  and  bedside 
clinics 

A.     Primarily  for  Students  of  the  Sophomore  Year 

1A.  Physical  Diagnosis  of  the  Normal  Individual.  Practical  in- 
struction, demonstrations  and  recitations.  Winter  quarter,  1  hour  a 
week.  Dr.  Hansen. 

IB.  Physical  Diagnosis  (continued).  Spring  quarter,  3  hours 
a  week.  Dr.  Hansen. 

2.  Clinical  Microscopy.  A  systematic  course  in  general  labor- 
atory diagnostic  methods  and  fundamental  tests.  The  material  is 
obtained  from  cases  in  hospitals  and  the  dispensary.  Each  student 
must  demonstrate  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill  in  this  procedure 
before  he  is  recommended  for  advancement  to  the  third  year  class. 
Spring  quarter,  24  hours  a  week,  first  five  weeks  of  the  quarter. 

Dr.  Barta. 

3.  Practice  and  Principles  of  Medicine.  A  systematic  recita- 
tion and  conference  course,  based  on  reading  assigned  in  text-books 
of  medicine.  The  current  classification  has  been  adopted.  Courses 
3A  to  3H,  inclusive.    3C  to  3H  are  given  in  the  Junior  year. 

Drs.  Boorse,  Ackermann,  Ernst,  Nielson,  Purtell,  Ruschhaupt,  Mark- 
son,  Koch,  Ford,  Becker,  Cahana,  Dallwig. 

3A.  Contagious  Diseases:  recitations  and  conferences.  Spring 
quarter,  2  hours  a  week.  Dr.  Dallwig. 
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3B.  Tropical  Medicine:  recitations  and  conferences.  Spring 
quarter,  3  hours  a  week,  second  term  of  the  quarter. 

Dr.  Cahana. 

4A.  Psychology:  recitations  and  conferences.  Freshman  year. 
Winter  quarter,  2  hours  a  week.  Sophomore  year.  Spring  quarter, 
1  hour  a  week.  Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J. 


B.     Primarily  for  Students  of  the  Junior  Year 

IC.  Physical  Diagnosis  of  the  abnormal  individual:  conferences 
and  clinics.     Autumn  quarter,  2  hours  a  week. 

Dr.  Lettenberger. 

4B.    Ethics.    Autumn  quarter,  1  hour  a  week. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J. 

3C.  Specific  Infectious  Diseases:  recitations  and  conferences, 
22  hours.  Dr.  Neilson. 

3D.  Recitations  and  conferences:  Autumn  and  Winter  quarters, 
5  hours  a  week.  Metabolic  Diseases  and  Intoxications,  22  hours; 
Dr.  Rushhaupt.  Digestive  Tract  Diseases,  11  hours;  Dr.  Ackermann. 
Respiratory  Diseases,  11  hours;  Dr.  Ernst.  Diseases  of  the  Kidney, 
22  hours;  Dr.  Rushhaupt.  Diseases  of  the  Blood  and  Circulation,  22 
hours;  Dr.  Purtell.  Diseases  of  the  Ductless  Glands,  11  hours;  Dr. 
Ford. 

3E.  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System:  recitations  and  confer- 
ences.    Spring  quarter,  2  hours  a  week.  Dr.  Wegge. 

3F.     Pediatrics:    recitations   and   conferences.     Autumn   quarter, 

1  hour  a  week;  Winter  quarter,  2  hours  a  week;  Spring  quarter,  3 
hours  a  week.  Drs.  Boorse,  Kastner  and  Becker. 

3G.     Dermatology:  recitations  and  conferences.     Spring  quarter, 

2  hours  a  week.  Dr.  Markson. 

3H.  Mental  Diseases:  lectures  and  clinical  demonstrations. 
Spring  quarter,  2  hours  a  week.  Dr.  W.  F.  Becker. 

5 A.  Dispensary  Service  and  Clinics:  Marquette  Dispensary.  A 
rotating  dispensary  service  in  all  the  subdivisions  of  medicine  by  sec- 
tions. The  students  take  histories,  make  physical  examinations,  aid 
in  clinical  laboratory  work  and  suggest  treatment,  all  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Attending  Staffs.  Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  quar- 
ters, 2  hours  a  day;  136  hours. 

Drs.  C.  J.  Becker,  Lettenberger,  Boorse,  Wegge,  Ernst,  Purtell,  Koch, 
Markson,  Ford,  Kgan,  Lippitt,  Jurss,  and  Klein. 
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5B.     See  description  of  course  under  Elective  Courses. 

6.  Clinics  in  Medicine. 

6A.  General  Medical  Clinics:  Including*  Pediatrics,  Neurology, 
and  Dermatology.  Amphitheater  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  Cases  ob- 
tained from  the  Out-Patient  service  and  Hospital.  Conducted  by 
members  of  the  Attending  Staff.  Dr.  Lettenberger  is  the  supervisor 
of  case  presentations..  Throughout  the  year,  Thursday  mornings,  2 
hours;  total,  66  hours. 

Drs.   Jermain,   Lettenberger,   Boorse,   Ackermann,   Wegge,   Ford   and 
Ernst. 

6B.  Contagious  Diseases  Clinics  at  South  View  Municipal  Hos- 
pital.    Students  attend  in  sections.     Total,  5  hours.         Dr.   Schiller. 

7.  Therapeutics:  lecture  and  conference  course.  Winter  quar- 
ter, 3  hours  a  week.  Dr.  Riehl. 

8.  Industrial  Medicine.     See  Surgery  Department. 

9.  Medical    Jurisprudence:    lecture    course.      Spring    quarter,    1 
hour  a  week.  Dr.  Hopkinson. 

10.  History  of  Medicine:  Spring  quarter,  1  hour  a  week. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J. 

C.     Primarily  for  Students  of  the  Senior  Year 

ID.  Clinical  Diagnosis — throughout  the  year,  2  hours  a  week; 
66  hours. 

6C.  Clinical  Conference  and  Bedside  Clinics:  at  the  Milwaukee 
County  Hospital.  Throughout  the  year,  2  hours  a  week,  Monday 
mornings;  66  hours. 

Autumn  quarter — 

Digestive  Tract  Diseases — Dr.  Jermain. 
Circulatory  Diseases — Dr.  Lettenberger. 

Winter  quarter — 

Respiratory  Diseases— Dr.  Jermain. 
Circulatory  Diseases — Dr.  Lettenberger. 

Spring  quarter — 

General  Medicine — Drs.  Jermain  and  Lettenberger. 

6D.  Clinical  conference  in  General  Medicine  at  the  County  Hos- 
pital.   Throughout  the  year,  1  hour  a  week;  28  hours. 

Dr.  Jermain. 
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6E.  Pediatrics  and  Infant  Feeding:  each  student  attends  5  hours 
at  the  Infants'  Hospital.  Dr.   Bruins. 

6F.  Clinico-Pathological  conference:  at  the  Milwaukee  County 
Hospital.  Throughout  the  year,  3  hours  a  week;  99  hours.  Diseases 
of  the  Blood,  Metabolism,  and  Intoxications. 

Internal  Medicine — Dr.  Jermain. 

Pathological  Chemistry — Dr.  Bock. 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology — Dr.  Miloslavich. 

Pathological  Physiology — Dr.  Schlomovitz. 

6G.     Ward-walks  and  conferences,  one-half  of  the  class  for  each 
instructor.     Throughout  the  year,  1  hour  a  week. 
General  Medicine — Dr.  Blumenthal. 
Infectious  Diseases — Dr.  Henes. 

6H.  Pediatric  Clinic:  throughout  the  year,  1  hour  a  week;  33 
hours.  Autumn  and  Spring  quarters.  Dr.  Boorse.  Winter  quarter, 
Dr.  Kastner. 

61.     Nervous  Diseases   Clinic:   2  hours  a  week;   total,  66  hours. 

Autumn  quarter — 

Neurology — Dr.  Powers,   Milwaukee   County  Hospital. 

Winter  quarter — 

Neurology — Dr.  Wegge,  Milwaukee  County  Hospital. 

Spring  quarter — 

Psychiatry — Drs.  W.  F.  Becker,  Young,  and  Assistants,  Hos- 
pital for  the  Acute  Insane. 

6J.  Tuberculosis  Clinic:  at  Muirdale  Sanitarium.  Winter  quar- 
ter, 2  hours  a  week;  total,  22  hours. 

Drs.   Ide,   Mattick   and   Assistants. 

6K.  Skin  Clinic:  at  the  County  Hospital.  One-half  of  the  class 
attends.  Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  quarters,  2  hours  a  week; 
total,  32  hours.  Dr.  Foerster. 

11.  Clinical  Clerk  Service.  A  rotating  service  by  sections.  His- 
tory taking;  physical  examination  of  patients  assigned  to  students; 
all  laboratory  examinations  made  by  students  themselves;  tentative 
diagnosis.  All  Senior  students  are  required  to  submit,  once  a  month, 
one  complete  record  of  a  case  with  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  a  review  of  literature 
bearing  Oil  the  case.     12  hours  a  week;  throughout  the  year;  432  hours. 

Supervisor,  Dr.  Brooks. 

Clinical  Pathological  Conference — See  Department  of  Pathology, 
IV-'5,  for  description.  Drs.   Miloslavich  and   Margot. 
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4C.  Ethics.  Fundamental  Ethics;  ethics  and  law;  morality; 
its  standard,  its  relation  to  law;  concept  of  law,  natural  and  positive, 
to  natural  law;  sanction  of  law,  its  source  of  obligation;  application 
to  the  individual,  family  and  state.  Sacredness  of  human  life  is  par- 
ticularly emphasized.     Spring  quarter,  11  hours. 

President  Noonan. 

Elective  Courses 
5B.     Dispensary  Service.     Summer  work.  Dr.  C.  J.  Becker. 

61.  Bedside  Clinics.  Conducted  at  the  County  and  St.  Joseph's 
Hospitals.     Summer. 

Drs.  Jermain,   Lettenberger,   Boorse,   Ernst,   and  others. 

VI.     DEPARTMENT  OF  SURGERY 

Clinical  Professors — 

William  C.  F.  Witte,  M.  D.,  F.  A.   C.   S.,  Clinical  Professor   of 
General  Surgery  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Surgery. 
Bernard  F.  McGrath,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S.,  Professor  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery  and  Director  of  the  Surgical  Laboratory. 
Harry  J.   Heeb,   M.   D.,   Clinical   Professor   and   Director   of  the 
Ophthalmological  Section. 

Alfred   G.   Kreutzer,   M.   D.,   Clinical   Professor   and   Director   of 
the  Rhinological  and  Oto-Larnygological  Sections. 
James  C.  Sargent,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  and  Director  of  the 
Genito-Urinary  Section. 

John  W.  Powers,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  and  Director  of  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery. 

Associate  Clinical  Professors — 

Frederick  A.  Stratton,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S.,  General  Surgery. 

Lewis  C.  Tisdale,  M.  D.,  General  Surgery. 

Charles  J.  Coffey,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Rhinology  and  Oto-Laryngology. 

Assistant  Clinical  Professors  and  Lecturers — 
Harry  B.  Podalsky,  M.  D.,  Roentgenology. 
J.  H.  Carroll,  M.  D.,  General  Surgery. 

Hjorliefur   G.    Krisjanson,   A.   B.,    M.    D.,   F.    A.    C.    S.,    General 
Surgery. 

Francis  B.  McMahon,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  M.  S.,  F.  A.  C.  S.,  General 
Surgery. 

Ernest  W.  Miller,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  General  Surgery. 
Harry  W.  Sargent,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  General  Surgery. 
Charles  A.  Fidler,  M.  D.,  General  Surgery. 
Eugene  D.  Regan,  M.  D.,  Ophthalmology. 
.     Vernon  A.  Chapman,  M.  D.,  Ophthalmology. 

Gustavus  I.  Hogue,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S.,  Ophthalmology. 
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Samuel  G.  Higgins,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Rhinology  and  Oto-Laryngology. 
Emil  F.  Baur,  M.  D.,  Rhinology  and  Oto-Laryngology. 
Clemens  Messner,  M.  D.,  Rhinology  and  Oto-Laryngology. 
Matthew  N.  Federspiel,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  F.  A.  C.  S.,  Gen- 
eral Surgery. 

Dexter  H.  Witte,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  General  Surgery. 
Edward  Quick,  M.  D.,  General  Surgery. 

Clinical  Instructors — 

Peter  F.  Gaunt,  M.  D.,  General  Surgery. 

George  F.  Kenney,  M.  D.,  General  Surgery. 

John  A.  Froelich,  M.  D.,  General  Surgery. 

Roy  Hansen,  M.  D.,  General  Surgery. 

Benjamin  J.  Birk,  M.  D.,  General  Surgery. 

Isadore  Franklin,  M.  D.,  Ophthalmology. 

William  R.  Kennedy,  M.  D.,  Rhinology  and  Oto-Laryngology. 

Paul  C.  Dier,  M.  D.,  Rhinology  and  Oto-Laryngology. 

Clinical  Assistants — 

Hulbert   E.   Bardenwerper,   M.   D.,   Genito-Urinary   Surgery. 
Thomas  A.  Judge,  M.  D.,  Ophthalmology. 
Edward  R.  Ryan,  M.  D.,  Ophthalmology. 

The  facilities  for  instruction  in  Surgery,  extending  mainly 
through  the  third  and  fourth  years,  consist  of  the  Surgical  Laboratory 
in  the  College  Building,  t  heSurgical  Dispensary  of  the  College,  and 
and  the  Surgical  Services  and  Clinics  of  three  hospitals — St.  Joseph, 
Trinity  and  Milwaukee  County.  Roentgenology  is  taught  at  the  Mar- 
quette Dispensary  and  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 

Instruction  is  given  by  recitations,  demonstrations,  conferences, 
lectures,  dispensary  service,  amphitheater  clinics,  bedside  clinics, 
ward-walk,  and  laboratory  work. 

In  the  second  year  an  introductory  course  is  given  in  bandaging, 
minor  surgery,  and  the  technic  of  surgical  examinations. 

In  the  third  year  the  surgical  work  is  practical,  didactic,  and 
clinical.  General  surgical  principles  and  laboratory  work  is  given  in 
the  autumn  and  winter  quarters.  The  Surgical  Specialties  are  grad- 
ually introduced  and  given  in  greater  number  in  the  Spring  quarter. 
During  the  year  the  student  receives  courses  in  the  Principles  of 
Surgery,  Surgical  Pathology,  Surgical  Anatomy,  Operative  Surgery, 
Surgical  Diseases,  Clinics,  in  General  Surgery,  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and 
Throat,  Orthopedic  Surgery,  Genito-Urinary  Surgery,  Stomatology, 
Industrial  Surgery,  and  Roentgenology.  In  addition  he  serves  in  the 
out-patient  department,   including  its  X-ray  section. 

In  the  Surgical  Laboratory,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
full-time    professor,    facilities    are    provided    for   class    instruction    in 
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General  and  Special  Surgery.  There  is  a  well-equipped  class  operat- 
ing room  for  courses  in  practical  operative  surgery,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  imitate  successfully,  in  discipline  and  technic,  on  animals  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  a  well-regulated  operating  room.  The  object 
of  this  plan  is  to  approximate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  actual  work 
of  the  surgeon.  Charts,  models,  projecting  lantern,  and  tissue-fixing 
apparatus  complete  the  equipment.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  the 
care,  under  the  most  humane  conditions,  of  animals  that  are  used  in 
the  routine  and  research  work. 

The  fourth  year  of  the  work  is  almost  wholly  clinical  and  is  con- 
ducted at  the  Milwaukee  County  Hospital.  Clinics  in  general  surgery, 
and  ear,  and  nose  and  throat,  ward-walk,  and  conferences  on  surgical 
diagnosis,  infections,  tumors,  and  anaesthesia  comprise  the  courses 
of  the  fourth  year.  Ample  material  is  provided  for  those  students  in- 
terested in  more  intensive  work  in  clinical  studies  and  in  the  experi- 
mental aspects  of  surgery. 

Sections 

A.  General  Surgery — 

1.  Minor  Surgery. 

2.  Principles  of  Surgery. 

3.  Surgical  Pathology. 

4.  Surgical  Anatomy. 

5.  Operative  Surgery. 

6.  Surgical     Conferences — Diseases,     Infections,     Industrial 

Surgery,  etc. 

7.  Clinics. 

8.  Dispensary. 

9.  Roentgenology. 

10.  Ward  Rounds. 

11.  Anaesthesia. 

B.  Genito-Urinary  and  Venereal  Diseases — 

Lectures  and  Dispensary. 

C.  Orthopedic  Surgery — 

Lectures  and  Dispensary. 

D.  Ophthalmology — 

Lectures,  Recitations,  Clinics  and  Dispensary. 

E.  Rhinology  and  Oto-Laryngology — 

Lectures,   Recitations,   Clinics   and   Dispensary. 

F.  Stomatology — 

Lectures. 

Primarily   for  Students  of  the   Second   Year 

Al.  Bandaging,  technic  of  Surgical  Examinations,  Minor  Sur- 
gery.    Spring  quarter,  3  hours  a  week  for  5  weeks.  Dr.  Gaunt. 
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I^rinaarilx  for  Students  of  the  Third  Year 

A2.  Principles  of  Surgery.  A  daily  one  hour  systemmatic  reci- 
tation and  conference  course,  based  on  reading  assigned  in  textbooks 
of  surgery.  The  current  classification  has  been  adopted.  An  intro- 
ductory survey  of  the  whole  field  of  general  surgery,  aimed  to  corre- 
late the  work  which  is  taken  up  in  greater  detail  in  the  various  special 
courses.     Autumn  and  Winter  quarters,  5  hours  a  week;  110  hours. 

Dr.  McGrath  and  Assistants. 

A3.  Surgical  Pathology.  Daily  one  hour  demonstrations  of 
laboratory  specimens  and  clinical  material  and  conferences  on  the 
most  important  surgical  lesions.  The  study  of  gross  fresh  speci- 
mens obtained  at  operation  is  checked  up  by  microscopic  sections 
made  in  class  by  the  rapid  freezing  method.  Case  histories  are  pre- 
sented with  the  specimen.  Autumn  quarter,  five  hours  a  week;  55 
hours.  Dr.  McGrath. 

A4.  Surgical  Anatomy.  Dissections,  demonstrations  and  reci- 
tations of  anatomy  from  the  standpoint  of  its  surgical  application. 
Winter  quarter,  4  hours  a  week;  44  hours.  Dr.  McGrath. 

A5.  Operative  Surgery.  This  work  is  done  on  the  living  animal 
in  the  Surgical  Laboratory.  The  fundamental  principles  of  operative 
surgery  are  taught  and  practiced.  Operations  on  various  parts  of  the 
body  are  done  ot  emphasize  these  principles  which  are  based  on 
anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology.  Winter  quarter,  2  hours  a  week; 
22  hours.  Dr.  McGrath. 

A6a.  Surgical  Conferences.  A  conference  course  on  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  regional  surgical  diseases.  Winter  quarter,  3  hours 
a  week;  33  hours. 

Drs.  Witte,  Stratton;  Carroll,  McMahon  and  Miller. 

A7.  General  Surgical  Clinics.  A  clinic  on  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  postoperative  care  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and  Trinity  Hospital. 
The  class  is  divided  in  half  for  each  clinic.  Autumn,  Winter  and 
Spring  quarters,  2  hours  a  week;  66  hours. 

Dr.  Stratton,  at  St.  Joseph;  Dr.  Tisdale,  at  Trinity. 

A8.     Dispensary   Service.     General   surgery  section   work,  under 
the  supervision  of  instructors,  groups  of  students  take  charge  of  treat- 
ment of  the  patients  in  the  Surgical  Section  of  the  Marquette  Dis- 
pensary.    Each  student  serves  48  hours. 
Drs.  Gaunt,  Kenney,  Froelich,  Hansen,  Stratton,  Birk  and  D.  H.  Witte. 

A9.  Roentgenology.  A  demonstrative  and  conference  course  on 
the  principles  of  X-ray  work,  therapy  and  radium  therapy  at  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital.  Includes  practical  demonstrations  and  plate  reading. 
Winter  quarter,  2  hours  a  week;  22  hours.  Dr.  Podlasky. 
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AGb.  Surgical  Conference.  A  conference  course  on  industrial 
disease  and  surgery.     Spring  quarter,  1  hour  a  week;   11  hours. 

Dr.  Quick. 

Bl.  Genito- Urinary  and  Venereal  Diseases.  A  didactic  dem- 
onstration and  quiz  course.  Winter  quarter,  2  hours  a  week;  22 
hours.  Dr.  Sargent. 

B2.  Syphilis.  A  conference  course.  Autumn  quarter,  1  hour 
a  week;  11  hours.  Dr.  Sargent. 

B3.  Dispensary  Service  Clinic  in  Genito-Urinary  and  Venereal 
Diseases.  Practical  teaching  with  actual  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
patients.     Each  student  serves  40  hours  and  attends  in  sections. 

Drs.  Sargent  and  Bardenwerper. 

CI.  Orthopedic  Surgery.  A  didactic  and  clinical  course.  Spring 
quarter,  2  hours  a  week;  22  hours.  Dr.  Powers. 

C2.  Orthopedic  Clinic.  Diagnostic  and  operative  at  Trinity 
Hospital.     Spring  quarter,  2  hours  a  week;  22  hours.         Dr.  Powers. 

C3.  Dispensary  Service  in  Orthopedic  Surgery.  Each  student 
serves  16  hours  and  attends  in  sections.  Dr.  Powers. 

Dl.  Ophthalmology.  Didactic,  Laboratory  course.  Autumn 
quarter,  2  hours  a  week;  22  hours.  Dr.  Heeb. 

D2.  Dispensary  Clinic  in  Eye.  Personal  instruction  to  groups 
of  students.     Each  student  attends  48  hours. 

Drs.  Heeb,  Regan,  Chapman,  Franklin,  Judge  and  Ryan. 

E.     Rhinology  and  Oto-Laryngology. 

El.     Ear.     Lecture  and  recitation  course.     Winter  quarter,  2  hours 
a  week;  22  hours.  Dr.  Kreutzer. 

E2.  Nose  and  Throat.  A  lecture  and  recitation  course.  Spring 
quarter,  1  hour  a  week;  22  hours.  Dr.  Coffey. 

E3.  Dispensary  Service  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat.  Each  student 
serves  48  hours. 

Drs.  Kreutzer,  Coffey,  Bauer,  Kennedy  and  Dier. 

E4.  Hospital  Clinic  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat.  An  operative  and 
diagnostic  clinic  at  Trinity  Hospital.  Winter  quarter,  2  hours  a 
week;  22  hours. 

Drs.  Kreutzer,  Coffey,  Bauer,  Messmer,  Kennedy  and  Dier. 

Fl.  Stomatology.  Lectures.  Spring  quarter,  1  hour  a  week; 
11  hours.  .  Dr.  Federspiel. 
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Primarily  for  Students  of  the   Fourth  Year 

All  the  courses  are  given  at  the  Milwaukee  County  Hospital. 

A7b.  General  Surgical  Clinic.  Operative  and  diagnostic. 
Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  quarters,  2  hours  a  week;  66  hours. 

Drs.  Witte,  Carroll,  Fidler  and  Sargent. 

A10.  Ward  Rounds  and  Bedside  Clinics  in  General  Surgery. 
Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  quarters,  2  hours  a  week;  66  hours. 

Drs.  Witte,  McMafron,  Carroll,  Fidler  and  Sargent. 

A6c.  Surgical  Conference.  Surgical  infections  and  tumors. 
Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  quarters,  1  hour  a  week;  33  hours. 

Dr.  Kristjanson. 

All.  Anaesthesia.  During  the  general  Surgical  Clinics  didactic 
and  practical  instruction  is  given  in  the  administration  of  anaesthetics. 
Each  student,  11  hours. 

E5.  Clinic  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat.  A  diagnostic  and  surgical 
clinic.  Each  student  attending  for  32  hours  during  the  course  of  the 
year.     Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  quarters. 

Drs.  Chapman,  Hogue  and  Higgins. 

A7c.  General  Surgical  Clinic.  Operative  and  diagnostic  course. 
Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  quarters,  two  hours  a  week;  66  hours. 

C2b.  Orthopedic  Clinic.  Operative  and  diagnostic  course. 
Winter  quarter,  two  hours  a  week;  22  hours. 

B3.  Genito-Urinary  Clinic.  Operative  and  diagnostic  course. 
Autumn  and  Spring  quarters,  two  hours  a  week;  44  hours. 

VII.     DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNECOLOGY. 

Clinical  Professor — 

Maurice  L.  Henderson,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Director. 
Associate  Clinical  Professors — 

Michael  J.   Gallogly,   M.D. 

James  S.  Thomas,  M.D. 
Clinical  Associate — 

George  W.  Nielson,  M.D. 
Clinical  Instructors — 

Harry  McCabe,  M.D. 

Eugene  L.   Dallwig,  M.D. 

Leander  J.  Foley,  M.D. 
Clinical  Assistants — 

John  E.  Ructh,  M.D. 

Albin  A.  Krygier,  M.D. 
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The  facilities  of  this  department  are  the  didactic  equipment  at 
the  College  Building,  the  Marquette  Out-Patient  Department,  and  the 
clinical  obstetrical  and  gynecological  services  of  the  Misericordia, 
Trinity  and  Milwaukee  County  Hospitals. 

The  service  in  the  Out-Patient  Department  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  and  it 
furnishes  adequate  clinical  and  teaching  material  for  both  normal  and 
abnormal  deliveries,  as  well  as  prenatal  and  puerperal  supervision. 
Complicated  cases  in  this  service  are  hospitalized  and  used  for  clin- 
ical teaching. 

The  instruction  given  is  by  lectures,  conferences,  recitations,  dis- 
pensary service,  clinics,  ward-walk,  clerical  service,  and  actual  care 
and  delivery  of  patients  at  the  home. 

In  the  second  year,  a  course  is  given  on  the  anatomy,  physiology, 
diagnosis,  and  management  of  normal  pregnancy. 

In  the  third  year,  a  course  in  obstetrics  is  conducted  through- 
out the  year,  supplemented  by  obstetrical  and  gynecological  clinics, 
and  service  in  the  Out-Patient  Department.  A  conference  course  in 
gynecology  is  given  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  quarters. 

In  the  fourth  year,  the  students  attend  separate  diagnostic  and 
operative  clinics  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  tooth  amphitheater  and 
bedside;  clinical  ward  classes  in  gynecology,  and  clinical  ward  work 
in  sections. 

Primarily  for  Students  in  the  Second  Year 

la.  Principles  of  Obsterics.  Conference  course,  Spring  quar- 
ter, 2  hours  a  week.  Drs.  Dallwig  and  Rueth. 

Primarily  for  Students  in  the  Third  Year 

lb.     Principles  of  Obstetrics  continued.     Conference  course. 

Autumn  quarter,  one  hour  a  week — Dr.  Gallogly. 

Winter  quarter,  one  hour  a  week — Dr.  Foley. 

Spring  quarter,  two  hours  a  week — Drs.  Neilson  and  McCabe. 

2.  Principles  of  Gynecology.  A  conference  course. 
Winter  quarter,  one  hour  a  week — Dr.  Thomas. 
Spring  quarter,  two  hours  a  week — 'Dr.  Henderson. 

3a.  Obstetric  and  Gynecologic  Clinic.  A  diagnostic  and  opera- 
tive clinic  at  Trinity  Hospital.  Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  quarters, 
2  hours  a  week.  Dr.  Henderson. 

4.  Dispensary  Service  and  Out-Patient  Service.  Each  student 
serves  36  hours  in  the  Marquette  Dispensary  Clinic  and  attends  and 
assists  in  not  less  than  ten  cases  of  delivery  during  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years. 

Drs.  Henderson,  Thomas,  Dallwig,  McCabe,  Foley  and  Krygier. 
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Primarily  for   Students  in  the  Fourth  Year 

Conducted  at  the  Milwaukee  County  Hospital. 

3b.  Obstetric  Clinic.  An  operative  and  diagnostic  clinic. 
Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  quarters,  2  hours  a  week. 

Dr.  Gallogly. 

3c.  Gynecologic  Clinic.  An  operative  and  diagnostic  surgical 
clinic.     Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  quarters,  2  hours  a  week. 

Drs.  Henderson  and  Thomas. 

3d.  Bedside  Clinic  and  Ward  Rounds.  Autumn,  Winter  and 
Spring  quarters,  1  hour  a  week.  Drs.  Henderson  and  Thomas. 

5.  Clinical  Ward  Work.  Class  divided  into  sections.  Taking 
histories,  physical  examinations,  diagnoss  and  treatment  of  hospital 
cases.  Drs.  Henderson  and  Thomas. 

VIII.  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Clinical  Professor — 

E.  V.  Brumbaugh,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Director. 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor — 
C.  J.  Kenney,  A.B.,  M.D. 

1.  Public  Health  Problems.  A  combined  lecture  and  field  course. 
Principles  and  administration  of  modern  public  health  practice,  its 
aims  and  ideals;  the  reasons  for  quarantine;  the  control  and  pre- 
vention of  communicable  disease  from  the  standpoint  of  the  com- 
munity; mental  hygiene;  child  care,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  normal  child;  the  means  of  maintaining  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree  physical  welfare  from  childhood  through  adult  years;  food 
and  milk  sanitation;  conservation  of  water  supplies;  sewage  disposal; 
ventilation  and  heating;  occupational  diseases  and  the  principles  of 
industrial  hygiene  will  be  given  consideration.  The  reasons,  needs, 
and  value  of  vital  statistics,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  public  health 
record  keeping,  health  education  and  health  publicity  will  also  be 
taken  up.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  great  modern  di- 
visions of  public  health  activities,  such  as  tuberculosis  prevention  and 
control,  public  health  nursing,  medical  inspection  of  school  children 
and  venereal  disease.  The  lecture  course  will  be  supplemented  by 
actual  experience  in  field  surveys  of  sanitation,  food  control,  insti- 
tution and  release  of  quarantine,  statistical  investigations,  and  epi- 
demiological studies.  Work  in  the  preparation  of  spot  and  pin  maps, 
8  charting  and  investigation  of  other  epidemiological  problems 
will  constitute  a  part  of  the  course.  Sophomore  year,  Winter  quar- 
ter. (')  hours  a  week;  total,  66  hours. 

Drs.  Brumbaugh  and  Kenney  and  Assistants. 
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2.  Principles  of  Public  Health.  This  will  be  a  lecture  course 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  upon  which  the  new  public  health  is 
based.     Senior  year,  Autumn  quarter,  1  hour  a  week;  total,  11  hours. 

Dr.  Brumbaugh  and  Assistants. 

3.  Research  in  Public  Health  Problems.  This  course  is  open  to 
qualified  individuals,  either  graduates  or  under-graduates,  desiring 
to  undertake  the  study  of  special  problems.  The  arrangements  for 
this  course  should  be  made  with  the  Director  of  the  Department. 
No  less  than  one  quarter,  full  time. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  CURRICULUM— 1921-'22 


Scheme  of  Studies 


Hours 
Per    Quarter 


s»  3. 


o 
&  ° 

N    n 


First  Year 

Gross    Anatomy    

Microscopic  Anatomy   

Embryology    

Anatomy  of  Central  Nervous  System 

Physiological  Chemistry 

Organic    Chemistry    

Physiology    

Psychology    

Total    

Second  Year 

Pathology   and    Bacteriology    

Physiology    

Pharmacology  and  Materia  Medica  . 

Physical  Diagnosis 

Topographical  Anatomy  

Minor   Surgery    

Clinical  Microsocopy    

Medicine    

Principles  of  Obstetrics   

Hygiene    

Psychology  

Electives  

Total  


175 
100 


175 
150 


40 


22 


102 
200 

33 


350 

150 

100 

102 

200 

40 

33 

22 


275 


387 


335 


997 


165  I  255 
253  I 

I 

!    n 

I   72 


66 


418   404 


253 
11 

15 

120 

55 

33 

11 

88 


608 


420 

253 

253 

44 

72 

15 

120 

55 

33 

66 

11 

88 


1430 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  CURRICULUM— 1921-'22 


Scheme  of  Studies 


Hours 
Per    Quarter 


to   3 
H   ci- 


61. 


Third  Year 

Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice 

Physical   Diagnosis    

Therapeutics    

History  of  Medicine 

Medical  Jurisprudence 

Principles  of  Public  Health   

Pediatrics    

Dermatology  and  Syphilology 

Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases 

Ethics    

Medical  Clinics   (including  Pediatrics, 

Neurology  and  Dermatology) 

Dispensary  Section  Work 

General  Surgery 

Surgical   Pathology   , 

Surgical  Anatomy   

Surgical  Diseases   , 

Operative    Surgery    , 

Ophthalmology „ , 

Otology,  Rhinology  and  Larnygology  .  . , 

Genito-Urinary  Surgery   

Orthopedic  Surgery  

Industrial  Medicine  and   Surgery 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology   

Roentgenology     

Surgical  Clinics   (including  surgical  spe^ 

cialties)     

Surgical  Dispensary  Section  Work , 

Electives  

Total  


99 
22 


11 
11 


22 

55 

110 

55 


22 
11 

11 

22 


517 


77 
33 

22 


22 

55 
110 

44 
33 
22 

22 
22 
22 

22 
22 

44 
66 


638 


22 


11 
11 

33 
22 
44 
11 

22 

55 
110 


11 


11 

44 


22 

66 


495 


19S 
22 
33 
11 
11 
11 
66 
22 
44 
11 

66 
165 
330 
55 
44 
33 
22 
22 
33 
33 
22 
11 
77 
22 

88 

198 

11 


1661 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  CURRICULUM— 1921-'22 


Scheme  of  Studies 


Hours 
Per    Quarter 


e  EL 

So   S 


^  S" 

fD  W 


Fourth  Year 

Medicine    

Surgery     

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

Otology,  Rhinology,  Larnygology 

Orthopedics    

Genito-Urinary  Surgery   

Dermatology,  with  Syphilology   . 

Tuberculosis     

Public    Health    

Ward   Walks    

Clinical  Clerk  Service  

Ethics  

Total  


99 
77 
55 
11 

22 
22 


44 
132 


462 


99 
77 
55 
11 
22 

22 
22 

44 
132 


484 


99 

77 
55 
11 

22 
22 

11 

44 

132 

11 

484 


297 

231 

165 

33 

22 

44 

66 

,  22 

11 

132 

396 

11 


|  1430 
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OFFICERS. 

Herbert  C.  Noonan,  S.J President 

Terence  H.  Devlin,  S.J Regent 

Liborius    Semmann Dean 

FACULTY. 

Piano — 

Liborius  Semmann  Florence  Jacobson,  Mus.B. 

Adams-Buell  Regina  Riley 

Anton  Bumbalek,   Mus.B.  Mamie  Booz 

Charles  W.  Dodge  Florence  Dallmann-Clasen 

John  F.  Carre,  Mus.B.  Irma  Sichling 

Frances  Flaherty  Emily  Silber 

Edith  Packman  Marjorie  Lacy 

May  Christoph  Eleanore  Kraemer       • 

Emma  Fleer,  Mus.B.  Ember  Hollitz 

Edna  Wilk,  Mus.B. 

Vocal — 

William  Wegener  Lillian  Watts 

Agnes  Schwarzrock  Madge  Coe  Ebert  Sylvia  Musil 

Violin — 

Richard  Czerwonky  Albert  Fink  Marie  Schrup 

Gustav  Bach  Mrs.  C.  R.  Rounds 

Cello Mischa  Semaschko 

Orchestral  Instruments — A  competent  instructor  for  each  instrument. 

Mandolin R.   L.   De   Lorenzo 

Musical  Theory Anton  Bumbalek 

Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composition Liborius  Semmann 

Upton  Keyboard  Harmony — 

E.  Meritzky  Upham  Edith  Packman 

History  of  Music Lillian  Watts 

Normal  Classes  for  Piano  Teachers Liborius  Semmann 

Normal  Classes  for  Violin  Teachers Albert  Fink 

Normal  Classes  for  Vocal  Teachers Lillian  Watts 

Sight  Singing . .  .* Lillian  Watts 

Ensemble — Instrumental  and  Vocal — 

Various    Members    of    the    Faculty 
Elocution — Public  Speaking — Dramatic  Art — 
Anthony  Zavadil       Elsie  Treis,  B.D.A.       Frances  Schmidler,  B.D.A. 

NOTE — Instruction  in  French,  German,  English  and  Psychology 
is  given  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the 
University. 
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FOREWORD. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Marquette  University  came  into 
existence  in  1911,  when  Marquette  University,  after  having  affiliated 
for  one  year  with  the  Wisconsin  Conservatory  of  Music  which  affilia- 
tion was  withdrawn,  opened  a  new  department.  The  total  attendance 
has  grown  from  400  in  1912  to  1,100  in  1921. 

The  growth  of  the  school  may  be  partially  ascribed  to  the  high 
standards  that  are  maintained,  to  the  personnel  of  the  faculty,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  school  is  almost  ideally  located.  When  the  school 
was  first  opened,  it  attracted  students  from  Milwaukee  and  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  only.  At  the  present  time,  students  are  enrolled 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  from  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  other  states  in  the  Middle  West. 

BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  building  is  located  at  Grand  Avenue  and  Fifteenth  Street 
on  a  large  plat  of  ground  consisting  of  two  square  blocks  that  was 
purchased  from  the  John  Plankinton  estate  by  the  University  in  1918. 
At  the  present  time,  the  University  is  erecting  two  other  buildings 
on  this  property.  The  Conservatory  is  easily  reached  by  means  of 
the  Wells  Street  car  line.  The  Milwaukee  Public  Library  and  Museum, 
with  over  300,000  bound  volumes,  is  within  ten  minutes  walk  of  the 
building. 

FACULTY. 

The  faculty  of  the  Conservatory  is  chosen  with  great  care.  It 
has  been  the  object  of  the  University  to  secure  and  retain  not  only 
thorough  musicians,  but  also  careful  and  experienced  instructors. 
"Not  numbers,  but  quality,"  has  been  the  motto;  for  it  is  realized 
that  only  experienced,  practical  teachers  can  attain  results  satis- 
factory to  students  and  patrons. 

RECOGNITION  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  Music  Course  of  the  Marquette  Conservatory  of  Music  has 
been  examined  and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  There  is  at  present  a 
movement  on  foot  in  the  State  to  allow  high  school  credits  for  music 
|  work  done  outside  of  the  school  building.  Teachers  who  give  this 
work  to  high  school  students  must  be  licensed  and  meet  a  recognized 
standard  as  teachers  of  music. 

Graduates  of  the  Marquette  Conservatory  of  Music  may  receive 
;   a  teacher's  license  by  applying  to  the  Board.    This  license  will  qualify 
I   them  to  give  lessons  in  music  for  which  their  students  will  receive 
credit  in  the  various  high  schools  that  accept  such  credits. 
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COURSES  GIVEN  BY  THE  CONSERVATORY. 

Course  1 — 

A  college  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Course  2 — 

A  college  course  of  two  years  leading  to  the  diploma  in  music, 
intended  for  the  student  who  does  not  intend  to  teach  music. 

Course  3 — 

A  normal  course  of  two  years  leading  to  the  Licentiate  Teacher's 
Certificate  ,  intended  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  to 
teach  music. 

Course  4 — 

A  normal  course  of  three  years  leading  to  the  Associate  Teacher's 
Certificate.  This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  desire  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  teach  music  for  high  school  credits. 

Course  5 — 

A  normal  course  of  three  years  leading  to  the  Certificate  of 
Music  Supervisor. 

Course  6 — 

A  graded  school  or  elementary  course  for  students  who  are  pre- 
paring themselves  to  enter  the  diploma  or  degree  courses,  or  for  stu- 
dents who  merely  desire  to  acquire  proficiency  in  music.  This  course 
is  of  undetermined  length,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  course  may  be 
completed  depending  entirely  upon  the  proficiency  that  is  displayed 
by  the  individual  student. 

Course  7 — 

A  college  course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Dramatic 

Arts. 

Course  8 — 

A  two  year  college  course  leading  to  the  diploma  in  dramatic  art. 

Course  9 — 

A  three  year  preparatory  course  leading  to  the  certificate  in 
the  art  of  expression. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

See  chapter  on  admission  and  entrance  requirements. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Sec  chapter  on  advanced   standing. 
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ENTRANCE 

Students  enter  the  Conservatory  either  as  regular  or  as  unclassi- 
fied students.  Regular  students,  who  may  or  may  not  have  profes- 
sional intentions,  pursue  a  prescribed  course,  as  candidates  for  a  cer- 
tificate or  diploma.  Unclassified  students,  i.  e.,  students  who  do  not 
wish  to  pursue  the  full  course  of  study,  elect  the  work  they  intend  to 
pursue.  No  certificate  nor  diploma  is  given  to  unclassified  students. 
All  students  come  under  the  discipline  of  the  University. 

Students  who  desire  to  enter  any  of  the  courses  leading  to 
diplomas,  certificates,  or  degrees,  must  present  themselves  on  the  first 
registration  day  in  September.  See  calendar  of  this  bulletin.  High 
school  credentials  should  be  submitted  to  the  Dean  at  least  ten  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  school. 

Students  in  the  elementary  courses  may  enter  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  school  year.  However,  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  them 
enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  September. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

In  order  to  receive  any  one  of  the  diplomas  or  degrees  con- 
ferred by  this  school  the  student  must  have  received  a  satisfactory 
grade  in  all  of  the  courses,  and  must  have  passed  the  final  exam- 
inations as  prescribed  by  the  Dean  and  Faculty.  The  student  must 
have  been  in  attendance  at  the  school  during  the  last  year  of  his 
course. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSES. 

College  Course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 
Course  1. — Collegiate  or  Degree  Course. 

Credit  or  semester  hours 
Freshman  Year —  for  each  semester. 

Music,  applied   2 

Harmony   3 

History  of  music  2 

Ensemble  1 

Elective    2 

Letters  and  science — 

English    3 

English  survey  or  Math.  I  &  II 2 


30  credits 
for  the  year 
Sophomore  Year — 

Music,  applied    2 

Harmony   3 

Solfeggio    1 

Elective    3 
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Letters  and  science — 

English    3 

Science   4 

30  credits 
for  the  year 
Junior  Year — 

Music,  applied   2 

Counterpoint 2 

Elective    1 

Letters  and  science — 

English    3 

Foreign  language 4 

History    3 


30  credits 
for  the  year 

Senior  Year — 

Music,  applied   2 

Recital    2 

Canon  and  fugue    3 

Composition    2 

Letters  and  science — 

Foreign  language   4 

Psychology    3 

30  credits 
for  the  year 

Total  credits  for  music .* 66 

Letters  and  science   58 

124  credits 
for  the  course 
Electives — 

Advanced  Harmony,  Advanced  Counterpoint,  Canon  and  Fugue, 
Ensemble  Music,  Applied  Music,  Pedagogical  Subjects,  Practical  In- 
strumentation and   Dramatic  Art. 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  must  pursue 
their  studies  in  accordance  with  the  above  outline. 

The  following  additional  subject  is  required  for  the  voice  and 
violin  candidates: 

Two  years  of  study  in  pianoforte,  covering  grade  four  in  group 
two.  This  is  obligatory  and  should  be  substituted  for  elective  in  the 
first  and  second  year. 
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Outline  of  Courses  in  Piano,  Violin  and  Voice. 

Piano — Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years. 

Exercises:   Czerny,  Haberbier-Schytte. 

Etudes  dementi's  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  Chopin,  Henselt,  Bach 

Preludes  and  Fugues. 

Sonatas  and  Pieces:  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Debussy  and  others. 
Concertos:  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Moscheles,  Grieg,  and  others. 
Students  in  this  course  must  appear  in  the  public  recitals. 

Junior  and  Senior  Years. 

Group  VII  (Grades  3,  4).  Two  years  study. 

The  more  difficult  compositions  by  Bach,  his  organ  fugues  ar- 
ranged for  the  piano;  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Schumann,  Mac 
Dowell  and  others.     Advanced  concert  work. 

Violin — Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years. 

Caprices  by  Paganini,  Wieniawski  (L'ecole  Moderne),  Petri, 
Sauret. 

Sonatos:  Bach,  Leclair. 

Concertos  by  Saint  Saens,  Spohr,  Ernest,  Paganini,  Tschaikowsky, 
and  miscellaneous  compositions  of  the  more  difficult  grades. 

Junior  and  Senior  Years. 

Wieniawski  op.  18,  Etudes  Caprices,  Vieuxtemps  op.  10,  L'Ecole 
Moderne,  Paganini  24  Caprices;  Ernst-Concerto,  Beethoven  Sonatas, 
Grieg  Sonata,  Lalo  Symphony  Espangnol,  Vieuxtemps  Concerto,  Wie- 
niawski Obertass  Mazurka,  Sarasate  Ziegeunerweisen. 

Vocal — Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years. 

Songs  by  Schubert,  Schumann,  Liszt,  Wolfe,  Loewe  and  Brahms. 
Soli  from  the  Wagner  and  Berloiz  Operas,  and  others. 
Proficiency  in  sight-reading  is  required  in  this  course. 

Junior  and  Senior  Years. 

Entire  solo  parts  from  operas  by  Wagner,  Gounod,  Verdi,  Bizet, 
also  solo  parts  from  oratorios  by  Handel,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  and 
others.  Songs  by  Schubert,  Schumann,  Grieg,  Brahms,  Wolf,  Mac 
Dowell,  Chadwick,  Cyril  Scott,  Quilter,  Hardelot  and  others  of  equal 
rank. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Piano- Violin. 

At  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year  the  candidate  must  present 
to  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Conservatory  a  program  of  five 
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compositions,  including  a  sonata,  a  concerted  number.  A  prelude  and 
fugue  by  Bach,  is  also  required  from  the  candidates  in  piano. 

At  the  completion  of  the  Senior  year  a  public  concert  must  be 
given.  The  compositions  presented  must  be  of  a  very  advanced 
nature,  including  a  sonata,  and  an  organ  fugue  of  Bach  arranged  for 
piano-forte.  The  candidate  must  present  to  the  Board  of  Examiners 
two  of  his  own  compositions,  a  fugue,  and  a  larger  work  presenting 
contrapunctual  devices. 

In  the  examination  for  violin  the  candidate  must  include  in  his 
program  numbers  like  the  Beethoven  Sonata  for  violin  and  piano, 
Rondo  Capriccio  by  Saint  Saens,  Smyphony  Espangnol  by  Lalo,  or 
Concerto  by  Vieuxtemps. 

Vocal — 

At  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year  the  candidate  must  present  a 
program  of  five  compositions,  including  an  aria  from  an  oratorio  or 
an  opera. 

At  the  completion  of  the  Senior  year  a  public  concert  must  be 
given.  The  compositions  presented  must  be  of  a  very  advanced  nature, 
including  songs  in  French,  German  and  Italian.  An  entire  opera  or 
oratorio  part  is  required. 

The  candidate  must  present  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  two  of 
his  own  compositions,  a  fugue,  preferably  a  vocal  fugue,  and  a  larger 
composition  presenting  contrapunctal  devices. 

Course  2. — Academic  or  Diploma  Course. 

The  first  two  years  of  Course  1  (60  credits  or  semester  hours) 
constitute  Course  2. 

Course  3. — Teacher's  Certificate  (Licentiate)  Course. 

Credits  or  semester  hours 
for  each  semester. 

Music   applied    2 

Harmony    3 

History  of  music 2 

Pedagogy    3 

Letters  and   science 

Psychology    3 

or 

Science   4 

Math.    I    &    II 2 

15  or  19 
30  or  34  credits 

for  the  year 
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Music   applied    2 

Harmony   3 

Pedagogy    3 

Ensemble     1 

Letters  and  science — 

English    3 

Science 4 

15 

30  credits 
for  the  year 

Total   credits   for  music 36 

Letters  and  science   24 

60  credits 
for  the  course 

The  courses  and  examinations  in  applied  music  (piano,  violin,  or 
voice)  are  the  same  as  those  in  Course  2.  In  the  examination,  the 
program,  however,  need  not  be  played  from  memory. 

In  addition  to  the  course  as  outlined  the  student  must  finish  two 
years  of  practice  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  a  professor.  Pupils 
must  be  prepared  and  presented  for  examination.  The  student  must 
pass  a  written  and  oral  examination  on  teaching  methods  and  prin- 
ciples. 

Course  4. — Associate  Teachers'  Certificate  Course. 

The  first  two  years  of  this  course  are  identical  with  Course  3. 
Junior  Year —  Credits  or  semester 

hours  per  semester. 

Pedagogy    2 

Counterpoint 2 

Elective    1 

Letters  and  science — 

English    3 

Foreign  language   4 

History    3 

15 

30  credits 
for  the  year 

Total  credits  for  music  (three  years)    46 

Letters  and  science    44 

90  credits 
for  the  course 
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The  Piano  and  Violin  courses  and  examinations  are  the  same  as 
those  for  Course  3.  The  examinations  in  the  other  subjects  (pedagogy, 
etc.),  are  of  a  more  advanced  nature. 

The  Vocal  course  and  examination  is  the  same  as  that  of  Course  2. 

Course  5. — The  Music  Supervisor  Course. 

The  courses  of  this  department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
three  classes  of  students: 

First — Of  those  who  desire  to  become  supervisors  and  special 
teachers  of  music  in  the  normal,  high  and  graded  schools. 

Second — Of  grade  teachers,  to  whom  a  course  is  offered  to  assist 
them  to  readily  grasp  and  to  carry  out  with  facility  the  work  outlined 
by  the  regular  supervisor  of  music. 

Third — Of  students  who  may  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  tone  production,  enunciation,  sight  reading  and  other 
essentials  of  good  singing. 

a.  Psychology  (Two  Semesters) — An  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture and  development  of  intellect  and  character  during  childhood  and 
adolescence. 

b.  Pedagogy — Principles  (Three  Years) — Methods  and  presen- 
tation. 

c.  Voice  (Three  Years) — The  principles  of  correct  tone  produc- 
tion, breath  control,  position.  An  understanding  of  the  child  voice, 
the  maturing  voice,  the  monotone,  and  the  speaking  voice. 

d.  Methods  (Three  Years) — Complete  graded  outlines,  with  les* 
son  plans,  from  the  primary  grade  through  the  high  school  course, 
containing  a  logical  development  of  the  melodic,  harmonic  and  rhyth- 
mic construction  of  music,  applicable  to  any  system  of  text  books. 
Practice  teaching.  The  use  of  the  baton  and  chorus  directing.  Special 
problems  of  supervisors. 

e.  I.  Sight  singing  (One  Year) — Ear  training,  dictation,  the 
intelligent  uniting  of  time  and  tone  in  all  keys  and  rhythms. 

e.  II.  Part  singing  (One  year) — Proper  classifying  of  voices. 
Care  of  the  maturing  voice.     The  balance  and  blending  of  parts. 

f.  Musical  appreciation   (One  year). 

f.  I.  Analysis  of  the  rhythmic  and  melodic  construction  of  song 
material — A  thorough  understanding  of  the  elements  of  song. 

f.  II.  Graded  song  material — Supplementary  songs  not  found  in 
the  text  books.  Careful  attention  to  rhythm,  intonation,  enunciation, 
phrasing  and  expression. 
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f.  III.     Works  of  the  classic  and  modern  composers. 

g.  History  of  music  and  musical  theory  (One  year). 

h.     Harmony   (Two  years). 

In  addition  to  the  work  at  the  Conservatory  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  teach  music  in  the  schools  of  Milwaukee  for  a  period  of  five 
months.  This  period  of  practice  teaching  gives  the  students  an  in- 
sight into  the  practical  problems  they  will  be  confronted  with  in  the 
practice  of  their  profession. 

THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Course  6. — 

Students  elect  courses  in  voice  culture  or  any  instrument  that 
they  may  desire. 

Note — The  term  groups  refers  to  the  classifications  as  laid  dowTn 
by  the  National  Association  of  Music  Teachers.  The  term  grades  re- 
fers to  the  grades  at  this  Conservatory. 

THE  PIANO  COURSE. 
Elementary   group — Grade   1 — 

Instruction  books  are  chosen  according  to  the  individual  require- 
ments of  each  student. 

Group  I.— Grades  2,  3— 

Studies:  Lemoine,  Koehler,  Loeschhorn,  Duvernoy  and  Doehring. 
Sonatinas   and   Pieces:    Clementi,    Kuhlau,    Gurlitt,    Kullak,    Rei- 
necke,  and  others. 

Groups  II,  III. — Grades  4,  5 — 

Exercises:  Biehl. 

Etudes:  Krause,  Burgmueller,  Czerny  and  Heller.  Little  Pre- 
ludes and  Two-part  Inventions  by  Bach. 

Sonatas  and  Pieces:  Clementi,  Hadyn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn, 
Schubert,  Grieg,  Gade,  Kaun,  MacDowell,  and  others. 

I  Group  IV.— Grades  6,  7,  8— 

Etudes:  Cramer-Buelow,  Czerny,  Clementi  Gradus  ad  Parnas- 
sum,  Kullak  Octave  Studies,  Two  and  Three-part  Inventions,  and  a 
Prelude  and  Fugue  by  Bach. 

Sonatas:  Mozart  and  some  of  the  easier  ones  by  Beethoven. 

Concertos:  Mozart,  Field. 

Pieces:    Schubert,    Schumann,    Beethoven,    Mendelssohn,    Chopin, 
Grieg,  Kaun,  MacDowell  and  others. 
Groups  V  and  VI  follow  in  the  Academic  courses. 
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THE  VIOLIN  COURSE. 

Elementary  group. — Grade  1 — 

Instruction  books  are  chosen  according  to  the  individual  require- 
ments of  each  student. 

Group  I.— Grades  2,  3— 

Methods  and  Etudes:  Wichtl,  Sevcik,  Ries,  Wohlfahrt,  and  Mazas. 
Easy  Sonatinas  and  Soli. 

Groups  II,  III. — Grades  4,  5 — 

Technics  and  Etudes  by  Sevcik,  Dont,  Mazas,  Kreutzer  and 
Fiorillo. 

Sonatas  and  Concertos  by  Handel,  Viotti,  Rode,  and  others. 

Group  IV.— Grades  6,  7,  8— 

Technics  by  Sevcik  (continued),  Etudes  by  Kneisel,  Rovelli. 

Sonatas:  Beethoven  and  others. 

Concertos:  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Bach,  and  others. 

THE  VOCAL  COURSE. 
Group  I.— Grades  1,  2,  3— 

Systematic  course  of  breathing.  Voice  placement,  tone  produc- 
tion.   Mathilda  Marchesi,  Concone,  Sieber  and  others. 

Songs  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  student. 
Groups  II,  III. — Grades  4,  5,  6 — 

Solfeggio,  and  songs  selected  from  the  works  of  best  masters  ac- 
cording to  the   individual  needs  of  the  ctudent.     Concone,   Leutken, 
Vaccia  and  others. 
Group  IV.— Grades  7,  8— 

Solfeggio  (continued).  Lamperti  Studies  in  Bravura.  Songs: 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Grieg,  Franz  and  others;  Arias  from  the  ora- 
torios of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn  and  others. 

COURSES  IN  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS. 

Courses   in   all   of  the    orchestra    instruments   are   given.      They 
are  all  as  well  graded  as  the  piano,  violin,  or  vocal  courses.     Detailed 
outlines,  however,  are  not  included  here. 
Course  7 — The  College  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 

DRAMATIC  ART. 

Credits  or  semester  hours 
Freshman  Year —  per  semester. 

Foundation  of  expression 3 

Elements  of  vocal  expression '. 2 

Elementary  pantomime   3 

Interpretative  reading 2 
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Letters  and  science — 

Literature 3 

History  of  the  drama  or  *Math.  I  &  II 2 


15 

32  credits 
for  the  year. 
Sophomore  Year — 

Imagination    3 

Assimilation  and  dramatic  instinct: 3 

Representative  and  manifestative  pantomime. .   2 

Plays    1 

Letters  and  science — 

English    3 

Science  I  &  II   4 


16 

32  credits 
for  the  year. 
Junior  Year — 

Psychology    of    expression 2 

Characterization    2 

Dramatic   action    1 

Letters  and  science — 

English    3 

Foreign  language   4 

History    3 


15 

30  credits 
for  the  year. 
Senior  Year — 

Philosophy  of  expression 3 

Province  of  expression 2 

Methods   2 

Plays    2 

Letters  and  science — 

Foreign  language   4 

Psychology    3 

16 

32  credits 

for  the  year. 

*Mathematics  I  and  II  is  required  of  those  who  elect  Physics  in 
the  Sophomore  year.  Such  students  will  take  History  of  Drama  in- 
stead of  General  History  in  the  Junior' year. 
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Total  credits — 

Dramatic  art    66 

Letters  and  science    58 


124  credits 
for  the  course. 

Course  8. — Course  leading  to  the  diploma  in  Dramatic  Art. 

The  first  two  years  of  Course  7  constitute  Course  8. 

Course  9. — Preparatory  Course. 

Course  leading  to  the  Certificate  in  the  Art  of  Expression  or 
Elocution. 

Certificate  Course. 

First  Year — Fundamental  principles  of  expression;  training  of  the 
voice;  development  of  delivery. 

Second  Year — Elements  of  vocal  and  pantomimic  expression. 

Third  Year — Psychology  of  expression.  Problems  in  reading, 
speaking  and  interpretation. 

Special  Course — 

There  is  also  a  special  course  in  public  speaking  for  business  and 
professional  men. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  OFFERED  TO  ALL  ADVANCED  STUDENTS. 

Upton  Keyboard  Harmony  Course — 

The  object  of  the  Upton  Keyboard  harmony  is  to  give  something 
of  practical  value  to  the  student.  In  this  course  harmony  is  applied 
to  the  keyboard,  all  the  work  is  done  at  the  instrument. 

The  course  was  introduced  in  Milwaukee  when  Marquette  Uni- 
versity, in  1916,  engaged  Mr.  Upton  to  teach  keyboard  harmony  in 
its  music  department.  Mr.  Upton  gave  several  public  demonstrations 
of  what  his  pupils  can  do.  These  demonstrations  were  attended  by 
some  of  Milwaukee's  leading  musicians.  They  found  the  work  of  such 
an  unusual  order  that  they  immediately  formed  classes  at  Marquette 
and  studied  with  Mr.  Upton  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 

The  method  is  so  simple  that  a  child  of  average  intelligence 
can  easily  grasp  it.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  see  what  the  children 
can  do,  even  after  only  a  year  of  study.  They  can  play  their  little 
compofitiom  in  any  key  asked  for  by  an  audience;  they  can  modulate 
from  any  key  to  any  other  key;  they  transpose  readily;  are  able  to 
recognize  and  indicate  the  most  complicated  rhythms. 
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The  method  is  not  only  a  simple  way  of  studying  harmony,  but 
is  also,  as  a  well  known  musician  wrote  us,  "A  wonderful  mental  dis- 
cipline, bringing  into  active  play,  through  the  ear,  eye  and  fingers, 
those  faculties  which  make  for  a  finished  musicianship." 

Ensemble  Classes — Piano. 

The  music  employed  in  these  classes  consists  of  arrangements  of 
the  most  important  orchestral  works,  and,  besides  offering  valuable 
reading  practice,  serves  to  increase  the  student's  knowledge  of  such 
musical  literature  as  is  essential  to  the  cultured  musician. 

Ensemble  Classes — Vocal. 

These  classes  are  for  more  advanced  students,  and  their  usefulness 
is  apparent  without  further  explanation.  Students  in  the  vocal  course 
are  obliged  to  attend  these  classes. 

Ensemble  Classes — Chamber  Music. 

Instrumental  students  who  have  acquired  greater  proficiency  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  highly  important  composi- 
tions of  Chamber  Music  Literature. 

Orchestra,  Band  and  Mandolin  Club  Practice. 

Students  sufficiently  advanced  will  be  admitted  into  the  Band, 
Orchestra  or  Mandolin  Club.  These  musical  organizations  have  at- 
tained a  high  standard  and  afford  excellent  opportunity  to  ambitious 
students  to  perfect  themselves  in  playing  instrumental  concert  music. 

Students  Recitals. 

Special  students  may,  and  Regular  students  must,  upon  request  of 
their  teacher,  take  part  in  public  or  semi-public  Student  Recitals, 
which  will  be  given  regularly  during  the  course  of  the  school  year. 
These  recitals  tend  to  give  confidence  and  finish  in  public  perform- 
ances. Ability  to  perform  in  public  is  not  only  a  valuable  but  an 
essential  asset  to  the  professional  musician. 

All  students  of  the  Conservatory  are  expected  to  attend  these 
recitals. 

Faculty  Concerts. 

During  the  school  season  a  number  of  Faculty  Concerts  will  be 

I    given  to  which  Conservatory  students  will  have  free  admission,  except 

to  the  artists'  series.     These  concerts  are  of  high  educational  value. 

Opportunity  for  Hearing  Music. 

Milwaukee  probably  offers  more  opportunity  for  hearing  good 
I    music  than  any  city  of  its  size  in  this  country.     In  addition  to  local 

organizations,  which  from  time  to  time  present  the  great  choral  works 
:  of  the  masters,  practically  all  the  great  artists,  orchestras  and  opera 
I    companies  appearing  in  this  country,  visit  Milwaukee.     Students  are 

expected  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    GENERAL    INFORMATION. 
Special  Announcement — 

The  Marquette  Conservatory  is  a  graded  school.  This  grading 
in  our  school  of  music  makes  it  possible  for  parents  of  the  elementary- 
students  to  know  at  all  times  the  exact  standing  and  progress  of  the 
students.  It  is,  moreover,  an  incentive  for  earnest  students  to  more 
rapid  progress  and  advancement.  Monthly  report  cards  are  issued. 
The  Value  of  Thorough  Preliminary  Work — 

A  most  thorough  preparatory  department  is  maintained  to  train 
students  from  the  very  beginning,  and  to  fit  them  properly  for  more 
advanced  work.  The  attention  of  prospective  patrons  is  earnestly 
called  to  the  importance  of  preliminary  work.  The  failure  of  so  many 
beginners  in  music  can  in  most  cases  be  traced  to  poor  foundations 
laid  under  incompetent  instructors. 

Violin  Course — 

The  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  department  is  based 
upon  the  most  improved  modern  methods.     The  students  are  taught 

with  special  reference  to  their  individual  requirements  and  advanced 
as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  their  talent  and  diligence. 

The  student  is  taught  at  the  very  outset  how  to  derive  the  great- 
est benefit  from  his  or  her  sudy  periods,  thereby  eliminating  much 
arduous  effort.  Students  in  this  section  will  be  given  opportunity  for 
orchestra  practice. 

What  is  said  concerning  the  violin  also  applies  to  the  violon- 
cello. 

Vocal  Department — 

The  instructors  in  this  department  have  been  chosen  principally 
for  their  ability  in  the  building  up  and  placing  of  the  voice.  Correct 
breathing,  proper  interpretation,  good  diction  will  at  all  times  be 
insisted  upon. 

For  the  vocal  student  a  knowledge  of  French,  German  and  Italian 
is  highly  desirable.     Those  wishing  to  take  up  these  languages  will 
be  given   the   opportunity  to   do   so.     For   this   purpose  the   regular 
language  instructors  of  the  University  are  available. 
Concerning  the  Department  of  Instruction  in  Public  School  Music — 

Individual  instruction  being  the  feature  of  this  department,  it 
is  possible  to  complete  the  course  in  less  time,  and  with  a  better  grasp 
of  the  problems  involved,  than  where  class  lessons  is  the  method. 

The  Department  of  Dramatic  Art — 

This  department  is  open  to  all  students,  special  and  regular.  It 
must  be  evident,  however,  that  dramatic  art  is  particularly  important 
to  students   in  the  vocal  department.     Voice  culture  and  the  art  of 
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expression  must  go  hand  in  hand,  to  accomplish  satisfactory  results 
in  singing.  This  is  particularly  true  for  those  who  wish  later  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  public  concert  singing. 

Practical  training  and  creative  work  are  the  foundation  of  all 
the  courses  in  the  dramatic  art  department.  The  work  of  each  stu- 
dent is  selected  according  to  the  aim  in  studying.  Each  student  is 
given  a  method,  not  of  imitation  and  mechanical  analysis,  but  of  a 
direct  use  of  his  own  creative  powers.  The  controlling  principle  is 
the  development  of  individuality. 

Private  Examination — 

Those  who  desire  it,  can  arrange  for  a  private  examination  by 
one  of  the  head  teachers,  who  will  give  his  judgment  as  to  their  talent 
and  ability  to  advance  in  the  musical  profession.  The  fee  is  $2.50, 
which  sum  will  be  credited  to  the  applicant's  account,  in  the  event  of 
his  entering  the  Conservatory. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

Students  are  not  accepted  for  a  shorter  period  than  a  full  term  of 
ten  weeks. 

Students  entering  classes  must  remain  in  the  same  until  the  end  of 
the  school  year. 

Special  students  may  select  their  own  teachers.  Regular  students 
may  do  so,  when  this  is  possible.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  advisable 
to  consult  with  the  Dean. 

Students  must  positively  be  punctual  at  lessons,  or  suffer  a  corre- 
sponding loss  of  time. 

Students  are  not  expected  to  miss  lessons.  Only  in  exceptional 
cases  will  such  omissions  be  excused,  and  then  only  when  excuse  and 
notice  of  absence  are  given  to  the  office  between  8:30  and  9  a.  m., 
for  all  morning  lessons  and  before  12  m.  for  all  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning lessons.  Such  excused  lesson  will  he  made  up  at  the  convenience 
of  the  teacher.     Class  lessons  are  not  made  up. 

No  teacher  is  empowered  to  excuse  from  classes  or  lessons. 

Visitors  are  not  permitted  to  be  present  at  lessons. 

Regular  students  will  not  be  allowed  to  give  their  musical  services 
at  any  public  entertainment  without  the  consent  of  the  Dean  or 
Regent. 

A  complete  record  must  be  kept  by  Regular  students  of  all  com- 
positions studied  during  their  attendance  at  the  Conservatory. 

Such  students  must  be  prepared  to  present  their  record  upon  the 
request  of  the  Dean. 

The  school  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  a  student  at  any  time 
for  lack  of  talent,  misbehavior,  or  any  other  valid  reason.  The  fees 
of  such  a  student  will  not  be  returned. 
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ROOM  AND  BOARD. 

The  University  has  no  student  dormitories.  Students  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music  room  in  private  residences  and  rooming-houses 
that  are  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  University.  These 
rooms  are  examined  and  approved  of  by  a  faculty  committee.  A 
student,  after  arriving  in  Milwaukee,  will  be  given  every  assistance 
by  the  Dean  or  Regent,  with  respect  to  this  matter.  No  student 
should  anticipate  trouble  in  finding  a  room. 


GENERAL   EXPENSES. 

The  figures  are  those  for  the  Spring  months  of  1921.  In  1915 
the  cost  of  rooms  averaged  about  one  dollar  less  a  week  and  the 
cost  of  board  averaged  two  dollars  less.  It  is  hoped  that  prices  for 
board  and  room  will  return  to  normal  shortly. 

Room  with  room-mate  $2.50  to  $4.00  a  week. 

Single  room.  3.50  to     6.00  a  week. 

These  prices  are  for  rooms  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  University 
buildings.    Rooms  that  are  situated  farther  away  may  be  had  for  less. 

The  average  price  paid  for  rooms  by  all  Marquette  students  dur- 
ing the  first  semester  of  the  session  1920-1921  was  $3.36.  This  figure 
includes  the  students  who  were  rooming  in  single  rooms  as  well  as 
those  who  were  rooming  with  room-mates.  A  number  of  rooming 
houses  reduced  their  prices  abouty  twenty  per  cent  during  the  spring 
months  of  1921. 

Board  costs  from  $5.50  to  $7.00  a  week. 

The  cost  of  school  supplies  (including  the  rent  of  a  piano,  if  that 
is  necessary)  for  Conservatory  students  varies  from  $20  to  $28  a 
year.  The  cost  of  manuscript  and  books  varies  between  $15  and  $20 
a  year. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  living  expense  in  a  town  like 
Milwaukee  is  lower  than  the  expense  in  a  so-called  "college  town" 
where  the  prices  are  inflated  because  of  the  presence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  students  and  where  profiteering  by  restaurants,  boarding 
houses,  and  rooming  houses  is  possible  because  the  students  have  no 
choice  but  to  pay  the  prices  that  are  asked. 

It  may  likewise  be  stated  that  the  opportunities  for  students  who 
need  employment  with  which  to  pay  part  of  their  expenses  are  much 
better  than  in  a  small  town  where  there  are  few  positions  to  be  had, 
and  where  there  are  many  student  applications  for  these  few  positions. 

FEES. 

See  chapter  on  tuition  and  fees. 
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RULES  RELATING  TO  FEES. 

All  students,  upon  entering  the  school,  pledge  themselves  to  the 
following   rules   and   regulations: 

Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance  for  each  term  of  ten  weeks. 
The  school  year  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  ten  weeks  each.  Pay- 
ments are  to  be  made  at  the  Conservatory  Office,  1505  Grand  Avenue. 

All  fees  for  the  year  1921-1922  are  subject  to  change  in  subsequent 
years.  Lessons  omitted  through  the  student's  fault  will  not  be  made 
good. 

Lessons  falling  on  legal  holidays  will  be  made  up  at  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  teacher.     Money  will  not  be  refunded  for  such  lessons. 

Deductions  are  not  made  for  occasional  absences  due  to  illness  or 
other  causes.  In  cases  of  protracted  illness,  when  due  notice,  accom- 
panied by  a  physician's  certificate,  is  given  the  Secretary,  the  lessons 
will  be  made  up  at  the  convenience  of  the  teacher.  This  provision 
does  not  apply  to  class  lessons  omitted  by  students. 

Fees  once  paid  will  under  no  circumstances  be  returned.  Stu- 
dents agree  to  this  condition  when  paying  fees. 
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OFFICERS. 

REV.  H.  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J President 

DR.  HENRY  L.  BANZHAF,  D.D.S.,  F.A.C.D Secretary 

DELPHINE  HINES,  R.  N Superintendent 


PHYSICIANS  TO  THE  SCHOOL 

L.  F.  JERMAIN,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P.  J.  A.  PURTELL,  M.D. 

FACULTY 

DELPHINE  HINES,  R.N. 
Superintendent 

ANNA  L.  EITEL,  R.N. 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

LULU  JACOBSON 
Night  Supervisor. 

HELEN  O'NEIL,  R.N. 
Supervisor  of  Annex. 

BESSIE  KETTLESON 
Supervisor  of  Operating  Rooms. 

ROSELLA  SULLIVAN,  R.  N.  MERCY  GORDON,  R.  N. 

ALICE  NORTON,  R.N.  IRENE   GUNDERSON,  R.N. 

Assistant  Supervisors  of  Operating  Rooms. 

VELMA  ARMOUR  FLORENCE  BIRKHOLZ,  R.  N. 

ELIZABETH  KEPPER,  R.N. 

Floor  Supervisors. 

MRS.  HELEN  WEST  CHAMBERLAIN 
Dietitian 

JESSIE  WIEMAN  ZIEBUR 
Lecturer  on  Dietetics 

MARGARET  TIMMONS,  R.N.  ANNA   HABERMAN,   R.N. 

FRANCES  KNOBLAUCH,  R.  N.      MYRTLE  ROSENFELDT,  R.  N. 

Anesthetists. 

HAROLD  J.  CANNON,  B.S.,  M.D. 

WALTER  M.  KEARNS,  B.S.,  M.D. 

Internes 
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LECTURERS 

Rev.  H.  C.  Noonan,  S.  J Professional  Ethics 

L.  F.  Jermain,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P.,  J.A.  Purtell,  M.D Medicine 

M.   L.  Henderson,   M.D Gynecology 

L.  C.  Tisdale,  M.D.,  E.  J.  Purtell,  M.D Surgery 

B.  F.  McGrath,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S Pathology 

Elmer  Gramling,   M.D Obstetrics 

Daniel  M.  Loughlin,  M.D.,  T.  W.  O'Donovan,  A.B.,  M.D., 

Gerald  Savage,  M.D Anatomy 

M.  A.  Bussewitz,  M.D Physiology 

W.  B.  Ford,  M.D Hygiene 

F.  C.  Mayer,  B.S Chemistry 

Hugh  C.  Russell,  M.D Materia  Medica 

E.  F.  Barta,  M.D Urinalysis 

Daniel  Hopkinson,  M.D.,  Edward  Thaeringer,  M.D Bacteriology 

Elmer  Gramling,  M.D Pediatrics 

J.  B.  Matthews,  M.D Bandaging 

D.  W.  Roberts,  M.D. Neurology 

A.  J.  Taugher,  M.D Otology 

Ciias.  J.  Coffey,  M.D Ophthalmology  and  Laryngology 

M.  N.  Federspiel,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S Stomatology 

Leslie  McClurg,  B.S.,  E.E Roentgenology 

J.  C.  Sargent,  M.D Skin  Diseases 

J.  B.  Matthews,  M.D Orthopedics 

Edith  Habbe Social  Service 

Mrs.  Agnes  Wing-Schwartzrock Music 

To  be  appointed Physical  Training 

GENERAL   STATEMENT 

The  Marquette  University  Trinity  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  organized  in  1890  and  accredited  by  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Nurse  Examiners,  offers  to  women  desirous  of  embracing 
that  profession  a  three  year  course  of  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Nursing. 

The  Training  School  owned  and  operated  by  Marquette  University, 
is  an  integral  part  of  Trinity  Hospital,  Milwaukee,  which  latter  is 
a  large  institution,  affording  opportunities  for  the  study  of  medical 
and  surgical  diseases. 

In  addition  to  the  unusual  advantages  for  instruction  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  chemistry  and  bacteriology  in  well  equipped  laboratories 
and  class-rooms,  the  student  is  afforded  special  opportunity  in  a 
modern  maternity  department  for  training  in  the  care  of  maternity 
patients  and  infants. 

Special  training  in  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  work  is  afforded  in 
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the  Trinity  Hospital  Annex,  which  was  equipped  for  this  special  pur- 
pose by  the  University  in  1919. 

A  dispensary  course  is  offered  at  the  Medical  Dispensary  of  the 
College  of  Medicine. 

RELATION  TO  UNIVERSITY 

The  close  relationship  of  the  Training  School  with  Marquette 
University,  is  of  peculiar  and  extraordinary  advantage.  Thus  is 
assured  the  co-operation  and  service  of  a  large  staff  of  capable  in- 
structors, constituting  the  faculties  of  the  departments  of  Arts  and 
Science,  Medicine,  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy.  The  intimate  connection 
therefore  between  the  Training  School  and  the  University  secures 
to  the  former,  the  recognition  and  consequent  co-operation  and  sup- 
port of  the  faculties,  alumni  and  undergraduates  of  all  departments. 

Moreover  the  standing  in  the  community  enjoyed  by  Marquette 
University,  attaches  to  its  School  for  Nurses,  and  guarantees  to  the 
students  thereof,  desirable  social  prestige  and  position.  The  additional 
element  of  college  spirit,  with  all  its  beneficial  influences,  unknown 
in  similar  institutions  is  likewise  afforded  through  the  medium  of 
this  affiliation. 

Finally,  participation  by  the  Training  School  in  the  regular  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  University,  lends  to  its  diplomas  no  small 
degree  of  value  and  does  much  to  enhance  the  professional  standing 
of  its  graduates.    The  graduates  appear  in  cap  and  gown. 

DIPLOMA 

The  diploma  that  is  given  at  the  completion  of  the  course  is  a 
University  diploma. 

THE  NURSES  HOME 

The  Nurses  Home  directly  opposite  the  hospital  is  a  large  com- 
modious building  with  accommodations  for  sixty  nurses,  in  addition 
to  a  recreation  room  and  library.  Well  heated,  ventilated,  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  sanitary  in  every  respect.  This  home  enjoys  in  ad- 
dition, the  advantage  of  being  separate  and  apart  from  the  hospital 
building,  away  from  the  atmosphere  of  illness.  A  Victrola  and  a  piano 
are  provided  for  the  use  of  the  nurses. 

Separate  quarters  are  provided  for  the  nurses  who  are  on  night 
duty  so  that  their  rest  during  the  day  is  not  interrupted  or  disturbed. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION 

When  possible  the  candidate  should  apply  in  person.  If  this  is  im- 
possible; a  written  application  may  be  sent  to  the  superintendent  of 
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the  school  who  will  forward  the  desired  information.  Candidates 
applying  by  letter  should  state  age  and  educational  qualifications. 

The  preferable  age  is  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  but  ex- 
ception to  this  is  frequently  made,  provided  requirements  are  met 
in  other  particulars. 

Candidates  must  present  at  least  two  years  of  high  school  or  must 
have  received  systematic  instruction  of  an  equal  grade.  Women  of 
broader  education  will  be  given  preference,  provided  they  meet  the 
other  requirements. 

INSTRUCTIONS    TO   CANDIDATES 

Those  applying  should  send  in  with  the  application  blank: 

1.  A  letter  giving  a  concise  personal  history,  and  stating  rea- 
sons for  choosing  the  nursing  profession. 

2.  A  statement  from  a  clergyman  or  other  responsible  person 
testifying  to  good  moral  character. 

3.  A  statement  from  a  physician  certifying  to  sound  health  and 
unimpaired  faculties. 

4.  An  explicit  account  from  the  principal  of  the  high  school  or 
the  superintendent  of  schools  stating  accurately  what  education  and 
instruction  the  candidate  has  received. 

TIME  OF  ENTRANCE 

Classes  are  organized  three  times  a  year,  in  September,  January 
and  May. 

PROBATIONERS  MUST  BRING  WITH  THEM: 

Two  wash  dresses  like  sample,  made  plain  shirt  waist  with  long 
sleeves,  waist  to  be  finished  with  narrow  neck  band  so  that  a  low 
linen  collar  may  be  worn,  collars  furnished  on  arrival;  plain  skirt 
with  six  inch  hem  on  bottom  and  a  two-inch  tuck.  Skirt  to  be  six 
inches  from  floor  and  opened  at  side  front,  waist  and  skirt  joined 
together.     Material  to  be  well  shrunken  before  being  made  up. 

Ten  aprons  without  bibs  made  of  sheeting  2  yards  wide.  Waist 
band  two  and  a  quarter  inches  deep,  with  two  buttonholes  at  each  end, 
;to  be  fastened  with  pearl  collar  buttons.  Hem  on  bottom  six  inches 
wide.  Hem  up  back  three-quarter  inch  wide.  Gathered  on  band  to 
allow  a  one-inch  opening  when  buttoned,  one-half  inch  on  each  side 
of  studs.     Aprons  must  be  made  length  of  skirt. 

Two  laundry  bags  (wash  material),  marked  with  name,  one  shoe 
bag,  one  pair  of  comfortable  boots  (black)  with  rubber  heels,  one  watch 
with  second  hand   (Ingersoll  will  do),  long  storm  coat,  one  fountain 
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IDon,  a  napkin  ring,  a  good  supply  of  plain,  strong  underclothing,  made 
without  ruffles  or  trimming  and  including  three  petticoats  of  plain 
blue  or  other  colored  material,  warm  underclothing  for  winter  and 
flanelette  nightgowns. 

All  clothing  must  be  plainly  marked  with  owner's  full  name  on 
neck  and  waistband. 

Unmarked  clothing  will  not  be  returned  if  sent  to  the  laundry. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years  and  is  divided  as 
follows: 

Probation    Term Three    Months 

Junior  Term Nine  Months 

Intermediate  Term One  Year 

Senior  Term One  Year 

Probation  Term 

During  the  Probationary  Term  the  morning  hours  are  devoted  to 
practical  work  under  supervision  comprising  practice  in  setting  and 
serving  of  trays,  making  surgical  supplies,  making  beds,  invalid 
cooking,  giving  baths,  caring  for  convalescents. 

The  afternoon  hours  are  devoted  to  theoretical  instruction  and 
practice  including  demonstrations  in  Elementary  Nursing,  classes  in 
Anatomy  and  Bandaging,  Nursing  Ethics,  History  of  Nursing  and 
Hygiene. 

Junior  Year 

The  practical  work  of  the  Junior  Year  consists  of  instruction  in 
the  medical,  surgical  and  gynecological  wards  of  Trinity  Hospital, 
and  the  demonstration  of  such  methods  as  are  necessary  upon  taking 
up  ward  work. 

Intermediate  Year 

The  practical  work  of  the  Intermediate  year  includes  special 
nursing  service  in  the  dispensary,  the  clinics  and  various  operating 
rooms  of  Trinity  Hospital.  Experience  in  the  nursing  of  nervous 
and  mental  patients  and  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  infants  is  given 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  year. 

Senior  Year 

Experience  in  executive  and  administrative  work  is  given  to  those 
showing  exceptional  ability  in  the  last  half  of  the  third  year. 

Promotion  to  the  position  of  head  nurse  will  not  always  be  de- 
termined   by    seniority.      Competency    and    merit    will    be    given    such 

appointment!. 
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SUMMARY  OF  COURSES 
First  Year 

Physiology 10   hours 

Anatomy    30 

Nursing   Ethics    8 

Drugs   and   Solutions 16 

Hygiene    8 

Dietetics    24 

Diet  in  Disease 6 

Chemistry    (Laboratory   and    Lecture) ...  .16 
Bacteriology  (Laboratory  and  Lecture) ...  .16 

Practical  Nursing 32 

Surgical    Nursing 4 

Stomatology    4 


174  hours 
Intermediate  Year 

Operating  Room   Technique 6     hours 

Surgery    8 

Medicine 24 

Medical   Nursing 24 

Infant    Feeding 8 

Gynecology    8 

Urinalysis    (Laboratory   and   Lecture)....   6 

Orthopedics   8 

Diseases   of  Children 8 

Obstetrics    14 


Total  114 

Senior  Year 

Professional    Ethics 6 

Nursing    Ethics 6 

Roentgenology    3 

Ophthalmology   and   Otology 5 

Laryngology    3 

Skin  and  Venereal 8 

Nervous   and   Mental   Diseases 8 

Massage     12 

Tuberculosis    4 

Public  Health  Nursing 3 

Advanced  Materia  Medica 6 

Social    Service 8 

First  Aid 5 

General  Review 24 


hours 
hours 


Total 


101  hours 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Ethics  of  Nursing 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  idea  of  the 
aims  of  the  profession,  the  qualifications  the  nurse  should  possess 
or  develop  in  order  to  succeed,  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  hos- 
pital and  toward  all  with  whom  the  student  may  come  in  contact. 

Practical  Nursing 

Weekly  classes  are  held  from  October  to  June,  taking  up  in 
recitation  and  by  practical  demonstration  the  principles  and  practice 
of  nursing.  During  the  probationary  period  instruction  is  given  three 
times  weekly.  Each  step  is  carefully  demonstrated  by  the  instructor 
and  practiced  by  the  students  before  undertaking  the  actual  care  of 
a  patient. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Junior  Year: 
Care  of  the  ward  and  hospital  supplies;  making  of  all  kinds  of  beds; 
making  patients  comfortable  by  use  of  small  pillows  and  other  ap- 
pliances, giving  of  enemata  and  douches,  catheterization,  charting, 
taking  of  temperature,  pulse  and  respiration,  observation  of  symptoms, 
external  applications,  baths  and  packs. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

This  instruction  is  given  by  recitations,  demonstrations,  laboratory 
work  and  lectures,  and  comprises  thirty  exercises  in  Anatomy  and  ten 
in  Physiology. 

It  is  intended  to  give  the  student  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  structure  and  development  of  the  human  body.  By  demonstra- 
tions and  laboratory  work  it  is  expected  the  student  will  become 
familiar  in  an  elementary  way  with  the  size,  form  and  consistency 
of  the  various  tissues  and  organs.  The  lectures  include  a  further  study 
of  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  tissues  and  organs,  and  of 
the  physiology  of  digestion,  circulation  and  respiration. 

Chemistry 

Instruction  in  this  subject  of  sixteen  lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  This  course  is  given  during  the  Junior  year  and  covers  the  more 
important  general  principles  of  chemistry. 

Materia  Medica 

This  subject  is  taught  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  Year  and  includes 
two  weeks  experience  in  the  dispensary  drug  room  during  probation 
period.  The  subjects  taken  up  are  weights  and  measures,  classifica- 
tion of  drugs,  dosage,  methods  of  administration,  physiological  action, 
instruction  in  the  preparation  of  solutions,  percentages,  the  metric 
system  and  prescription  reading.  A  general  review  in  materia  medica, 
together  with  a  study  of  the  new  drugs  is  taught  in  the  Senior  year. 
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Cookery 

A  study  is  made  of  the  different  classes  of  foods  and  the  part 
they  play  in  nutrition.  An  effort  is  made  to  take  pupils  to  visit 
markets,  bakeries  and  different  food  manufactories.  In  class  instruc- 
tion the  choice  of  foods  is  considered;  modification  of  milk  is  dem- 
onstrated, and  the  principles  involved  in  feeding  the  sick  are  studied. 
In  the  Diet  Kitchen  and  in  the  Serving  Rooms  of  the  hospital  the 
students  receive  additional  instruction  in  Invalid  Cookery  in  pre- 
paring and  serving  food  for  the  patients.  The  object  of  the  course 
is  to  give  the  essentials  of  dietetics,  and  enable  the  nurse  to  carry 
out  intelligently  the  orders  of  the  physician. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  Diet  in  Disease  is  given  in  the  Inter- 
mediate Year. 

Bacteriology 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Particular 
stress  is  laid  on  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  disease.  The  course  is 
made  as  practical  as  possible,  every  step  bearing  a  close  relation 
to  the  work  of  the  nurse  in  the  hospital  and  sick-room.  During  the 
work  the  technic  employed  in  the  study  of  bacteria  will  be  acquired 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  plate  method,  the  various  culture  media,  the 
use  of  fermentation  tubes,  and  other  methods  of  isolating  and  iden- 
tifying bacteria.  Microscopical  examinations  will  be  made  of  the 
disease  producing  bacteria  most  commonly  met  with,  namely,  typhoid, 
diphtheria,  tubercle,  and  pus  producing  germs. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation 

Eight  lectures  are  given  on  this  subject.  The  following  subjects 
are  taught:  Food,  the  composition  and  varieties,  air,  soil  and  water, 
sewage  and  garbage;  the  causes  and  dissemination  of  diseases;  per- 
sonal and  household  hygiene;  school  and  occupational  hygiene;  dis- 
infection and  quarantine. 

Stomatology 

General  anatomy  of  teeth,  jaws  and  face.  Diseases  and  deform- 
ities in  childhood  and  their  sequence.  Oral  diseases  and  their  rela- 
tions to  medicine  and  surgery.    Care  of  mouth  in  sickness  and  health. 

Urinalysis 

The  required  work  includes  eight  exercises  given  chiefly  in  the 
laboratory  on  normal  and  pathological  urine.  Instruction  is  given 
in  determining  reaction,  specific  gravity  and  the  quantity  of  urea, 
and  in  testing  for  albumin  sugar,  bile  and  other  abnormal  elements. 

Medicine 

Lectures  on  this  subject  are  given  one  hour  weekly  for  twenty- 
four  weeks,  in  the  second  year.    The  course  covers  instructions  on  the 
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etiology,  pathology,  symptoms  and  prognosis  in  diseases  of  the 
stomach,  intestines,  liver,  kidneys,  respiratory  and  circulatory  sys- 
tems, a  study  of  the  constitutional  diseases,  fevers,  infections  and 
contagious  diseases. 

Twenty-four  recitations  in  nursing  in  medical  diseases  are  con- 
ducted in  the  intermediate  year  and  are  intended  to  supplement  the 
lectures  given  by  physicians  in  the  various  branches  of  medicine. 

Infant  Feeding 

Infant  feeding  is  taught  in  the  intermediate  year  and  consists  of 
eight  lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  care,  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  new  born,  digestion,  food  constituents,  management  of 
nursing  mother,  cow's  milk,  care  of  milk,  pasteurization,  principles 
and  methods  of  milk  modification,  feeding  in  health  and  illness,  nurs- 
ing in  illness,  digestive  system,  respiratory  system  and  emergencies. 

Gynecology 

A  course  of  eight  lectures  is  required  in  this  subject  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  bony  pelvis,  contents  of  the  pelvis,  physiology,  diseases 
of  pelvis,  treatment  before  and  after  operation,  catheterization,  posi- 
tions and  draping  of  patients. 

Surgery 

Lectures  in  surgical  nursing  and  diseases  are  taken  up  in  the 
Junior  and  Intermediate  years.  During  the  Junior  year  four  lectures 
on  Surgical  Nursing  comprise  the  course.  These  talks  are  intended 
to  prepare  the  student  to  care  intelligently  for  all  ordinary  surgical 
cases. 

The  lectures  in  the  Intermediate  year  take  up  the  study  of  regional 
surgery,  pathology  of  inflammation,  infectious  wound  diseases,  frac- 
tures and  dislocations,  post  operative  complications  and  surgical 
emergencies.     This  course  consists  of  ten  exercises. 

Four  months  are  devoted  to  instruction  and  practice  in  surgical 
technique  in  the  operating  rooms  of  the  hospital. 

Students  who  show  special  adaptability  and  who  desire  to  special- 
ize in  surgery  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  act  for  a  stipulated 
time  as  assistants  at  surgical  operations. 

Obstetrics 

The  study  of  obstetrics  is  taken  up  during  the  last  half  of  the 
intermediate  year  and  the  senior  year  after  the  student  has  completed 
her  operating  room  training. 

The  theoretical  course  consists  of  classes  and  lectures  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of:  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  female 
generative  organs,  the  physiology  of  pregnancy,  an  outline  of  the 
duties  of  a  nurse  in  instructing  the  mother  in  prenatal  and  ante- 
partum care  of  herself.  Care  of  mother  and  child  during  puerperium, 
complication!  of  labor. 
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Diseases  of  Infants  and  Children 

Lectures  on  the  diseases  of  infants  and  children  are  given  by 
specialists  in  this  department  and  cover  the  subjects  of  symptom- 
atology and  pathology,  hereditary  defects,  nutritional  diseases  and 
special  phases  of  medical  and  surgical  diseases  in  children,  nursing 
care  and  child  hygiene. 

Orthopedics 

This  subject  is  taught  by  a  series  of  lectures  and  operative  work 
dealing  with  deformities  and  their  treatment,  casts,  bandaging  and 
corrective  exercises. 

Eye  and  Ear 

The  lectures  include  instructions  on  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  care 
in  health  and  disease,  care  of  eyes  after  operation,  anatomy  of  the 
ear,  care  in  health  and  disease. 

Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose 

Treatment  and  nursing  in  diseases  of  the  throat  and  nose  are 
studied. 

Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases 

This  course  consists  of  eight  lectures  and  takes  up  nursing  in 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  mental  hygiene,  nature  of  nervous 
and  mental  disorders,  prevention  and  methods  of  treatment. 

Massage 

The  subject  of  massage  is  taught  by  lecture,  demonstration  and 
practice,  the  time  allowed  for  the  course  is  twelve  hours. 

Special  Lectures 

Short  courses  of  lectures  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  students 
of  nursing  are  given  during  the  Senior  year  at  specified  dates  on 
such  subjects  as  Visiting  Nursing,  Public  and  Private  Charities,  Settle- 
ment Work,  Red  Cross  Nursing,  Nurses  Associations,  Army  and  Navy 
Nursing,  Parliamentary  Law. 

Professional  Ethics 

The  ultimate  end.  Definition  of  morality.  Its  standard,  our 
rational  nature.  False  standards.  Law.  Its  definition,  sanction  and 
basis.  Rights  and  duties.  Threefold  duty  of  man.  Duties  of  the 
nursing  profession. 

Social  Service 

A.     Requires  six  lectures  on  Social  Service,  covering: 

1.  Vital  Social  Problems  of  the  present  day,  especially  those 
having  a  medical  bearing. 

2.  Medical  Problems  having  social  significance. 

3.  Relation  of  these  problems  to  the  community. 
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Aim:  To  give  a  general  outline  of  the  field  of  Social  Service  and 
to  give  all  students  the  social  outlook  necessary  for  intelligent  judg- 
ment of  the  problems  of  the  day. 

B.  Elective:  Six  weeks  course  of  practical  work  in  the  Social 
Service  Department  of  Marquette  Dispensary. 

Covering: 

1.  Conferences. 

2.  Graded  and  supervised  field  work  in  Social  Service. 

3.  Visiting  and  working  with  other  agencies. 

Aim:  To  give  the  student  practical  knowledge  of  the  possibil- 
ities and  demands  of  social  work  in  Dispensaries  and  to  enable  her  to 
determine  her  fitness  for  social  nursing. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  superintendent  of  the  school  has  the  right  to  determine  as 
to  the  fitness  of  the  candidates  for  the  training  school,  and  the 
desirability  of  retaining  or  dismissing  them  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
bationary period.  She  may  also,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
directors  terminate  the  connection  of  the  student  with  the  school  at 
any  time  for  reasons  which  may  seem  to  be  sufficient. 

HOURS  OF  DUTY 

The  time  spent  on  duty  in  the  wards  will  average  eight  hours 
during  the  day  and  ten  hours  at  night,  beginning  with  Sept.  1,  1921. 

The  student  is  allowed  one  afternoon  weekly  and  half  of  Sunday. 

This  time  however  is  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  work, 
when  in  operating  room  or  obstetrical  service  the  student's  time  may 
be  irregular. 

VACATIONS 

Vacations  are  given  between  the  first  of  May  and  the  last  of 
September  and  occasionally  at  Christmas  time. 

A  period  of  two  weeks  is  allowed  each  year. 

Absences  other  than  this  are  not  allowed,  except  for  extreme 
causes.  When  ill  students  are  cared  for  gratuitously,  but  time  lost 
from  this  or  any  other  cause  beyond  stipulated  limits  must  be  made  up. 

Nurses  are  not  expected  to  return  home  to  nurse  sick  relatives 
or  friends  during  their  period  of  training. 

TUITION   AND   EXPENSES 

No  charges  are  made  for  tuition,  the  students  receive  text-books, 
board,  room  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  laundry  from  date  of  entrance. 

During  the  probationary  term  the  students  provide  their  own 
uniform.  When  accepted  into  the  school  the  students  are  required 
to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  school  provided  by  the  hospital  without 
charge  for  material   or  making. 
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EXAMINATIONS 

The  examinations  are  held  at  irregular  periods.  Those  in  special 
subjects  are  conducted  by  the  instructors  at  the  close  of  each  course. 
They  are  both  oral  and  written  and  include  practical  tests.  The 
standing  of  the  student  is  based  not  only  upon  the  result  of  these 
examinations  but  upon  her  personal  conduct  and  character. 

GRADUATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

After  completing  the  three  year  course  and  having  passed  the 
final  examinations,  the  student  receives  the  diploma  and  medal  of 
the  school.  She  is  then  eligible  for  registration  in  Wisconsin  and  in 
other  states  where  reciprocity  laws  are  in  effect. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  BOARD  NURSE  EXAMINERS 

Twice  each  year,  in  June  at  Milwaukee,  and  in  January  at  Mad- 
ison, the  State  Nurse  Examiners  conduct  examinations  for  Regis- 
tration. 

REGISTRY 

The  hospital  conducts  a  registry  for  its  graduates.  Through  this 
registry  many  of  the  graduates  are  kept  employed  doing  private  duty. 
Other  good  positions  are  secured  for  the  graduates  through  the  school. 

ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

All  graduates  in  good  standing  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
Marquette  University  Alumnae  Association. 

SOCIAL  LIFE 

The  Training  School  has  the  distinction  of  having  a  well  organ- 
ized Glee  Club  among  its  members.  This  organization  is  intended  to 
afford  healthful  relaxation  for  the  students  and  to  have  a  refining 
elevating  influence  upon  the  school.  It  also  enables  the  students 
who  are  interested  in  music  to  continue  their  talent  in  this  art  under 
the  directorship  of  a  competent  instructor. 

During  the  year  a  limited  number  of  social  affairs  are  given  by 
the  student  nurses.  Nurses  take  an  active  interest  in  University 
student  affairs.  They  take  a  great  interest  in  the  athletic  teams  that 
represent  the  University;  contribute  to  the  various  student  publica- 
tions; and  take  a  lively  interest  in  student  activities  in  general. 

ADVANTAGES   OVER   OTHER  PROFESSIONS 

There  is  no  other  profession  open  to  women  offering  more  op- 
portunities for  public  and  personal  services  than  that  of  the  trained 
nurse.  She  is  sure  of  occupation  the  moment  she  graduates.  She 
can  practice  her  profession  almost  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
least  expensive  of  courses.  No  profession  of  the  present  day  offers 
larger  returns  to  the  educated  woman.  It  is  the  best  possible  prep- 
aration for  the  vocation  of  motherhood. 
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Abbreviations  used:  Arts  and  Science  (A.  &  S.);  Dentistry 
(Dent.);  Economics  (Econ.);  Engineering  (Eng.);  Journalism  (Jour.); 
Medicine  (Med.);  Nurses'  Training  School  (N.  T.  S.);  Special  (Sp.); 
Sister  (Sr.);  Night  Students  (Nt.);  Extension  (E). 

The  Roman  numeral  indicates  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth  or 
fifth  year  in  the  Student's  course. 

Abbott,    T.    R Dent.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Adams,   Leon   P Med.   Ill St.    Cloud,   Minn. 

Adams,     Julius     Med.   V St.    Cloud,   Minn. 

Adamkiewicz,    Bernard    Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Adamkiewicz,   Joseph  J,    Med.    V Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Adelgunda    Bury,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Af foiter,    George    H Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Agnes   Hoffman,   Sr.   M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Agneta   Arendt,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Ahlmann,    George    Law   Nt.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ahmann,    A.    J Dent.     Ill Remsen,    la. 

Ahnert,  Paul   Law   Nt.   I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Alaeoque,    McShane,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Aibino,    John   M Med.    II Racine,    Wis. 

Albrecht,    A.     W Dent.    I Kewaunee,    Wis. 

Albrecht,    Edward   J Econ    I Anamore,    N.    Dak. 

Albrecht,    Louis    Albert     Econ.   Ill Anamore,    N.    Dak. 

Alby,   Lorry    Journ.    II Burlington,    Wis. 

Alcorn,     William      lourn.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Allstadt,    Ralph    J A.    &    S.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Alpine,    Russell    L Eng.   I Wisconsin   Rapids,   Wis. 

Altstaetter,    Harold    E Eng.    I Thiensville,    Wis. 

Ambrose  Fenelon,   Sr.  M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Amelotti,     Emil      Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Amthor,    W.    S Dent.  Ill Waupun,  Wis. 

Andreson,    Herman    F Econ.    I Lake    Geneva,    Wis. 

Anderson,  Chris  L Econ.   I Racine,  Wis. 

Anselma    Degenfelder,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Antonofsky,     W Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Antonilla,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Antonius    Af?nes,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Appel,    William     Econ    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Archer,    William    E Med.     I West     Union,     la. 

Arenz,   Clyde    Econ    Nt West   Allis,    Wis. 

Armstrong,    Nano    E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Armstrong,    Joshua    H Med.    I St.    Paul,    Minn. 

Armstrong,    William     A.  &  S.  Pre-Med.   II Oconto,  Wis. 

Arneson,    Shirley    J Law     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Arneson,    Stanley    E A..  &  S.  Pre-Med.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Arneson,   W.   G Dent  II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Arnold,     Fred     P A.   &   S.    Ill Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Arper,    Gordon    F Econ.    Ill St.    Paul,    Minn. 

Asmuth,    Harry    E Law    Nt.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Aston,    Ernest    G Med.    II Dubuque,    la. 

.    .John    F Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

tine,    Anton    Law    I Whitelaw,    Wis. 

.  George  J Law  III Thiensville,  Wis. 

Babcock,   J.    A Dent.    II Cavalier,    N.  Dak. 

Hal-I.it/.,     If.     I Dent.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

B&ch man,    Charles    H Med.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Baehr,    Irwin    If [,:iw    III Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hid       il Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

BaUeVi    John     E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bailey,    John    I- Econ.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Baker,     H.     R Delft.    II Odanah,  Wis. 

Baker,    Royal   .1 Eng.     I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

rhonu       I Law    Nt.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

■    I  ne    E Journ.     I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Batlentine,    Paul   G Law  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ballet,   John    Econ.    II Wat.-rtown,  Wis. 
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Balscamper,  V.  W Dent.  II Mt.  Hope,  Wis. 

Bancroft,   J.    B Dent.   I Lodi,   Wis. 

Bandlow,    Louis    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Baranowski,  Sylvester  W Ung.    Ill Oshkosh,    Wis. 

Barbean,  Raymond  J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Barber,   Joseph   W Eng.    Sp Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Barly,    Joseph    A Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Barnett,    William    A. A.   &  S.  Pre-Med.   II Hartford,   Wis. 

Barrett,    Lawrence   A Eng.    II Thorp,    Wis. 

Barron,    James    C Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Barth,    Lee    D Dent.   IV Beaver  Dam,   Wis. 

Barthlot,    Leo    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bartholomew    Frederick,    Sr.    M E St.     Francis,     Wis. 

Bartle,    C.    H Dent.    I Argyle,    Wis. 

Bartsch,   A.   R Dent.  II Mayville,  Wis. 

Barry,    James    T Econ.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Barzen,  Bernard  R Econ.   II Thief   River   Falls,   Minn. 

Barzen,   Ray  M Econ.    Ill Thief    River    Falls,    Minn. 

Basso,    Arthur    J Eng.    I Ironwood,    Mich. 

Bast,   Arthur  P Scon.   II Appleton,   Wis. 

Bauer,     Agatha     M.  T.  S.  II Riverside,  la. 

Bauer,  Harry  F Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Baumbach,    George   E Eng.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Baumgartner,    G Dent.   IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Baus,    E.    P Dent.    Ill St.    Cloud,    Minn. 

Baxter,    Oren    R A    &   S.    Pre-Med.    I Beaver   Dam,    Wis. 

Bayerlein,  Roland  W Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Beatrice  Donovan,  Sr.  M E Racine,   Wis. 

Beck,    Seigf red    E Eng.  I Wabeno,  Wis. 

Beck,    V.    V Dent.    II Madison,    Wis. 

Becker,   E.   A Dent.     I West     Bend,     Wis. 

Becker,  Marion  A Scon.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Beckman,    Bernhard    C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bede    Schardt,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Behling,    Ries    Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bell,    Gordon    J Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Beller,    Joseph    S Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bellerue,    Tom    B A.    &   S.    Pre-Med.    Sp La    Crosse,    Wis. 

Bender,   Carl   E Scon.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bendixen,    Chester    L A  &  S.   Pre-Med.   I Wautoma,  Wis. 

Bennett,    Joseph    A Law     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Bentert,   Joseph   R Sng.    Ill Cedarburg,    Wis. 

Benton,    John    K Law   IV Richland   Center,   Wis. 

Bentz,  L.  J Dent.  I New  London,  Wis. 

Bentzin,   Alfred   E Econ.   I Watertown,  Wis. 

Benyas,  David   Eng.    I Appleton,    Wis. 

Bercey,    James    E Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Berge,    A.    H Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  WK 

Berger,    Gilbert   A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Berger,     Matthew    A Econ.    Nt Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Bergin,    Francis   J Eng.    Ill Fond    du    Lac,    Wis. 

Bergen,    Paul   D A.    &    S.    Pre-Med.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bergin,    William    T Eng.   Ill Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Berghammer,    Edward   P Eng.     Ill Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Bernardus    O'Brien,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bernd,   F.   L Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bernhard,  Edward  F Eng.     I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bernhardt,  H.  E Dent.    IV Cassville,    Wis. 

Bernicke,   Kurth  E Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bernice    Boos,    Sr.    M E St.    Francis,    Wis. 

Bernstein,     Alexander     Law  Nt.   II Rhinelander,   Wis. 

Berry,   Francis   G Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Berry,    James    W A    &    S.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Berry,    Ralph    L Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Best,   Herbert   J Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Betner.    F.    Z Dent.    II Turkey    River,    la. 

Bettag,    Joseph    L Med.    II Mi'waukee,    Wis. 

Bettencourt,   J.   F Dent.    I Kapaa   Kanai,   Hawaii 

Bettiga,    Don    A Eng.    I Vulcan,    Mich. 

Biagi,    Joseph    M Eng.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bicha,    F.    C Dent.   II La   Crosse,   Wis. 

Bichler,   Edwin  P ^ed.    I Belgium,    Wis. 

Bickel,     M Dent.    IV Reeseville,    Wis. 

Bickel,    M.    O Dent.    II Beloit,   Wis. 

Biegler,  Fred  W Econ,  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Biersack,    W.    A Dent.    II Beaver    Dam,    Wis. 

Bigott,    Arthur   J Econ.  Nt .• .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bilek,    Matt    F Law    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Biller,    James   H Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Biller,    Charles    F Econ.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Biller,   Jacob   C Dent.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Biller,    Saul    E Med.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bing,   C.   E Dent.   I Racine,   Wis. 

Binning,    R.    E Dent.   II Unity,   Wis. 

Bird,    Fredrique   E Econ.    I Horicon,    Wis. 

Bischof f ,    Norbert    M Eng.    I Hales    Corners,   Wis. 

Bitter,    Reuben    H Med.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bittner,  John  A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bitz,  Herbert  F Law    II Jackson,    Wis. 

Blackwood,    J Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Blair,    John   F Med.    II Ripon,    Wis. 

Blake,   L.    F Dent.    I Milroy,    Minn. 

Blaney,    James    P Econ.   I Green   Bay,   Wis. 

Blaney,    James    Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bleck,  Henry  B Eng.    V Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Blix,  Ovid  B Law    Nt.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

B'ock,    Esther    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Blommer,   John  J Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

B'oomer,    Jane    Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Blommer,    Frank    J \.    &   S.    Pre-Med.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bloom,    Charles     Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bloom,     J.     Carl     A.  &  S.  I New  Orleans,  La. 

Blum,  A.  E Dent.    I Mattoon,    Wis. 

Bhimenthal,   L Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Boeck,   Maxe  L Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Boemer,    Paul    G \.   &   S.    IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bogenberger,  John  W Eng.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Bohm,    Arthur    C Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bohn,   William   E Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Boileau,  Ernest  R Journ.  Ill Minocqua,  Wis. 

Boileau,    Gerald    J Law    II Minocqua,    Wis. 

Boley,    Michael    H A..  &  S.   Pre-Med.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bolger,    Amy    M Journ.    I Escanaba,    Mich. 

Bolger,    James   V \.   &   S.   Pre-Med.   I Minocqua,   Wis. 

Boll,   James   E Dent.     II Antigo,    Wis. 

Bo^te,    Ruth    Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bongers,   J.   Alvin    Econ.   II Tomah,  Wis. 

Bongers,   Leslie   H Econ.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Bonic,    M.    W Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bonisz,    Frank    J Law   Nt.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bonn,  Melvin  F Eng.    I Lancaster,    Wis. 

Bonness,    Joseph    D Eng.     IV Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Boos,     Harold     Econ.    Ill Janesville,    Wis. 

Borchardt,   Melvin   A Med.     I New     London,    Wis. 

Borgnis,    Walter    F Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bornemann,    Paul    E Law    II Chippewa    Falls,    Wis. 

Boschert,    Ana    N.    T.    S.    Ill La   Crosse,    Wis. 

Botsch,   A.    P Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Botsford,     N.     A Econ.    Nt Racine,    Wis. 

Bott,  Earl  G ^con.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Book,   J.    A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bouchard,    Rudolph    J Eng.  II '. Suamico,  Wis. 

Bmvhousen,    G Dent.   I Fond  du   Lac,   Wis. 

Bowman,    Willard   A Law  I Winona,   Minn. 

Braatz,    A.    0 Dent.    I Racine,   Wis. 

Bradley,    Arthur    W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Brah,    Stanley    M Eng.     I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Brandt,     Olga      Econ.    Nt West    Allis,    Wis. 

Urassington,     E.     B Dent.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

ton,    L.    M Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Brauchle,     L.    C Dent.  II Columbus,  Wis. 

Braunworth,    I.    H Dent.   Ill Prentice,   Wis. 

Brazel,    Harry    Eng.    II Pochahontas,    la. 

Brcehler,    Karl    W Econ.    I Fennimore,    Wis. 

Brora,     I  rank     Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Brier,    Zeta     M.    'I'.    S.    II Kaukauna,    Wis. 

Brranat),    ESu  face    I  Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Brrak,    Alien    I, Journ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

I Eng.    II Park    Falls,   Wis. 

i:  lelmaier,   Ray   1/ Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 
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Brielmaier,    Gerald   A Law    Nt.    I St.    Francis,    Wis. 

Brodzeller,    L.    A Dent.    I Kewaskum,    Wis. 

Bronson,    W.    E Dent.   I Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 

Brooks,   Dan   L Law    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Brooks,    Leroy    Med.    V Delta,    Ala. 

Brooks,    Peter    A A.    &   S.   IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Brooks,    Thomas    R Econ.    II Watertown,    Wis. 

Brost,    Joseph    P A.  &  S.  I Medford,  Wis. 

Brown,    Caroline    C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Brown,    George    E Econ.  I Antigo,  Wis. 

Brown,    Margie    N.   T.   S.   Ill Lake   Beulah,   Wis. 

Brown,    Mary    L Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bruckwicki,    Ferdinand    A A.    &    S.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bruder,    E.    G Dent.    Ill Mayville,    Wis. 

Bruederle,    P.    E Dent.   II Fond  du  Lac,   Wis. 

Bruemmer,     Lloyd      Law    I Kewaunee,    Wis. 

Bruins,   Andrew    Dent.     II Manitowoc,     Wis. 

Bruett,    Muriel   T Journ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Brugger,    Karl   A Eng.    I East    Dubuque,    111. 

Brussock,  Walter  A Med.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Brzezenski,    Edmund    A Med.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Buechler,    P.    A Dent.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Buchner,   Howard   A Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Buckley,   Lester   E Econ.    I Ashland,    Wis. 

Budzien,    Archie    A Eng.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Buetemeister,    Marion    A Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bugenhagen,   Hugo   C Econ.   Ill Two   Rivers,    Wis. 

Bull,    F.    A Dent.   II La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Burbach,    Peter   H Eng.     II West    Allis,     Wis. 

Burghardt,    Carl    W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Burke,    Robert   E Law   I Plymouth,    Wis. 

Burke,   John   R Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Burkhardt,   Merrick   F .• Econ.    Nt Racine,    Wis. 

Burns,    Edward    L Law   I Milwaukee',    Wis! 

Burns,    Grace    M Journ.    I Chicago,    111. 

Bury,    Fred    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Busch,    Orrin    R Dent.     II Algoma,     Wis. 

Bush,   William   D Econ.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Butler,    Lawrence   H A.    &    S.    Pre-Med.    II Ishpeming,    Mich. 

Butscher,    Carl   T Law  II        Boyd,  Wis. 

Butler,  William  H Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Butzer,  John  A Med.  II Mankato,  Minn. 

Byrne,    Thomas    A A.   &  II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Byrnes,   Charles   T Journ.     I Gary,     Ind. 

Byrnes,  Maurice  Bernard    Med.  I Osage,   la. 

Cahill,    Edgar    Daniel    Eng.    I St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Cain,    Ruben    J Law    II Rhinelander,    Wis. 

Cain,    S.    L Dent.   Ill Evansville,   Wis. 

Cajski,   Stanley  J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Calkins,  Ernest  K Eng.    II Wayland,    Mich. 

Callahan,  Harry  T Med.   V New  Richmond,  Wis. 

Callaway,    Clarence    W Econ.  II Boscobel,  Wis. 

Callaway,    Haymen    D Eng.   I Boscobel,   Wis. 

Callon,    Joseph    A Eng.     I Monett,     Mo. 

Campbell,    L.    J Dent.   II Waukesha,   Wis. 

Campbell,   Thomas   J A.   &   S.    Pre-Med.    I De   Pere,    Wis. 

Canar,  R.  F Dent.    I Mondovi,    Wis. 

Cannon,    Baywerd .  .Law   I Neenah,   Wis. 

Cannon,   Harold   J Med.   V New  London,   Wis. 

Cardinal,    A.    J Dent.    II Niagara,    Wis. 

Carey,    Edward   M Nt.    Law   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Carey,   Ida  B Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Carey,    Leon    A Econ.    II Marion,    Wis. 

Carey,   Phil   E Eng.    V Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Carnachan,    James    E Law  Nt.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Carney,    E.    L Dent.  I Wabeno,  Wis. 

Carpenter,    Edmund    S Journ.    II Oswego,    Kans. 

Carpenter,    Lucille   M Journ.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Carpenter,    Richard   V A.    &    S.    I Oswego,    Kans. 

Carr,    Francis    W Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Carrington,   Daisy   L Law  Nt.   IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Carter,    E.    J Dent.    I Marinette,    Wis. 

Casanova,    J.    R Dent.    II Hudson,    Wis. 

Casey,    J.    T Dent.    II Abbottsford,    Wis. 
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Casey,   Francis  H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Casey,  John  H Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Casey,    John    A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Cavanaugh,    Gladys    M Law   I St.   Paul,   Minn. 

Cavanaugh,  M.   G Dent.    I Reedsville,    Wis. 

Chadek,   Cletus   G Law  II Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Cecily,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Champion,   Iden   C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Charlier,  Joseph  G Med.    IV Luxemburg,    Wis. 

Charlotte,   Jung   Sr.   M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Charness,    David     Law    III Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Cheif etz,    Eugene     A.  &  S.  Pre-Med.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cheif etz,     Sol     Eng.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Chelminiak,   Harry   E Law  Nt.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Chelminiak,   Harry   E Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Cherney,    Charles    A Econ.  II Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Cherney,    Irvin    A Econ.    Ill Edgar,    Wis. 

Chesney,    Emil   B Econ.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Chie,    Joseph     Eng.    I San   Francisco,    Calif. 

Chleitos,    James    Law   I Elroy,   Wis. 

Chmielewski,    Anthony   M A.    &    S.    Pre-Med.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Chris,    Benedict    J Econ.    I Abbotsford,    Wis. 

Chrysostom   Brown,    Sr.   M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ciszewski,    L.    F Dent.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Clarence    Coyle,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Clarissa   Sullivan,    Sr.   M E. .  , Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Clark,     Donald     J A.  &  S.  Pre-Med.  I ...  No.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Clark,    F.    J Dent.    Ill Manitowoc,    Wis. 

Clasen,   Earl  A A..    &    S.    Pre-Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Claudia,   Krzeminska,   Sr.   M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Cleary,   Eugene   M A.    &    S.    Pre-Med.    I Antigo,    Wis. 

Cleary,    Margaret     E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Clemence,    H.    W Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Clement,    Edgar    J Econ.   I Marinette,   Wis. 

Clute,   R.   H Dent.    II Greenwood,    Wis. 

Cobb,    Frank   W Law    Nt.    II Hales    Corners,    Wis. 

Coffey,    Patrick   W A.   &   S Kaukauna,   Wis. 

Cohan,   Margaret    N.   T.   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Cohen,     Lewis     Med.    IV Chicago,    111. 

Cohn,    A.    C Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Colberg,    A.    W Dent.   I Wakefield,    Mich. 

Coleman,   I.   L Dent.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Coleman,   Ruben   J A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Colignon,    James    C Med.    I Green    Bay,    Wis. 

Colleran,    J.    L Dent.    IV Browning,    Minn. 

Combs,    Inez     Journ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Conlon,   Robert    Law     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Connell,    Joseph    Wm Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Connell,    L.    F Dent.    II Menomonee    Falls,    Wis. 

Connors,   C.   P Dent.    I Negaunee,    Mich. 

Coppin,  Arthur  W Law    Nt.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Conrad,    Clara     Law    Nt.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Conrad,    Clarence     ?,con.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Conradsen,    Meyer    Collette     Law  Nt.   I Green   Bay,   Wis. 

Conway,  D.  J :7kon.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Conway,   Neal   P Eng.    II Wisconsin    Rapids,    Wis. 

Cook,  Arthur   Dent.   II Waupaca,   Wis. 

Cook,    Francis    E Med.   I Rockford,  111. 

Cook,    I.    L Dent.    II Gillett,    Wis. 

Cooke,    G.    E Dent.   I Norway,   Mich. 

( 'ooney,  John  J Econ.   Ill New   London,   Wis. 

Cooper,    Donald    L A.  &  S.   IV Toledo,   la. 

Cooper,  Dorothy   N.    T.    S.    II Kaukauna,    Wis. 

Coppersmith,     R.     J Dent.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Corbetl ,    B.    L Econ.    I Sault   Ste.    Marie,   Mich. 

(  orl,.tt,    Stuart    I Journ.     I Menominee,     Mich. 

Corcoran,   C.    G Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kilwin    I, Eng.     II Waterloo,     la. 

Corey,     W.     L Dent.     II St.     Croix     Falls,     Wis. 

Corniellier,    Wilfred   L Econ.    I Chippewa    Falls,    Wis. 

Cornelisen,    Prank    P Law  I Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Correy,    Kay    .J Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

■  .     I  bomM     F Eng.    II Madison,  S.  Dak. 

Costa,    A.    Fi Dent,.    I Vulcan,   Mich. 

'  0  telle,     L.     D Dent.    I Fond  du   Lac,   Wis. 
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Couch,  C.  C Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Coughlin,    William     Eng.  Ill Melrose,  la. 

Coveny,    Matthew    J Econ.    II Spring    Valley,    111. 

Coxe,   Bertha  L {Icon.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Coyle,    Vincent    Eng.    I Norfolk,    Neb. 

Craft,    Roland     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Cranston,   Lee   H Law    III Green    Bay,    Wis. 

Craven,    A.    W Dent.    I Two   Harbors,    Minn. 

Crawford,   R.  W Dent.     I Frederic,     Wis. 

Crawford,    Dell    0 Dent.   II Rochester,    Minn. 

Crawford,    Thomas   E Law    I Waumandee,    Wis. 

Croke,  Clarence  F Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Cronin,  Thomas  V Econ.    II Janesville,   Wis. 

Cronk,   Charles   F A.    &    S.    Pre-Med.    I Menomonee,    Wis. 

Crosby,   Neil   V Econ.    I Sisseton,    S.    Dak. 

Crottier,  Charles  J Med.    Ill Eveleth,    Minn. 

Crotty,   Russell  G Econ.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Crowe,  J.   E Dent.   II Antigo,   Wis. 

Crowley,    Edna    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Crowley    William    T Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Cruse,   Edith    N.  T.  S.  II Iola,  Wis. 

Cubela,    H.    H Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Cullen,  L.  L Dent.    IV Basco,    Wis. 

Culver,    Mark    W ;ikon.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Cummisford,    Ray   G Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Cunningham,   Constance   C Econ.    II Janesville,   Wis. 

Cunningham,   Robert   D Med.  IV Cadott,  Wis. 

Curley,  Edward  T Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Curtin,    Edwin   L Law  I Rochester,   Minn. 

Curtis,  D.  J Dent.     II Pardeeville,     Wis. 

Curtis,  William  E A.    &    S.    Pre-Med.    I Ottawa,    111. 

Curtiss,    F.   W Dent.  I Madison,  Wis. 

Cushman,    Robert    B A.    &    S.    I Racine,    Wis. 

Czechorski,   Roman   W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dahlke,   Harvey  M Econ.    II Westf ield,    Wis. 

Daily,    Anna   B Journ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dalton,    L.    A Dent.   I Antigo,   Wis. 

Daly,     Jerome     A.   &  S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Daly,    Lawrence    S A.    &    S.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Daly,    Norbert   M Econ.    I Wisconsin    Rapids,    Wis. 

Danielson,    Clarence   D Econ.    I Rhinelander,    Wis. 

Danneker,    Michael   A Eng.    V Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Daul,    Edward     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Daul,    Raymond    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Daum,    Arthur    J Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Daum,    George    H Law    Nt.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Davey,    John    C '. Law  III Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Davidica,   Keslin,   Sr.   M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Davis,   A.    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Davis,    George    G Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Davis,    Martin    G Eng.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Davis,   Pahl  G Econ.    II Oconto,    Wis. 

Davis,    Richard    R Law    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Davies,    G.    J Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dean  G.   D Dent.    IV Shakopee,    Minn. 

Dearth,   L.    W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

De    Both,    Margaret    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Decker,    Aloysius    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Degentesh,    Henry    E Eng.     Ill Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Degler,    Claude    W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

DeGuere,    Robert    M , Econ.    I Wisconsin   Rapids,   Wis. 

DeHaye,    Joseph    F Eng.     IV Wilmette,     111. 

Dehne,     Willard  0 Med.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Deller,    J.    Oswald    Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Delmore,   Ellis  W A.  &  S.  Pre-Med.  I Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

De   Long,    A.  &  S.  Pre-Med.   I Eau  Galle,  Wis. 

De    Long,    Fayett    0 Econ.  II Edgar,  Wis. 

De  Mars,  R.   N Dent.    I Washburn,    Wis. 

Dempsey,    Bernard    W Journ.    I ,  .  Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Denessen,  Dominic  C Econ.    I Green    Bay,    Wis. 

Denne,    W.    J Dent.    I Startford,    Wis. 

Derse,   Famian   R Med.  I Milwaukee,  Wis 

Des   Forges,   Major   G Law  III Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Des  Rosier,  George  A Eng.    I Chisholm,     Minn. 
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Devine,    George    J Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Devine,    Verna    Journ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Diamond,    Francis   J A.    &    S.    Pre-Med.    II Frederic,    Wis. 

Dietrich,    Arthur    C Econ.     Nt Cudahy,    Wis. 

Diederich,   Herbert  N Econ.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Diedrich,    J.    A Econ.    Nt Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Dieterich,    William    H Law    III Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dietz,    Clarence     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Dillett,   C.    Bernard Law   III Shawano,   Wis. 

Disch,    W.    T Dent.    I St.    Croix    Falls,    Wis. 

Dishmaker,   G.   M.    . Dent.   I Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Doedens,   Berend   Jr Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Doelger,    Louise    G Journ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dogot,  A.  J Dent.   II Kaukauna,  Wis. 

Dolan,    John    J Econ.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Domsky,   D Dent.   I Racine,   Wis. 

Donahue,    E.    W Dent.   I Park   Falls,   Wis. 

Donahue,    Fay    J Econ.     Ill Kilbourn,    Wis. 

Donahue,   Jerry   F Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Donaldson,    Nellie    K Law.  Ill Racine,  Wis. 

Donohue,    Leo    P Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Donovan,    Mary    N.  T.  S.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Don  Levy,   Edith  C Journ.    II Oconto,    Wis. 

Donovan,  James  L Econ.    II Oswego,    N.    Y. 

Dooley,    John    V Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dooley,    Joseph    A Law    II Lawler,     la. 

Doran,   C.  W Dent.    I Rockford,    111. 

Doran,   Thomas   A Econ.    I Rockford,   111. 

Dorsers,    Peter    H Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Douglas,    George    F Econ.   I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dowling,  D.  J Dent.   IV Everett,   Wash. 

Dowling,  J.  H Dent.    Ill St.    Paul,    Minn. 

Dowling,    Mary     E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Downey,   Mary   E Law    Nt.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Downs,    Grace     ' Journ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Doyle,   B.    F Dent.    I La    Crosse,    Wis. 

Doyle,     Claude     Law    IV Gratiot,    Wis. 

Doyle,  H.  W Dent.    II N.    McGregor,    la. 

Doyle,  James  A A.    &    S.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Doyle,    Leo    M Journ.    II St.    Marys,    Kans. 

Doyle,   Vincent  F Econ.    I Chicago.    111. 

Doyle,    William     Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Dresen,    O.    M Dent.    I Sauk    City,    Wis. 

Dresser,   H.   B Dent.    Ill Phlox,   Wis. 

Dretzka,  Albert  W Econ.    Nt Cudahy,   Wis. 

Dretzka,    S.    H Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Drew,  James  F Econ.     I Waukon,    Ta. 

Dries,  Joseph  O Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Driessel,   Dorothy, N.   T.   S.    Ill Kewaskum,   Wis. 

Drill,   J.   N Dent.     I Princeton,     Wis. 

Driscoll,  R.  J Dent.     I Hubbell,     Mich. 

Drosen,   Edward    Dent.   Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Drunasky,    Harold   L A.   &  S.   Pre-Med.   I Sun   Prairie,   Wis. 

Dubin,  A.  A Dent.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dubin,    William    N Med.    I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

DuBois,  George  C Econ.    Ill Minocqua,    Wis. 

DuCloe,  Chester  H Journ.    I Duluth,    Minn. 

Ducklow,   G.    N Dent.  II Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Dudenhoefer,  Joseph   Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Duero,    Joseph    M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Duford,    Wilfred    .1 A.    &    S.    I Niagara,    Wis. 

DuFrenne,    LeRoy    W Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dugan,   John   C A.  &  S.  Pre-Med.   II La  Crosse,  Wis. 

DuKan,    I,awrence    F Med.    II Mondovi,   Wis. 

Dullea,    Edward    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Dumke,    0.    A Dent.   IV Medford,   Wis. 

Dundon,  George  A Journ.     Ill Ishpeming,    Mich. 

Dundon,    Tliomus   S Eng.    II Ishpeming,    Mich. 

Dur.n,    Catherine     Boon.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dunn.    Joseph    A Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dunn,    Michael    J Law    III Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Severe    .1 P]con.    I Niagara,    Wis. 

Dutton,    Jamei    C T^aw    IV Elroy,    Wis. 

Du    ;il.     I  rieda Econ.  Nt Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Mildred       Econ.    Nt Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Dwyer.    ThomM   ('- Law     IV Green     Bay,    Wis. 
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Earle,  W.  W Dent.    I ". Tomah,    Wis. 

Eckelmann,  Leon  J Eng.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Eckert,    Joseph    F Law    Nt.    I Athens,    Wis. 

Ecks,    Alfred   W Law  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Eckstein,    Frank    P.     .  .  , A.    &    S.    Pre-Med.    I Boscobel,    Wis. 

Ederer,    B.    F Dent.     II Morton,     Minn. 

Edwards,  A.   C Dent.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Edwards,  Joseph  G A.    &    S.    Pre-Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ertl,  Joseph  A Law     Nt.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Eggert,    Florence   H Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ehlenbach,    Arthur   S ;  . .  .  A.  &  S.  Pre-Med.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ehrentrude   Schichtl,   Sr.  M E Milwaukee,    Wist 

Ehrhardt,    Louise    G Law   Nt.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Ehrle,     Clarence     Law  III Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Eileen  McQuillan,  Sr.  M E Racine,  Wis. 

Einem,   Eugene  H Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Eirard,    Francis   J Law  II Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Elliott,    Harold   W Journ.    I Sidell,    111. 

Ellmauer,    Peter     Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ellwanger,   Melvin   H Eng.   I Wauwatosa,   Wis. 

Elsen,   Franklin   C Eng.  Ill Merrill,  Wis. 

Eisner,    Robert    R Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Emerentiana  Kaf erly,  Sr.  M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ender,   L.  W.    .  „ Dent.   Ill Nelson,   Wis. 

Engelhard,    Aloys    A Econ.   I Sheboygan,   Wis. 

Englander,    J.    A Dent.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Engle,    Adolph   C Med.  II Racine,  Wis. 

Englebert,    Leroy    D Econ.  I Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Ennis,    Alice    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Enright,    Arthur    W Law    I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Erickson,    Archie Econ.    Nt West    Allis,    Wis. 

Erickson,   Alvin   J '. Econ.    I Cashton,    Wis. 

Erling,   A.   E Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ertmer,   Joseph   E Econ.    I Stockton,    111. 

Esser,   Oscar   J A.  &  S.  Pre-Med.  I New  Ulm,  Minn. 

Ethel  Bradley,   Sr.  M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Etscchoid,    Erwin    E Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Etzins,  Arthur  L Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Eugenia  Heppe,    Sr.   M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Eugenia,   Walsh,   Sr.   M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Evans,    Earl    Eng.    I Des    Moines,    la. 

Evans,  E.  P Med.   Sp Milwaukee*  Wis. 

Evenson,    Harold    O Eng.   II Minocqua,   Wis. 

Everts,   Hiram   G Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fagan,     D.     P Dent.  I Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 

Falk,  Hazel    Dent.    Ill Burlington,    Wis. 

Falkner,  R.  H Dent.     II Marshfield,     Wis. 

Falrey,  William  H Law    Nt.    I Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Farrell,   Charles  O Med.  I Edgecomb,   Wash. 

Farrell,   R.    M Dent.    Ill Butte,    Mont. 

Farwell,  Frank  F Econ.     Ill Chicago,     111. 

Fawcett,    Charles    E Law    Nt.    I Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Feine,    Marie     Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Feinberg,     Mar jorie      Journ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Fetherston,    J.    P Med.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Fetherston,    William    A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Felden,     Louis     Econ.    Ill St.    Francis,    Wis. 

Feldstein,   B Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Felicitas,    Sr.   M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Felling,    A.    L Dent.    II Wausau,    Wis. 

Fenner,    Bernard    A Journ.    I Omaha,    Neb. 

Ferdinand   Habach,    Sr.   M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Feuerstein,   Theodore  L Econ.    II Appleton,    Wis. 

Fezer,   Harold   I Law  Nt.  Ill ^. Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Fidelis,  Hogan  Sr.  M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Fidler,    E.    F Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Filut,    Larry    C Law   Nt.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Finger,    Elmer    L Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Fink,   Emil   A Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Finn,    Stephen    B Eng.    I Rochester,    Minn. 

Firer,    John    C Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fischer,  Frank  C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Fisher,  C.  A Dent.    II '. Duluth,    Minn. 

Fisher,  Roy  L Med.    IV Wauwatosa,    Wis. 
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Fitzgerald,    Gilbert   F Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Fitzgerald,  G.  Gilbert   Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Fitzgerald,    Leone    C Journ.  I Ironwood,  Mich. 

Fitzgerald,    L.    F Dent.   II Antigo,    Wis. 

Fitzgerald,   W.    C Dent.   I Fond  du  Lac,   Wis. 

Fitzpatrick,    James    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis 

Fitzpatrick,   Edwin    Law   III Tomah,    Wis. 

Fjelstad,  G.   G Dent.    II Madison,    Wis. 

Flaherty,    Gervase    S A     &   S.   II Hilbert,   Wis. 

Flaherty,   Maurice  E Eng.   I .  .  . Mauston,   Wis. 

Flanagan,    A.    E Law    IV Lannon,    Wis. 

Flandrena,   James   E Law    IV Hurley,    Wis. 

riaten,    M.    C Dent.    II Edinburg,    N.    Dak. 

Fleming,    John    C A.    &    S.    Sp Shullsburg,    Wis. 

Fleming,  Harold  J Eng.    Ill West    Allis,    Wis. 

Fleming,   Lawrence   F Eng.     II Salem,     Wis. 

Flock,   Bernard  J Eng.    I Mankato,    Minn. 

Florentius  Quigley,  Sr.  M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Flower,   Margaret   M Journ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Flynn,   Clarence  A Econ.    I Highwood,    Mont. 

Flynn,  Edward  L Law    I Southington,    Conn. 

Foley,    John    B Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Fons,    Alex    D Eng.    II Whitef ish    Bay,   Wis. 

Forsthoefel,    Gregg    F Eng.    I Maria    Stein,    O. 

Forte,  Victor  C Eng.  I Ironwood,  Mich. 

Fosmo,  F.  W Dent.  II Martell,  Wis. 

Fox,   James    , Eng.  IV Griggsville,   111. 

Fox,   Max   J Med.  Ill Plymouth,  Wis. 

Frank,    Joseph    W Eng.    II Laurium,    Mich. 

Frank,  Louis  C Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Franke,    R.    P Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Franklin,    J.    B Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Franklin,    N Dent.   Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Franks,  Loretta    N.    T.    S.   I Oconto,    Wis. 

Fransco,   Peter   P A.  &  S.  Pre-Med.  I Ivanhoe,  Wis. 

Franta,     G.     F Dent.    IV Montgomery,    Minn. 

Franz,    Harvey     Econ.   Nt No.   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Frawley,    Donald   D Med.     I Appleton,     Wis. 

Frazier,   George  H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis 

Frederickson,    A.    C Dent.    II Racine,   Wis. 

Frederica  Wiese,   Sr.   M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Frederick,   A.    E Eng.    IV Fairchild,    Wis. 

Frederick,   Roland  H Med.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Frederickson,    Roy    J Econ.    I La    Crosse,    Wis. 

Freeman,    George    B Law    I Franklin,    Minn. 

Freeze,    Chester   A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Freiberg,  Albert  J Eng.    I River   Forest,    111. 

Freiburger,  Frank  A A.    &   S.    Pre-Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Frentzel,   Herman   C Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Freudenberg,    Karl    W Eng.    I Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

F  round,    Clement   J Eng.    IV Wisconsin    Rapids,    Wis. 

Frey,    John     Dent.    IV Wausau,    Wis. 

Friar,    John    H A..    &    S.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Friedel,    Helen    A Journ.    I Waterloo,    Wis. 

Friedman,    Abe     Econ.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Friedman,    H Dent.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Frisch,   John   A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

FrUch,    J.    G Dent.    Ill Madison,   Wis. 

hi,    F.   F Dent.    I Colby,    Wis. 

I  roede,   Herbert  E A.    &    S.     Pre-Med.     I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

I'rye,    Sheldon    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Fulgence    Frantz,    Sr.    M B Racine,   Wis. 

Fnrlong,    Thomas    F.    Jr \.    &    S.    Pro-Mod.    S|> Milwaukee,    Wis 

Fuss,    Joseph    L Econ.     I Madison,     Wis. 

Gideon    I * Law   Nt.    II Rochester,   N.   H. 

Erne  1     I Boon.     II Champion,    Mich. 

Arlington   11       En*.    II Quincy,    111 

Galatz,  .1 Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Galligan,  Robert  J Bcon,   I Neenah,   Wis. 

Gamble,   Arthur      Bcon.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

f;;.r.<lr.-y.    Alfrod   r Law  IV Milwaukee,  Wift 

Gannon,  Gilbert    P  Law    IV Greenbush,    Wis. 

Gannon,   T    .1 Dent.    I Plymouth,    Wis. 

Ganzlin,     B ...Dent,    'V Sauk   City,   Wis. 
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Gapinski,    Roman    B A.    &    S.    Pre-Med.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Garberg,   P Dent.    I Hettinger,    N.    Dak. 

Gardien,   George  T Law    Nt.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gardenier,    F.    W Dent.     I Markesan,     Wis. 

Gardetto,    Dominic    J Med.     V Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Garry,  H Dent.    I Manawa,    Wis. 

Garrity,    J.    C Dent.   II Antigo,   Wis. 

Gates,    Edwin    L Eng.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gauckler,    A.    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gawronski,    Anthony   P Law  I Lyndon,   Wis. 

Gazett,    Alfred    H Econ.    I Rice,    Minn. 

Geary,    V.    M Dent.    IV Ironwood,    Mich. 

Gebhard,   Eugene  H Econ.    Ill West    Allis,    Wis. 

Gebhard,  Jerome  P Eng.    Ill West   Allis,   Wis. 

Gebhardt,    Wilmer    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Geenen,  William  J Law     I Kaukauna,     Wis. 

Gehl,    Richard    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Geraghty,  Jack  P Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gerardine   Jakubek,    Sr.   M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gerardo   Gelderman,   Sr.   M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gerber,    H.    A Dent.     IV Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Gerlach,    Alvin    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gerrits,    Edward    J Eng.   I Little   Chute,   Wis. 

Gerth,    Frederick   F Econ.   I Watertown,  Wis. 

Gertrude   Salm,    Sr.   M E St.    Francis,    Wis. 

Getchell,    Mrs.    L Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gibout,    Harris   J Econ.    Ill Menominee,   Mich. 

Gibbons,    John  "J Eng.   IV Hanover,   111. 

Gieschen,    Adolph    F Eng.     Ill Wauwatosa,     Wis. 

Gieschen,    Hans    C Eng.    I Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Gieseler,    A.    W Dent.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Gilbert,   A.   C Dent.    I Kewaskum,    Wis. 

Gillan,  P.  H Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gilling,  L Dent.    IV Green    Bay,    Wis. 

Gingrass,   R.   P Dent.   II Marquette,    Mich. 

Glanz,    Arthur    A Law    Nt.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Glass,   Benjamin   C Law    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gleason,  May  F Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gleason,    R.    J Dent.     I Wrightstown,     Wis. 

Glicklich,    I Dent.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Glisentia,  Komos,  Sr.  M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Glocke,   Carl  M Econ.   II Laurium,    Mich. 

Glowacki,  Casimir    Journ.     I Mt.     Pleasant,     Pa. 

Gmeiner,   Alfred   Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Godsell,    Elmer    J Law    III Hales    Corners,    Wis. 

Godsell,    James    N Law  IV Hales   Corners,   Wis. 

Goetz,    Frederick    H Law   I Mukwonago,   Wis. 

Goggins,  K.  P Dent.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Goldberg,    Charles   R Econ.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Goldberg,    Harry    Law   Nt.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Golden,    Francis    J Law  III Manawa,  Wis. 

Goldstein,   M.   H Dent.    II Wausau,    Wis. 

Goll,    Josephine     Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gollusch,  Clarence Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gonner,    Ann    M Journ.  II '. Dubuque,  la. 

Goodland,     Carol     N.    T.    S.    I Oshkosh,    Wis. 

Goodman,   Alvin  J Eng.     IV Rhodes,     la. 

Goodman,  Gerald  A Econ.    I Mukwonago,    Wis. 

Goodsitt,    Lawrence   M Law    Nt.     IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Goodsitt,    Thomas    H Law    Nt.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Goosman,    Harvey    J Econ.    I Oshkosh,    Wis. 

Goodsitt,    Alfred    H Med.    V Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gore,    Robert   Tracy    Eng.    I Murray,    la. 

Govin,    James    W Eng.    I Menomonie,    Wis. 

Gowen,    C.    R Dent.    II Wausau,    Wis. 

Grabowski,    Andrew    J A.    &    S.    Pre-Med.    I Winona,    Minn. 

Gracyana    Dabrowska,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Grady,    Cyril   J Econ.    I Oregon,    Wis. 

Graeszel,    Arthur    H Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Graf,    Lester    R Scon.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gramling,    Gregory    A A.     &    S.     Ill Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Gramling,     Madeline      N.    T.    S.    I Dousman,    Wis. 

Granof,     J Dent.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Grant,     Lee    0 Med.     I Oconto,     Wis. 

Grassl,  Carl    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 
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Greenberg,  Louis    Law    Nt.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gregory  Allgeier,   Sr.   M E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gregory  McGovern,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gregorski,    Frank   E Law     III Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Greve,    H.     C Dent.    II Edgar,  Wis. 

Grewer,    P.   H Dent.    Ill Glenn    Ullin,    N.  Dak. 

Griffith,  Joseph  C Med.     Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Griffiths,    Ellen    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Griffiths,   Minna   S Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Grimes,    John   W Eng.    Ill Neenah,  Wis. 

Grobben,    Margaret     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Grode,  Raymond  J Law    III Nekoosa,  Wis. 

Grogan,  Lawrence  W Eng.     Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Grootenhuis,  Theodore  C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Grosjean,    Harry    W Eng.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Grossenbach,   Paul  W Law    Nt.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Grossman,    D.    K Dent.    I Omro,  Wis. 

Grover,    Frederic    L Med.    II Hamilton,    O. 

Grubb,  J.   E Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gruber,    Frances    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Guenther,     E.     O Dent.    I Chilton,  Wis. 

Gruetzmacher,    Natalie     Econ.    Nt Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Gruhle,   Arthur   H Law  Nt.   I Kiel,  Wis. 

Grupe,  Fred  J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Guerin,    Leon    H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gulbrandsen,    Martin    Law   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gulden,    John    L Eng.    I Austin,    Minn. 

Guth,    A.    R Dent.    I Pelican    Lake,  Wis. 

Habeck,    Charles    W Econ.    I Wausau,    Wis. 

Habeck,    Edgar   A Med.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Haberland,  W.   P Dent.    II Verona,    Wis. 

Habermann,   Frederick  A.   Jr.,    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Haberman,    P.    T Dent.    Ill Lodi,    Wis. 

Hack,    Joseph    J Eng.    I Rhinelander,    Wis. 

Hack,    William    J Econ.  I Rhinelander,  Wis. 

Hackbarth,  W.   C Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hacker,   Joseph   E Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Haertel,    Carl    F Eng.     II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Hagbert,    G.    C Dent.    II Brainer,    Minn. 

Haggerty,    R.    W Dent.    II . Rochester,    Minn. 

Haight,    Hugh     Law  I .  .  . Medf ord,  Wis. 

Haines,    Russell    D Law     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Hallett,    Harold   B Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hallgren,     Carl     Econ.    I Menominee,    Mich. 

Hallin,    A.    B Dent.    I Richland    Center,    Wis. 

Hamacher,    Karl    F Eng.     II Waterloo,     la. 

Hamm,    G.    C Dent.    I Escanaba,    Mich. 

Hammer,   P.    L Dent.     I Rhinelander,    Wis. 

Hammerburg,    K Dent.    II Carnery,    Mich. 

Hampe,    Albert    E Econ.   I .  Theilman,   Minn. 

Hand,   F.   H Dent.   IV Plymouth,  Wis. 

Handl,    Albert   G Econ.    II Manitowoc,    Wis. 

Hanke,  Walter  A Law   Nt.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hanney,    John   V Law     II Chicago,     111. 

Hanifan,    J.    C Dent.     II Emmetsburg,     la. 

Hannifin,    Leo   L Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Hannig,  Robert  H Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hansen,    Arthur     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hansen,    Clarence   R Law     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Hansen,     Gordon    J Law  III Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hanson,    A.    E Dent.    IV Racine,    Wis. 

Hanson,   D.   A Dent.    IV Lake   Crystal,   Minn. 

Hanson,    E.    C Dent.    I Westboro,    Wis. 

Hanson,    I.    H Dent.    II Chippewa    Falls,    Wis. 

Hantschel,   Arthur  J Journ.    II Appleton,    Wis. 

Harchon,   C.    H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hare,    I.   Joseph Eng.    Ill Tshpeming,    Mich. 

Haried,    Nellie    E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hark  in,    Jack    C Med.   I Marquette,  Mich. 

HarUy,   William    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Harper,    Charles    W Med.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Barrack,   Harriet   lourn.   II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Harridan,   Edward  A Journ.  I Arena,  Wis. 

Harrigan,   Roy  W A.    &   S.    Pre-Med.    II Saginaw,    Mich. 
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Harrington,    Patrick  J Law  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Harris,    A.    J Dent.    I Stambaugh,   Mich. 

Harris,  J.   S Dent.   II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hart,  G.  A Dent.  I Granton,  Wis. 

Hart,    Nathalie    M Journ.   I . Green   Bay,   Wis. 

Harthun,   C.   H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hartman,  Gilbert  L Eng.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hartman,    Martin   C Eng.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Hartz,    J.   L Dent.    II Merrill,   Wis. 

Hass,   Erwin   F Law   Hilbert,  Wis. 

Hattstaedt,   A.   L Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Haug,  John  F Med.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hauser  Walter  C Law  Nt Butte,  Mont. 

Hawke,   J.    C Dent.   I Butte,    Mont. 

Haydel,    Crystal    Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hayes,   Alban   E Econ.    Ill Green   Bay,   Wis. 

Hayes,   Cement  A Journ.  II Tacoma,  Wash. 

Hayes,   Clement  M Eng.   II Green   Bay,   Wis. 

Hayes,    Evangeline    Journ.    I Fond   du    Lac,    Wis. 

Hayes,   James  P Econ.  I Waterloo,  la. 

Hayes,  Thomas  J Econ.    I Eden,    Wis. 

Healey,   D.   F Dent.    II Antigo,   Wis. 

Healy,  Richard  L Econ Elroy,   Wis. 

He.arden,  Lester  C A.   &  S.   Pre-Med.   I Green   Bay,  Wis. 

Hebard,    William   J Eng.   I    Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Heck,   Margery   M.    .  ~. Law    III Racine,    Wis. 

Heck,   Waiter   F.    .  .  .V Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Heeren,   Roy   J Econ  I Monroe,  Wis. 

Heil,    Frank    P Law  I Mankato,   Minn. 

Heimann,    Edward    F Eng.  I Wausau,  Wis. 

Heinl,   George  J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Helf ert,    Joseph    E Journ.    II Hoisington,    Kans. 

Helm,   Fred  P Law    IV Racine,    Wis. 

Helms,  Guy  L Journ.    I Salisbury,    N.    C. 

Heltemes,    Clemens    J Econ Sauk  Rapids,   Minn. 

Henrica   Ruhl,    Sr.    M E St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Henze,    F.    F Dent.  I Plymouth,  Wis. 

Herman,    C.    M Dent.    Ill West   Bend,   Wis. 

Herrmann,   George   A;    A.  &  S.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Herron,    Richard   A Med.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Hersam,    Hubert  M Eng.    I Dixon,    111. 

Hess,    Amanda    N.   T.   S.  II Carroll,  Wis. 

Hesse,  Rosa'ia  M Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Hesse,  Rosalia  M Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Hickey,    Clement   H Dent.   IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hickey,   J.    Francis    Eng.   I Pochahontas,   la. 

Hickey,    Terence    N Law  Nt Rochester,   N.   Y. 

Hiemke,    H.    V Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Higgins,    Joseph    E Law   III Racine,    Wis. 

Hilbert,   Philip   L Econ Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hi'debrand,   Joseph  G Law    III Rhinelander,    Wis. 

Hilgert,   R.   M Dent.    I Altoona,   Wis. 

Hill,  Austin  S Eng.    I Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Hill,    J Dent.   I Soldiers   Grove,  Wis. 

Hiller,    Rena    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Himley,    Earl   O Econ.    I Soldiers    Grove,    Wis. 

Hints,  Frank  W Eng.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Hirschboeck,    Elizabeth    J Econ.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hirschboeck,  Herbert  C Law  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hirschel,    Elmer   O Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hirth,  Richard  B Eng.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Hobson,    A Dent.   Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hoehne,   V.   T T Dent.  II Superior,  Wis. 

Hof,    Gus   P Law  II Boscobel,  Wis. 

Hof man,    Vincent    J Eng.  I Marion,  Wis. 

Hoffman,    Arthne   E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Hoffman,   Norbert  W Eng.    II Cleveland,    Wis. 

Hoin,  J.   F Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hokonson,    Arvid    L Journ.   I Batavia,  111. 

Holford,   Glenn   L Eng.  II Topeka,  Kans. 

Holmes,   Walter   D Econ.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Holvey,    C Dent.   Ill Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Holverson,   H Dent.    Ill Stoughton,    Wis. 

Holzhauer,    Charles    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Holzhauer,   Joseph   H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 
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Hood,    R.    W Dent.   I North   Prairie,    Wis. 

Hopkins,    Gerald    L Econ    I Antigo,    Wis. 

Horn,   Delia  L Econ.    I Chippewa    Falls,    Wis. 

Hornbogen,   Karl   P Med.   I Marquette,   Mich. 

Hornig,    Herbert   E Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Horschak,  A.  J Dent.   I La   Crosse,    Wis. 

Hostetter.    H.    C Dent.   Ill Grafton,    N.    D. 

Houghton,    R.    H Dent.  II Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Houlehan,    A.    R Dent.    II Stevens    Point,    Wis. 

Houlahan,    Loretta    M Journ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

House,    L.    L Dent.     Ill Bloomer,    Wis. 

Housner,    Joseph    Law   I Oconto,   Wis. 

Houy,   Dan    H Eng.   I    Galena,    111. 

Howe,   Clarence   K Econ.    II Racine,    Wis. 

Hoye,  L.   G Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hoynacki,    L.    P Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Hrubesky,    John    C Econ.    I Menasha,    Wis. 

Huber,   W.    F Dent.    II Fountain   City,   Wis. 

Huberty,    Ray    C Econ.  II Plymouth,  Wis. 

Huenning,    Erwin    Econ.    Nt Hales    Corners,    Wis. 

Hug,    E.    S Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hughes,    C.    C Dent.    II Pardeeville,    Wis. 

Hughes,   R.   M Dent.   I Dodgeville,   Wis. 

Hughes,    R.    N Dent.    I Rio,    Wis. 

Huiras,    Frank    R Eng.    II Fredonia,    Wis. 

Hulbert,   R.   M Dent.   IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hunt,   George   B Eng.    Ill ^-. Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Hunt,    H.    W Dent.    I Greenwood,    Wis. 

Hurley,   W.    F Dent.   Ill Chilton,   Wis. 

Hurtgen,   Cecil  A Eng.  Ill Kenosha,  Wis. 

Huschmar,   Leola    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Husting,   Carl   L Econ.   II West  Bend,   Wis. 

Huth,    Edward    C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Huth,  Robert  C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hutschenreuter,   W.    E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Hyatt,    Harry    H Eng.  I Sparta,   Wis. 

Ignatia,  Wiesner,  Sr.   M E St.    Francis,    Wis. 

Ilgner,   Oscar   H Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Illig,  Raymond  D Econ.    I Horicon,    Wis. 

Irene  Boemef,   Sr.   M E St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Irene    Krolieha,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Indihar,    J.    E Dent.    II Gilbert,    Minn. 

Ingrassia,   Anthony   S A.    &    S.    Ill Rockford,    111. 

Innes,    C Dent.    I Oaxaca,    Mexico 

Itzin,   Anthony    Econ.    I Burlington,   Wis. 

Jacobi,   Josephine    A Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Jacobs,    A.     F Dent.    II Superior,    Wis. 

Jacobs,    G.    G Dent.     I Crystal     Falls,     Mich. 

Jacobs,    George    F Econ.    Ill ' Mukwonago,    Wis. 

Jacobson,   Edward   B Med.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Jacobson,    Hiram    E Eng.    I St.    Olaf,    la. 

Jacobson,    Robin    C Econ.    I Waterford,    Wis. 

Jacques,    Arthur   F.    Jr.,    Econ.     II Marquette,    Mich. 

A.     F E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

E.    A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Jahns,     Johanna     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Jakobs,    {Catherine    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Jambor,    M.    W Dent.     IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

James    Bracken,   Sr.    M E St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Jandrain,   Richard   R A.   &   S.    Pre-Mcd.II New    Franken,    Wis. 

I  ane  .    Guy    E Econ.     I Antigo,    Wis. 

Jar  en,    Beulah    N.  T.  S.   Ill Antigo,  Wis. 

Janzen,    Bernard    M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Ice,    Oliv.-r     Eicon,    Nt No.    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

e,    N.    3 Dent,   ill Waupaca,  Wis. 

Jaredes,    AKin     Law     Nt.     IV Milwaukee,     Wis. 

.la   ten,    Clarence    -I Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

lionwald    M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

I)    .1 Dent,   ii Waukesha,   Wis. 

Jenkins,    Harold    M.  Econ.  II Chippewa  Falls,  Wis, 

Jeannette  Schilling,      r    M E Milwaukee,    wis. 

■  I<  n  en,     I .      I  Dent.     I Mcintosh,    Minn. 

N.    S Dent.    IV Luck.    Wis. 
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Jensen,    R.    W Dent.    I Mcintosh,    Minn. 

Jenske,    Lucina    V Journ.    I Wisconsin    Rapids,   Wis. 

Jermain,   William   M Med.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Jewasinski,     Stanley     Law    Nt    II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Joan     Reinehr,     Sr.     M E St.     Francis,     Wis. 

Joan  of  Arc,   Shannon,   Sr.   M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Joannis,    W.    C Dent.   I Washburn,  Wis. 

John,  E.  W Dent.     Ill Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Johnson,   Joseph   U Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Johnson,    W.    L Dent.     IV West    Allis,    Wis. 

Johnson,    Adolph    C Law     III Manitowoc,     Wis. 

Johnson,    A.    E Dent.    II Tounsend,    Mont. 

Johnson,    Carlton    A Eng.    Ill Eau    Claire,    Wis. 

Johnson,    Ben   F Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Johnson,   Elvin  F Econ.   I Thief   River   Falls,   Minn. 

Johnson,   E.   W Dent.     II Hawley,     Minn. 

Johnson,  Goerge  C Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Johnson,   John   0 Eng.     I Grafton,     N.     Dak. 

Johnson,    William    D A.    &    S.    Pre-Med.    II Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Johnston,  H.   S A.     &     S.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Jolin,  R.   E Dent.     I Tigerton,     Wis. 

Jones,  E.  W Dent.    II Rhinelander,    Wis. 

Jones,    Ira    M Law  Nt.   II Cherryville,   Va. 

Jones,    Robert   H Eng.    I Hudson,    Wis. 

Jordan,   W.   A Dent.    I Chisholm,    Minn. 

Jorison,    D.    G Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Josephine    Riordan,    Sr.    M E Racine,   Wis. 

Josephson,    E.    B Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Juedes,    Alvin    Law    Nt.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Juliana  Bowen,  Sr.  M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Juliana   Schroeder,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

July,    A.    J A.    &    S.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Just,  A.  J Dent.    II Cooperstown,    Wis. 

Justin,   J.   P Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kachel,    Leslie    W Eng.    II Whitewater,   Wis. 

Kadow,    Grace    M Econ.    I Manitowoc,   Wis. 

Kadow,   Leonora   M Journ.     I Manitowoc,     Wis. 

Kahn,    W.    P Eng.    I Dorchester,    Wis. 

Kakatsch,    Lawrence     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kamrowski,   Stella    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kane.    Helena    C Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kane,    Ruth    M Journ.    II Ironwood,    Mich. 

Kansier,    Vic    H Eng.    II Reedsburg,    Wis. 

Kanter,    Gertrude     N.   T.   S.   Ill Mosinee,   Wis. 

Karpinski,    Edmund    A A.   &  S.   Pre-Med.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Karsten,    John    H Med.    II Horicon,    Wis. 

Kartak,    E Dent.    I St.    Paul,    Minn. 

Kasten,    Charles    E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kaudy,    Eugene    H Law    Nt.     II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kauffung,    Clarence    H Eng.     Ill Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Kayser,    L.    R Dent.    II Green    Bay,    Wis. 

Kearns,   Andrew  J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kearns,    John    C Econ.    II Townsend,    Mont. 

Kearns,     Walter     M Med.    V Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Keilty,     E.     J Dent.    I Spokane,    Wash. 

Kelbe,    Alvin    E Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kelbe,   Roland    Eng.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Keller,     Lloyd      Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kelley,     Dan      Econ.     I Woodman,    Wis. 

Kelley,    Frank    M Econ.    I Kilbourn,   Wis. 

Kelly,    J.    C Dent.    I La    Crosse,    Wis. 

Kelly,    W.    R Dent.    I Mason    City,    la. 

Kellogg.     Edward    C Econ.    II Oconomowoc,    Wis. 

Kelly,    Francis    M \.    &    S.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kelly,    J oseph    G Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kelly,    Martin    J Econ.    I Sault    Ste.    Marie,    Mich. 

Keltz,    Merrill    F Eng.    II Superior,    la. 

Kendergem,    John    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kennedy,    Earl    L Law    I Minocqua,    Wis. 

Kennedy,  John  A Law  II Rib  Lake,  Wis. 

Kenney,  Harold  J Law   Nt.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kenney,    R.    I Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kenney,  Lawrence  M Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kenning,    Robert    L Eng.    II Janesville,    Wis. 
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Kersten,    Charles    J Eng.    I Rochester,    Minn. 

Kerwin,    C.   A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Ketchpaw,   Ross   E Econ.  I Springfield,  Wis. 

Kienzle,   A.    G Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kilian,    Alvin    D Med.     Ill Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Kimball,    Harriet     Econ.    Nt Wauwatosa,   Wis. 

King,    Harry    Thomas    Med.    II Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Kings,    John    S Econ.    I Watertown,    Wis. 

Kinsman,    Fae     >f.     T.     S.     Ill Plymouth,     Wis. 

Kingston,   William  J Law   Nt.   II Co.   Cork,   Ireland 

Kinzie,   M.    J Dent.    Ill Avoca,    Wis. 

Kirsten,    William    C Med.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kirwan,  Roger  E Law    II Gratiot,    Wis. 

Kissinger,  Sioux  E Econ.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kitzke,    J.    E Law    Nt.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Klak,    George    E A.  &  S.  II Thorpe,  Wis. 

Klee,    C.    G Dent.   IV Rochester,    Minn. 

Kleeber,    H.    C Dent.  I Reedsburg,  Wis. 

Klein,    Clarence    E Eng.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Klein,   Theodore  W Med.    Ill Ft.    Atkinson,    Wis. 

Kleinheinz,    Carl    W Econ.  II Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

Kleis,  Raymond  H Law    Nt.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kleis,  Lillian    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kleinschmidt,   N.   W Dent.    Ill Oshkosh,    Wis. 

Klingbeil,    Herbert    L Law    III Westf ield,    Wis. 

Klippel,    Jacob   J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Klobuchar,    F.    J Dent.    II Calumet,    Mich. 

KloehOj,    S.    J -. .„ Dent.    I Forest    Junction,    Wis. 

Klotz,    Raymond   W Law   Nt.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Ktfumb,     Milton      Pre-Med.    I Fredonia,    Wis. 

Knaisel,    Stephen    A A.    &    S.    II Chicago,    111. 

Kneif  1,    Michael   R Econ.   I New   Castle,   Neb. 

Knuese,    William    J Law    Nt.    II Sioux    Falls,    S.    Dak. 

Knister,    R.    E Dent.   II Rhinelander,   Wis. 

Knoblauch,    A.    H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Knoll,    John    D Law    II Cuba    City,    Wis. 

Knopf,   John    Econ.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Knorr,    Rudolph    R Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Konop,    Edward    J Med.    II Kellnersville,    Wis. 

Kachel,  Donald  T Eng.    II Whitewater,    Wis. 

Koch,  Alvin   J Eng.     II Port    Washington,    Wis. 

Koch,   J.   W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Koch,    John    H Law  III Hartford,   Wis. 

Koch,  W.   H Dent.   IV Waterloo,   la. 

Koehn,    Herbert  J.  - Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Koenig,     Ben     Law   Nt.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Koenitzer,    Alexander    W Law   Nt.   II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Koep,  Albert  F Law  Nt.   II Saukville,  Wis. 

Koeppen,    Phyllis   W Journ.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kohl,   Lorraine    N.    T.   S.   I Marshf ield,   Wis. 

Kohl,   W.   M Dent.   Ill Mayville,   Wis. 

Kohlmetz,    Arthur   L Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kohlmetz,  Lilian  M Law   Nt.    Ill Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kohn,    Leo    Law    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kolf ,    Nell    Econ.     Nt Milwaukee.    Wis. 

Konwinski,   Henry  J Eng.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kopat/.ke,   Hugo    Law    III Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Koppp],    Nathan    Law   I    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Koppel,    S Dent.   Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Korb,    M.    A Dent.   Ill Boyd,  Wis. 

Koss,    J.    E Dent.   I    Algoma,   Wis. 

Koss,    John     E A    &    S Algoma,    Wis. 

Koeobud,    C Dent.   I Lankin,   N.   D. 

Kraus,   Andrew  W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

.    Dewey    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

.    Ella    Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

K.    .1 Dent.    IV New    London,    Wis. 

Krawr/.yk,    Ignatius    .1 Eng.    I Hammond.     Ind. 

Kxil,    Thorkild    Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

,     E.     A Dent.    I Merrill,    Wis. 

Kretchmar,     Louis     H Med.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kretlow,     I  red     A Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kreutzer,     <..      K Dent.    II Athens,     Wis. 

.    A  mold    Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Ki  liter,    Frank    .1 A.  &  S.  Pre-Med.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Krock,   James  T Law    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kroha,    Lawrence    J Eng.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Krohn,    C.    A Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Krohne,    Arthur    D Eng.    V West    Allis,    Wis. 

Kropp,    Charles    M.    Jr Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Krueger,    W.    F Dent.    Ill Watertown,   Wis. 

Krueger,  Fred  W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Krull,    R.    C Dent.    II Three    Rivers,    Mich. 

Kruyszewski,    Leo   A Eng.     Ill Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Kuchenberg,    Charles    F Law    III Marinette,    Wis. 

Kuechle,   Harold  F Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kuechle,    Oliver   E Journ.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Kuemmel,    Carey    M Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kuesel,    Arthur    S A.  &  S.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kuhm,    H.    W Dent.     IV Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Kuich,    S.    G Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kujszewski,    L.    A Eng.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Kukar,    Leo    Dent.    II Gilbert,    Minn. 

Kulstad,    H.  M Dent.  II Rib  Lake,  Wis. 

Kulzick,  Earl  J Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kunkel,    Harry    A Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kupper,   A.   A Dent.    II Tomah,    Wis. 

Kupper,    Edward    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kurath,     Franz     Eng.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kurath,    Gertrude     Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kurman,    Phillip     Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Kurt,    Fred    A A.   &  S.   Ill Cascade,    la. 

Kutter,    William    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kurten,    Russell    M Med.    I Racine,    Wis. 

Kurtz,    Ro]and    C Eng.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kurzrok,   Glenn   A Journ.  I East  Troy,  Wis. 

Kusterman,    Aloysius    F A.   &  S.   Pre-Med.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kuzenski,    Walter    F Law    III Stetsonville,    Wis. 

Kyes,  Leslie  H Eng.   II Hancock,   Mich. 

Kyle,    Florence    Law    II Racine,    Wis. 

Laatsch,    William    A Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

La   Certe,   Clarence   J A.    &    S.    Pre-Med.    II Wausau,    Wis. 

Ladewig,    Arnold    Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

La   Du,    Gabriel   E Econ.    I Goodman,    Wis. 

Laetitia   Merten,   Sr.    M.  - E St.    Francis,    Wis. 

Laf ferty,   Thomas   G Econ.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

LaFrance,  Raoul Econ.    I Winona,    Minn. 

Laikin,    Samuel   H Econ.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Lamb,    Eugene   J Eng.     IV Sheboygan,     Wis. 

Lambeck.    Walter   N Eng.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Lamers,    Wi'liam    M A.   &   S.   Ill Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Lamotte,    Edgar    C Eng.    II Sainte    Marie.    111. 

Lamping,    Joe    G Eng.  I Austin,  Minn. 

Landers,    Thomas    J Law   III Ironwood,   Mich. 

Lang,    Martin    M Journ.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Lange,    John    H Econ.    Nt Grafton,    Wis. 

Lange,    R.     E Dent.  II Westfield,  Wis. 

Langworthy,   Earl   E Law    Nt.    IV Shorewood,    Wis. 

Lanzer,    F.    E Dent.   II Bloomer,  Wis. 

Larsen,   Walter   A Eng.   II Marinette,   Wis. 

Larson,  B.  J Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Larson,    Arthur    L Eng.   I Grand   Forks,   N.    Dak. 

Larson    ,    Harry    L A.  &   S.   Pre-Med.   Sp Marietta,   Minn. 

Larson,  Venice    N.   T.   S.   II Lake  Mills,   Wis. 

Lassa,    Sylvester    F A.    &   S.    Pre-Med.    I Milwaukee.Wis. 

Latterell,    Albert    L Dent.   II Foley,   Minn. 

Lauer,   Jerome  H Law   I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Laugenohl,  Gerald    Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Laughlin,    M.    D Dent.   II Marion,  Wis. 

Laughrin,  W.  J Dent.    I Hilbert,    Wis. 

Lawinger,    Robert   W Eng.    I Mineral    Point,    Wis. 

Lawres,  Irving  A A.     &     S.     I Milwaukee,     WU. 

Laws,    Alexa    Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    WR 

Leach,    Harold    A.    C Econ.    II Elkhorn,    Wis. 

Leach,   Ray   G Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wi=. 

Lechleidner,    Sydney    Journ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Lechtenbere,  William  J A.   &   S.   IV Freeburg,   Minn. 

Le  Clair,   P.   E Dent.    II Green    Bay,    Wis. 

Lee,  Royal    Dent,    I Dodgeville,    Wis. 
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Leech,    Newall     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Lederer,    Eric    N Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Lef ebvre,    Bernice    M Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Leginger,    Walter    D Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Leistickow,    M.    C Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

LeMay,    Edgar   A Eng.     II Tomahawk,     Wis. 

LeMay,    Sarah    M Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Lenicheck,   Allen    F Journ.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Leocadia,   Radykowska,    Sr.    M     E Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Leonhardt,     W Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Le    Vme,    Phillip    Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Lewis,  H.   P Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Lewis,    C.    M Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Lewinski,    E.    J Econ.   II Lake  Geneva,   Wis. 

Libby,   O.  G Dent.    I Evansville,    Wis. 

Lidicker,  Carrie  K Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Lieberthal,   Eugene   P Med.    IV Chicago,    111. 

Lieberthal,  Maurice  J Med.    IV Ironwood,    Mich. 

Liest,    Leon    J Pre-Med.   II West  De  Pere,  Wis. 

Lightner,    John    A Law    III Ashland,    Wis. 

Lindner,    Albert    M Med.    I Casville,    Wis. 

Lindner,    William    A Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Lindstrom,   Everett  R 3con.    I Kaukauna,    Wis. 

Linjer,   J.   E Dent.    I River    Falls,    Wis. 

Linke,  Frank  T Law     Nt.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Linn,    Theo    Law     Nt.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Linnan,    Francis    M Eng.   II Pocahontas,    la. 

Linnan,  William  B Econ.    I Pocahontas,    la. 

Linster,  Edward  F Eng.    II Sisseton,    S.    Dak. 

Lione,    G Dent.    II Lodi,    Wis. 

Lipke,  D.   N Dent.    I Stratford,    Wis. 

Lipschutz.    H.    A Dent.    IV Oconto.    Wis. 

Little,   Aaron  J Law   Nt.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Loeb,    Ralph    E Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Lomas,    L.    C Dent.     II Fennimore,     Wis. 

Looze,    Joseph    A Med.  I Casco,  Wis. 

Lorenz,    A.    F Law  Nt.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lorimer,    B.    M Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Loughlin,    Albert   F Scon.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Loughlin,    G.    W Dent.   I Hillyard,   Wash. 

Love,     living     Med.     Ill Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Lowe,  James  F Econ.    I Tomah,    Wis. 

Luebke,    W.    A Dent.   Ill Clintonville,   Wis. 

Luessman,  Harold  W Med.     Ill Fennimore,     Wis. 

Lunz,    Marion    G Journ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Luniuin,    Louis    J Econ.   I Green   Bay,   Wis. 

Lusthaus,    L.   J Dent.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Lul  f  ring,    A.    E Dent.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Lutgen,   Joseph    H Econ.     II Waterloo,     la. 

Lynch,    John    W Journ.    I Fort    Wayne,    Ind. 

Lynch,    Virgil   C Med.    I Ossian,    la. 

Lynch,    W.    P Dent.    II Superior,    Wis. 

Lyons,    James    W Eng.  I Howell,  Mich. 

William    G A.   &  S.   I Negaunee,   Mich 

MacArthur,     Kenneth       Law   Nt.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

MacArthur,    Kenneth    H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

MacDonald,    EL    A Law    III Milwaukee,    Wis. 

MacLennon,     R.     K Dent.    II Wausau,    Wis. 

Maciejewski,    Ambrose    A      Med.     I Buffalo,     N.     Y. 

Vfaciolek,    Prancil    S Law     III Milwaukee,      Wis. 

Myron    1» Eng.    I Beaver    Dam,    Wis. 

VfacMillin,     Allen     L Eng.    I Sturgeon    Bay,    Wis. 

Madden,     Bernard     E Law     III Sawyer,     Wis. 

'•'i'Ii  <n,.    Prank     Journ.      I Chicago,      111. 

Homer    J Econ.   I Green    Bay,   Wis. 

A Eng.      V Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Mahler,    Adol|d,     II  Econ.     Ill Milwaukee.     Wis. 

Hi.  hard    W Econ.     II Green     Bay,     Wis. 

Maloney,    Malcolm   I  Eng.     Ill Sheboygan,     Wis. 

Maloney,     K.    J Dent.     II Ishneming,    Mich. 

i  oul      \  Law  Nt.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mallow,   Arthur   II  Eng.    II Watertown,    Wis. 

Malloy,    Leland    W Econ.    I Gilmore  City,    [a, 

off,      Bel)  Med.     II Milwaukee,    Wis. 
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Mandel.     Charles    H Law     Nt.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Manion,    Anne     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Manning,    Charles    E Med.    Ill Hartford,    Wis. 

Manning,   Claude   F Econ.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Manning,    C.    J Dent.    Ill Hartford,    Wis. 

Mannix,   Thomas  M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Manschot,   William   G Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Mantell,    Harry     Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Marcellus   Cusack,   Sr.   M E Milwaukee,      Wis. 

Marcoe,    Harld    J Law  IV Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Margaret   Mangrich,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,      Wis. 

Margetts,    E.    R Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Margoles,    Frank    C Med.     Ill Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Markey,    James    S Journ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Markof f ,    Clarence    E Econ.    1 Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Marks,    Lewis    J?~ Econ.    Nt ...  Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Markowski,    Myron    D Eng.   I Beaver   Dam,   Wis. 

Marku,    Herman     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Markwiese,   John   G Law     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Markwiese,    William    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Marnitz,    G.    W Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Marshall,    Glenn    L Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Martens,    William    E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Martin,    A.    A Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Martin,    Carl    C Econ.    I New    Lisbon,    Wis. 

Martineau,   Thomas  J Econ.    I Oconto,    Wis. 

Marx,     Leo     G Eng.     IV Kewaskum,     Wis. 

Mary   of   Mercy  McGuchen,   Sr.    M E Milwaukee,      Wis. 

Mary  of  the  Angels,  O'Connor,  Sr.  M.    .  .  E Milwaukee,      Wis. 

Mashek,    R.    J Dent.   II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Masilko,     Francis      A.  &  S.  I Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Matajeck.    Frank    B Econ.     I Lankin,     N.     Dak. 

Mathe,    Madge    E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Matthews,    Vera    M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Matuschka,    Clarence    J Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Mauch,    R.    G Dent.  II Rib  Lake,  Wis. 

Mauricia    Lyons,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,      Wis. 

Maxon,    Ethan    D Econ.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

May,    Joseph    H A.  &  S.  Pre-Med.  II St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

May,    Marie    M Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

May,    R Dent.  II Reeseville,  Wis. 

Mayer,    Adelaide     N.    T.    S.    II Kenosha,    Wis. 

Mayer,    Arthur    Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Mayus,    Eugene     Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Mazzoni,    Edward    W Econ.     l*t Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Mazzoni,    Beatrice    Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Mee,     Catherine      N.    T.    S.    Ill Markesan,    Wis. 

Megan,    Paul   J Law    II Oconto,    Wis. 

Meghrouni.   Armen    Law  III Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mehigan,  Irving  Francis    Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Meisner,    Melvin    C Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Meighen,  Joseph  F Econ.    I St.    Paul,    Minn. 

Melchoir,  C.   J Dent.    I Gillett,    Wis. 

Me'dman,   Edward  A Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Meleski,    John    A Eng.    I Lena,    Wis. 

Mirgeler,    William    J Eng.    Ill West    Allis,    Wis. 

Merten,   Lawrence  P Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Mertz,    Ray    J Econ.  II Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Methenitis,   Spiros  A Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Metz'er,   Dwight  G A.   &   S.   Pre-Med.    I Sidell,   III. 

Meuli,  W.   C Dent.    I Chippewa    Falls,    Wis. 

Meurer,    A.    A Dent.     I Wauwatosa,     Wis. 

Meyer,   Carl    Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Meyer,    Charles    S Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Meyer,   Lester   J Eng.    IL Fredonia,    Wis. 

Meyer,   Reuben   B Eng.    II Two    Rivers,    Wis. 

Mikesk,    M.    T Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Mi'brath,   Elmer   F Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Mileski,    Frank    J Law  III Escanaba,   Mich. 

Miley,    James     B Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Miller,    Ben    T Law    Nt.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Miller,    Hubert    C A.    &    S.    Pre-Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Miller,    Julius    Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Miller,    Myron    J Econ.   I Green   Bay,   Wis. 

Miller,    R Dent.     Ill Markesan,     Wis. 
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Miller,     Raymond    A Econ.     I Mauston,    Wis. 

Miller,    Walter    J Eng.  I Fox  Lake,  Wis. 

Millmann,    Anna    Law   Nt.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Minahan,     Victor    I Law     III Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Minner,    Ethel    E Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Miotke,  Hubert  A Eng.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Miotke,   Tess    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Mittinger,  Eugene  R Journ.    I Youngstown,    O. 

Moeller,     George     N Law   Nt.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Mogenson,   AlTyn   L Law  Nt.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Mogilka,    B.    A Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Mohr,    Alfred   F Law   Nt.   II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Molseed,     A.     J Dent.    Ill Centerville,    S.    Dak. 

Mona  Kerwin,  Sr.  M E Milwaukee,      Wis. 

Monroe,   M.    C Dent.   Ill Hartford,    Wis. 

Monroe,   Walter  C Law    I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Monsted,    John   W Med.    I New   London,    Wis. 

Montambo,  Earl   Law  I Pentoga,  Mich. 

Montpas,    Emmeline   E Econ.  I Menominee,  Mich. 

Mooney,   Bernard  R Law    IV Glenbeulah,    Wis. 

Moore,    Virgel    L Law  III Big  Timber,  Mont. 

Moran,    R.    C Dent.    I Excelsior,    Wis. 

Moran,    Katherine    Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Moran,    Walter    J Econ.    II Kenosha,    Wis. 

Morgan,   L.   C Dent.    II Madison,    Wis. 

Morehouse,     Linden    H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Moriarity,    Jeremiah     Eng.   I Marion,    S.   Dak. 

Moriarity,    Leo    J Med.     IV Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Morris,    Irving    J Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Morris,    Kyrle    A Med.    I Merrill,    Wis. 

Morrison,    H.    R Dent.    I Menomonie,    Mich. 

Morrissey,    W.    Leonard     Law    I Elkhorn,    Wis. 

Morse,     F.     R Scon.    II Juneau,    Wis. 

Mossey,    F.    V Dent.    I Dodgeville,    Wis. 

Mucha,   Paul    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Muehkneier,    A.    H Dent.    I Plymouth,    Wis. 

Mueller,   Joseph   F Med.    I Plymouth,     Wis. 

Mueller,  Robert  E Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Mueller,    Bernard    J Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Mulcahy,   F.  W Dent.   IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Muldowny,    B.    J Dent.  I La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Mullen,    Robert   A A.  &  S.  Pre-Med.  II La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Mulloy,     Myrtle     N.    T.    S.    II Iron    River,    Wis. 

Mulrine,    C.    L Law  Nt.  IV Whitefish   Bay,  Wis. 

Multhauf ,    Adolf    A A.  &  S.  Pre-Med.  II Hartford,  Wis. 

Munn,    R.    B Dent.  I Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Murphy,   Ambrose   J Econ.  II Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

Murphy,   Francis   D Med.    V Benton,    Wis. 

Murray,    Daniel    A Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Murphy,   Gerald  J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Murphy,   James  A Med.   I Escanaba,   Mich. 

Murphy,  Martin    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Murphy,    J.    E Dent.    IV Portage,    Wis. 

Murphy,     James     H Med.    IV Chilton,    Wis. 

Murphy,    James    P Eng.    Sp Benton,   Wis. 

Murphy,    Joseph    B Eng.     Ill Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Murphy,    P.    J Dent.   II New   London,   Wis. 

Murphy,    Virgil    C Econ.    II Fostoria,    O. 

Murphy,    W.    W Dent.     I Waucoma,     la. 

M urray,     Mil£on     J Law   Nt.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Murray,    R.     F Dent.    I Bayfield,    Wis. 

Muskowski,    E.    F Dent.    I Edgar,    Wis. 

Muth,    Alfred    J Law    Nt.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Myers,    P.    A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Myers,   Marvin   R Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

McAleer,    Clarence   H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

McAllister,    Charles     Eng.    I DcWitt,    la. 

McArthur,    Charles    W Econ.  I Antigo,  Wis. 

Bride,    Alan   T Econ.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

John     A    &   S.   Pre-Med.   II Waupaca,   Wis. 

John    B.   Jr Eng.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

■Junior    M Econ.     II Menasha,    Wis. 

McCaffrey,    Patrick   J Law  Nt.  I Armagh,  Ireland 

McCall,     Bdward     A Econ.    II Richwood,    Wis. 

McCarthy!    I.    Clinton    Econ.    I Marinette,    Wis. 
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McCarthy,   James   E Law    II Marinette,    Wis. 

McCarville,    William    A Eng.    II Mineral    Point,    Wis. 

McCauley,    William    J Law    II Escanaba,    Mich. 

McClurg,    Clarence    F Eng.    I Fox    Lake,    Wis. 

McConnell,    Earl    D A.    &    S.    Pre-Med.    II Darlington,    Wis. 

McConnell,    E.    D Dent.    II Darlington,   Wis. 

McCormick,    Francis    X Med.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

McDonald,     A.    A Dent.    II New    Orleans,    La. 

McDonald,  Charles  W Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

McDonald,     Clarence     F Med.     I Rockford,     111. 

McDonald,    J.    S Dent.    I Hawley,    Minn. 

McEvoy,    Alvin    S Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

McEvoy,    Matthew    L A.    &    S.    I Adair,    la. 

McGahey,    Edwin    P Econ.    Nt Manitowoc,    Wis. 

McGarigle,   Donald  D Law    Nt.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

McGee,    Wiley    A Dent.    I Antigo,    Wis. 

McGill,    G.    J .Dent.    I Winona,    Minn. 

McGinley,   William   E Law     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

McGinnis,    James    L Eng.    I Topeka,    Kans. 

McGivern,  John  J Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

McGovern,    Catherine    H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

McGowan,  Harold  F Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

McGrath,   C.    F Dent.   I - Iron    Mountain,    Mich. 

McGrath,   Harold  J Law    III Milwaukee,    Wis. 

McGuire,    Francis    M Econ.  Ill Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

McHale,    Vernon    J Law  IV Antigo,   Wis. 

McHugh,    Lawrence    J Law  III Mankato,   Minn. 

McHugh,    Owen    Econ.    I Hartshorne,    Okla. 

Mclnerny,     R Dent.   Ill Austin,   Minn. 

McKeever,  John  Eugene    Eng.     I Forsyth,     Mont. 

McKenna,  A.  E Dent.    I Caldonia,    Minn. 

McKenna,  Joseph  M Law  Nt.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McKenna^  J.  F Dent,    I Cloquet,    Minn. 

McKenna,  Loretto  M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

McKinley,    Thomas    T Eng.    I Scranton,    Kans. 

McKinnon,    L.    W Dent.     Ill Wadena,     Minn. 

McKittrick,    Francis    L Econ.     II Escanaba,     Mich. 

McKune,    Edmund    E Econ.     I Madison,     Wis. 

McLane,   William    E Eng.  II Graceville,  Minn. 

McLaughlin,   Edward  J Eng.     Ill Milwaukee,     Wis. 

McLaughlin,    Gerald    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis! 

McLaughlin,    R.    M Dent.     I Marshall,  '  Minn. 

McLendon,   William    C Eng.   II Macon,   Ga. 

McMahon,    Elizabeth     Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

McMahon,   Wallace  F Econ.   I Oconomowoc!   Wis! 

McManman,    Francis   R Eng.     I Ironwood,  '  Mich!  * 

McMannis,   John    F A.  &  S.  I : Ackley,  la. 

McManus,    Neil    P \.    &    S.    I Milwaukee,    Wis 

McMullin,    Frank    P Eng.    II Ontonagon,  '  Mich! 

McNarama,    Clement    B.    Jr.,     Eng.     I Dubuque,     la. 

McNamara,  Joseph  M Eng.  I Hibbing,   Minn 

McNamara,    Mary NT.   T.   S.   Ill Hartford,   Wis. 

McNamara,    William    E Law  III Antigo,   Wis. 

McNicholas,    Rose    M Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis! 

McNutt,    Gtordon    E Econ.  II Minocqua,  Wis! 

Nagle,   John   P Econ.   I Woosung,    111. 

Nagle,  Katherine   N.  T.  S.  I Oconto,  Wis. 

Nash,    George    A Econ.  Ill Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

Nash,    La  Verne   E Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Nash,    Roy    A Eng.    I Neenah,    Wis. 

Nashl,   George   O Econ.    Nt Racine,    Wis. 

Naujoks,  Herbert  H Law    I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Neacy,     Clement     A.  &  S.   Sp Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nelsen,    Camilla    N.   T.    S.   I Waupaca,    Wis. 

Nell,   Erwin  Z Law   Nt.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Nelhgan,  Frederic  C Law   I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Nelson,   Alexander   M Econ.    I Chicago,    111. 

Nelson,  Arthur  J Law  IV Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Nelson,     Carl    A Law    Nt.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Nelson,  Earl  C Econ.    II Rhinelander,    Wis. 

Nelson,     Emil    J Econ.    II Coleman,    Wis. 

Ne  son,    Ethel    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Neson,   G.    W Dent.    I Gillett,    Wis. 

Nelson,  Lenora  M Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis 
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Nelson,    Madeline     N.  T.  S.   II Wausau,  Wis. 

Nelson,    Paul    E Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Nelson,    Paul    E Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Nelson,    Samuel    Law     Nt.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Nelson,    W.    E Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Neubauer,  Andrew   H Econ.    Nt Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Neubauer,    Paul   F Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Nemetz,    Victor    W A.    &    S.    Pre-Med.    Sp Kewaunee,    Wis. 

Nestigern,     A Dent.    Ill Westby,    Wis. 

Neubauer,   Paul   F E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Neupert.    Norma    N.   T.   S.   Ill Lake  Mills,   Wis. 

Nevins,    C.    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Newberry,    C.    L A.   &  S.   Pre-Med.   II Rockford,  111. 

Newman,    F.    Hills    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Ng,   Bock   Jaw    Eng.    I San    Francisco,    Calif. 

Nichols,    V Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Nicholson,    W.    J Dent.    II Duluth,    Minn. 

Niedzwiecki,    Michael    Journ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Nielsen,    Louis    L Econ.    Nt Racine,    Wis. 

Nielson,   James  P Law     III Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Niland,    Genevieve    M Journ.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Niland,     Paul     J Med.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Noblet,  Edna   Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Nof ris,    Joseph    O Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Nolan,    Catherine    H Journ.    I Ironwood,    Mich. 

Nolan,    W.    E Dent.    II Phillis,    Wis. 

Nordholm,    G.    W Dent.    I Minong,    Wis. 

Norman,    H.    A Dent.    I Ortonville,    Minn. 

Norton,   Donald  M Med.    I Medford,    Wis. 

Norton,    Harry    M Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Novak,   Arthur  J Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Novoa,    Joseph    M Eng.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Nowick,    Alois    A ^con.   Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Nuss,    Paul   A Eng.    I Grand    Forks,    N.    Dak. 

Nutt,   Ambrose  B Law    Nt.    Ill Locust    Grove,    Ga. 

Nystrum,    Lester    E A..   &   S.   Pre-Med.   II Medford,  Wis. 

Nystrum,  Ray  Conrad    Med.    IV Medford,    Wis. 

Oakley,  Dorothy    N.    T.    S.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

O'Boyle,    John    J A.  &  S.  Sp Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

O'Brien,   Jay    Law    Nt.    I Black    River    Falls,    Wis. 

O'Brien,    Clarence   J Law    III So.     Milwaukee,     Wis. 

O'Brien,    Frank   L Journ.     II Lake     Geneva,     Wis. 

O'Connor,    Edward    B Med.     II Tonawanda,     N.     Y. 

Ochs,    Carl    C Journ.    II Hoisington,    Kans. 

*0'Connell,     Frank      Law  I Green   Bay,  Wis. 

O'Connell.    Frank    T Med.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

O'Connell,    Helen    L Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

O'Connor,   James   F Law  I Southington,  Conn. 

O'Farrell,    John    J A.    &   S.    Sp West   Allis,    Wis. 

O'Flaherty,     Thomas     Scon.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

O' Flaherty,    Thomas    Jr A.    &    S.    Pre-MeU    II Montfort,    Wis. 

O'Hara,    Catherine    J Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

O'Hara,   Catherine  J ^con.   Nt Milwaiekee,   Wis. 

O'Hara,    Charles    M A.     &     S.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

O'Hara,    Marie    K Econ.     I West     Allis,     Wis. 

O'Hara,    Horace    Law     IV Milwaukee,     Wis. 

O'Hara,    John    J Med.    V Milwaukee,    Wis. 

O'Herren,    Bernard   .1 Law  Nt.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Olaen,    Harold    G Law     Nt.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Ohlsen,     Michael     Med.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Olsen,     Olaf,     Law    Nt.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

O'Leary,    Elmer    B Med.     I Harvard,     111. 

O'Leary,    .1.    J Econ.     Ill Minocqua,     Wis. 

O'Leary,    Howard    E A.    &    S.    I Tomah,    Wis. 

O'L.-ary,     Zelotus     F Law     II Wilton,     Wis. 

O'Mall.y,    M.    J Dent.     IV Medford.     Wis. 

O'Moore,   Mary   A 'Ccon.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ok    '"I,    Harvey   J Journ.     II Hutchinson,     Minn. 

OlKon.    Alph    G Kng.    F St.    Olaf,    la. 

O'Neill,    Jamea    N \.  &  S.    Pre-Med.   I Waupeton,   la. 

I ; Eng.  I Marceline,  M.->. 

O'Reill]      Geni    leve        N.    T.   S.    I Toronto,   Canada 

Ortlieb,   I'.  S Dent.    1 Chilton,    Wis. 

•I.     Harry     A Boon.     I Wausau,     Wis. 
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O'Sullivan,    William    B Econ.     II Washburn,     Wis. 

Ott,  Aloysius   J Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ott,    Albert    Scon.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Otten,    H.    G Dent.   I La  Crosse,   Wis. 

O'Toole,    John    M Econ.     I Duluth,     Minn. 

Ozanick,    V.    R Dent.     I Kenosha,     Wis. 

Pacif ica   Grupa,   Sr.   M.    E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Page,    Karl    J Eng.    V Dubuque,    la. 

Pakenham,   Ray   D Econ.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Palen,     Julius     W Eng.    I Caledonia,    Minn. 

Pampel,    Frieda   C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Pancratia   Coyle,   Sr.   M E Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Pandow,    Fred    P Journ.    II Gratiot,    Wis. 

Paquette,    Myron    S A.  &  S.  Pre-Med.  II Tomah,  Wis. 

Parks,    Bernard    W Eng.   I Park   Falls,   Wis. 

Pasenhofer,    H.    F Dent.    I Birnamwood,    Wis. 

Pashen,    M.    A Dent.   IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Pashinsky,    D.    B Dent.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Patterscon,    W.    K Dent.    IV Evansville,    Wis. 

Patzen,    Arthur    F Law    Nt.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Panetti,    Harold    E Med.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Paulsen,    J.    R Econ.    Nt Racine,    Wis. 

Pawlicki,    Emil    H Eng.    II Hurley,    Wis. 

De  Pazzi   Calus,    Sr.   M E St.     Francis,     Wis. 

Pecor,    Arthur    J Law   I Rhinelander,   Wis. 

Pederson,    Halfdron     E Eng.    II Oconto,    Wis. 

Peeples,     John     A Eng.    I Thorpe,    Wis. 

Peffer,   A.    L Dent.   II Waukesha,   Wis. 

Peil,    F.    W Dent.    II Racine,   Wis. 

Pentony,  Agnes  M Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Perlson,     Philip    H Med.    I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Perrigo,    Burton    R Law     III Oconomowoc,     Wis. 

Perrizo,    Paul    R Eng.    I Daggett,    Mich. 

Perschbacher,    Chester   J Econ.    I Kewaskum,    Wis. 

Perschonok,    Mary     Journ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Persion,     M.     M Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Peters,    A.    L Dent.    I Marinette,    Wis. 

Peters,    Fred   G Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Peters,    Homer    A A.   &   S.   Pre-Med.    I Marinette,    Wis. 

Peters,    Jesse    M Law  I Hartford,   Wis. 

Peters,    Otto   C Law   Nt.   Ill Oconomowoc.   Wis. 

Peterson,    Ella     N.    T.    S.    I Weyauwega,    Wis. 

Peterson,   George  C Scon.  I Racine,  Wis. 

Peterson,   A.    S Dent.     I Donnybrook,     N.     Dak. 

Peterson,   E.   E Dent.    II Sturgeon    Bay,    Wis. 

Peterson,    Reuben    Law    I Berlin,     Wis. 

Petranek,     James     Eng.     I Bessemer,     Mich. 

Petronia  Luettgen,  Sr.  M S St.     Francis,     Wis. 

Pexa,   F.   J Dent.    Ill Montgomery,    Minn. 

Pfau,    Ray    H Journ.    II Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Pfeifer,    Olliver    W Med.   II Sheboygan   Falls,  Wis. 

Pf  itzinger,     William      Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Pichotta,    J.    E Dent.   I Wabeno,   Wis. 

Piehl,    Arthur   W Law     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Pierce,    Dennis    F Med.    I Pine    Islands,    Minn. 

Pierce,    L.    A Dent.   Ill Kansasville,   Kans. 

Pierce,  L.   C Dent.   I Union   Grove,   Wis. 

Pierce,   Robert   E Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Pierick,   Everel  T Eng-.    V Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Pilon,    Luke    A Eng.    IV Fond    du    Lac,    Wis. 

Pinnow,    Arthur   H A.   &  S.   Pre-Med.   I Chilton,   Wis. 

Pipenhagen,   William   C Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,.  Wis. 

Pirsch,    Margaret    V Med.     Ill Kenosha,     Wis. 

Pitzen,    W.    C Dent.     II Hastings,      Minn. 

Pius    Gaenz,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Placzek,   Joseph    Law     Nt.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Placzek,     Thomas     Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Podell,     Morris      Law     III Milwaukee,     Wis! 

Poechmann,     Margaret     E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Pohle,    I.    T Dent.     I Bloomington,     Wis. 

Poiron,     C Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Poehlmann,    John     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Pollack,     Joseph     Law     III Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Polzin,    G.    W Dent.    Ill New    London,    Wis. 
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Popp,   Matthew  A Econ.     II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Posanski,    Roman    E Law     III Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Poseley,     Lucille     N.    T.    S.    I Blind   Island,    Minn. 

Potter,    D.    C Dent.   I Butte,   Mont- 
Potter,    Rusk    P Law   Nt.    I Antigo,    Wis. 

Poulter,    J.    A Dent.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Poundstone,    George    O Econ.     Ill Mellen,    Wis. 

Poutre,    R.    F Dent.   I Manistee,   Mich. 

Powers,     Paul     Eng.  II Fennimore,  Wis. 

Powers,    Raymond   M A.   &   S.   II Waterloo,   Wis. 

Press,   R.    J Dent.    I Cambria,    Wis. 

Prellwitz,    Walter    E Eng.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Prendergast,  William    Eng.    I Fort.    Smith,    Ark. 

Prensky,     M Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Prescott,  W.   L Dent.    I Princeton,    Minn. 

Primakow,    Harry    Law.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Priscilla  Koch,  Sr.  M E Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Proper,    J.    E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Proulx,    Eugene    J Econ.    II Chippewa    Falls,    Wis. 

Pruchnofske,  Anthony  S Eng.    I Menasha,    Wis. 

Prudent,    Charles    F Law  IV Racine,   Wis. 

Pruss,    J.    Thaddeus    Law    Nt.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Pryor,  William  F Eng.    Ill Chicago,    111. 

Pugh,   George   J Med.  IV Racine,  Wis. 

Pusch,    H.    G Dent.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Putney,  Lester  B Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Qualy,    Donald    J Econ.  I Rice  Lake,  Wis. 

Quigley,   Lawrence   D Med.     II Green     Bay,    Wis. 

Quinn,   Francis  P Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Quinlan,   W.    C Dent.     I Seymour,    Wis. 

Quinn,   Richard   K Econ.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Quirk,    Charles    A.  &  S.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Quirk,    William    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Radermacher,   Lawrence   J Eng.  I West  De  Pere,  Wis. 

Radwanski,    Felix    F Eng.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Ragag,   Gust  A ". Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Rahr,    Raymond    J Econ.     I Green     Bay,     Wis. 

Ramsour,     Will     Econ.   I Fennimore,   Wis. 

Randall,    Clarence  A Law   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Raroque,   Simplicio  L Eng.   I Alaminas.Pangasinan,   P.   I. 

Ratchen,    Leo    J Econ.   Ill Newark,   O. 

Rauch,    William    A Med.     IV....: Chilton,     Wis. 

Rausch,    Francis    W Law    III West    Allis,    Wis. 

Rawson,    Sarita    N.    T.    S.    Ill Richland    Center,    Wis. 

Raymond,    Arthur   J Med.    I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Raymond   Wieh,    Sr.    M E St.     Francis,     Wis. 

Reardon,    Jeremiah,    T Econ.     Nt. Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Reetz,    E.    W Dent.    II Bloomer,    Wis. 

Regan,    Thomas   J Eng.    V Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Behfeld,    Herbert     Eng.     Ill Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Reichenauer,    Irving     Eng.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Reichert,  J.  A Dent.    Ill West   Bend,   Wis. 

Reik,     Milton     N Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Reinke,    Louis    F Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Reifenrath,     Isidore     B Med.    IV Wynot,    Neb. 

Beiff,    Charles    E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Beilley,    Cletufl    B Law    I Dubuque,    la. 

Reilly,    Francis   P Eng.   Ill Emmetsburg,   la. 

Belli?,     Pierce    J Med.    IV Fond    du    Lac,    Wis. 

Beinmrdjr,    B.    S ...Dent.    Ill Burlington,    Wis. 

Beinhart,    A.    John     Econ.     Ill DePere,     Wis. 

art,    Milton    O Eng.    II Fond   du   Lac,   Wis. 

K<ink<-,     Christoph     C Med.     Ill Milwaukee,     Wis. 

lt.ir.k-,      A.      W Dent.    II Appleton,    Wis. 

Bdtfa,     L.     C Dent.     I Kenosha,     Wis. 

Harriet     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

.<■>•,    VVilli;im    15 Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Win. 

Bellahan,     .John     J Econ.    II Stevens    Point,    Wis. 

Bellin,     David      Econ.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

■  I.    W     If Dent.    I Waupaca,    Wis. 

1  i.    Jo  -I'll     !•' Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Catherine    M Econ.     II Wauwabosa,    Wis. 

Henry    J A.    &    S.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 
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Rettke,    H.    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Retzer,    John    P Law   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Reuter,    Carl   J Law    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Reuter,  Maurice  J Med.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Reaume,    Isador   C Econ.  II    Rhinelander,  Wis. 

Rice,  John  G Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Rice,   Leo   Stanley    Econ.    I Kewaunee,    Wis. 

Rice,    Sheldon    Econ.  II Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Rich,   A Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Richards,  George  A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Richardson,   W.   A Dent.    IV St.    Cloud,    Minn. 

Riek,  Milton  N Law   I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Riffle,   Francis    Eng.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Riley,    Gerald    W Econ.  Ill Oconto,  Wis. 

Ripple,  Marion  C Econ Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Ristow,    Herbert   R A.  &  S.  Pre-Med.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Robinson,    D.    K Dent.    II Muskegon,    Mich. 

Robinson,    G.    H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Rochwerger,    I.    H Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Rockteschel,    Walter    Law  Nt.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Rodems,  Leo    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rodems,  Leo  S Econ.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Roden,  Anthony  F Law  I   Port  Washington,  Wis. 

Roder,   Joseph  M Econ.    I Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Roeder,  Arthur  C Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Roehr,  H.  W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Roeseler,    Fred   C Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Rogan,  Clarence  F Law   I Oconomowoc,    Wis. 

Rogatz,  Maurice   Eng.   Ill Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Rogers,    C.    M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rohn,    Russel    F Eng.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Roller,    Elmer   W Law    III Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ronan,   Steve  V Econ  I Lewiston,  Minn. 

Ronan,  Leo  F Econ.    I Lewiston,   Minn. 

Rook,   Torena    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Rooney,    T.    J Dent.    I Kenosha,    Wis. 

Rowan,  Paul  E Law  II Manawa,  Wis. 

Rooney,  Thomas  M Journ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Rosatti,  Dave  C Eng.  I , Vulcan,  Mich. 

Rose,  Herbert  A Econ.  II Tomah,  Wis. 

Rose,    Peter    P Econ.   Nt No.    Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Rosenberg,  S.  A " Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Rossin,  Benjamin  A Law Russia 

Rothstrin,  Goldene  A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Rousseve,  Charles  B A.   &   S.   I New   Orleans,   La. 

Rozof f ,    Oscar   A Law    IV Sheboygan,    Wis. 

Rozewski,    P.    R Law  Nt.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rozumoff,   William    Law  I Racine,  Wis. 

Rubin,    Arthur    Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Rubnitz,  J.   H Dent.    I .__. Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ruder,   Francis   S Eng.   Ill ' Redwood  Falls,   Minn. 

Rudolph,  William  H Eng.  Sp Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ruedebusch,  H.  H Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ruedebusch,  H.  C Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Ruegsegger,   Walter   O Eng.   I South  Wayne,   Wis. 

Ruesch,  Arthur  B Eng.  II Watertown,  Wis. 

Ruetz,   Edward  J Law   IV Racine,   Wis. 

Ruka,  L.  W Dent.    I Boscobel,    Wis. 

Ruplinger,   Clarence   F Law  Nt.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ruppa,  Nathan Law  Nt.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ruppenthal,  K.  P A.  &  S.  Pre-Med.  II Cascade,  Wis. 

Russell,  Norbert  L Law    II Rockford,    111. 

Russell,   Mary    Journ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Russell,    Ralph    Med.  Ill Hartford,  Wis. 

Ryan,  Carlton  J Med.    I Brainerd,    Minn. 

Ryan,  Clarence  D Law  III Kenosha,  Wis. 

Ryan,  Herbert  E Econ.  II Devil's  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

Ryan,  James  E Econ Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Ryan,  Mearl   F Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ryan,   William   Alward    A.  &  S.  Pre-Med.  II.  .  .N.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Saari,  W.   J Dent.  I Marquette,  Mich. 

Sabin,   F.   B Dent.  II Ladysmith,  Wis. 

Sackett,  Warren  W Eng.  Ill Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Safranek,   Frank  A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 
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Sales    de    Kirby,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Sanders,    Alois    Law   III Saukville,   Wis. 

Sanderson,  Hector  M Econ.   Nt. .  . Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Sandner,   F.   J Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Sands,  Harry  W Eng.   II Green   Bay,   Wis. 

Sands,   S.   K Dent.    I Chippewa    Falls,    Wis. 

Sandford,    Joseph    A Med.    I Stephenson,    Mich. 

Sanger,  Arthur  C Law   Nt.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Sanwick,  Otto   Dent.   II Viroqua,   Wis. 

Sauer,    Leon   N Law  III Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sauerhering,   Wilmer   E Econ.  I Hartford,  Wis. 

Savage,    James    L Econ.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Savers,   N Dent.    I Eastlake,    Mich. 

Sawyer,  Wallace  E Econ.   II Lake   Geneva,   Wis. 

Sayles,    James   W Eng.   I Wisconsin   Rapids,   Wis. 

Schad,  William   F Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schad,   C.   C Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schaech,  George  P Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schaeff er,  B.  Howard Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schaefer,  Cyril  H Law  I Mankato,   Minn. 

Schaefer,  Cyril  H A.  &  S.  Pre-Legal  I Mankato,  Minn. 

Schaller,   L.   P Dent.   II New   London,   Wis. 

Schaller,    E Dent.    Ill Bernevald,    Wis. 

Scannell,    Thomas    E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schardt,  Bernard  P Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schargenberg,    C.    C Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schauer,  Francis  J Econ.   I New  Franken,   Wis. 

Scheibel,    C.    J '. Law   Nt.   I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Scheller,   Albert   A Med.    V Green   Bay,   Wis. 

Scheller,  Arthur  M Law  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schemel,  R.  E • Dent.  IV Renville,  Minn. 

Scherer,    Adam    H.    Jr Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Scherer,    Bernard    P Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schendt,    William     G Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schiffler,    Ruth     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schilf farth,    Hilda    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schildhauer,  Rudolph  H Law   II Elkhart   Lake,    Wis. 

Schill,     A.     P Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schimberg,    A.    P Journ.     II Greenville,    Wis. 

Schimmel,    R.    J Law   Nt.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schleyer,    H.    A Dent.     II Kenosha,     Wis. 

Schloemer,    Adolph    J Med.    IV .♦ Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schloe&ser,    Helen     Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schmechel,     Otto    A Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schmid,    Arthur    J Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schmitt,    A.     M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schmidt,    C.    M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schmit,    Gilbert    F A.   &  S.   Pre-Med.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schmidt,    Herbert    G Med.     IV Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Schmitz,   Albert   L Eng.     I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schmitz,    Philip    E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schmuda,    Frank    Jr Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schneck,  Walter  J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schneider,    George     Econ.   Nt ! .  .  Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schneider,    Henry    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schneider,     Irene      N.  T.   S.   Ill Johnsons  Creek,  Wis. 

Schroeder,    John     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schneider,   Walter  L Eng.     I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schnetz,     P Dent.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schnetzly,    Belle    W lourn.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Schilling,     L.     F Dent.    II Minocqua,    Wis. 

Schodron,    Robert    C A.    &    S.    II Hartford,    Wis. 

Bchofield,    I.    P Dent.   I Chetek,   Wis. 

Bcholter,    Anthony   J A.    &    S.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Srholter,    Fred    E A.    &   S.    Pre-Med.    II Manitowoc,   Wis. 

Bchofe,     Herbert    P Med.    IV Milwaukee,    Wj$. 

Bchoppi,   Charles    S Law    Nt.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schubert,  Edith   V.    T.    S.    II Kaukauna,    Wis. 

Behnette,   Clarence  E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Sehoweiter,      Raymond     P Med.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Behraut,    Prank    .1 Law     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Bchroeder,    Hubert  J Law    Nt.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bchroeder,  Neil  G Boon.  I Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

chroeder,    R.    H Dent.     II Marshfield,    Wis. 

Bchulner,    Julia     lourn.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 
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Schultz,    Albert    A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schultz,   Frank  R Law     Nt.     I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schultz,     Herbert     Law    Nt.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schulz,  Herman  A Med.    II Random    Lake,  Wis. 

Schultz,    William    C Law    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schulze,    Henry   U Eng.     I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schulze,  Roland  A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schumacher,    William     Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schuster,    C.    J Dent.  I Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Schutte,    Henry   A Econ.    I Marshf ield,  Wis. 

Schutz,    Alvin    H Law    II Weyawega,  Wis. 

Schultz,    Frank    J Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schwanch,   Emil    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schwarm.   Gerhard   E Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schwarting,    Armin     Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schwarz,    Carrie    E Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schwartz,     Zolton     Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schwedler,    Clarence    R Econ.    I Oconto,  Wis. 

Schwessinger,    W.    P Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schwellenbach,     Benjamin     Econ.    I Beloit,  Wis. 

Schwingle,     Clement    J Eng.     II :  .  Muscoda,  Wis. 

Sebastiani,    Stephen    E Med.    Ill Cincinnati,    O. 

Sebora,    W.    J Dent.   IV Athens,  Wis. 

Seger,    Einar    A Eng.     I Merrill,  Wis. 

Seiwald,   Frank   V Eng.    I Rochester,    Minn. 

Selgren,   C.   H Dent.  II Janesville,  Wis. 

Sellevold,   H.    F Dent.  Ill Marinette,  Wis. 

Seng,  J.   A Dent.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Senti,   John    Law  III Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Serge,    J Dent.   Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Serstad,     M.     R Dent.   I Lodi,  Wis. 

Severson,    S.    H Dent.    I Stoughton,  Wis. 

Sexton,    C.    G Dent.    I Bayfield,  Wis. 

Shannon,  G.  J Dent.  I Eau  Galle,  Wis. 

Shannon,   Thomas   F Law    Nt.    IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Shapiro,   N.   W Dent.    I Durand,  Wis. 

Sharp,  Salem  Law   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sharpe,    J.    J Dent.    IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Shea,   D.   S Dent.    II     Chippewa    Falls,  W''s. 

Sheedy,    Chester    L \.  &  S.  Pre-Med.  II Austin,  Minn. 

Sheridan,    Frank    P Econ.    I Mukwonago,  Wis. 

Sheridan,    Ralph    P Econ.     II Stockton,     111. 

Sheridan,   Robert  L A.    &    S.    Pre-Med.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sherry,    Kathryn     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Shifter,  Rosa   Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Shinners,   Bessie    N.    T.    S.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Shon,    Jack Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Shumann,    S.    B Dent.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Siefert,   Edward   C Law    Nt.    Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sievers,   Albert   J Law  Nt.  I Clintonville,  Wis. 

Sievert,    Clarence    T Journ.    I Fort   Atkinson,  Wis. 

Siewert,     M.      A Dent.   II Clintonville,  Wis. 

Sherman,    Walter    A Eng.     II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sigler,    Byron    E Eng.     I Waupun,  Wis. 

Silbar,    Sidney    J Med.    IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Simon,     Edmund     J Eng.    I Kaukauna,  Wis. 

Simonet,    Arthur    A Econ.    I Little    Falls,    Minn. 

Simonetta    Baczynska,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sinda,  Edmund   Law     Nt.     I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Singh,   Nand    Econ.     Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Singleton,    Thomas     F Eng.     I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Skemp,    George    E A.   &  S.   Pre-Med.   I La   Crosse,  Wis. 

Skon,  G.  E Dent.    I Rib   Lake,  Wis. 

Skwerski,    Joseph     F A.    &    S.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Slaby,    L.    F Dent.    IV Algoma,  Wis. 

Slaney,    John    G A.    &    S.    Pre-Med.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Slater,    A.    James     Eng.     I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Slater,    H.     E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Slender,    Gustav    A Journ.    I Hurley,  Wis. 

Sloan,     Frank      Eng.    I Lockport,    111. 

Smart,    G.     E Dent.    II New    London,  Wis. 

Smith,    C.    C Dent.     II Rib     Lake.  Wis. 

Smith,    Donald   L ;  .  .  .  Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Smith,    Garland   B Econ.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Smith,    Helen    A Law     Nt.     I Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Smith,    Herbert    E Econ.     I DePere,     Wis. 

Smith,    Jacob    A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Smith,    Lemuel    D Med.    IV Spokane,    Wash. 

Smith,    Margarette    N.   T.    S.   II Amherst,   Wis. 

Smith,    Paul    F A.    &    S.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Smith,    Raymond    B Econ.    I Winton,    Minn. 

Smith,    R.    R Dent.  II Ashland,  Wis. 

Smith,  Thomas  O Econ.    I Fargo,    N.    Dak. 

Smyk,   Francis   T A.  &  S.  Pre-Med.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Snapper,    Annette    M Journ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Snopek,    Charles    F A.    &    S.    IV Protivin,    la. 

Snyder,     Edward     J Econ.    II Oconomowoc,    Wis. 

Snyder,    M.    S Dent.    I '. Reedsburg,    Wis. 

Snyder,   Walter   H Econ.    II Oconomowoc,    Wis. 

Sohns,    Carrie     Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Solberg,     Christine     N.    T.    S.    Ill Ashland,    Wis. 

Somers,    Robert    J Econ.     II Chicago,     111. 

Soo,    Hubert   B Eng.    I Scranton,    Pa. 

Sorenson,   Arthur   M Econ.     I Rhinelander,     Wis. 

Sorenson,  Edmund  D Med.    II Janesville,    Wis. 

Sorenson,    M.    M Dent.   II Racine,  Wis. 

Soulen,    Blanche    A Econ.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Spahn,    Alex    M Journ.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Spellman,    Peter    F Econ.    II Colby,    Wis. 

Spencer,    Steven    C Law    Nt.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Sperling,    Harold    E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Spielman,     Paul     Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Sprafka,   F.   G Dent.     I Stevens     Point,     Wis. 

Sprague,    Burr    F Law     Nt.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Springer,    Robert    G Law    I Mineral    Point,    Wis. 

St.    Margaret   Tobin,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Staab,     Frank     Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Stahl,     Bertha     Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Stamm,    Victor    M Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Stangel,    D.    F Dent.     I Tisch     Mills,    Wis. 

Stanislaus   Maliszewska,   Sr.   M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Stark,    Lloyd   J Law    Nt.    II Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Staudt,    Alfred   J Med.    I Marble    Rock,     la. 

Stebbins,     Rowland    W Law     III Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Stef fen,    Paul    A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Stef fes,    Arnold    M Eng.    I Rollingstone,   Minn. 

Stegebaum.    A.    J Law     Nt.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Stehlmg,    Carrol    A Eng.     Ill Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Steichen,   H.   R Dent.    Ill Dubuque,     la. 

Steinbacher,   Rudolph   J Law    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Steiner,    Ernest    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Steinhilber,    Clarence    Law    I Red    Granite,    Wis. 

Stelter,   Martin   C Law    I Bloomer,    Wis. 

Stemper,    Harry    F Econ.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Stenerson,     Anna     N.   T.   S.   Ill Sturgeon    Bay,   Wis. 

Stenger,    E.    A Dent.    Ill Green     Bay,    Wis. 

Stenicka,    Raymond    F Eng.     I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Stenzel,    Henry    O Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Stephens,  Leonard  T Journ.   I New  Richmond,  Wis. 

Stetler,    L.    C Dent.    I Mauston,    Wis. 

Steuer,    Frank     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Staube,     Irving     Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Stevens,    Doris    M Journ.    Sp Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Stevens,    P.    J Dent.    II Ashland,    Wis. 

Stewart,     John     R Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Stejrbe,    Irving    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Stillman,     Edwin     B Law  Nt.   II Waukesha,   Wis. 

Stockinger,    Richard   K Med.     V Milwaukee,     Wis. 

StoUenwerk,   R.   J Dent.     IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Stormowski,    Carl    E Law    Nt.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Stout,     Beber     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Stroman,    Harold    W Knur.     Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Studer,     Victor    E Eng.     I Whiting,      Irvl. 

Ktumjif,    Helen    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

St.umpf,    W.    J Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Btompf,    Will    K Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Btargul    .1.    P Dent.    II Hurley,    Wis. 

Btarm,    AW-x    C Dent.    IV Port   Washington,    Wis. 

ner,   Erwin   I- Law  Nt.   IF Fredonia,  Wis. 

Dante]     I Econ.   T Negaunee,   Mich. 
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Sughrane,   Leo   J Econ.    I Stockton,    111. 

Suhr,  Herbert  F Eng.    II Milbank,    S.    Dak. 

Sullivan,     Bart     Jr Law     I Ironwood,     Mich. 

Sullivan,   Eugene    Law     IV Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Sundby,    Belle    N.    T.    S.    I J Stoughton,    Wis. 

Sutton,    Law    E Econ.    II Albert    Lea,    Minn. 

Swartz,  H.  W Dent.    I London   Mills,   111. 

Swietlik,  Thaddeus  F Law  I Milwaukee,  Wis, 

Sywulka,    Victor    S Eng.    I Park    Falls,    Wis. 

Tadyck,   Anna   H Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Taggart,   G.    M Dent.     II Rhinelander,    Wis. 

Tait,    Lorenz    H Econ.    I Marinette,    Wis. 

Takin,     A.     S \  E Racine,     Wis. 

Tamms,    Henry    N Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Tanims,  Henry   Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Tanner,   Frank  J Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Taugher,   Claude   B Law  I Marathon   City,  Wis. 

Taugher,  James    A..  &  S.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Taylor,    William    H Econ.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Temme,    W.    F Dent.    II Berlin,    Wis. 

Teske,    Genevieve    I Journ.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Teubner,    Walter    A Eng.    II Racine,    Wis. 

Tews,   Walter  F Eng.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Thai,    Francis    H Econ.    II Burlington,    Wis. 

Thalhofer,    Joseph    A Econ.    Ill Oshkosh,    Wis. 

Tharnish,     Caroline     E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Theiler,  John  J Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Theisen,   Clarence   T Econ.    I Racine,    Wis. 

Theisen,    Ethel    M Econ.    I Racine,    Wis. 

Thewalt,    Lyda    E Econ.     II Poysippi,     Wis. 

Thill,  Matthew  W Eng.    I Austin,     Minn 

Thilla   Kosecka,    Sr.   M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Thisted,   Amos   T Journ.  I New  Lisbon,  Wis. 

Thoma,    G.    G Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Thomas,  H.  W Dent.    Ill Lake    Crystal,    Minn. 

Thomas,    John   R Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Thompson,     Albert    Henry     Law   Nt.   I New  York,   N.   Y. 

Thompson,    R.    W Dent.    I New    London,    Wis. 

Thompson,    Elmer   S Eng.   I Wautoma,  Wis. 

Thorning,    S.    C Dent.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Thorsen,    M.    S Dent.    I Ashland,    Wis. 

Tidball,   A.    H Econ.   Nt.. .    Whitefish   Bay,  Wis. 

Tierney,    P.    W Dent.    I Superior,    Wis. 

Tiller,    Arthur    A Journ.    I Wausau,    Wi^. 

Timm,  Troy  O .' Eng.     I Tuscola,     111. 

Timmers,    Leland    E Eng.     I Seymour,     Wis. 

Tinkham,    G.    E Dent.    II Baraboo,    Wis. 

Tomelty,   Mary    E Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Toner,    Harold    J Eng.   I Kenosha,  Wis. 

Toonen,    H.    H Dent.    I DePere,    WK 

Topel,    Hildegarde    N.  T.  S.  Ill Lake  Mills,  Wis. 

Topolinski,  Leo  J Law   Nt.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Torke,   Norton   A Law    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Tousignant,    Albert    N Med.     I Pound,     Wis. 

Toussaint,    G.     J Dent.  IV Fort.   Atkinson,  Wis. 

Traeumer,    P.    H Dent.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Tracy,  William  E ^con.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Triggs,    Edward    O Eng.    II Winona,    Minn. 

Tripanier,    Lloyd    Dent.    I Westboro,    Wis. 

Trossen,  Royal  H Law   I Manitowoc,    Wis. 

Truxaw,    Leon    P Eng.    I Riverville,    la. 

Tufts,     Willard      Med.   I Sturgeon,    Bay,    Wis. 

Tully,    Lawrence   P Med.     Ill Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Uelmen,    L.    J Dent.    I Campbellsport,    Wis. 

Ulrich,    Louis    E Law    Nt.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Unertl,    Jack     A.    &    S.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Urdan,    H Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Urquhart.    Harry    G Econ.   II Oconto,  Wis. 

Uthers,    Mable    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Valiquette,    Claire    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Van    Aman,    Neilson     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Van  Beckum,  Harold  F Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 
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Vanden   Brook,   Genevieve   M Journ.   I Green   Bay,   Wis. 

Van    Deuren,    C.    A Dent.  I Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Van    Dyke,     Edwin     A..     &     S.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Van    Ells,    R.    J Dent.    II Port    Washington,    Wis. 

Van    Ells,    Lester    A Med.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Van    Hollen,     R.     L Dent.     I Osceola,     Wis. 

Van    Kooy,    Adraina    M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Vanek,    H.    J Dent.   I Prairie   du   Chien,   Wis. 

Van    Sustern,    R.    G Dent.  Ill Little  Chute,  Wis. 

Vaudreuil,   Leo   E Law    IV Two   Rivers,    Wis. 

Vaughan,    Daniel    J.     .  . Econ.    II ,.  .  .  .Marquette,    Mich. 

Vaughan,  John   Edmund    Scon.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Vaughn,    Jennie     N".   T.   S.   II Almond,   Wis. 

Vaughn,    Joseph    R A..   &    S.    Pre-Med.    II Hibbing,    Minn. 

Veranth,     Joseph     Sng.    II Ely,    Minn. 

Vermeulen,    W Dent.     I Waupun,     Wis. 

Vermeulen,    Peter    J Eng.     Ill DePere,     Wis. 

Vertin,   Mathias   J Econ.    I Little    Falls,    Minn. 

Vesey,     Mary     A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Vetter,    Frank    A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Virginia  Meyers,   Sr.   M E _ii. Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Vlach,    Justin    J Econ.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Voell,    Lester    E Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Voelzke,    John   H Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Vojacek,    William    E Law   Nt.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Vogel,    H.    C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Vogels,    Alban     Econ.    I Goodman,    Wis. 

Vogt,    George   L Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Vollendorf ,   H.   H Dent.    I Manitowoc,    Wis. 

Vollert,  Arthur   A.   &   S.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Vollert,    Cyril    O A.    &    S.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Voss,  H.  G Dent.    II Racine,   Wis. 

Waal,   Christopher  L Law   Nt.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wagner,    William    A Med.    II Cleveland,  Wis. 

Wahlen,    Edward    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wahra,    Walter    E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Waldeck,    Edward    Med.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Walesh,    Edmund   J Law  Nt.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Walkama,   John   A Econ.   II Owen,  Wis. 

Walker,   H.   N Dent.   II Richland  Center,  Wis. 

Walkley,   Seymour   J Law    Nt.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wallersheim,    Peter     A.    &    S.    Pre-Med.    II Peebles,  Wis. 

Wallrich,     Caspar     Econ.    II Shawano,  Wis. 

Walsh,     Emmet    V Econ.     II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Walsh,     Marie     N.  T.  S.   II Port  Washington,  Wis. 

Walters,    Chester    A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Walters,    David    C Econ.     II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Walters,  Harry  G Med.     IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wangemann,     Theodore     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wanless,   H.    W Dent.   I Richland   Center,  Wis. 

Wapp,  Andrew  L Eng.     II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Warczak,     Frank     J A.    &    S.    Pre-Med.    II Minto,    N.  Dak. 

Ward,    Richard    B Econ.    Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ware,    C.    C Dent.    II Boscobel,  Wis. 

Ware,    Earl    G Law     I Platteville,  Wis. 

Ware,     Frank     A \.    &    S.    I Boscobel,  Wis. 

Wareitlff,    Herbert    F Eng.    I Acton    Vale,    London,    England. 

Warner,   R.   J Dent.  Ill Wausau,  Wis. 

Alfred    E Econ.     I Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Wat   on,    II.    J Dent.    IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Weber,    Adolph    ^con.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Weber,    Raymond    A Econ.    I Fond   du    Lac,  Wis. 

Webster,    Etoyden    E Law    Nt.    IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ralph  B A.  &  S.  I Burlington,  Wi- 
nn,  Norbert  J A.   &   S.    Pre-Med.    II Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

,    Lillian    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

.    Walter    F Eng.   I Morristown,   Minn. 

Wehle,    Edward    W Med.   I West  Bend,  Wis. 

Wehr,    Martha     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

..    O.    M Dent.    II Wausau.  Wis. 

Wetckenand,     Walter    .1 A.   &  S.    Pre-Med.    I Darlington,  Wis. 

W Eng.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

.     R.    .1 Dent.      IF Bloomer,  Wis. 

Blanche     Journ.     I Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Weinberg,  Nathan   Econ     T  _,_ 

Weinstein,  Arthur  R Econ'    TTT Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Weinstein,    Edwin    J.    .  .      f£w     TIH Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Weinstein,   N.    W Dent     TTT Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Weinzierl,     E JwJ    //   Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Weinzierl,    E.    L.  TW      t Tower,    Minn. 

Weis,    Frank    G.     ....'.'.]'.'.'. La"*"   „ '  ' T°wer,     Minn. 

Weisberg,   Joseph   H A    &   S    Pre  m'^'  '  TT  '  *  ' Sturg<*>?     B^'     Wis. 

Weishan,    Eugene    G Eng    I     Pre"Med"   H Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Weiss,    Aaron    L Econ     Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Weis,   Elmer   C Econ'   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Wehner,  George  M Econ'    Nt Mi  waukee,   Wis. 

Welch,  George  F En*    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Wendorf.    Sam   P [[[ EcoVi     Nt ;?,adel,a'   M,ln.n- 

Wendt,    Edwin    G Econ    T     Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Wentz,  A.    E '. gent'   II '   ^St  Bend'  Wis" 

Wentz,    I.    W Dent     T    -Plymouth,    Wis. 

Wentz,    G.    J [ D^nt     I Sheboygan,    Wis. 

Wenzel,    Eugene    R EmT  III -Sheboygan,    Wis. 

Werner,  Mildred  m     t     «    ttY Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Werra,   Martin   C.    .'.'.'. Med   '  T  -  -Mosinee,   Wis. 

Werrell,    E.    P.     . n^nt    T Waukesha,    Wis. 

Wesley,    Richard   A.".'.'.'.'.'. Econ     I -Eau   Claire,   Wis. 

West,    Mildred     Econ'   Nt Rhinelander,    Wis. 

Wetzel,   Edwin   A.    ...  f^w    TTT Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Weymier,    Charles    ......'.'.'  I.'.' ! EccTn     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

White,    E.    F.    ...  Dpnt     TT Milwaukee,   Wis. 

White,   Hazen   Dean  ".'.'.]'.'.[ E„"      j *Y-?uluth'    Minn- 

White,   Loretto   C t  „*'    T - Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Whitney,  Harry  S.   .  .  .        K*      j Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Wickham,    Arthur    ......  ^  i.' ! Econ'   Nt ™Dulu*h'    Minn- 

Wicklund,  W.   G.  ££«?'  jj Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Wiesler,    Howard    M.     '.'.'.'. Med     T     ■ -Cloquet,    Minn. 

Wiesner,  Arthur  P Wn    TV Cedarburg,    Wis. 

Wiffler,  Erwin  E.  F™     T       Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Wilberta   Rauch,    Sr.   M  P  Arcadia,    Wis. 

Wilcox,    CM nVriV  "  tt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Wilde,    Edwin     Med      TU Dodgeville,     Wis. 

Wilde,    Herman    Econ     Nt Mi  waukee,     Wis. 

Wilhelm,    C.    F.    .  nS?'  T? Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Wilhelmi,   J.   E.    .      twt'    tt Oconto  Falls,  Wis. 

Wiletzky,   Jack   B.    .' Med      T     Nekoma,    N.    Dak. 

Wilkes,    A.    E.     ...  nent     T Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Wilkinson,   James   F.    .        Med     TV A" Cambria.    Wis. 

Williams,    Harold    D.  Fcon     T   Oconomowoc,    Wis. 

William,    John    E. ' t^™     „; Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Williams,   E.   0.    .  f£«+"   ? Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Williams,   L.   E.    . fwt'    t Racine,    Wis. 

Willich,     Celia     ......: Soon     it Reedsburg,    Wis. 

Willis,  Dan   B.    ...  {£°n-    g* Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Wilson,    Chester    R. {£°,n-    T Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Wilson,  F.   C D^°n-    TTV Kenosha,     Wis. 

Wilson,    H.    B J*  Oconto    Falls,    Wis. 

Wimmer,    Marie     ..."  p' ' " '  "  Vii Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Wink,    Reuben   H a     &   q   %'  llw  \T  « Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Winther,  Frederick  B       f 1  *  ?"  Pre_Med-  TI Milwaukee,  Wis. 

wishHnski,  August  w. ".:::: : Ea™  Nt •  Mi!waukee>  wis- 

Witmer,   Joseph    ....  Law    T Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Witmeyer,    August Econ      TTT Appleton,    Wis. 

Witte,  Rudolph  P Son'    lJ? Racine,    Wis. 

Witteman,    Albin     ...    vZ      £? Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Wittemann,  A.  P .'. rw     j\j Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Wolf,  Joseph  A Law     <jt      T ^est   Bend«   Wis. 

Wolfe,    Gwendolyn    K  *w.    \j2       Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Wolfe,  Max SeH     v* Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Wolter,    R.    B {Jf*    ^/ Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Wolter,    S.    H f  COTl   ?t. . .  Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Woodworth,    George    W.    A '  f  q    p      iJ^t  U Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Woodzicka,    Karl  a*  ?  f "  TPre"Med-  I Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Worcester,    E.    L.    .  .  .        "  £'    „  b;T; Winnebago,  Wis. 

Worzalla,  Frank  E.    ...  .['. A    aVp-mh'tt oWest    AIlis«    Wi*- 

Wratten,    Harriet    A.     .  .        ?o„rn      TPre-Med-  n Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Wrenn,  John  Arthur Fc0n      t     ~  '   Racine.    Wis. 

Wright,    William    H £fon'   J Darlington,    Wis. 

Milwaukee,    Wis. 
Milwaukee,     Wis. 


Wustrack,  Arthur  L.    '. S™      fY Milwaukee,    Wis 

^con-     n Milwauke 
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Wylie,   Gertrude    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wi3. 

Wyse,  Roderick  W A.  &  S.  I Campbellsport,  Wis. 

Xavier  Baggeler,   Sr.  M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Xavier   Kaczmarek,    Sr.    M E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Yap,    J.    H Dent.    Ill Dutch    East    Indies 

Yentz,    Ralph    J Econ.    II Antigo,    Wis. 

Zachman,    Albert   H Med.     I St.    Michael,    Minn. 

Zaidins,  Harry  A Law    III Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Zamka,    Conrad   G A.    &    S.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Zavis,    Ray    A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zedlar,  B.  A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Zedlitz,   W.   V Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zeit,    Walter    Med.    I Medford,   Wis. 

Zelonsky,   Alvin   L Law    I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Zender,    Leon    J Eng.    I Austin,    Minn. 

Zepherin,    Curtis    W Econ.     II Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Ziegler,   Cletus    K Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ziegler,    O.    A Dent.    Ill May ville,    Wis. 

Zilisch,    Hubert    E Med.     Ill Juneau,     Wis. 

Zillig,    Valentine    F Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Zimmer,    John    F Econ.   I Neenah,  Wis. 

Zimmermann,    W.    C Dent.    I .  .  Reedsburg,    Wis. 

Zinselmeyer,  W Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zintek,   Sylvester   S Med.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Zlatnik,  Alfred  P Med.     Ill Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Zmyslony,   Walter   P Med.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Zoller,  L.  F Dent.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zurheide,  Harry  O Med.     V Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Zwickey,    Ruth    N.  T.  S.  II Iola,  Wis. 

Zygarlowski,   Stanley  A Med.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 
Courses  in  Letters,  Sciences  and  Philosophy,  leading  to  the  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING. 

Courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Chemical  and  Electrical  Engineering, 
leading  to  Professional  Degrees. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 
A  seven-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and 
Doctor  of  Medicine. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW.* 

a.  The  Day  Law  School,  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws. 

b.  The  evening  Law  School,  a  four-year  course  preparing  for  admis- 

sion to  the  bar. 

COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY. 
A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 
Post-Graduate  and  Extension  Courses  in  Dentistry. 

THE  R.  A.  JOHNSTON  COLLEGE  OF  ECONOMICS.* 
A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Economics. 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM.* 
Four-year  courses   leading  to  the   degrees   of  Bachelor   of  Arts   in 
Journalism,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism,  and  Bachelor  of 
Literature  in  Journalism. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 
Conducted  in  connection  with  Trinity  Hospital.    A  three-year  course. 

MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Instruction  in  Piano,  Vocal,  Violin,  Organ  and  all  orchestral  instru- 
ments. Theory  and  History  of  Music,  Dramatic  Art,  Art  of  Ex- 
pression, Public  School  Music,  Ensemble  and  Sight-Reading. 

MARQUETTE   ACADEMY. 
The  University  High  School. 
Preparatory  Department,  Classical  and  Commercial  courses,  Courses 
preparatory  to  Law,  Medicine  and  Engineering. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 
Six  weeks'  session  during  July  and  August.     College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 


*These  Departments  also  have  evening  sessions. 


A  leading  part  has  been  taken  by  Marquette 
University  in  the  movement  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  professions  by  inculcating  sound  principles 
of  morality  in  all  its  professional  schools. 

A  physician,  a  lawyer,  an  economist  or  a  journal- 
ist, an  engineer,  or  dentist,  whose  moral  develop- 
ment does  not  compare  favorably  with  his  mental 
equipment,  can  never  win  the  confidence  of  his  fel- 
low men.  They  look  askance  at  him  and  deem  his 
presence  in  the  community  a  menace  to  the  home 
and  a  source  of  fear  to  the  state. 

If  the  influence  of  the  professions  is  to  be  wielded 
for  good  rather  than  for  evil  a  course  in  professional 
ethics  must  be  deemed  an  essential  part  of  the  school 
curriculum. 

The  Faculty  of  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
considers  it  necessary  for  the  weal  of  the  family 
and  of  civil  society  to  insist  upon  professional  ethics 
for  all  its  students. 
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CALENDAR    1922-1923 

September  5    Registration,  Conservatory  of  Music. 

September  7    First  Term  Begins,  Conservatory  of  Music. 

September  7-9 Entrance  Examinations,  College  of  Applied 

Science    and    Engineering. 

September  11    Registration  of  Upperclassmen,  Section  A, 

College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing;   Shop  Work  Begins,  Section  B. 

September  12  Classes  Begin,  Section  A,  College  of  Ap- 
plied Science  and  Engineering. 

September  11-12  Registration  for  Freshmen,  College  of  Ap- 
plied  Science  and   Engineering. 

September  13  Classes  Begin,  Freshmen,  College  of  Ap- 
plied Science  and  Engineering. 

September  11-13 Entrance    Examinations,    Colleges    of    Arts 

and  Science,  Economics,  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

September  13-15 Registration,  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Science, 

Economics,  School  of  Journalism. 

September  14-16 Conditioned  Examinations,  Colleges  of  Arts 

and  Science,   Economics,  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

September  18    Classes  Begin,  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Science, 

Economics,  School  of  Journalism. 

September  22-23  Conditioned  Examinations,  Section  A,  Up- 
perclassmen, College  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering. 

September  23 Opening  Day  for  Classes  in  General  Musical 

Theory  and  History  of  Music,  Conserva- 
tory of  Music. 

September  22-25 Registration,  College  of  Law. 

September  25 Registration  of  Upperclassmen,   Section   B, 

College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing;   Shop  Work  Begins,  Section  A. 


CALENDAR 


September  26    Classes  Begin,  College  of  Law;    Section  B 

Upperclassmen,  College  of  Applied  Science 
and   Engineering. 

September  27 Classes  Begin,  Night  Law  Course. 

September  27-29 Registration,   School   of   Medicine. 

September  28-29     Examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  and 

for  admission  to  advanced  standing, 
School  of  Medicine. 

September  29-30     Registration,    College   of   Dentistry. 

October  2  Classes    Begin,    College    of    Dentistry    and 

School  of  Medicine. 

October  7-8  Conditioned  Examinations,  Section  B,  Up- 
perclassmen, College  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering. 

November  15 First  Term  Ends,  Conservatory  of  Music. 

November  16 Second     Term     Begins,     Conservatory     of 

Music. 

November  16-18  Thanksgiving  Recess,  Section  A,  Upper- 
classmen, College  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering. 

November  29-December  4. Thanksgiving    Recess    Begins,    Colleges    of 

Arts  and  Science,  Economics,  Law, 
Dentistry,  Engineering  (Freshmen  and 
Section  B),  Schools  of  Journalism  and 
Medicine. 

December  4  Classes  Resumed. 

December  22  Christmas    Recess    Begins;      End    of    Fall 

Quarter  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 

December  24-30  Christmas  Recess,  Section  B.  Upperclass- 
men, College  of  Applied  Science  and  En- 
gineering. 

December  31-January  6  ..Christmas  Recess,  Section  A,  Upperclass- 
men, Colege  of  Applied  Science  and  Engi- 
neering. 

December  24-January  6  ..Christmas    Recess,    Freshmen,    College    of 

Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 
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December  25-January  2  ..Christmas  Recess,   Conservatory  of  Music. 

January  2   Winter  Quarter  Begins,  School  of  Medicine. 

January  3   Classes    Resumed,    Colleges    of    Arts    and 

Science,  Economics,  Law,  School  of 
Journalism. 

January  13  First  Term  Classes  End,  Section  A,  Upper- 
classmen,  College  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering. 

January  24   Semester    Examinations    Begin,    College   of 

Law. 

January  25   Semester  Examinations   Begin,   Colleges  of 

Arts  and  Science,  Economics,  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering  (Freshmen), 
School  of  Journalism. 

January  27  First  Term  Classes  End,  Section  B,  Upper- 
classmen,  College  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering. 

January  29-30    Registration,  Freshmen,  College  of  Applied 

Science  and  Engineering. 

January  29   Registration,      Section     A,     Upperclassmen, 

College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing. 

January  30   Second    Term    Classes    Begin,    Section    A 

Upperclassmen,  College  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering. 

January  31    Second  Term  Ends,  Conservatory  of  Music. 

February  1     Third  Term  Begins,  Conservatory  of  Music; 

Registration,  College  of  Law. 

February   1-2   Registration,  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Science, 

Economics,  and   School  of  Journalism. 

February  2     Second  Semester  Begins,  College  of  Law. 

February  1-3  Semester  Examinations,  College  of  Dentis- 
try. 

February  5 Second  Semester  Begins,   Colleges  of  Arts 

and  Science,  Economics,  Dentistry, 
School   of  Journalism. 
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February  9-10  Conditioned  Examinations,  College  of  Ap- 
plied Science  and  Engineering,  Fresh- 
men and  Section  A,  Upperclassmen. 

February  12 Registration,     Section     B,     Upperclassmen, 

College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing. 

Februray  13 Second    Term    Classes    Begin,    Section    B, 

College    of   Applied   Science   and   Engin- 
eering. 

February  22 Washington's  Birthday. 

February  24-25  Conditioned  Examinations,  College  of  Ap- 
plied Science  and  Engineering,  Section  B, 
Upperclassmen. 

March  16    President's  Day. 

March  16 Winter  Quarter  Ends,  School  of  Medicine. 

March  19    Spring  Quarter  Begins,  School  of  Medicine. 

March  23-April  2 Easter  Recess,  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Science, 

Economics,  School  of  Journalism. 

March  26-April  2 Easter  Recess,  Freshmen,  College  of  Ap- 
plied Science  and  Engineering. 

March  29-April  2 Easter  Recess,  College  of  Law. 

March  29-April  4 Easter  Recess,  School  of  Medicine. 

March  29-April  1 Easter  Recess,  Conservatory  of  Music. 

March  30-April  2 Easter  Recess,  College  of  Applied  Science 

and  Engineering,  Section  A,  Upperclass- 
men. 

April  5,  6,  7 Conditioned  Examinations,  Colleges  of  Arts 

and  Science,  Economics,  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

April  13-16 Eastern  Recess,  College  of  Applied  Science 

and  Engineering,  Section  B,  Upperclass- 
men. 

April  14 Third  Term  Ends,  Conservatory  of  Music. 

April  16 Fourth     Term     Begins,     Conservatory     of 

Music. 
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May  12    Examination     in     General     Music     Theory, 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

May  19  Examination  in  History  of  Music,  Conserva- 
tory of  Music. 

May  23-26 Examination    of    Graduates,     Conservatory 

of  Music. 

May  28    General  Examinations  Begin,  Conservatory 

of  Music. 

May  26    Second  Term  Classes  End,  Section  A,  Up- 

perclassmen,  College  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering. 

May  28    Summer    Term    Classes    Begin,    Section    A, 

Upperclassmen,  College  of  Applied 
Science  and   Engineering. 

May  28  Final  Examinations  Begin,  College  of  Den- 
tistry. 

May  30    Memorial  Day. 

May  31  Second  Semester  Examinations  Begin,  Col- 
lege of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 
Freshmen,  and  College  of  Law. 

June  1-2  Conditioned  Examinations,  Section  A,  Up- 
perclassmen, College  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering. 

June  6    Semester  Examinations  Begin,   Colleges  of 

Arts  and  Science,  Economics,  and  School 
of  Journalism. 

June  8    Spring  Quarter  Ends,   School  of  Medicine. 

June  9  Second  Term  Classes  End,  Section  B,  Up- 
perclassmen, College  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering. 

June  11  Summer  Term  Begins,  Section  B,  Upper- 
classmen, College  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering. 

June  8-14    Examinations,  School  of  Medicine. 

June   15    Commencement. 
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June  15-16    Conditioned  Examinations,  Section  B,  Up- 

perclassmen,   College  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering. 

June  23    End  of  School  Year,  Conservatory  of  Music. 

June  25    Summer   Session    Begins,    College    of   Arts 

and  Science  and  Conservatory  of  Music. 

July  4    Independence  Day. 

July  7    Summer  Term  Classes  End,  Section  A,  Up- 

perclassmen,   College  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering. 

July  28 Summer  Term  Classes  End,  Section  B,  Up- 

perclassmen,   College   of  Applied   Science 
and  Engineering. 

August  3 Summer    Session    Closes,    College    of    Arts 

and  Science. 

August  18 Year    Closes,    Section    B,    Upperclassmen, 

College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing. 

September  8 Year    Closes,    Section    A,    Upperclassmen, 

College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing. 
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BOARD    OF   REGENTS 

The  Board  of  Regents  is  the  bond  of  union  or  connecting 
link  between  the  University  Faculty  and  the  citizens  of  Mil- 
waukee. As  the  University  is  designed  to  be  the  University 
of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  and  as  such  to  form  an  important 
factor  in  the  civic  life  and  development  of  the  city,  the  Board 
of  Regents  unites  these  two,  enabling  the  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity, on  the  one  hand,  to  direct  their  energies  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  city,  and  on  the  other  hand,  procuring  the  sub- 
stantial co-operation  of  public-spirited  citizens  in  furthering 
the  activities  of  the  University. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  are  chiefly  of  an  advisory  and 
representative  nature — to  advise  with  the  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  to  the  best  means  and  methods  for  meeting  the 
higher  educational  requirements  of  the  city,  and  to  represent 
to  the  public-spirited  citizens  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
they  may  render  the  activities  of  the  University  efficient  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  community. 


Members 

MOST  REV.  SEBASTIAN  G.  MESSMER,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Milwaukee. 

HON.  GERHARD  A.  BADING,  M.D., 
Ex-Mayor  of  Milwaukee. 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  BRUCE, 
Secretary,  Milwaukee  Association  of  Commerce. 

HON.  PAUL  D.  CARPENTER, 
Ex-Judge,  Probate  Court,  Milwaukee. 

IGNATZ  CZERWINSK1, 
Real  Estate  and  Insurance. 

F.   K.   ESPENHAIN, 
I 'resident,  Espenhain  Co. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS 


GEN.  OTTO  H.  FALK, 
President,  Allis-Chalmers  Co. 

ALBERT  FRIEDMANN, 
Ed.  Schuster  Co. 

JOHN   G.   GREGORY, 
Former  Editor,  Evening  Wisconsin. 

HARRY  S.  JOHNSTON, 
President,  Robert  A.  Johnston  Co. 

E.  J.  KEARNEY, 
Kearney  &  Trecker  Co.,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

JOHN   H.  KOPMEIER, 
President,  Wisconsin  Lakes  Ice  &  Cartage  Co. 

JOHN  H.  MOSS, 
Manufacturer. 

THOMAS  J.  NEACY, 
Manufacturer. 

COL.  GUSTAV  PABST, 
President,  Pabst  Co. 

AUGUST  REBHAN, 
Insurance. 

EDWARD  A.  UHRIG, 
President,  Milwaukee-Western  Fuel  Co. 
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TRUSTEES 

REVEREND  ALBERT  C.  FOX,  S.  J President 

REVEREND  GEORGE  P.  SHANLEY,  S.  J Secretary 

REVEREND  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

OFFICERS    OF    ADMINISTRATION 

REVEREND  ALBERT  C.  FOX,  S.  J President 

REVEREND  GEORGE  P.  SHANLEY,  S.  J Vice-President 

REVEREND  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

REVEREND  SIMON  J.  NICOLAS,  S.  J Dean  of  Men 

HENRY  L.  BANZHAF,  D.D.S Business  Manager 

MARY  L.  MELZER Registrar 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

REVEREND  GEORGE  P.  SHANLEY,  S.  J Dean 

REVEREND  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Dean  of  Graduate   Instruction 

COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

HENRY  L.  BANZHAF,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  F.A.C.D Dean 

COLLEGE  OF  ECONOMICS. 

CHARLES   R.   ATKINSON,   A.M.,   Ph.D Dean 

REVEREND  GEORGE  P.  SHANLEY,  S.  J Faculty  Regent 

COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 

JAMES  C.  PINNEY,  A.B.,  C.  E Dean 

REVEREND  JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.  J Faculty  Regent 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

REVEREND  JOHN  DANIHY,  S.  J Faculty  Regent  and  Dean 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

MAX  SCHOETZ,  A.B.,  LL.B Dean 

REVEREND  HUGH  B.  MacMAHON,  S.  J.,  A.M Faculty  Regent 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

LOUIS  F.  JERMAIN,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P Dean  of  Faculty 

EBEN  J.  CAREY,  M.S.,  D.Sc Dean  of  Students 

Rh  .  EREND  HUGH  B.  MacMAHON,  S.  J.,  A.M..  .  .Faculty  Regent 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

LI  BOH  1 1  :S    SEM  MANN Dean 

REVEREND  ARCH.      \\A)   I.  TALLMADGE,  S.  J. .Faculty  Regent 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 
DELPHINE    HINES,    R.N Superintendent 
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FACULTY 

REVEREND  ALBERT  C.  FOX,  S.  J 


President  of  Marquette  University 

WILLIAM  A.  WASHBURN,  M.D 

Professor  of  Medicine  Emeritus 

WALTER  J.  ABEL,  A.M Professor  of  Journalism 

ADAMS-BUELL Professor  of  Piano 

CHARLES  R.  ATKINSON,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  Political  Science;  Dean  of  the  College  of  Eco- 
nomics 

EDUARDO  AZUOLA,  B.H.,  B.S.,  A.M Professor  of  Spanish 

HONORABLE  A.  C.  BACKUS,  LL.B.,  LL.D 

Professor  of  Criminal  Law 

GUSTAV  BACH Professor  of  Violin 

HENRY  L.  BANZHAF,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  F.A.C.D 

Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry 

ROBERT  N.  BAUER,  Ph.G.,  B.S Professor  of  Chemistry 

WILLIAM  J.  H.  BENSON,  D.D.S Professor  of  Dental  Anatomy 

WILLIAM  D.  BLISS,  B.S.  in  Ch.E.,  M.E 

Co-ordinator;    Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

JOSEPH  C.  BOCK,  Ch.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physiologic  Chemistry, 

School  of  Medicine,  Director  of  the  Department 
LORENZO    BOORSE,    M.D.,    Professor    of    Pediatrics,    School    of 
Medicine,   Director  of  the   Department 

ALFRED  V.  BOURSY,  A.M Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

HONORABLE  OTTO  BREIDENBACH,  LL.B.. .  .Professor  of  Sales 
MAXIMILLAN  A.  BUSSEWITZ,  A.M.,  M.D,  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology in  the  College  of  Dentistry;  Lecturer  in  the  Training  School 
of  Nurses 
EBEN  J.  CAREY,  M.S.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  School  of 
Medicine,  Director  of  the  Department;  Dean  of  Studens  in  the 
School  of  Medicine 

JOSEPH  F.  CARROLL,  S.  J.,  A.M Professor  of  Physics 

GEORGE  H.  CARTER,  D.D.S Director  of  Dental  Infirmary 

WILLIAM  H.  CHURCHILL,  LL.B 

Professor  of  Torts,  Common  Law  Pleading 

W.  D.  CORRIGAN.  LL.B.,  LL.M Professor  of  Evidence 

REVEREND  JOHN  DANIHY,  S.  J.,  A.M,  Professor  of  Journalism; 

Regent  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
REVEREND  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J,  A.M,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  Dean  of  Graduate  Instruction 

HONORABLE  FRANZ  C.  ESCHWEILER,  LL.D 

Professor  of  Torts 
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MATTHEW  N.  FEDERSPIEL,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Oral  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Dentistry;  Professorial 
Lecturer  in  Stomatology  in  the  School  of  Medicine;  Lecturer  in 
the  Training  School  for  Nurses 

JOHN  McDILL  FOX,  A.B.,  LL.B Professor  of  Laws 

REVEREND  ALOYSIUS  F.  FRUMVELLER,  S.  J.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of   Mathematics 

HART  J.  GOSLEE,  B.S.,  D.D.S.. .  .Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

REVEREND  FRANCIS  J.  HAAS,  Ph.D Professor  of  Sociology 

DANIEL  HOPKINSON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  School 
of  Medicine;  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  in  the 
College  of  Dentistry;    Lecturer  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 

WILLIAM   HOPKINSON,   D.D.S 

Professor  of  Histology  in  the  College  of  Dentistry 

A.  B.  HOUGHTON,  Ph.B.,  J.D Professor  of  Equity 

ARTHUR  A.  JENNINGS,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry 
FRANZ  A.  KARTAK,  E.E Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

B.  A.  KIEKHOFER,  A.B.,  C.P.A Professor  of  Accounting 

OTTO  G.  KRAUSE,  D.D.S Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

REVEREND    JOHN    B.    KREMER,    S.    J.,    Professor    of    Physics; 

Regent  of  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

ANDREW  J.  KUHNMUENCH,  D.D.S 

Professor  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics 

WILLIS  E.  LANG,  Litt.B.,  LL.B Professor  of  Law 

JAMES  A.  LOSTY,  A.M.,  Ph.D 

Professor  of  Sociology,  Commerce  and  Transportation 

DANIEL  M.  LOUGHLIN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
College  of  Dentistry;    Lecturer  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 

REVEREND  HUGH  B.  MacMAHON,  S.  J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Roman  Law  and  Legal  Ethics;  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy; 
Regent  of  the  College  of  Law  and  of  the  School  of  Medicine 

FREDERICK  C.  MAYER,  Ph.C,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Metallurgy  in  the  College  of  Dentistry;  Lecturer  in  the  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

BERNARD  F.  McGRATH,  A.B.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery;  Director  of  Surgical  Laboratories  in  the  School 
of  Medicine;    Lecturer  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 

FREDERICK   MELZER,   M.D 

Lecturer  History  of  Medicine,  School  of  Medicine 

EDWARD  J.  MENGE,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.S Professor  of  Zoology 

EDWARD  L.  MILOSLAVICH,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology  in  the  School  of  Medicine;  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment 

HARRY  G.  MORTON,  D.D.S Professor  of  Preventive  Dentistry 
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REVEREND  PAUL  MUEHLMANN,  S.  J.,  A.M 

Profesor  of  Mathematics 

FRANCIS  J.  MURRAY,  A.B Professor  of  History  and  Economics 

PAUL  R.  NEWCOMB,  LL.B Professor  of  Contracts 

REVEREND  SIMON  J.  NICOLAS,  S.  J 

Dean  of  Men ;  Professor  of  Education 

JAMES  C.  PINNEY,  A.B.,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering;  Dean 

of  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
ANTONIO  J.  PROVOST,  A.B.,  A.M 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

REVEREND  JOSEPH  REINER,  S.  J,  A.M 

Professor  of  Education  and  Religion 

ARTHUR  C.  RHODE,  B.S.,  D.D.S Professor  of  Orthodontia 

CARL  B.  RIX.,  LL.M Professor  of  Property 

JOHN  J.  ROCHE,  A.M 

Professor  of  Banking  and  Finance  and  Economics 

REVEREND  CHARLES  ROEMER,  S.  J.,  A.M 

Professor   of   Ancient   Languages 

HUGH  C.  RUSSELL,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in 

the   College   of   Dentistry;    Lecturer  in   the   Training   School   for 

Nurses 
MAX  SCHOETZ,  A.B.,   LL.B 

Professor  of  Law;    Dean  of  the  College  of  Law 

REVEREND  GEORGE  P.  SHANLEY,  S.  J 

Dean  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

LIBORIUS    SEMMANN,    Professor   of   Piano,    Harmony,    Counter- 
point, Composition,  Normal  Classes  for  Piano  Teachers;    Dean  of 

the  Conservatory  of  Music 

ALBERT  K.  STEBBINS,  LL.B Professor  of  Federal  Courts 

WILLIAM  N.  STEIL,  Ph.D Professor  of  Botany 

PAUL  J.  SWEENEY,  S.  J Assistant  Professor  of  English 

FRANCIS  X.  SWIETLIK,  A.M.,  LL.B Professor  of  Equity 

A.  C.  UMBREIT,  A.M.,  LL.B Professor  of  Constitutional  Law 

REVEREND  JOSEPH  WEBBER,  A.B Instructor,  Classics 

WILLIAM  WEGENER Professor  of  Voice  Culture 

THOMAS  P.  WHELAN,  A.M 

Professor  of  Classics;  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

CLIFTON  WILLIAMS,  A.B.,  LL.B Professor  of  Pleading 

WINFRED  C.  ZABEL,  LL.B Professor  of  Damages 

WILLIAM  F.  BECKER,  M.D Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

ERROLL  V.  BRUMBAUCH,  M.D 

Clinical  Professor  of  Public  Health,   Director  of  the   Department 
HARRY    J.    HEEB.,    M.D 

Director  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 
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MAURICE  L.  HENDERSON,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Director  and  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor  of   Obstetrics   and    Gynecology;     Lecturer   in   the   Training 

School  for  Nurses 
LOUIS  F.  JERMAIN,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P.,  Director  and  Clinical  Professor 

of  Internal  Medicine;    Dean  of  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Medicine; 

Lecturer  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 
ALFRED  C.  KREUTZER,  M.D.,  Director  and  Clinical  Professor  of 

Otology,  Rhinology  and  Laryngology 
*SIMPSON  M.  MARKSON,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology 
FREDERICK  W.  RIEHL,  M.D.. .  Clinical  Professor  of  Therapeutics 
LOUIS  F.  RUSCHHAUPT,   B.S.,   M.D 

Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine 

JAMES   C.   SARGENT,   M.D.,    Clinical   Professor  of   Genito-Urinary 

Surgery;    Lecturer  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 

WILLIAM  F.  WEGGE,  M.D Clinical  Professor  of  Neurology 

WILLIAM  C.  F.  WITTE,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S 

Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery,  Director  of  the  Department 

WILLIAM  ACKERMANN,  M.D 

Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine 

ANTON  BUMBALEK,  Mus.B 

Associate  Professor  of  Piano  and  Musical  Theory 

EDWARD  BARTA,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology;    Lec- 
turer in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
EMIL  BAUR,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Oto-Laryngology 

JOHN  F.  CARRfi,  Mus.B Associate  Professor  of  Piano 

CHARLES  J.  COFFEY,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of 

Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology  in  the  School  of  Medicine; 

Lecturer  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 

CHARLES  W.  DODGE Associate  Professor  of  Piano 

JOHN  F.  H.  DOUGLAS,  B.S.,  Ph.D 

Associate   Professor  of   Electrical   Engineering 

MADGE  COE  EBERT Associate  Professor  of  Voice  Culture 

GEORGE  R.   ERNST,   M.D.,   L.R.C.P.,   London,   M.R.C.S.,   England, 

Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine 
ALBERT  FINK,  Associate  Professor  of  Violin  and  Normal  Classes 

for  Violin  Teachers 

REVERDY  M.  HALL,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

GUSTAV  A.  HIPKE,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
ALFRED   L.   KASTNER,  M.D 

Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

JOSEPH    LKTTENBERGER,   M.D 

Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine   (Therapeutics) 

"♦WALTER   II.  NIELSON,  M.D 

Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine 


•On  i'--tv<-  of  absence  1921-1922. 
••Di<'i  August,  \'.)22. 
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HARRY    B.    PODLASKY,    M.D.,    Associate    Clinical    Professor    of 

Roentgenology,  Director  of  the  Department 
E.  J.  PURTELL,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery;    Lec- 
turer in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 
JOSEPH  A.  PURTELL,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine;   Instructor  in  Physical  Diagnosis  in  the  College  of  Dentistry 
ARTHUR  F.  RHEINECK,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Histology 

and  Bacteriology  in  the  College  of  Dentistry 
GEORGE  A.   SCARCLIFF,   C.E.,   Associate   Professor  of   Civil   En- 
gineering;   Professor  of  Drawing  in  the  College  of  Dentistry 
LEOPOLD  SCHILLER,  M.D 

Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology 

AGNES    SCHWARZROCK,    Associate    Professor    of    Voice    Culture 
FREDERICK  A.  STRATTON,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S 

Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery 

PERCY  F.  SWINDLE,  A.M.,  Ph.D 

Associate  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 

JAMES  S.  THOMAS,  M.D 

Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

LILLIAN  WATTS,  Associate   Professor  of  Voice   Culture,   History 

of  Music,  Normal  Classes  for  Vocal  Teachers,  Sight  Singing,  Head 

of  the  Department  of  Public  School  Music 
DEXTER  H.  WITTE,  B.S.,  M.D 

Associate   Clinical   Professor  of   Surgery 

RAYMOND  J.  WENKER,   B.S.,   M.D.,   D.D.S 

Associate   Professor  of   Oral   Surgery 

ROBERT  W.  BLUMENTHAL,  M.D 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine 

DIRK  V.  BRUINS,  A.B.,  M.D 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

STEPHEN   CAHANA,   M.D 

Assistant   Clinical   Professor   of   Medicine 

JOSEPH   HENRY   CARROLL,   M.D 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery 

VERNON  A.  CHAPMAN,  M.D.,  B.M.C.,  F.A.C.S 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

REVEREND  THOMAS  J.  CONNERS,  S.  J.,  A.M 

Assistant    Professor    of    English 

LE  GRAND  M.  COX,  M.D.,  D.D.S 

Assistant  Director  of  the  Dental  Infirmary 

HERBERT  C.  DALLWIG,  M.S.,  M.D 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Physiology 

CHARLES  A.  FIDLER,  M.D 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery 
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HARRY  R.  FOERSTER,   M.D 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology 

WILLIAM    B.    FORD,    B.S.,    M.D.,    Assistant    Clinical    Professor   of 

Medicine;    Lecturer  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 
REVEREND  JOHN  B.  FROEBES,  S.  J 

Assistant   Professor  of   Mathematics 

JOHN  GIESEN,  Ph.B.,  A.M Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 

MAX   GILBERT,  A.B.,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of   Chemistry 

JOHANN  GRILL,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

ROBERT    G.    HAUKOHL,    A.B.,    Assistant    Professor    of    English; 

Secretary  of  the  College  of  Dentistry 
SAMUEL  G.  HIGGINS,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of 

Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology 
GUSTAVUS  I.  HOGUE,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S 

Assistant    Clinical    Professor    of    Ophthalmology 

CHARLES   I.   IDE,   M.D.,  Assistant   Clinical  Professor  of   Medicine 
CLARENCE  J.  KENNEY,  M.D 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Public  Health 

HAROLD  B.  KIERSEY.,  B.S.,  in  M.E 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

♦MARTIN  J.  KOCH,  M.D 

Assistant   Clinical  Professor  of  Neurology 

HJORLEIFUR  T.  KRISJANSON,  A.B.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S 

Assistant   Clinical   Professor   of   Surgery 

HENRY  J.  LUEHRING,  D.D.S 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dental  Histology  and  Embryology 

WALTER  L.  MATTICK,  M.D 

Assistant    Clinical   Professor  of   Medicine 

FRANCIS  B.  McMAHON,  B.S.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S 

Assistant   Clinical   Professor  of   Surgery 

CLEMENS  MESSMER,   M.D 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology 
ERNEST  W.  MILLER,   B.S.,   M.D 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery 

JAMES  C.  MORTONSON,  D.D.S 

Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry 

MORT  H.  MORTONSON,   D.D.S 

Assistant  Professor  of  Operative   Dentistry 

HERBERT  W.  POWERS,  M.D 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Neurology 

JOl I N  W.  POWERS,  M.D 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery 


><)n    UftTfl  of  ftbMfie*   H»22-1923. 
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EUGENE  D.  REGAN,  M.D 

Assistant  Clinical   Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

CHARLES  T.  ROSENBAUM,  D.D.S 

Assistant    Professor    of    Operative    Dentistry 

HARRY  W.  SARGEANT,  M.D 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery 

GERALD  SAVAGE,   M.D.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 

College  of  Dentistry;    Lecturer  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 
EDMUND  A.  W.  SCHOLTER,  B.S.,  M.D 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  School  of  Medicine 

BRUNO  L.  SCHUSTER,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Assistant  Professor,  Depart- 
ment of  Physiology,  School  of  Medicine 
WILFRED  L.  SENG,  B.  S.,  D.D.S 

Assistant  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

REVEREND  AUGUSTINE  D.  THEISSEN,  S.  J.,  A.M 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

ERNEST    F.    WALLNER,    B.S.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Chemistry 

and  Materia  Medica  in  the  College  of  Dentistry 
GEORGE  W.  WILSON,  D.D.S 

Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry 

ERNEST  H.  WOOD,  B.S 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Physiologic  Chemistry 

ARTHUR  YOUNG,  M.D 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

ALTON  R.  ALTENHOFEN,   M.D.,   Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

JAMES  R.  B AER,  D.D.S Infirmary  Instructor 

HUBERT  E.  BARDENWERPER,  M.D 

Clinical  Assistant  in   Genito-Urinary   Surgery 

CHARLES  J.  BECKER,  M.D Clinical  Associate  in  Pediatrics 

HOWARD  BEDERS Instructor  in  Piano 

VICTOR  BELLEHUMEUR Instructor  in  Piano 

WILLIAM  H.  BENNETT,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Dental  Jurisprudence 
BENJAMIN  J.  BIRK,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  General  Surgery 

J.  A.  BOOK,  B.C.S Instructor  in  Accounting 

MAMIE  BOOZ Instructor  in  Piano 

ALVIN  J.  BRAH,  M.D 

Instructor  in  Physiology  in  the  College  of  Dentistry 

ROBERT   BRAUN,   M.D 

Instructor  in  Anatomy  in  the  College  of  Dentistry 

JAMES  J.  BURTON,  M.D 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

MAY  CHRISTOPH Instructor  in  Piano 

FREDERICK    E.    CHURCH,    M.D 

Instructor  in  Preventive  Dentistry 
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R.  NEWMAN  CLARKE,  A.B.,  LL.B Instructor  in  English 

FLORENCE  DALLMAN-CLASEN Instructor  in  Piano 

RAYMOND  J.  DALTON,  M.D Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics 

LAWRENCE  DALY,  A.B Instructor  in  English 

R.  L.  DE  LORENZO Instructor  in  Mandolin 

ROBERT  J.  DEMPSEY Instructor  in  Credits  and  Collections 

R.  E.  DERBY Instructor  in  Office  Management 

CLARENCE  DICKOPF,  A.B Instructor  in  German 

PAUL  C.  DIER,  M.D 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology  and  Oto-Laryngology 

WILLIAM  J.  EGAN,  M.D Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

JOSEPH  A.  ENGLANDER,  D.D.S 

Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

E.  P.  EVANS Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics 

E.  J.  FINK Instructor  in  Accounting 

FRANCES  FLAHERTY Instructor  in  Piano 

LEANDER  J.  FOLEY,  M.D 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

ISADORE  FRANKLIN,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology 

JOHN  A.  FROEHLICH,  M.D Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery 

ANTHONY  J.  GAUCKLER,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  C.E 

, Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering 

PETER  F.  GAUNT,  M.D Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery 

JAMES  J.  GILLING,  D.D.S Infirmary  Instructor 

MENDEL  GLICKMAN,  B.S.  in  M.E 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

ROY  T.  HANSEN,  M.D Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

ANSGAR  E.  HANSON,  D.D.S Infirmary  Instructor 

GEORGE  A.  HERRMANN,  A.B Instructor  in  English 

HERBERT   HIRSCHBOECK,   LL.B 

Instructor  in  Business  Law  and  Public  Speaking 

EMBER  HOLLITZ Instructor  in  Piano 

FLORENCE  JACOBSON,  Mus.B Instructor  in  Piano 

RAYMOND  F.  JAEKELS,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Business  Law 

McKINLEY  W.  JAMBOR,  D.D.S Infirmary  Instructor 

WILLIAM  M.  JERMA1N,  B.S.  M.D Instructor  in  Pathology 

WALTER  JOHN Instructor   in   Accounting 

THOMAS  A.  JUDGE,  M.D Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology 

GEORGE  J.  JURSS,   M.D Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics 

EDWARD  W.   KANE,   B.S.  in  E.E 

Instructor   in    Electrical    Engineering 

WALTER   A.   KELLY,    D.D.S Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

EDY,  M.D 

Clinical    Instructor  in   Otology,   Rhinology,  Laryngology 
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GEORGE  F.  KENNEY,  M.D..  .Clinical  Instructor  in  General  Surgery 

ALFRED  KENNGOTT,  A.M Instructor  in  Spanish 

J.    A.    KEOGH Instructor    in    Accounting 

PATRICK  J.  KING,  M.D Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

JOHN  T.  KLEIN,  M.D Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine 

ROSE  A.  KRIZ,  M.D Instructor  in  Pharmacology 

ALBIN  A.  KRYGIER,  M.D 

Clinical  Assistant  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

HENRY   J.   KUHN,    B.S.,   M.D 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Pharamcology 

MARGE  LACY,  Mus.B Instructor  in  Piano 

WILLIAM  LAMERS,  A.B Instructor  in  English 

HARRY  LANDO,  D.D.S Instructor  in  Oral  Surgery 

ARTHUR  S.  LANGMAS,  A.B Instructor  in  Accounting 

CHARLES   LECHLEIDNER Instructor  in  Journalism 

WILLIAM  LECHTENBERG,  A.B Instructor  in  German 

SAMUEL  H.  LIPPIT,  M.D Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics 

ARTHUR  MARGOT,  Ph.G Clinical  Instructor  in  Pathology 

JUSTIN  E.  MCCARTHY,  Litt.B Instructor  in  English 

CLARENCE  F.  McDONALD,  A.B Instructor  in  English 

CLIFFORD  E.  McDONALD,  A.B 

Instructor  in  English  and  Public  Speaking 

JOHN  W.  McDONALD Instructor  in   English  and  History 

HENRY  McCABE,  M.D Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics 

LESLIE  J.  McCLURG,  E.E.,  Instructor  in  Radiology  in  the  College 

of  Dentistry;    Lecturer  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BRUNO  MONIAS,  Ph.D Instructor  in  Pharmacology 

MARTIN    E.   MORRISSY,    B.S.,    A.M.. ..  Instructor   in   Mathematics 
FRANCIS  D.  MURPHY,  B.S.,  M.D..  .Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

A.  A.  NAULIN Instructor  in  Salesmanship 

GEORGE  W.  NEILSON,  M.D 

Clinical   Associate   in   Obstetrics   and   Gynecology 

ADELBERT  J.  NOETZEL,  D.D.S Instructor  in  Dental  Anatomy 

TIMOTHY  W.  O'DONOVAN,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  in 

the    College    of    Dentistry;    Lecturer   in    the    Training    School    for 

Nurses 
EDITH  PACKMAN    

Instructor  in  Piano  and  Upton  Keyboard  Harmony 

J.  FRANK  PEARCY,  B.S Instructor  in  Pharmacology 

L.  C.  PROESCH Instructor  in  Credits  and  Collections 

DENIS  J.  REGAN,  LL.B Instructor  in  English 

W.LLIAM   H.  REUTER,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Bac- 
teriology in  the  College  of  Dentistry 
REGINA  RILEY Instructor  in  Piano 
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MRS.   C.  R.  ROUNDS Instructor   in   Violin 

JOHN  E.  RUETH,  M.D 

Clinical  Associate  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

EDWARD  R.  RYAN,  M.D Clinical  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology 

ARTHUR  SANDNER,  D.D.S Instructor  in  Preventive  Dentistry 

HARRISON  SAUDEK Instructor  in  Real  Estate 

ALBERT   P.   SCHIMBERG Instructor   in   Journalism 

URBAN  F.  SCHLAEFER,  D.D.S Instructor  in  Oral  Surgery 

FRANCES  SCHMIDLER,  B.D.A Instructor  in  Dramatic  Art 

JOHN  E.  SCHOEN,   B.S.  in   M.E 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

MARIE  SCHRUP Instructor  in  Violin 

A.  W.  SEILER,  A.B Instructor  in  Advertising 

MISCHA  SEMASCHKO Instructor  in  Cello 

W.  FRANCIS  SHAUGHNESSY,  Litt.B.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Public 

Speaking  and  Legal  History 

W.  A.  SHEAFFER,  Ph.B Instructor  in  Accounting 

IRMA  SICHLING,  Mus.B Instructor  in   Piano 

EMILY  SILBER Instructor  in  Piano 

NAND  SINGH,  M.E.,  A.M Instructor  in  Chemistry 

LEANDER  P.  STAMM,  M.D Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics 

HEINE  M.  STOCKDER,  B.S.  in  M.E 

RICHARD  STOCKINGER,   M.D Clinical   Instructor  in   Surgery 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

ROMAN   J.   STOLLENWERK Infirmary    Instructor 

WILLIAM  H.  STRASS,  M.D 

Instructor  in  Histology  in  the  College  of  Dentistry 

HAROLD  E.  SWEENEY.  A.B Instructor  in  English  and  Latin 

EDWARD  L.  THARINGER,   M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology  in  the 

College  of  Dentistry;    Lecturer  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 
EDWARD  S.  THATCHER,  A.B.,  Ph.G 

Instructor  in  Materia  Medica  in  the  School  of  Medicine 

RUSSELL  P.   THIERBACH Instructor   in   Insurance 

EDWARD  C.  VOELKER,  D.D.S 

Instructor  in  Dental  Histology  and  Embryology 

ASA  WALDRON,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A Instructor  in  Accounting 

HARRY  E.  WATSON Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

GEORGE  WANNENMACHER Instructor  in  Violin 

EDNA  WILK,  Mus.B Instructor  in  Piano 

J.  HAROLD  WILLIAMS,  B.S.  in  C.  and  I.E 

Instructor  in   Civil  Engineering 

ROBERT  WITTIG Instructor  in  Credits  and  Collections 

COLONEL  H.  C.  BOYDEN 

Lei  hirer  in  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
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F.   A.   CANNON 

Lecturer  in  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

H.   A.    FROMMELT 

Lecturer  in  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

ELMER    GRAMLING,    M.D.,    F.A.C.S 

Lecturer  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 

EDITH  HABBE Lecturer  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 

J.  B.  MATTHEWS,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 
S.  A.  McKILLOP 

Lecturer  in  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

T.  H.  PHILLIPSON 

Lecturer  in  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

D.  W.  ROBERTS,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 
A.  J.  TAUGHER,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 
R.  W.  THURNER 

Lecturer  in  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

L.  C.  TISDALE,  M.D.. .  .Lecturer  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 
C.  R.  WEYMOUTH 

Lecturer  in  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

W.  M.  WHITE 

Lecturer  in  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

JESSIE   WIEMAN   ZIEBUR 

Lecturer  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 

VELMA    ARMOUR 

Floor  Supervisor  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 

FLORENCE  BIRKHOLZ,   R.N 

Floor  Supervisor  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 

HAROLD   J.   CANNON,    B.S.,    M.D Interne 

MRS.  HELEN  WEST  CHAMBERLAIN 

Dietitian  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 

ANNA   L.   EITEL,   R.N 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 

MERCY  GORDON,  R.N.,  Asistant  Supervisor  of  Operating  Rooms 

in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 
IRENE    GUNDERSON,    R.N.,    Assistant    Supervisor    of    Operating 

Rooms  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 
ANNA   HABERMAN,   R.N 

Anesthetist  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 

DELPHINE  HINES,  R.N 

Superintendent  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 

LULU  JACOBSON 

Night  Supervisor  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

WALTER  M.  KEARNS,  B.S.,  M.D Interne 
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ELIZABETH  KEPPER,  R.N 

Floor  Supervisor  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BESSIE  KETTLESON 

Supervisor  of  Operating  Rooms  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 
FRANCES  KNOBLAUCH,  R.N 

Anesthetist  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 

ALICE   NORTON,   R.N.,  Assistant   Supervisor  of  Operating  Rooms 

in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 

HELEN  O'NEIL,  R.N Supervisor  of  Annex 

MYRTLE  ROSENFELDT,  R.N 

Anesthetist  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 

ROSELLA    SULLIVAN,    R.N.,    Assistant    Supervisor    of    Operating 

Rooms  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 
MARGARET  TIMMONS,   R.N 

Anesthetist  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 


CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLE 

1855 — Arrival  of  the  Jesuits  in  Milwaukee. 

1857 — Opening  of  St.  Aloysius  Academy. 

1864 — New  building  erected,  known  as  St.  Gall's  Academy. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

LOCATION 

Marquette  University  is  located  in  Milwaukee,  the  com- 
mercial and  social  center  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  and  an 
important  manufacturing  center  of  the  middle  west.  The  city 
is  attractively  situated  on  Lake  Michigan,  85  miles  north  of 
Chicago.  It  is  readily  accessible  from  all  points ;  ample  rail- 
road connections  are  afforded  by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern, 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Soo  Line  and  three 
interurban  lines.  Also  many  points  on  Lake  Michigan  are  in 
direct  communciation  with  Milwaukee  by  means  of  steamboat 
lines. 

HISTORY 

The  Jesuits  came  to  Milwaukee  in  1855  and  two  years  later 
they  opened  a  school  known  as  St.  Aloysius  Academy,  at 
Third  and  Everett  Streets.  This  was  supplanted  in  1864  by 
the  St.  Gall's  Academy,  for  which  a  new  building  had  been 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Sycamore  Streets.  The 
Academy  was  not  a  mere  elementary  school.  The  students 
were  taken  through  several  years  of  classics,  rhetoric,  mathe- 
matics, and  elementary  science,  and  many  of  the  prominent 
citizens  of  Milwaukee  received  their  first  education  within 
its  walls. 

On  March  22,  1864,  the  school  was  incorporated  by  an  act 
of  the  State  Legislature  and  empowered  "to  grant  such  lit- 
erary honor  and  degrees  as  its  Trustees  may  deem  proper." 
Its  legal  title  was  Marquette  College.  It  was  not  until  1880, 
however,  that  the  Marquette  College  building  on  Tenth  and 
State  Streets,  the  present  Academy  building,  was  erected. 
The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  August  15  of  that  year.  "In  lay- 
ing the  cornerstone  of  this  edifice,  which  will  henceforth  beaif 
the  honored  name  of  Marquette  College,"  said  the  Honorable 
William  J.  Onahan  on  that  occasion,  "we  share  in  an  act  of 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  great  missionary  and  explorer, 
which  will  be  welcomed  and  heartily  applauded  by  all  who 
esteem  virtue  and  admire  heroism.  The  historian  Bancroft 
prophesied  of  Marquette  that  'the  West  will  build  his  monu- 
ment.' The  monument  which  the  historians  contemplated  is 
not  yet  begun.  But  this  College  will  be  after  all  the  most  fit- 
ting and  the  most  acceptable  monument  to  the  Christian 
Apostle,  and  mosl   entirely  in  keeping  with  his  life  and  mis- 

11." 
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Classes  were  opened  in  September  of  the  following  year, 
and  the  work  of  the  Academy  and  the  College  was  carried  on 
in  this  building  up  to  the  year  1906.  In  that  year  the  Arts 
and  Science  building  on  Grand  Avenue  was  erected  through 
the  munificence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Johnston,  and 
there  the  college  classes  are  now  conducted.  The  former  col- 
lege building  is  thus  left  free  for  the  courses  of  the  Academy. 

The  history  of  Marquette  University  begins  as  far  back  as 
1855,  when  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  establish  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  in  Milwaukee.  Until  1906  its  history 
is  the  history  of  Marquette  College. 

In  1907  a  new  charter  was  obtained  and  the  name  changed 
to  Marquette  University.  Following  this  change  an  affiliation 
of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College  was  effected  in  1907,  and  of 
the  Milwaukee  Law  School  in  1908.  In  the  latter  year  the 
Day  Law  School  and  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  were  begun.  In  the  summer  of  1910  the  Mackie 
residence  on  Grand  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street  was  acquired 
and  fitted  out  for  the  Law  School,  which  up  to  this  time  had 
held  its  sessions  in  the  Marquette  College  building.  During 
the  same  summer,  property  on  Sycamore  Street,  between 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets,  was  purchased  and  a  concrete 
building  erected  for  the  use  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 
In  September,  1910,  the  College  of  Economics,  known  as  the 
R.  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics,  opened  with  the  School 
of  Business  Administration  and  the  School  of  Journalism.  The 
Summer  School,  organized  in  1909,  has  been  very  successful  in 
its  results,  and  shows  an  increased  patronage  with  every 
season.  In  1911,  the  Conservatory  of  Music  secured  a  fine 
property  on  Tenth  Street,  between  Wells  and  Cedar,  offering 
the  best  material  advantages  for  the  study  of  music,  in  class- 
room and  concert  hall  facilities.  In  1918  the  Conservatory  was 
moved  to  its  new  location  at  1505  Grand  Avenue  on  the  Plan- 
kinton  property.  In  1912,  the  affiliation  of  the  Milwaukee 
Medical  School  with  Marquette  University  came  to  a  close,  by 
the  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the  University  of  possession  and 
complete  control  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry, 
of  Trinity  Hospital,  and  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
Early  in  1913  the  property  located  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue  was  purchased  from  the  Wis- 
consin College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  thus  the  two 
medical  colleges  of  Milwaukee  were  merged  in  the  new 
Medical  Department  of  Marquette  University,  with  the 
College  of  Medicine  at  Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue, 
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and  the  School  of  Dentistry  at  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets.  A 
complete  reorganization  of  the  college  faculties,  according  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  with  a 
clinical  and  laboratory  equipment  to  meet  all  modern  require- 
ments and  the  raising  of  the  standard  for  entrance  require- 
ments took  place,  and  in  February,  1915,  Marquette  School 
of  Medicine  was  accorded  a  "Class  A"  rating  by  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  Marquette  University  has 
been  conducted  under  its  new  charter  for  only  a  few  years,  its 
growth  has  been  rapid,  and  the  development  of  the  scope  of 
its  teaching  has  given  proof  of  the  desire  and  ambition  of  the 
Faculty  and  Board  of  Regents  to  make  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  effective  and  far-reaching  as  their  resources  allow. 

The  Jesuit  members  of  the  Faculty  give  their  time,  training 
and  teaching  ability  without  salary  or  other5  recompense 
beyond  personal  support.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years  the 
faculty  of  Marquette  have  been  devoting  themselves  in  this 
manner  to  the  people  of  Milwaukee,  and  they  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  future.  This  fact  explains  how  it  is  that  Mar- 
quette could  have  established  and  maintained  its  institutions 
as  it  has  done  since  the  income  derived  from  tuition  in  the 
academic  and  collegiate  departments  is  necessarily  small. 
Services  without  salary,  and  economy  in  administration 
explain  a  situation  that  could  obtain  under  no  other  con- 
ditions. 

The  original  sum  given  for  the  foundation  of  Marquette 
College  would  appear  very  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with 
college  endowments  of  the  present  day.  In  subsequent  years 
the  University  has  been  the  recipient  of  only  one  large  bene- 
faction, the  gift  of  the  building  for  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science,  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Johnston  in  1906. 
In  March,  1916,  a  building  and  endowment  campaign  carried 
on  in  Milwaukee  and  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  resulted  in  a 
$503,471.23  fund.  In  1918,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  offered  the  University  two-thirds 
of  a  million  dollars  for  the  Medical  School,  on  condition  that 
the  University  raise  one-third  of  a  million  dollars.  The  cam- 
paign for  this  amount  was  successful,  and  the  Medical  School 
has  an  endowment  of  one  million  dollars,  the  income  of  which 
ed  to  conduct  the  Medical  School. 

If,  however,  the  University  is  to  grow  and  meet  the 
demands  that  are  made  upon  her,  the  funds  for  such  develop- 
ment  must  in  large  part  be  furnished  by  public  spirited  citizens. 
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For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  small  surplus  from  tuition  charges 
is  not  sufficient  for  any  notable  advancement,  and,  on  the 
other,  money-making  cannot  be  a  motive  with  the  faculty  of 
the  University  or  with  any  institution  of  like  character.  Hence 
neither  high  rates  in  tuition  can  be  considered,  nor  can  the 
betterment  of  financial  conditions  resulting  from  unwise 
economy  in  equipment  be  contemplated.  Well  directed 
economy  and  prudent  administration  will  succeed  in  conduct- 
ing the  University  when  once  it  is  fully  established ;  but  funds 
for  the  grounds,  buildings  and  equipment  must  come  from 
other  sources  than  those  now  at  the  command  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

BUILDINGS 

ADMINISTRATION   BUILDING 

The  offices  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  of  the  Deans 
of  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Science,  Economics  and  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  and  that  of  the  Registrar  and  the 
Bursar  are  located  in  the  Administration  Building.  The  rest 
of  the  building  is  devoted  to  class  rooms  and  laboratories. 

ENGINEERING   BUILDING 

The  Engineering  building  contains  five  class  rooms,  four 
laboratories,  three  rooms  for  drawing,  a  library  and  reading 
room  ;  the  office  of  the  Dean,  three  offices  for  the  professors. 
The  boiler  room  and  power  plant  of  the  University  are  in  the 
basement. 

COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

The  new  building  is  situated  about  250  feet  south  of  Grand 
Avenue,  with  a  frontage  of  98  feet  on  Sixteenth  Street,  and  a 
depth,  extending  eastwardly   of  185  feet. 

The  architectural  style  of  the  building  is  Collegiate  Gothic, 
leaning  towards  the  Tudor  period,  a  style  which  is  exemplified 
in  some  of  the  finer  institutions  of  learning  in  the  country,  and 
which  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  use  to  which  this  building  is 
to  be  put,  as  it  allows  the  use  of  very  large  window  spaces 
and   dignified   masses. 

The  design  is  carried  out  in  a  pleasing  combination  of 
orange  red  brick  and  grey  stone. 

The  main  entrance  is  from  Sixteenth  Street,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  a  broad  walk  and  flight  of  steps  leading  to  an 
enriched  and  dignified  stone  entrance  archway,  over  which  is 
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placed  an  oriel ; — the  lines  of  the  entrance  being  further  em- 
phasized by  being  carried  up  into  a  tower  having  slightly 
greater  elevation  than  the  balance  of  the  facade. 

The  entrance,  leading  through  a  deep  vestibule,  gives  onto 
a  broad  stairway,  which  communicates  with  the  upper  stories 
and  to  corridors  leading  to  the  various  laboratories  and  class- 
rooms on  the  ground  floor  and  main  floor. 

On  the  second  story,  the  stairway  commands  a  large  re- 
ception room  for  the  use  of  patients  awaiting  service  in  the 
Infirmary.  The  Infirmary,  which  is  really  the  main  focal  point 
and  key-note  of  the  entire  plan,  occupies  practically  all  of  the 
north  wing  of  the  building,  extending  east  and  west,  and  is 
the  main  Operative  Dental  Clinic ;  a  room  60  feet  by  160  feet 
in  floor  area,  and  two  stories  in  height,  lighted  by  eight  enor- 
mous windows  from  the  north,  and  by  skylights  extending  the 
full  length  of  the  room,  the  lighting  efTect  of  which  will  be 
virtually  that  of  the  open  sky,  and  which  will  make  the  use 
of  artificial  light  practically  unnecessary. 

The  Infirmary  is  flanked  on  the  south  by  two  stories  of 
laboratories,  workrooms,  minor  operating  rooms,  and  neces- 
sary auxiliaries,  and  on  the  west  by  locker  rooms  for  junior 
and  senior  students, — the  upper  story  being  reached  by  a 
balcony  which  extends  along  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the 
room. 

There  is  also  provided  a  very  completely  equipped  Steriliz- 
ing Room  and  a  well  appointed  office. 

The  equipment  of  the  Infirmary  will  consist  of  150  operat- 
ing chairs,  which,  with  their  individual  fountain  cuspidors, 
supplied  with  running  water,  compressed  air,  gas  and  elec- 
tricity, are  the  last  work  in  design  and  completeness  of  equip- 
ment. 

Scattered  around  the  walls  of  the  Infirmary  are  lavatories 
of  the  most  approved  surgical  type,  for  convenient  use  of 
operating  students. 

The  main  and  ground  floors  are  occupied  by  completely 
equipped  laboratories  for  Freshman,  Sophomore  and  Junior 
students,  with  adjoining  Professors'  rooms  and  classrooms, 
with  conveniently  located  locker  room  and  lavatories. 

Abundant  fresh  air  and  ventilation  is  provided  for  all  de- 
partments by  a  complete  mechanical  ventilation  system. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

The  Law  School  library,  the  lecture  hall  and  the  smoking 
room  occupy  the  first  floor  of  the  Law  building.  On  the  sec- 
ond floor  are  the  offices  of  the  Dean,  the  business  offices  and 
the  class  rooms. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

The  School  of  Medicine  has  the  following  buildings  avail- 
able for  teaching: 

1.  The  main  College  building  located  on  the  corner  of 
Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue,  one  of  the  densely  popu- 
lated industrial  sections  of  the  city.  This  building  consists  of 
five  stories  and  basement;  is  modern  in  equipment,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  meets  the  demands  for  modern  and 
increased  laboratory  accommodation.  The  building  is  devoted 
to  Anatomy,  Clinical  Pathology,  Physiological  Chemistry, 
Pathology,  Bacteriology,  Medicine,  and  their  laboratory  equip- 
ment, including  complete  X-Ray  and  Photo-Micrographic 
apparatus.    The  Medical  Library  is  on  the  first  floor. 

2.  The  Department  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology  is 
housed  in  a  three  story  building  located  on  Fourth  and  Har- 
mon Streets  just  one  block  from  the  main  College  building. 
This  building  was  acquired  to  take  care  of  some  of  the  ex- 
pansion in  equipment  and  increased  student  registration. 

3.  Marquette  Dispensary  Clinic  (Fourth  street  and  Reser- 
voir avenue).  It  occupies  the  basement  of  the  laboratory 
building  and  a  building  contiguous  to  it.  It  has  separate 
rooms  for  teaching  purposes,  thoroughly  furnished  with  instru- 
ments and  facilities  for  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  purposes. 
The  examinations  of  pathologic  specimens  in  connection  with 
this  service  is  being  conducted,  under  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  pathology  of  the  Medical  School. 

4.  Trinity  Hospital,  Ninth  and  Wells  streets. 

5.  Laboratories  for  physics,  chemistry  and  biology  are 
located  in  Johnston  Hall,  Arts  and  Science  Building,  Grand 
avenue. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

The  Conservatory  building  is  the  old  John  Plankinton  resi- 
dence which  has  been  converted  into  an  ideal  home  of  art. 

There  are  twenty-one  studios  where  all  branches  in  music 
are  taught,  piano,  voice,  violin,  public  school  music,  history  of 
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music,  harmony,  counterpoint,  Upton  keyboard  harmony,  all 
band  and  orchestral  instruments,  and  dramatic  art.  There  is 
also  a  recital  hall  where  student  recitals  are  given  at  regular 
intervals. 

THE  GYMNASIUM 

The  new  gymnasium  located  on  Clybourn  Street  between 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Streets,  is  built  in  the  English  Gothic 
style.  The  building  is  planned  in  an  "H"  shape  with  an  over 
all  diameter  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet.  The  gym- 
nasium proper  has  a  width  of  ninety-two  feet  and  a  length  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  The  dimensions  of  the  east  and 
west  wings  are  forty-eight  feet  by  one  hundred  forty-two,  and 
are  separated  from  the  gymnasium  proper  by  the  entrance  to 
the  building  and  stairhalls  twenty  feet  in  width.  The  outside 
of  the  building  is  faced  with  a  rough  texture  brick,  richly  orna- 
mented with  Bedford  stone,  and  crowned  with  a  roof  of  red 
Spanish  tile.  The  interior  walls  of  the  gymnasium  are  lined 
with  glazed  face  brick. 

The  gymnasium  will  be  well  lighted  with  the  latest  types 
of  illuminating  units,  and  the  heating  system,  as  well  as  the 
plumbing,  is  of  the  most  modern  type.  The  ground  floor  of  the 
building  contains  locker  rooms  with  accommodations  for  1,080 
students,  home  and  visiting  team  rooms,  shower  baths,  toilet 
and  wash  rooms,  also  a  spacious  billiard  room  to  be  fitted  up 
with  eight  tables ;  five  bowling  alleys,  a  college  store  where 
refreshments  and  lunches  will  be  served,  also  card  and  club 
rooms.  The  gymnasium  contains  a  running  track  suspended 
from  the  roof  trusses  and  connected  to  the  basement  locker 
and  shower  rooms  by  means  of  corner  spiral  stairways. 
Accommodations  will  be  arranged  for  approximately  2,500 
spectators  who  will  be  able  to  see  from  every  angle  the  basket 
ball  and  indoor  baseball  games,  owing  to  the  vast  size  of  the 
gymnasium  floor  and  the  fact  that  there  are  absolutely  no 
obstructions  in  the  line  of  vision. 

LABORATORIES 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

Astronomy 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  is  located  in  the  Arts  and 
Mice  Building  and  is  well  equipped  for  the  ordinary  obser- 
vation   and  for  student  practice  and  study. 
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Botany 

The  botanical  laboratory  occupies  the  first  floor  of  Winkler 
Hall.  The  installation  includes  laboratories,  private  research 
rooms,  and  apparatus  composing  an  equipment  competent  to 
deal  with  many  of  the  problems  of  modern  biology. 

Chemistry 

The  Chemistry  lecture  room  and  laboratories  occupy  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Administration  building. 

The  lecture  room  has  a  capacity  of  seventy-five  students 
and  is  equipped  with  fume  chamber  for  demonstrations,  the 
lecture  tables  being  supplied  with  necessary  gas,  water  and 
electrical  connections. 

The  laboratories  have  concrete  floors  throughout  and  are 
well  lighted.  They  contain  tables  with  locker  equipment  for 
two  hundred  and  eighty  students,  each  locker  being  furnished 
with  the  necessary  glassware ;  apparatus  to  replace  that 
broken,  or  for  special  experiments,  may  be  drawn  from  the 
stock  room. 

The  tables  are  supplied  with  water  and  gas  connections. 
Each  table  has  connections  to  110  V.  direct  and  110  V.  and 
220  V.  alternating  electric  currents. 

The  balance  room  contains  V5  analytical  balances  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  others  less  sensitive. 

The  equipment  for  quantitative  and  applied  analysis  in- 
cludes the  necessary  graduated  glassware,  electrodes  and 
stands  for  electrolytical  analysis;  stills  for  analysis  of  water; 
Hempel's,  Elliott's,  and  Orsat's  gas  pipettes,  calorimeter,  com- 
bustion furnaces,  etc. 

Physics 

The  Physics  Department  occupies  the  third  floor  of  the 
Administration  Building.  It  comprises  two  lecture  halls,  one 
large  and  two  smaller  laboratories,  a  reference  library  and  an 
office. 

Besides  the  usual  apparatus  for  lecture  demonstrations, 
the  large  hall  is  equipped  with  a  Bausch  &  Lomb  convertible 
Balopticon;  a  16  plate  Birtman  Static  Machine;  a  5  K.  W. 
dissectible  transformer,  provided  with  a  welding  coil  and  coils 
for  110,  220,  1,000  and  25,000  volts;   a  complete  set  of  appara- 
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tus  for  demonstrations  with  high  tension  and  high  frequency 
currents,  consisting  of  a  3  K.  W.  magnetic  shunt  transformer, 
220-20,000  volts,  high  tension  condensers,  primary  and  sec- 
ondary coils,  etc. 

Other  apparatus  available  for  demonstration  and  lecture 
purposes  are :  two  ten-inch  spark  Scheidel  induction  coils ;  a 
rotary  high  vacuum  pump ;  a  Langmuir  condensation  pump ; 
a  3  K.  W.  Thordarson  rotary  converter  for  single  phase,  two 
and  three  phase  alternating  currents,  apparatus  for  different 
experiments  with  polarized  light. 

The  Physics  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  several  sets  of 
apparatus  for  experiments  usually  given  in  a  recognized  labor- 
atory course  in  college  Physics. 

Besides  it  contains  equipment  for  more  advanced  labora- 
tory courses,  such  as :  cathetometer,  Leitz,  and  Bausch  & 
Lomb  microscopes,  two  electrical  laboratory  and  one  astro- 
nomical clock,  air  thermometer,  Michelson's  interferometer, 
Lummer-Brodhun  photometer  box,  spectroscopes  and  spectro- 
meters, Leeds  and  Northrup  potentiometer,  standard  cells, 
standard  condensers  and  resistances,  high  sensitivity  galvano- 
meter, vibration  galvanometer,  wheatstone  bridge  boxes  and 
precision  slide-wire  bridge. 


Zoology 

The  entire  fifth  floor  of  the  Administration  Building, 
occupying  a  space  of  approximately  three  thousand  square 
feet,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  work  of  the  first  two  years 
of  zoological  study.  There  is  a  large  general  laboratory 
accommodating  ninety  students  in  a  section,  a  technique  room, 
a  dark-room  for  photographic  work,  two  offices  and  large  store 
rooms. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  two  well-arranged  rooms  are  set 
aside  for  advanced  work  in  the  Hitz  Building,  directly  back 
of  the   Administration   Building.     Suitable   quarters  are   also 
<  '1  for  the  housing  of  animals  in  the  basement. 

The  laboratories  are  supplied  with  all  equipment  needed 
for  the  most  thorough  work.     Each  student  is  furnished  with 
a   first-class  compound  microscope  with  both  high  and  low 
r  objectives. 
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COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

Senior  Laboratory 

The  Senior  Laboratory  provides  a  place  for  the  laboratory 
work  that  the  Seniors  must  do  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  Infirmary.  It  is  equipped  with  electric  lathes,  casting 
machines,  vulcanizers,  and  locker  space  for  each  individual. 

Pathological  Laboratory 

The  School  provides  a  special  laboratory  which  is  in  direct 
connection  with  the  Infirmary.  Students  are  enabled  to  make 
pathological  examinations  for  patients  of  the  Infirmary.  The 
laboratory  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Professor 
of  Pathology. 

Surgical  Room 

A  special  room  with  full  equipment  for  the  giving  of  anaes- 
thetics is  provided.  It  is  used  exclusively  for  minor  surgical 
work,  including  the  extraction  of  teeth.  This  room  is  adja- 
cent to  the  east  wing  of  the  Infirmary. 

Junior  Technic  Laboratory  and  Freshman  Technic  Laboratory 

Each  student  is  provided  with  individual  lockers.  The 
lockers  in  the  Freshman  Laboratory  are  assigned  in  the  order 
of  matriculation.  Electric  lathes,  plaster  boxes,  vulcanizers 
and  other  equipment  is  provided.  The  laboratories  are  venti- 
lated by  means  of  suction  fans.  Each  student  is  provided  with 
an  individual  shaded  Tungsten  lamp,  thus  avoiding  all  possible 
eye  strain. 

Dissection  Room 

The  dissection  room  is  provided  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  tables  with  direct  lighting  over  each  cadaver.  Lockers  are 
provided  for  each  student.  A  toilet  room  with  hot  and  cold 
water  is  in  direct  connection. 

Microscopical  Laboratory 

The  laboratory  is  provided  with  lockers  for  each  student. 
Immediately  adjoining  the  microscopic  room,  which  contains 
sixty-five  compound  microscopes  with  oil  immersion  lens,  is 
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a  supply  room  in  which  stains,  cultures  and  other  materials 
are  kept.  A  research  laboratory  for  the  Professor  of  Path- 
ology is  in  direct  connection. 

COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 

The  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  is  well 
supplied  with  laboratories  for  all  of  the  courses  offered.  These 
have  been  equipped  in  each  case  with  the  necessary  apparatus, 
machinery,  etc.,  for  the  conducting  of  theoretical  and  practical 
tests  and  investigations.  They  are  being  added  to  yearly,  it 
being  the  aim  of  this  College  to  keep  them  at  a  point  of  prac- 
tical efficiency  and  of  such  extent  as  to  keep  pace  with  their 
increasing  requirements.  Included  among  these  are  the 
Chemical,  Physical,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Materials  Test- 
ing, Heat  Treating  laboratories ;  the  Machine  Shop,  the  Astro- 
nomical observatory,  and  the  Topographic  Engineering  equip- 
ment. Only  a  brief  description  will  be  given  here,  rather 
than  a  detailed  list  of  each  individual  piece  of  apparatus. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  occupies  the  entire  fourth  floor 
of  the  Administration  building,  while  that  for  Physics  oc- 
cupies the  entire  third  floor  of  the  same  building.  Both  of 
there  laboratories  are  equipped  in  minute  detail  for  tests  and 
investigations  not  only  in  the  elementary  courses  but  in  the 
most  advanced  courses  as  well.  Both  have  attendant  lecture 
halls  equipped  for  demonstrations. 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  is  located  on  the 
lower  floor  of  the  Engineering  building.  The  equipment  con- 
sists of  high  speed  and  Corliss  engines,  gasoline  and  kerosene 
engines,  pumps,  condenser,  air  compressor,  etc.  Standard 
tests  of  steam  and  gas  engines  to  obtain  efficiency,  power, 
performance,  fuel  consumption,  as  well  as  tests  for  quality  of 
steam,  fuel  analysis,  calibrating  gauges,  boiler  tests,  etc.,  are 
regularly  conducted. 

The  Klcctrical  Engineering  Laboratory  is  equipped  with 
the  various  types  of  generators,  motors,  transformers,  con- 
verters, and  rectifiers,  found  in  commercial  practice.  The 
power  service  of  the  laboratory  includes  both  direct  current 
and  three  phase,  60  cycle,  alternating  current,  with  the  usual 
equipment  of  load  rheostats,  starting  boxes,  lamp  banks, 
prony  brakes,  switchboards,  etc.  and  a  large  assortment  of 
electrical  meters  and  auxiliaries.     Facilities  are  available  for 
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making  the  standard  tests  for  performance,  efficiency,  and  reg- 
ulation of  the  electrical  machinery,  as  well  as  tests  of  special 
nature. 

The  Materials  Testing  Laboratory  has  testing  machines 
for  compression,  tension  and  transverse  loading  tests  up  to  a 
capacity  of  200,000  lbs.  It  is  also  equipped  with  beam  testing 
apparatus,  extensometers,  etc. ;  tensile  testing  machine  for 
concrete ;  all  necessary  apparatus  for  the  standard  and  com- 
mercial tests  of  concrete. 

The  Heat  Treating  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  gas  and 
electric  furnaces,  cyanide  and  quenching  baths,  pyrometers, 
polishing  apparatus,  etc.  Hardness  tests  can  be  made  by  both 
Brinell  and  Shore  methods.  Micro-photographs  of  properly 
prepared  specimens  can  be  taken.  The  equipment  allows  for 
the  heat  treatment  and  investigation  of  iron  and  steel  and 
their  alloys. 

The  Machine  shop,  consisting  of  lathes,  shapers,  milling 
machines,  surface  and  cylindrical  grinders,  drilling  machines, 
etc.,  is  used  for  purposes  of  practical  instruction  and  the  build- 
ing of  special  equipment  for  use  in  various  departments.  It  is 
also  possible  with  this  as  a  medium  to  conduct  time  study 
tests  and  so  augment  courses  in  production  engineering  and 
industrial  management. 

The  Topographic  Engineering  equipment  consists  of  a 
large  assortment  of  Dumpy  and  Wye  levels,  transits,  compass, 
plane  table,  tapes,  leveling  and  stadia  rods,  and  other  ac- 
cessories used  in  Plane  and  Advanced  Surveying 

Marquette  also  has  a  licensed  Radio  Station  equipped  for 
sending  and  receiving  wireless  telephone  and  telegraph  mes- 
sages. 

Equipment  Furnished  by  the  Industries 

During  the  past  year  equipment  has  been  presented  to  the 
school  through  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  Engineering 
Association.  The  David  White  Instrument  Co.  has  presented 
a  convertible  level  for  use  in  Topographic  work.  The  Nash 
Motor  Co.  has  placed  a  four-cylinder  engine,  with  transmis- 
sion, in  the  Mechanical  laboratory  for  experimental  investiga- 
tion. The  Wisconsin  Telephone  Co.  has  installed  a  demon- 
stration board  in  the  Electrical  laboratory  for  showing  the 
equipment  typical  of  a  large  city  system,  such  as  Milwaukee. 
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The  Hoffman  Specialty  Co.  has  supplied  a  group  of  air-valves 
of  various  types  suitable  for  testing  heating  equipment.  The 
Eugene  Dietzgen  Co.  has  presented  an  engineers'  transit. 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

The  School  of  Journalism  operates  a  fully  equipped  press 
room,  having  a  Model  5  Mergenthaler  Linotype,  No.  41  Bab- 
cock  Optimus  Printing  Press,  10x15  Chandler  &  Price  Press, 
26^-inch  Advance  Paper  Cutter.  Presses  are  equipped  with 
Kimble  motors.  More  equipment  is  to  be  added  in  the  near 
future. 

The  newsroom  is  equipped  with  universal  desk  and  type- 
writers for  the  use  of  the  students. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Anatomical  Laboratories 

The  greater  part  of  the  fourth  and  entire  fifth  floors  of  the 
laboratory  building  of  the  School  of  Medicine  is  used  by  the 
Department  of  Anatomy.  The  dissecting  room,  provided  with 
sky-lights,  is  located  on  the  fifth  floor.  Adjoining  the  dissect- 
ing laboratory  is  a  study  room  and  anatomical  museum  pro- 
vided with  special  preparations  used  to  supplement  the  work 
of  gross  dissection.  There  are  also  two  smaller  rooms  used 
for  charts  and  special  preparations.  The  cadavers  are  prepared 
in  an  embalming  room  located  in  a  small  adjoining  building, 
but  are  stored  in  a  vault  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building. 
On  the  fourth  floor  is  the  laboratory  and  lecture  room  for  the 
classes  in  histology,  embryology  and  neurology.  There  are 
also  two  private  laboratories  for  the  members  of  the  staff, 
and  a  technician's  room.  All  laboratories  are  furnished  with 
tables,  lockers,  gas,  water,  electricity,  etc.  The  teaching  equip- 
ment includes,  besides  the  gross  anatomical  material,  charts, 
a  projection  lantern,  numerous  models,  loan  sets  of  prepared 
slides  for  the  miscroscopic  work,  and  other  important  acces- 
sories. 

Chemistry  Laboratories 

The  chemistry  laboratories  occupy  the  second  floor.  The 
floor  space  is  divided  into:  (1)  Two  students'  laboratories  pro- 
viding tables  and  lockers  for  seventy-five  students.  Each 
table   is   furnished   with   water,   gas,  compressed   air,   suction, 
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and  the  necessary  reagents.  The  laboratory  also  contains  a 
full  equipment  of  centrifugals,  incubators,  and  colorimeters. 
(2)  A  still-room  containing  a  Kjeldahl  still,  an  alcohol  still, 
and  an  automatic  Barnstead  water  still.  (3)  A  stock  and  pre- 
paration room.  (4)  An  instructor's  laboratory  with  the  neces- 
sary equipment.  This  laboratory  is  of  such  size  as  to  allow 
ample  working  space  for  several  special  students.  (5)  Adjoin- 
ing the  instructor's  laboratory  is  the  physical  instrument  room 
containing  Sartorius  and  Rueprecht  balances ;  also  a  dark  room 
with  a  large  Schmidt  and  Haentsch  polariscope  with  acces- 
sories, a  small  polarimeter  of  French  make,  and  a  Kruess  spec- 
troscope. (6)  The  professor's  laboratory  is  equipped  with  a 
precision  balance  (Sartorius),  a  Freas  oven,  a  large,  highspeed 
contrifuge,  a  refractometer,  and  an  automatic  pressure  and 
vacuum  pump. 

The  laboratory  conveniences  enable  the  student  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  latest  methods  and  apparatus 
used  in  the  study  of  modern  physiological  chemistry. 

Laboratories  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 

These  are  located  on  the  three  floors  of  a  building  located 
on  Fourth  and  Harmon  Streets  just  one  block  from  the  main 
laboratory  building.  This  building  is  occupied  only  by  the 
Department  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology.  In  the  stu- 
dents' laboratory  on  the  first  floor  a  full  equipment  of  desks, 
apparatus,  etc.,  for  each  group  of  two  students  is  provided.  A 
stockroom  and  laboratories  for  the  staff  for  research  and 
special  class  experiments  are  located  on  the  second  and  third 
floors.     The  departmental  library  is  on  the  second  floor. 

Laboratories  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 

The  entire  third  floor  is  devoted  to  these  subjects.  Clinical 
miscroscopy  is  also  given  in  these  laboratories.  There  is  one 
large  laboratory  for  class  use  and  six  private  rooms  for  the 
instructors  of  the  department,  the  technician,  and  for  the 
clinical  laboratory.  Charts,  projection  lantern  and  other  equip- 
ment for  the  teaching  of  pathology  and  bacteriology  according 
to  modern  standards  are  available  in  the  department.  A 
museum  for  pathology  and  bacteriology  was  begun  in  the 
current  school  year. 
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Surgical  Laboratories 

There  is  a  specially  equipped  group  of  three  rooms  on  the 
fourth  floor  for  laboratory  teaching  and  research  in  surgery. 
Operative  surgery  is  taught  in  one  large  room  where  there  are 
facilities  for  dissection,  aseptic  work,  and  the  following  appa- 
ratus— specimens,  charts,  models,  projecting  lantern.  Adjoin- 
ing this  is  a  room  in  which  specimens  are  kept,  and  tissue 
sections  can  be  made  by  the  rapid  freezing  process  for  micro- 
scopic study.  The  director  of  the  Surgical  Laboratory  has  a, 
private  research  laboratory  equipped  for  experimental  surgery. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  magnificent  public  library  of  the  city  is  within  two 
blocks  of  the  Schools  of  Journalism,  Arts  and  Science,  Law, 
Economics,  Engineering.  The  arrangement  of  the  library 
is  an  ideal  one  for  students,  who  have  access  to  all  the  books 
for  consultation  and  study,  and  may  with  special  privilege 
take  home  with  them  as  many  books  as  are  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  essays,  debates,  etc.  The  main  library  and  its 
eight  branches  contain  471,951  volumes. 

In  the  History  room  are  more  than  40,000  volumes,  includ- 
ing 10,000  on  Sociology,  9,000  on  Travel,  10,000  on  Biography, 
and  11,000  on  History.  The  Philosophy  room  contains  about 
3,500  volumes. 

The  Literature  and  Reading  Room  contains  38,000  volumes, 
from  the  American,  English,  French,  German,  Grecian,  Roman, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Swedish,  Danish,  Dutch, 
Flemish,  Semitic,  Slavic,  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Celtic  litera- 
tures. 

The  Science  room  has  about  30,000  volumes,  covering  the 
fields  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Biology, 
Archeology,  Paleontology,  Engineering  and  Agriculture. 


COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

A  library  containing  many  of  the  best  dental  texts  is  open 
for  use  of  students   in  the   college   building.      It  has   recently 
been  indexed  and  catalogued  and  has  been  brought  to  a  state 
eptional  completeness. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ECONOMICS 

The  Samuel  Marshall  Library  of  the  College  of  Economics 
contains  many  standard  works  which  are  indispensable  for 
supplementary  reading.  The  students  may  also  avail  them- 
selves of  the  Municipal  Library  in  the  City  Hall. 

COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERS 

The  Library  of  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engi- 
neering includes  the  current  issues  of  our  standard  technical 
magazines,  the  bound  volumes  of  same  for  a  period  of  several 
years  and  many  reference  and  hand  books  on  various  engineer- 
ing subjects,  in  particular  the  transactions  of  the  National 
Engineering  Societies.  These  books  are  kept  in  a  separate 
room  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and  are  available  for  consulta- 
tion. The  effectiveness  of  the  library  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased, during  the  past  year,  through  the  efforts  of  the  En- 
gineering Association. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

The  library,  which  has  been  constantly  enlarged  until  it 
is  now  the  leading  law  library  of  Milwaukee,  is  designed  to 
meet  every  need  of  the  student.  It  contains  the  English  State 
Trials,  Common  Law  Reports,  the  English  Reports,  the 
English  Law  Reports,  the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  inferior  Federal  courts,  Reports  of 
a  majority  of  the  States,  with  several  sets  of  Wisconsin  Re- 
ports, the  complete  National  Reporter  system,  statutes  and 
digests  of  various  states,  general  digests,  encyclopedias,  dic- 
tionaries, text-books,  all  sets  of  leading  and  annotated  cases, 
etc.  The  College  of  Law  is  indebted  to  the  executors  of  the 
Judge  Dodge  Estate,  to  Mr.  John  Willis,  LL.B.,  Ph.D., 
of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  and  to  C.  A.  Koefffer,  Jr.,  for  valuable 
donations  to  the  library  during  the  past  year. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

The  School  Library  occupies  a  large,  well-lighted  room  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  laboratory  building.  It  contains  4,175 
volumes  and  this  number  is  being  added  to  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  More  than  fifty  current  periodicals  are  on  file  in  the 
Library. 
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By  courtesy  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  Society  its  well- 
selected  Medical  Library  is  available  for  the  fullest  use  by 
students  of  the  school.  It  is  located  in  the  Colby-Abbot  Build- 
ing, and  receives  a  large  number  of  current  clinical  periodicals. 

The  Milwaukee  Public  Library  is  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind  and  is  open  to  students.  The  Science  Room  is  excellently 
equipped  for  reference  work. 

The  School  Library  has  been  the  recipient  of  valuable  gifts 
during  the  past  years.  Among  these  is  the  gift  of  Dean  Louis 
F.  Jermain,  consisting  of  the  entire  bound  files  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Physiology.  Other  files  were  added  to  by  the  gift 
of  Dr.  D.  G.  Hayes  and  Dr.  Gerhard  A.  Bading.  The  Archives 
of  the  Internal  Medicine  are  donated  regularly  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Washburn. 

The  medical  library  of  Dr.  John  Cronyn,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
consisting  of  900  volumes  of  medical  reference  books,  and 
numerous  atlases  and  medical  journals  has  been  donated  to 
the  school  by  the  Cronyn  Estate. 

Dr.  John  R.  McDill,  Col.,  U.  S.  A.,  has  loaned  to  the 
Library  about  275  volumes  of  medical  books,  which  are  at  the 
disposal  of  medical  students. 

MUSEUMS 

The  Milwaukee  Municipal  Museum,  said  to  be  the  largest 
institution  of  its  kind  supported  by  a  municipality,  is  within 
one  and  one-half  blocks  of  the  University,  and  is  open  to  stu- 
dents. The  biological,  anthropological,  and  archaeological 
collections  are  especially  good.  A  portion  of  the  work  in  sys- 
temic zoology  and  comparative  anatomy  is  done  in  this 
inn:  eum. 

The  Department  of  Pathology  of  the  Medical  School  has 
a  large  and  rare  collection  of  pathologic-histologic  specimens, 
an  unusual  anthropological  collection,  with  specific  reference 
to  southeastern  Slavic  races,  and  a  collection  of  over  10,000 
slides  i""r  the  teaching  of  pathology,  as  well  as  a  large  collec- 
tion of  gross  specimens  of  very  rare  diseases  for  use  in  courses 
of  gro  pathology.  There  are  also  numerous  colored  plates 
for  pathological  anatomy  and  numerous  parafin  blocks  for 
making  duplicate  sections. 
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BEQUESTS 

Whoever  feels  within  him  the  noble  prompting  to  strive 
for  the  uplifting  of  his  fellow-men,  will  scarcely  find  richer 
returns  for  his  investments  than  in  the  cause  of  Christian 
higher  education.  The  world-long  struggle  between  truth  and 
error  is  now  keenest  in  the  intellectual  field,  and  truth  can  only 
hope  to  win,  if  its  champions  are  well  equipped  with  all  the 
best  weapons  of  modern  learning  and  research.  We  have  con- 
fidence in  our  cause;  let  us  show  that  we  are  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  for  it. 

Persons  of  benevolent  intentions  sometimes  hesitate  to 
give  needed  assistance  to  colleges,  under  the  mistaken  impres- 
sion that  such  benevolence  aids  only  the  sons  of  the  wealthy, 
who  should  be  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  majority  of  students  are  the  sons  of  parents  who  are 
making  great  sacrifices  and  depriving  themselves  of  many 
comforts  to  give  their  sons  a  higher  education.  The  number 
of  wealthy  students  in  our  colleges  is  generally  comparatively 
small.  There  is  abundance  of  talent  and  ambition  amongst 
our  youth,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  now  being  devel- 
oped to  the  advantage  of  society.  Nor  can  we  hope  that  this 
wasted  and  unused  talent  and  ability  will  be  utilized,  until 
our  men  and  women  of  means  learn  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  higher  education  to  Church,  state  and  individual, 
and  at  the  same  time  realize  how  many  are  hindered  from 
attaining  those  qualifications  of  which  they  are  capable  solely 
because  of  lack  of  opportnuity. 

We  suggest  that  our  benefactors  use  the  following  clause 
in  their  will  if  they  desire  to  leave  a  bequest  to  Marquette 
University : 

"I  hereby  devise  and  bequeath  to  Marquette  University, 
a  Wisconsin  corporation  located  at  the  city  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  the  sum  of dollars." 

If  they  desire  to  bequeath  any  particular  piece  of  property, 

instead   of   the   words   "sum   of    dollars"   they   will 

describe  the  property. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATION 

SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 

College  life  must  include  the  development  of  the  social  side 
of  every  student's  character.  Marked  initiative,  savoir  faire 
and  leadership  in  organized  religious  and  social  movements 
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for  the  common  welfare  of  his  fellows,  are  qualities  expected 
of  college  men  generally.  For  this  purpose  the  University 
student  organizations  and  activities  furnish  splendid  oppor- 
tunity. 

However,  be  it  said,  that  with  regard  to  all  forms  of  such 
activities  the  policy  of  the  Faculty  has  always  been  that  the 
student's  first  duty  in  college  is  attention  to  study,  and  that  no 
other  student  activity  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this 
main  purpose  of  University  life. 

ELIGIBILITY   RULES 

Students  taking  part  in  dramatic  performances,  public 
debates,  oratorical  or  elocution  contests,  or  athletic  events, 
and  those  who  are  appointed  assistants  on  the  staff  of  the 
University  publications,  as  well  as  all  officers  of  student 
organizations,  are  subject  to  the  following  eligibility  rules: 
(1)  They  must  have  no  conditions  and  no  failures;  (2)  They 
must  have  attained  a  weighted  average  of  at  least  C  in  the 
previous  semester  examination ;  (3)  They  must  not  be  under 
censure  at  the  time  of  their  election  or  appointment. 

SODALITY  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION,  B.  V.  M. 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  Christian  character  for- 
mation upon  the  model  of  Jesus  Christ  under  the  inspiration 
and  guidance  of  His  Blessed  Mother. 

Christian  character  in  its  completeness  implies  two  ele- 
ments, one  individualistic,  the  other  social.  The  Sodality  takes 
cognizance  of  both.  It  tries  to  develop  personal  goodness  in 
the  individual  and  make  him  realize  his  social  responsibilities 
and  shows  him  in  a  practical  way  how  to  fulfil  them. 

The  Sodality  employs  various  means  to  attain  its  purpose. 
It  conducts  weekly  meetings  at  which  the  office  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  recited  and  intructions  are  given  by  the  Director. 
It  conducts  an  annual  retreat  which  all  Catholic  students  of 
the  University  are  invited  to  attend,  and  organizes  sections 
for  the  promotion  of  Sodality  activities. 

Among  the  sections  organized  are  the  following:  The 
Eucharistic  Section  which  endeavors  to  promote  frequent 
reception  of  Holy  Communion;  The  Literature  Section  which 
Strives  to  support  Catholic  literature  by  contributing  articles 
to,  creating  interesl  in,  an      elling  Catholic  periodicals;   The 
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Mission  Section  which  stimulates  interest  in  domestic  and 
foreign  missions  among  the  students  by  the  regular  distribu- 
tion of  Mission  literature  and  by  arranging  lectures,  and  seeks 
support  for  missionaries  by  collecting  funds,  old  clothes,  books, 
etc.;  The  Social  Service  Section  which  has  for  its  object  the 
promotion  of  social  service  work  among  the  students  by 
encouraging  them  to  become  Big  Brothers,  Scout  Masters, 
Vincentians,  organizers  and  managers  of  boys'  teams  and 
leagues,  and  advocates  of  social  reform  measures ;  The  Sec- 
tion on  Illustrated  Lectures  which  furnishes  inspiring  and 
elevating  entertainment  to  Catholic  audiences  by  delivering 
illustrated  lectures  on  "Father  Marquette,"  "The  Standard 
Bearers  of  Christ"  (The  Missions),  and  "Our  Lady's  Shrine 
at  Lourdes" ;  The  Catholic  Instruction  League  Section  whose 
members  teach  catechism  to  Catholic  children  attending  the 
public  schools. 

THE  APOSTLESHIP  OF  PRAYER,  LEAGUE  OF  THE  SACRED 

HEART. 

This  organization  seeks  to  procure  a  happy  means  of  ful- 
filling the  command  of  God,  "Pray  always,"  by  giving  to  even 
the  ordinary  daily  action  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

The  members  hope  by  this  means  to  further  the  designs 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  league  themselves  with  Him  to 
procure  the  spread  of  the  grace  of  salvation  to  all  men. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

This  society  aims  by  weekly  exercises  in  debating,  essay- 
writing,  recitations,  criticisms  and  extempore  speaking  to  pre- 
pare the  members  for  public  speaking  and  to  increase  their 
fund  of  information  on  questions  of  history,  literature  and  po- 
litical economy.  The  intercollegiate  debates  and  the  oratorical 
contest  of  the  University  are  conducted  by  the  Literary 
Society.  Membership  in  the  Society  is  a  requisite  for  partici- 
pation in  intercollegiate  debates. 

Membership  is  open  to  students  of  all  departments  of  the 
University.    (Cf.  Public  Speaking  5-6). 

The  Moderator  is  a  member  of  the  faculty,  appointed  by 
the  President  of  Marquette  University.  The  other  officers 
are  elected  by  the  members  of  the  society. 
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PHILOSOPHERS'  CLUB 

Members  of  the  departments  of  Economics,  Journalism, 
Arts  and  Science,  and  Law  who  are  in  the  classes  of  Philo- 
sophy, are  eligible  to  this  organization  which  has  for  its  object 
the  discussion  of  philosophical  questions.  The  meetings  are 
held  every  second  week  throughout  the  academic  year. 

Each  member  chooses  his  own  subject  and  when  he  has 
expressed  his  views  an  open  discussion  by  the  club  takes 
place.  The  views  as  advanced  are  criticized  and  supplemented 
by  facts  and  thoughts  from  all  present. 

THE  HARLEQUIN  CLUB 

The  Harlequin  Club  is  the  student  honorary  dramatic  club 
whose  membership  is  open  to  any  male  student  making  a 
creditable  showing  and  taking  an  active  part  in  its  productions. 
Each  year  the  club  produces  and  presents  an  original  play, 
all  characters  of  which  are  taken  by  male  students,  including 
the  female  impersonations.  The  cast  with  a  complete  staff 
of  electricians,  stage  hands,  business  staff  and  orchestra  is 
taken  on  a  tour  of  the  larger  cities  of  Wisconsin  and  neigh- 
boring states.  In  addition  to  the  play,  the  Club  produces  a 
"Vodvil"  during  Prom  Week. 

The  activities  of  the  club  are  such  that  it  affords  abundant 
opportunity  for  the  student  to  take  an  active  part  in  some 
phase  of  the  work  and  to  be  elected  to  membership. 

MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  GLEE  CLUB 

Membership  in  the  University  Glee  Club  is  open  to  students 
from  all  departments.  Each  year  the  club  makes  an  extended 
tour,  and  upon  its  return  to  Milwaukee  gives  a  concert  in  one 
of  the  local  theatres.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  chorus 
work.  Solo  talent  is  encouraged  and  developed  by  competent 
instructors. 

This  coming  year  it  is  the  object  of  the  Moderator  of  the 
Club,  not  only  to  uphold  the  reputation  these  singers  have 
gained  in  the  past,  but  to  enlarge  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
organization. 

MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY   BAND 

Marquette  University  Band  is  reorganized  at  the  beginning 
of  each  school  year.  Men  from  every  department,  who  play 
wind  instruments  come  together  under  the  leadership  of  the 
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Glee  Club  director.  The  band  figures  in  student  rallies  and 
parades,  furnishes  the  music  for  the  events  of  the  football  and 
basketball  season,  and  it  sometimes  accompanies  the  team  on 
its  longer  trips. 

MARQUETTE  UNION 

Marquette  Union,  a  fellowship  medium  for  all  students  of 
all  departments,  came  into  existence  by  unanimous  vote  at  a 
large  student  mass-meeting  in  the  year  1919-1920.  The  need 
of  such  an  organization,  little  felt  in  the  days  of  a  University 
enrollment  of  five  to  six  hundred,  was  found  to  be  imperative 
when  the  count  had  reached  two  thousand. 

The  general  aims  of  the  Union  are:  (1)  to  foster  genuine 
democracy  among  the  students ;  (2)  to  develop  their  sense 
of  responsibility;  (3)  to  promote  their  powers  of  self- 
government;  (4)  to  cultivate  the  social  factors  of  harmony 
and  refinement. 

The  students  agreed  unanimously  to  the  rule  that  each 
male  student  shall  pay  a  yearly  fee  of  five  dollars  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union.  Its  headquarters  are  located  at  a 
recently  purchased  private  residence  on  the  University 
grounds  remodeled  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  Union. 

MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  first  Alumni  Association  was  formed  in  1893,  and  con- 
tinued, as  the  Marquette  College  Alumni  Association,  until 
1915.  With  the  expansion  of  the  Alma  Mater  to  university 
proportions,  came  new  organizations  within  the  departments. 
While  certain  of  them  flourished,  others  v/aned ;  and  in  spite 
of  efforts  to  establish  unified  aims  and  activities,  little  was 
accomplished  in  face,  of  actual  interdivision  of  groups.  To 
remedy  this  inherent  defect,  and  to  provide  a  strong,  operative 
University  Association,  the  various  departmental  organiza- 
tions determined  to  merge  their  memberships  into  one.  The 
new  body,  representing  University  spirit  and  University  aims, 
was  to  combine  the  forces  of  all  the  Alumni  for  the  support 
and  advancement  of  their  Alma  Mater  in  all  her  undertakings. 

On  Thursday,  November  28,  1915,  members  of  the  various 
bodies  met  and  agreed  with  whole-hearted  accord  that  the 
reorganization  be  effected ;  and  all  existing  Alumni  associa- 
tions were  thereby  combined  in  one — The  Marquette  Univer- 
sity Alumni  Association — with  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
properly  adopted. 
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On  Monday,  March  21,  1921,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the 
Marquette  University  Alumni  Association  as  an  independent 
non-stock  Wisconsin  corporation. 

MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  furnish  the  students 
with  the  best  facilities  for  the  promotion  of  general  athletics. 
Realizing  the  necessity  of  suitable  recreation  and  relaxation  of 
both  mind  and  body  for  those  engaged  in  mental  pursuits,  the 
University  authorities  have  at  all  times  encouraged  manly 
sports  among  the  students.  However,  only  those  who  are 
regular  in  class  attendance  and  up  to  the  standard  in  class 
work  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  athletic  contests  in  which 
the  University  is  represented. 

All  students  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  five 
dollars,  which  entitles  them  without  further  charge,  to  attend 
all  athletic  events  in  Milwaukee,  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  .  The  Association  newly  organized  in  1913, 
is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Control,  representing  the  Faculty, 
the  Alumni  and  the  Student-body. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 
Arts  and  Science  Association 

The  Arts  and  Science  Association  comprises  in  its  mem- 
bership all  the  students  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science. 
Its  aim  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  department  and  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  everything  that  makes  for  the  prog- 
ress and  success  of  the  University.  This  aim  is  accomplished 
by  co-operation  with  all  other  student  organizations  in  Uni- 
versity activities,  by  participation  in  all  literary  and  scholastic 
endeavors,  by  taking  part  in  interdepartmental  contests  and  by 
promoting  union  and  kindly  good  fellowship  among  the 
students  of  the  Arts  and  Science  department. 

Meetings  are  held  every  month  and  at  such  other  times  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  officers  and  their  committes. 

Aesculapian  Club 

The  Aesculapian  Club  came  into  existence  in  the  fall  of 
](J)()  when  a  group  of  prc-mcdical  students  met  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  into  closer  union  all  those  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Science  who  were  particularly  interested  in  the  biological 
sciences. 
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Since  that  time  the  activity  of  the  members  has  been  to  cor- 
relate all  work  they  may  have  taken  into  a  closely  knit  and 
meaningful  whole.  With  this  in  view,  the  regular  meetings 
are  given  over  to  interesting,  original  papers  in  which  stress  is 
laid  upon  features  of  co-ordination.  Four  or  five  times  a  year, 
eminent  men  and  advanced  students  of  exceptional  qualifica- 
tions are  brought  before  the  club  to  make  contributions  of  a 
like  character. 

Membership  is  by  ballot.  Those  only  are  elected  whose 
interest,  scholarship,  and  aptitude  for  team-work  are  known. 
None,  therefore,  are  chosen  to  membership  until  they  have 
passed  at  least  one  semester  in  residence  at  the  University. 

COLLEGE  OF  ECONOMICS 

The  Marquette  University  Commerce  Club 

In  the  fall  of  1916  the  Marquette  University  Commerce 
Club  was  formed  in  the  College  of  Economics. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commerce  Club  is  to  prepare  the  Eco- 
nomics students  of  the  University  more  efficiently  for  work  as 
business  men  and  to  bring  them  into  closer  touch  with  the 
commercial  world.  To  this  end  meetings  are  held  every  two 
weeks  throughout  the  year,  devoted  alternately  to  student 
programs  and  addresses  by  men  who  are  prominent  in  the 
business  circles  of  Milwaukee  and  other  cities.  Investigations 
of  the  workings  of  prosperous  business  establishments  are 
made  from  time  to  time. 

All  students  of  the  College  of  Economics  are  entitled  to 
become  members  of  the  Commerce  Club. 

The  co-operation  of  the  leading  business  men  of  Milwaukee 
in  the  work  of  the  Commerce  Club  insures  for  its  members 
a  connection  the  value  of  which  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
The  transition  from  school  to  active  business  life  is  always  a 
difficult  one.  The  opportunities  offered  by  the  Commerce 
Club  for  overcoming  this  difficulty  will  increase  with  the  years 
and  activity  of  the  organization. 

The  Banderole 

The  Banderole,  the  honor  fraternity  of  the  College  of  Eco- 
nomics, was  organized  in  1916.  The  purpose  of  this  fraternity 
is  to  cultivate  and  further  high  ideals  and  to  encourage  loyalty 
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and  service.  Members  of  the  department  are  eligible  to  the 
fraternity  provided  they  meet  with  the  necessary  requirements 
for  admission.  These  requirements  are  based  on  scholarship, 
on  upright  character  and  on  an  active  display  of  loyalty  and 
service  to  the  University  and  to  the  College  of  Economics. 

The  affairs  of  the  Banderole  are  in  the  hands  of  the  active 
members,  who  direct  the  policy  of  the  fraternity  and  maintain 
its  purpose  and  aims. 

Candidates  are  notified  months  in  advance  of  their  pros- 
pective admission  into  the  fraternity,  and,  if  they  pass  their 
period  of  probation  successfully,  are  initiated  into  the  organi- 
zation at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester.  Students  are 
not  eligible  to  the  fraternity  during  their  first  year  at  the 
school. 

National  Commerce  Fraternity 

Delta  Chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi  fraternity  was  installed 
at  Marquette  University  in  the  Robert  A.  Johnston  College  of 
Economics  in  April,  1920.  Delta  Sigma  Pi  is  an  international 
professional  commerce  fraternity  organized  to  foster  the  study 
of  business  in  universities ;  to  encourage  scholarship  and  the 
association  of  students  for  their  mutual  advancement  by 
research  and  practice ;  to  promote  closer  affiliation  between 
the  commercial  world  and  students  of  commerce  and  to  further 
a  higher  standard  of  commercial  ethics  and  culture  and  the 
civic  and  commercial  welfare  of  the  community. 

COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 

The  Marquette  Engineering  Association  is  an  organization 
conducted  solely  by  the  students  of  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment. The  object  of  the  association  is  to  aid  students  in  the 
correct  presentation  of  their  ideas  before  an  assembled  body 
and  also  to  acquaint  them  with  one  another.  The  regular 
meetings  are  given  over  to  debates,  engineering  reports,  and 
discussions  of  leading  topics  of  the  day,  and  similar  subjects. 
Monthly  evening  meetings  are  held  at  which  the  program  us- 
usualy  includes  an  outside  speaker.  The  Engineering  Associa- 
tion likewise  holds  smokers,  dances,  and  athletic  contests  for 
the  benefit  of  its  members. 
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JOURNALISM  ORGANIZATIONS 

Phi  Epsilon,  the  Honor  Society. 

The  Marquette  Press  Club,  under  whose  auspices  weekly 
lectures  will  be  given  to  the  entire  department  by  prominent 
men  and  women  eminent  in  newspaper  work. 

A  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  National  Journalism  Fra- 
ternity. 

Application  has  been  made  for  a  chapter  of  Theta  Sigma 
Phi,  National  Journalism  Sorority. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

A  special  debating  society  has  been  organized  in  the  Law 
School,  for  both  night  and  day  students.  The  society,  which 
meets  every  Tuesday  evening  at  7  o'clock,  aims  to  afford  its 
members  an  opportunity  for  training  in  public  speaking  and 
debating,  special  attention  being  devoted  to  legal  subjects. 

PUBLICATIONS 
MARQUETTE  TRIBUNE 

The  Tribune  is  the  official  weekly  newspaper  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  is  issued  from  the  school's  own  printshop,  edited, 
managed,  and  printed  by  the  students  of  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism. The  board  of  editors  and  managers  is  appointed  by  the 
Dean  of  Journalism.  The  aims  of  The  Tribune  are :  To  pur- 
vey news  of  the  University,  to  aid  in  constructive  work,  and 
to  afford  the  students  of  Journalism  an  opportunity  for  actual 
practice  in  newspaper  editing,  managing  and  make-up.  The 
Wisconsin  Collegiate  Press  Association  placed  The  Marquette 
Tribune  first  among  the  school  papers  of  the  state. 

MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  is  a  periodical  published  during  the  months 
of  October,  December,  February,  April  and  June,  by  a  board 
of  editors  of  Marquette  University.  Its  aim  is  three-fold: 
first,  to  bring  to  higher  efficiency  the  literary  expression  of 
students  of  all  departments ;  second,  to  chronicle  the  literary, 
social  and  athletic  events  of  the  University ;  third,  to  serve 
as  a  channel  of  communication  between  old  and  attending 
students. 
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THE  HILLTOP 

The  Hilltop  is  the  Marquette  University  annual.  It  is 
issued  from  the  school's  own  printshop,  and  written,  edited, 
and  managed  by  the  students  of  the  entire  school  with  the 
guidance  of  the  students  of  the  School  of  Journalism.  Every 
department  has  its  representatives  on  the  business  and  edi- 
torial board. 

The  annual  is  a  review  of  the  school  year  and  a  biography 
of  all  the  graduates.  Everything  and  everybody  in  the  school 
is  sure  to  receive  at  least  a  mention. 

MARQUETTE  LAW  REVIEW 

This  publication  is  issued  quarterly  by  the  students  of  the 
College  of  Law.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  create  a  bond 
between  the  students  and  the  alumni  of  the  school  and  to 
acquaint  all  lawyers  with  the  fact  that  the  Cream  City  is  the 
locus  in  quo  of  the  most  progressive  law  school  in  the  Middle 
West. 

A  resume  of  Wisconsin  law  and  a  discussion  and  exposi- 
tion of  matters  which  are  deemed  of  special  practical  value  to 
the  Wisconsin  Bar  are  contained  in  each  volume. 

It  aims  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Bar  of  Wisconsin,  and, 
while  so  doing,  to  make  known  the  ideals  of  the  school  and 
communicate  its  spirit. 

MEDICAL  RESEARCH  BULLETIN 

A  Medical  Research  Bulletin  is  published  annually  by  the 
Medical  School  Faculty,  incorporating  their  investigative  work. 
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TUITION  AND  FEES 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  classes  before  the  fees  for 
the  current  semester  have  been  paid.  No  exception  will  be 
made  and  students  should  come  prepared.  Tuition  and  fees 
once  paid  cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  returned.  A 
student  who  leaves  the  University  for  valid  reasons  during  the 
year  will  get  credit  for  the  paid  tuition  provided  that  he  pur- 
sues his  departmental  studies  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
his  withdrawal.  Tickets  cannot  be  transferred.  Students 
make  an  implicit  contract  with  the  institution  to  observe  these 
conditions  when  they  pay  their  dues. 

The  athletic  and  gymnasium  fee  which  will  be  charged 
each  student,  admits  him  to  all  local  games  played  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Athletic  Association  and  entitles  him  to  gym- 
nasium privileges.  An  additional  two-dollar  fee  will  be 
charged  students  who  desire  gymnasium  lockers.  The  Union 
fee,  which  is  charged  every  male  student,  entitles  him  to  mem- 
bership in  Marquette  Union. 

A  student  with  deficiencies  must  pay  an  extra  tuition  fee 
of  $12.50  each  semester  in  addition  to  the  regular  tuition  fees. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

Payments  for  tuition  must  be  made  semi-annually  in  ad- 
vance. Students  whose  accounts  with  the  Bursar  are  not 
settled  will  not  be  admitted  to  examination. 

Students  who  desire  gymnasium  lockers  are  charged  two 
dollars. 

Tuition  for  the  academic  year $100.00 

Laboratory  Fee,  Botany 10.00 

Laboratory  Fee,  Physics   10.00 

Laboratory  Fee,  Chemistry 10.00 

Laboratory  Fee,  Zoology 25.00 

Microscope  Fee    5.00 

Breakage  Deposit  (Laboratory  Students)    10.00 

Athletic  and  Gymnasium  Fee 15.00 

Marquette  Union  Fee 5.00 

Matriculation  Fee   (Paid  Once)    10,00 

Conditioned    Examinations    1.00 

Conditioned  Examination  (not  on  date  set) 5.00 

Special  Examination  2.00 

Diploma  Fee  10.00 

Additional  Transcripts  of  Records 1.00 

Late  Registration  Fee  (limit  5  days) 5.00 
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COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

Students  transferring  from  other  dental  schools  are  re- 
quired to  pay  the  matriculation  fee. 

A  fee  of  $2.00  per  examination  payable  in  advance  to  the 
Registrar,  will  be  charged  each  student  for  whom  it  is  neces- 
sary, for  any  reason  whatsoever,  to  give  make-up  or  condtion 
examinations  or  special  examinations. 

Other  fees  than  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  text  may 
be  charged,  but  in  no  case  will  they  exceed  $10.00  a  year. 
This  statement  is  added  to  provide  for  any  unforeseen  con- 
tingency that  may  arise  between  the  time  this  bulletin  goes  to 
press  and  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  college  in  October. 

Tuition  Fee — 

First  semester,  payable  October  1 $115.00 

Second  semester,  payable  February  1 110.00 

Tuition  fees,  each  year $225.00 

Matriculation  Fee — 

Freshman  year  only.     Payable  before  October $  10.00 

Graduation  Fee — 

Senior  year  only.     Payable  May  1 $  15.00 

COLLEGE  OF  ECONOMICS 

The  regular  number  of  hours  for  which  tuition  is  paid  is 
sixteen.  Students  carrying  more  than  sixteen  hours  will  be 
charged  four  dollars  for  each  additional  semester  hour.  A 
maximum  of  eighteen  hours  may  be  carried  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Dean  by  students  who  have  maintained  a  standing 
of  B  the  preceding  semester.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to 
carry  less  than  twelve  hours. 

Students  entering  during  the  second  semester  will  pay 
one-half  of  the  year's  tuition. 

Matriculation  fee $  10.00 

Tuition  for  the  Academic  year 125.00 

First  semester,  $75.00. 

Second    enu   ter,  $50.00. 

Athletic  niid  Gymnasium   Fee 15.00 

I  rnion    fee 5.00 

< rraduation  fee 10.00 
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Laboratory  fee,  Chemistry  or  Physics 10.00 

Breakage  deposit  for  Laboratory  students 10.00 

Conditioned  examination  fee  (on  date  set) 1.00 

Conditioned  examination  fee  (not  on  date  set) 5.00 

Commerce  Club  fee,  per  semester .50 

COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 

The  following  fees  are  due  at  the  beginning  of  the  two 
terms  at  the  time  of  registration : 

First  Term     Second  Term 

Matriculation*    $10.00 

Tuition   $75.00  $75.00 

Laboratory**    **  ** 

Breakage  Deposit^ $10.00 

Athletics  and  Gymnasium§ $15.00 

Marquette  Union§    $  5.00 

Engineering  Association§  $  1.00  $1.00 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

These  fees  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  matriculation  or  at 
the  opening  of  the  fall  session.  Students  entering  during  the 
second  semester  will  pay  one-half  of  the  year's  tuition  and 
fees. 

Tuition  for  the  academic  year $125.00 

First  Semester $75.00 

Second  Semester 50.00 

Matriculation  fee 10.00 

Athletic  and  Gymnasium  fee 15.00 

Marquette  Union  fee 5.00 

♦Note.— The  matriculation  fee  is  charged  every  student  when  he  applies  for 
entrance  to  the  University.     This  is  charged  but  once  and  is  not  an  annual  fee. 

iNote. — A  breakage  fee  is  required  only  in  esse  a  Chemical  course  is  taken,  and 
is  returnable  in  part  when  the  work  is  completed,  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
breakage. 

§Note. — The  Athletic,  Union,  and  Engineering  Association  fees  are  turned  over 
to  the  respective  organizations  and  entitle  the  student  to  their  privileges.  These 
include  admission  to  the  games,  clubhouse  privileges,  and  the  activities  of  the  Engi- 
neering Association. 

**Note. — Laboratory  fees  vary  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  laboratory  work 
scheduled.     They  may  best  be  found  from  the  following  table: 


Chem. 

Phys. 

Ch.  E. 

C.  E. 

E.  E. 

1.... 

.  .$  5.00 

51 

..$5.00 

142.... 

.  .$  5.00 

230.... 

...$2.50 

346 

..$5.00 

2.... 

.  .  5.00 

53 

.  .  5.00 

144.... 

.  .  10.00 

233 

.  ..  6.50 

371 

. .  5.00 

5.... 

. .  15.00 

55 

..  2.50 

150 

.  .  10.00 

238 

. ..  2.50 

374 

..  5.00 

6.... 

.  .  5.00 

59 

..  5.00 

153 

.  .   5.00 

E.  E. 

M.  E. 

7.... 

.  .  5.00 

Ch.  E. 

C  E. 

321 

...$2.50 

421 

..$5.00 

8.... 

.  .   5.00 

122 

..$5.00 

210 

,..$2.50 

331 

, ..  5.00 

432 

..  5.00 

Mech. 

130 

..  5.00 

211 

, ..  2.50 

334 

...  5.00 

433 

..  5.00 

47.... 

...$5.00 

131 

..  5.00 

220 

...  5.00 

337.... 

. ..  2.50 

48.... 

.  ..  5.00 

132 

..  5.00 

221 

.  ..  5.00 

341.... 

. ..  5.00 
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Journalism  Laboratory  fee 10.00 

Physics  Laboratory  fee 10.00 

Chemistry   Laboratory  fee 10.00 

Zoology  Laboratory  fee 25.00 

Breakage  Deposit  (Laboratory  students) 10.00 

Botany  Laboratory  fee 10.00 

Conditioned  Examination  (on  date  set) 1.00 

Conditioned  Examination  (not  on  date  set) 5.00 

Diploma  fee 10.00 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

1.  Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester.  Students  who  fail  to  obtain  a  card  from  the 
treasurer  at  the  time  of  enrollment  or  within  ten  days  after  the 
opening  of  the  semester  will  be  debarred  from  the  privilege 
of  the  classes. 

2.  An  additional  fee  of  $2.00  will  be  exacted  of  all  students 
who  have  not  obtained  a  Treasurer's  card  within  10  days  of 
the  day  of  registration. 

3.  Candidates  for  degrees  must  pay  all  fees  ten  days 
before  Commencement. 

4.  Students  permitted  to  take  special  examination  for  the 
removal  of  conditions  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $5  for 
each  such  examination. 

Matriculation  fee   $10.00 

Graduation  fee   10.00 

Tuition  for  Day  Course  per  Semester 65.00 

Athletic  and  Gymnasium  fee  for  Day  Students.  .  15.00 

Marquette  Union  fee 5.00 

Tuition  for  Night  Course  per  Semester 45.00 

Special  Examination  fee 5.00 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

The  School  reserves  the  right  to  increase  fees  at  any  time 
during  the  year  if  circumstances  make  it  necessary. 

gistration  is  not  complete  until  the  first  payment  of 
$125.00  of  the  tuition  and  full  payment  of  all  other  fees  have 
been  made.  All  payments  must  be  completed  by  October  7, 
1922. 

The  econd  installment  of  tuition  fee,  $125.00,  must  be  paid 
on  or  before  February  17,  1923. 
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No  student  shall  be  admitted  to  any  class  or  laboratory- 
work  until  registration,  as  indicated  above,  is  completed. 

No  student  may  register  after  October,  6,  1922.  Under  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  the  Academic  Committee  may  con- 
sider registration  after  this  date.  There  is  a  special  fee  of 
$10.00  for  such  registration. 

First,  Second  and  Third  Years 

Registration  fee  (payable  but  once) $  10.00 

Tuition    250.00 

Breakage  deposit  (partly  returnable)    25.00 

Athletic  and  Gymnasium  fee 15.00 

Marquette  Union  5.00 

Fourth  Year 

Registration  fee  (if  not  previously  registered) $  10.00 

Tuition   250.00 

Athletic  and  Gymnasium  fee 15.00 

Graduation    25.00 

Breakage  deposit  (partly  returnable)   5.00 

Marquette    Union    5.00 

After  deducting  unnecessary  waste,  breakage,  damage  and 
loss,  the  balance  of  the  breakage  deposit  will  be  refunded  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Supplementary  examination  fee $     3.00 

Special  examination  fee   5.00 

Special  fee  for  examinations  for  advanced  standing  . .  .      15.00 

Fees  for  Special  and  Graduate  Students 

Special  students  will  pay  a  pro  rata  fee  conditional  upon 
the  amount  and  character  of  courses  taken,  the  Dean  consult- 
ing with  the  instructors  involved. 

Graduates  in  medicine  of  this  or  any  other  school  will  be 
welcomed  and  given  the  freedom  of  the  institution  in  all  the 
clinical  and  didactic  branches.  For  laboratory  courses 
adjustment  of  fees  will  be  made  by  the  Dean  in  consultation 
with  the  laboratory  instructors  on  the  basis  of  the  nature  of 
the  work  done  and  the  number  of  hours  engaged. 

Fees  for  Summer  Courses 

For  inquiries  as  to  fees,  courses,  etc.,  address  the  Secretary. 
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CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 
Rules  Relating  to  Fees 

All  students,  upon  entering  the  school,  pledge  themselves 
to  the  following  rules  and  regulations : 

Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance  for  each  term  of  ten 
weeks.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  ten 
weeks  each.  Payments  are  to  be  made  at  the  Conservatory 
Office,  1505  Grand  Avenue. 

All  fees  for  the  year  1922-1923  are  subject  to  change  in  sub- 
sequent years.  Lessons  omitted  through  the  student's  fault 
will  not  be  made  good. 

Lessons  falling  on  legal  holidays  will  be  made  up  at  the 
convenience  of  the  teacher.  Money  will  not  be  refunded  for 
such  lessons. 

Deductions  are  not  made  for  occasional  absences  due  to  ill- 
ness or  other  causes.  In  cases  of  protracted  illness,  when  due 
notice,  accompanied  by  a  physician's  certificate,  is  given  the 
Secretary,  the  lessons  will  be  made  up  at  the  convenience  of 
the  teacher.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  class  lessons 
omitted  by  students. 

Fees  once  paid  will  under  no  circumstances  be  returned. 
Students  agree  to  this  condition  when  paying  fees. 

Fees 

NOTE:  Two  terms  are  one  semester;  two  semesters  are 
one  school  year.    The  fees  given  are  the  fees  per  semester. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

General  Musical  Theory  (First  semester) $  4.00 

History  of  Music  (First  semester) 4.00 

Harmony  (Second  semester) 20.00 

Ensemble   7.00 

Arts  and  Science 30.00 

Fees  for  electives  depend  upon  subject  chosen. 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Two  lessons  a  week  in  Piano,  Violin  or  Voice,  tuition  for  a 
semester  according  to  the  teacher  selected  from  the  first  five 
on  the  following  page  under  Piano  or  the  first  three  under 
Violin  or  Voice. 

Counterpoint  $20.00 

Arts  and  Science    ubjects 30.00 
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In  the  Senior  year  Canon  and  Fugue,  Composition  and 

Orchestration  instead  of  Counterpoint 30.00 

Fees  for  electives  depend  upon  subject  chosen. 

Licentiate  Course  for  Music  Teachers 

Two  piano  lessons  a  week,  tuition  for  the   semester  ac- 
cording to  the  teacher  selected. 

Harmony    $20.00 

History  (full  course)     4.00 

Normal  20.00 

Arts  and  Science  subjects 30.00 

Associate  Course  for  Piano  Teachers 

Piano  Courses  same  as  in  the  Licentiate  Course. 

Counterpoint $20.00 

Normal  20.00 

Arts  and  Science  subjects 30.00 

Fees  for  electives  depend  upon  subject  chosen. 

Public  School  Music  Course 
First  Year 

Methods   $40.00 

Appreciation,  class 10.00 

Theory  of  Music,  class  (one  semester) 4.00 

Harmony   (one  semester) 20.00 

History  of  Music,  class (full  course)  4.00 

Arts  and  Science  subjects 30.00 

Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Years 

Methods    $40.00 

Orchestra   Practice    5.00 

Harmony    20.00 

Arts  and  Science  subjects 30.00 

Diploma  or  Certificate  Fee 15.00 

Dramatic  Art 

Two  lessons  a  week  for  one  semester $80.00 

Arts  and  Science  subjects 30.00 

Elementary  Department 

Prices  for  lessons  may  be  computed  after  selecting  an  in- 
structor. 

Rates  of  Tuition 

Note — No  lesson  or  shorter  period  of  time  than  one-half 
hour  nor  less  than  one  lesson  per  week  will  be  given. 
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OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SELF-SUPPORT 

Because  of  its  location  in  Milwaukee,  one  of  the  leading 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  Middle  West,  Marquette  Uni- 
versity offers  unusual  advantages  to  the  student  for  self- 
support.  For  a  couple  of  hours'  service  in  cafes,  hotels,  or 
restaurants  many  of  the  students  get  their  meals.  Others 
earn  enough  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  to  help  considerably 
towards  their  expenses.  There  are  many  who  are  able  to  earn 
all  their  living  and  boarding  expenses  while  keeping  up  with 
their  studies.  With  regard  to  school  expenses,  it  will  be  well 
to  remember  that  the  schedule  of  expenses  at  Marquette  is  to 
be  understood  as  differing  in  meaning  from  like  schedules  in 
other  colleges. 

The  fees  at  Marquette  are  not  as  numerous  nor  as  heavy  as 
they  are  in  many  other  schools  and  as  a  consequence  the 
expense  of  a  student  at  Marquette  even  though  he  is  required 
to  pay  tuition  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  students  in 
other  institutions. 

The  above  statements  are  based  upon  fact.  Any  student 
can  secure  a  position  if  he  has  the  proper  amount  of  aggres- 
siveness. However,  he  should  not  expect  to  obtain  work  before 
the  second  or  third  week  of  his  stay  in  Milwaukee. 

The  student  should  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the 
Students'   Free  Employment  Bureau. 

Additional  information  concerning  employment  will  be 
cheerfully  given,  but  the  University,  as  such,  does  not  bind 
itself  to  secure  positions  for  all  prospective  students. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  word  of  explanation  may  be  welcome  as  to  the  purpose 
and  manner  of  the  establishment  of  Scholarships.  The  Faculty 
receives  numerous  applications  every  year  from  deserving 
young  men  who  have  not  sufficient  means  to  pay  the  usual  fees, 
but  who  are  eager  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
Catholic  education.  It  is  with  regret  that  the  Faculty  finds 
it  impossible  to  receive  all  these  applicants,  since  in  point  of 
character  and  diligence  they  are  often  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Financial  reasons,  however,  make  it  necessary  to  limit  the 
number  of  pupils  admitted  free,  and  it  is  to  widen  these 
limits  to  greater  numbers  and  open  to  them  the  benefit  of  a 
Catholic  education  and  moral  training  that  we  appeal  to  the 
friends  of  the  University. 
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Some  of  the  friends  of  Marquette,  realizing  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  substantial  encouragement  and  support,  have 
tendered  such  encouragement  and  support  in  the  most  prac- 
tical and  desirable  way,  viz. :    by  establishing  Scholarships. 

A  Permanent  College  Scholarship  is  founded  by  the  gift  of 
$2,000 ;  it  entitles  the  founder  at  all  times  to  keep  one  student, 
designated  by  him  and  acceptable  to  the  Faculty,  free  at  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Science.  If  the  founder  fails  to  name  an 
incumbent,  the  scholarship  will  be  conferred  upon  some  needy 
and  deserving  student. 

The  President  and  Faculty  wish  to  express  their  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  generosity  of  these  friends  of  Catholic 
higher  education,  and  would  suggest  the  founding  of  such 
Scholarships  as  an  excellent  means  of  assisting  the  University 
in  its  present  need. 

It  should  be  understood,  morever,  that  any  contribution, 
however  small,  may  be  applied  to  the  good  work  of  founding  a 
scholarship — and  the  fractional  contributions  received  will  be 
applied  to  the  purpose  designated  as  soon  as  they  shall  have 
reached  the  sum  required.  In  this  way,  every  one  may  lend 
a  hand,  and  the  good  done  by  securing  to  every  earnest 
studious  young  man  the  priceless  advantage  of  a  Catholic 
education,  is  endlessly  in  excess  of  the  moderate  outlay  in- 
volved. We  recommend  this  work  to  those  who  feel  moved  to 
help  poor  and  worthy  students  on  their  way  in  life. 

The  following  Permanent  Scholarships  have  been  donated : 

The   Father  Bosche   Scholarship,  by  the  members  of  the 

Gesu  Parish,  1913. 

The  Loyola  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Phelan  Scholarship,  by  Miss  Catherine  Phelan. 

The  Marquette  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Anton  V.  Romadka  Scholarship. 

The  Xavier  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The    Johnston    Scholarship,    in    memory    of    George    and 

Geo.  F.  Johnston. 

The  Berchmans  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Merton  Scholarship,  by  Hon.  Ernest  Merton,  of  Wau- 
kesha, Wis. 
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SCHOLARSHIP   REQUIREMENTS 

1.  A  general  average  of  B  in  a  semester  examination  must 
be  maintained  by  the  holder  of  a  scholarship. 

2.  The  scholarship  covers  tuition  only  and  does  not  ex- 
cuse from  the  payment  of  fees. 

3.  Privileges  of  a  scholarship  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time  by  reason  of  unworthy  conduct. 

COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

The  College  offers  post-graduate  scholarships  each  year  to 
the  six  students  of  the  graduating  class  who  shall  be  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  merit  by  a  faculty  committee. 

The  holders  of  these  scholarships  shall  be  termed  honor 
men  at  the  graduation  exercises  and  shall  among  other  ad- 
vantages be  entitled  to  attend  all  post-graduate  dental  courses 
offered  by  the  University  during  the  current  year. 

HONORS  AND  PRIZES 
COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

GRADUATION  HONORS 

Diplomas  are  graded  as  rite,  cum  laude,  magna  cum  laude, 
summa  cum  laude,  according  to  scholarship. 

Summa  cum  laude  is  fixed  at  ninety-seven  per  cent,  magna 
cum  laude  at  ninety-three  per  cent,  and  cum  laude  at  ninety 
per  cent. 

These  honors  are  announced  at  Commencement  in  June, 
are  inscribed  on  the  diplomas  of  the  recipients,  and  appear 
in  the  published  list  of  graduates  in  the  annual  catalogue. 

HONORS  FOR  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  honors  and  prizes  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  year  are 
determined  by  the  combined  results  of  class  work  and  exami- 
nation. 

Those  who  maintain  an  average  of  A  (93-99)  throughout 
the  year  merit  the  distinction  of  High  Honors.  An  average 
of  B  (85-92)  entitles  a  student  to  Honors.  A  student  who  fails 
to  receive  I)  in  any  subject  in  a  semester  examination  is  there- 
by disqualified  to  receive  any  honors  during  that  year. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  ENGLISH  PRIZE 

A  purse  of  $100.00  ($50.00  for  the  first  prize,  $20.00  for  the 
second,  $15.00  for  the  third,  $10.00  for  the  fourth,  and  $5.00 
for  the  fifth)  is  offered  yearly  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Bremner  of  Chi- 
cago for  excellence  in  English  essay  writing.  The  purse  is 
open  to  the  competition  of  the  Jesuit  Colleges  of  the  Missouri 
Province,  which  are : 

St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  St.  Xavier  College, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago,  111. ;  St. 
Mary's  College,  St.  Mary's,  Kan.;  Creighton  University, 
Omaha,  Neb.;  University  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Mar- 
quette University,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  St.  John's  College, 
Belize,  British  Honduras ;  St.  Ignatius  College,  Cleveland, 
Ohio ;  St.  John's  University,  Toledo,  Ohio ;  Campion  College, 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.;  Regis  College,  Denver,  Colo.;  Rock- 
hurst  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  WILLIAM  E.  CRAMER  ENGLISH  PRIZE 

A  prize  of  $50.00  established  by  Mrs.  William  E.  Cramer 
in  memory  of  her  husband  for  the  Marquette  student  who 
ranks  highest  in  the  Inter-Collegiate  English  Contest. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  LATIN  PRIZE 

For  the  best  Latin  essay  from  competitors  of  the  same  col- 
leges, a  gold  medal  is  offered  by  the  Very  Reverend  Provincial 
of  the  Missouri  Province. 

ORATORICAL  PRIZES 

A  gold  medal,  presented  in  alternate  years  by  Mr.  Francis 
X.  Boden  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  M.  Grau,  for  the  best 
oration  given  by  a  member  of  the  Marquette  Oratorical 
Society.    Donor  in  1922,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  M.  Grau. 

A  loving  cup  donated  by  the  President  of  the  University 
is  awarded  each  year  to  the  department  whose  student 
secures  first  place  in  the  interdepartmental  oratorical  contest. 
In  order  to  retain  this  cup  permanently,  a  department  must  se- 
cure first  place  three  years  in  succession.  The  cup  this  year 
was  won  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science. 

PRIZES  FOR  ELOCUTION 

A  gold  medal  is  offered  annually  for  the  best  speaker  in 
the  public  contest ;  one  medal  is  offered  each  class  in  Elocu- 
tion, by  members  of  the  Marquette  University  Alumni. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ECONOMICS 

The  College  of  Economics  offers  the  following  prizes  for 
the  year  1922-1923: 

A  prize  of  $20  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  who  has 
attained  the  highest  standing  during  the  academic  year  1922- 
1923.  The  prize  is  open  to  all  the  students  of  the  degree 
courses. 

By  gift  of  Delta  Chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi  (International 
professional  commerce  fraternity)  a  Gold  Key  is  awarded 
annually  to  that  Senior,  who  upon  graduation,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  faculty  ranks  highest  in  scholarship  for  the  entire 
course.  The  award  of  this  key  is  made  irrespective  of  mem- 
bership in  Delta  Sigma  Pi. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  publishers  the  College  of 
Law  is  enabled  to  offer  to  the  most  deserving  students  to  be 
selected  by  the  faculty  the  following  prizes : 

"The  Little  Brown  &  Co.  of  Boston  Prize,"  a  set  of  "Anglo- 
American  Legal  Essays." 

"The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  of  Indianapolis  Prize,"  "Jones 
Legal  Forms." 

"The  Callaghan  &  Co.  of  Chicago  Prize,"  "Cyclopedic  Law 
Dictionary"  and  "Andrews  American  Law." 

ADMINISTRATION 

COLLEGE  YEAR 

ATTENDANCE 

Every  student  is  expected  to  attend  class  room  and  labora- 
tory exercises  regularly.  No  student  whose  absences  in  any 
course  exceed  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  scheduled  meetings  of  the 
will  be  admitted  to  the  midyear  or  final  examinations  in 
the  course.  Students  thus  excluded  will  receive  a  Failure  for 
the  cour  e. 

In  applying  this  rule,  students  who  are  not  present  at  class 
or  laboratory  exercises  during  the  twenty-four  hours  preceding 
or  following  any  University  holiday  or  vacation  will  be 
ed  three  absent  es  for  each  exercise  missed  unless  permis- 
sion has  been  previously  asked  for  in  writing  and  granted  by 
the  I  >ean. 
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It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  no  student  is  entitled 
to  a  certain  number  of  unexcused  absences.  No  "cuts"  are 
allowed.  Teachers  are  to  report  to  the  Vice-President  for  their 
respective  classes  all  students  who  are  absent  one-tenth  of  the 
recitations  of  the  course  as  soon  as  that  number  shall  have 
been  reached. 

In  the  case  of  absence  due  to  illness  the  student  must  in- 
form the  Dean  by  mail  or  otherwise  on  the  first  day  of  the 
absence.  In  the  case  of  absence  due  to  illness  or  death  of 
relatives,  permission  must  be  obtained  in  advance  from  the 
Dean. 

If  a  student  is  present  at  a  class  room  exercise,  and  reports 
in  advance  that  he  is  unprepared,  he  will  be  charged  with  half 
an  absence.  If  this  lack  of  preparation  is  discovered  during 
the  recitation  he  will  be  charged  with  one  absence. 

All  omitted  exercises,  whether  the  absence  is  excused  or 
not,  must  be  made  up  within  one  week  after  the  resumption 
of  college  duties  as  appointed  by  the  professor  whose  exercises 
were  omitted  or  they  will  be  counted  as  Failures  in  determin- 
ing the  student's  grade.  An  excuse  for  absence  does  not  re- 
lieve the  student  from  responsibility  for  the  work  of  his  class 
during  his  absence.  The  responsibility  in  all  these  cases  rests 
with  the  student. 

Tardiness  of  less  than  ten  minutes  at  a  class  room  exercise 
counts  as  half  on  absence.  Tardiness  of  more  than  ten 
minutes  at  a  class  room  exercise  will  count  as  absence. 

If  a  student  is  absent  either  with  or  without  excuse  from 
six  per  cent  or  more  cf  the  exercises  of  a  given  class  in  any 
semester,  he  will  be  required  to  take  an  extra  examination 
which  will  ordinarily  cover  the  work  gone  over  during  his 
absence.  For  each  additional  absence  in  any  subject  a  deduc- 
tion of  one  per  cent  will  be  made  from  the  student's  final 
grade  in  that  subject.  If  a  student  is  absent  from  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  class  or  laboratory  exercises  of  a  course,  he  shall  be 
barred  from  the  semester  examination  in  that  course. 

DISCIPLINE 

The  educational  system  employed  by  the  University  in- 
cludes, as  one  of  its  most  important  features,  the  formation  of 
character.  For  this  reason,  the  discipline,  while  considerate, 
is  unflinchingly  firm,  especially  when  the  good  of  the  student 
body  and  the  reputation  of  the  institution  are  concerned. 
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While  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Faculty  to  trust  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  honor  of  the  students  themselves  in  carrying  on 
the  government  of  the  University,  nevertheless,  for  the  main- 
taining of  order  and  discipline,  without  which  the  desired  re- 
sults are  not  attainable,  regular  and  punctual  attendance, 
obedience  to  University  regulations,  serious  application  to 
study  and  blameless  conduct  will  be  insisted  upon ;  and  honor, 
fair-dealing,  self-restraint  and  fortitude  will  be  demanded  as 
the  natural  and  necessary  virtues  of  genuine  character.  Any 
serious  neglect  of  these  essential  points  will  render  the 
offender  liable  to  censure,  even  to  that  of  dismissal. 

Censure 

There  are  four  grades  of  censure :  probation,  suspension, 
dismissal,  and  expulsion.  By  probation  is  meant  that  the  stu- 
dent has  forfeited  the  confidence  and  high  esteem  of  the  Uni- 
versity authorities  and  is  required  to  restore  them  by  definite 
and  manifest  acts  of  attention  to  duty  in  conduct  and  academic 
work.  Suspension  is  exclusion  from  the  University  for  an  in- 
definite period,  not  to  exceed  one  semester.  Dismissal  is  ex- 
clusion for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  semesters.  Expulsion 
is  the  final  exclusion  of  the  student  from  the  University  and 
is  the  highest  academic  censure  and  may  or  may  not,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  be  publicly  administered. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  at  any  time  a 
student  who  fails  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  earnestness 
of  purpose  and  of  interest,  primarily,  in  the  serious  work  of 
university  life.  Dismissal  may  be  made  without  specific 
charges,  and,  in  rare  cases,  perhaps  on  grounds  that  seem 
insufficient  to  students  or  parents.  The  University  in  these 
cases  holds  itself  to  be  the  more  capable  judge  of  what  affects 
the  interests  of  the  institution  and  the  student  body.  Those 
who  are  unprepared  to  accept  this  condition  should  not  apply 
for  admission. 

EXAMINATIONS 
Entrance  Examinations 

Examinations  will  be  conducted  by  the  Dean,  but  the  head 
of  the  department  concerned  will  be  responsible  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  que  tions,  prompt  reading  of  the  papers,  and  the  re- 
porting  of  the  re  ul1  .  The  questions  will  ordinarily  consti- 
tute an  examination  of  two  hours. 
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Tests 

Partial  examinations  or  tests  or  written  recitations  are  held 
from  time  to  time  during  the  semester  with  or  without  pre- 
vious notice  to  the  students  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 
Absence,  for  whatever  reason,  from  a  test  which  has  been  duly 
announced  is  reckoned  the  equivalent  of  absence  from  three 
ordinary  class  exercises. 

Semester  Examinations 

Examinations  in  all  subjects  are  held  at  the  close  of  the 
semester.  The  result  of  the  semester  examination,  combined 
with  the  student's  class  work  (each  to  count  one-half)  will 
determine  his  grade  for  the  semester.  Students  who,  for  any 
cause,  have  been  absent  from  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
exercises  in  any  course  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  examina- 
tion in  that  course.  A  student  who  has  been  absent  from  the 
regular  examination  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  Dean  may 
be  examined  at  a  time  to  be  determined  by  the  Dean.  Un- 
excused  absence  from  the  semester  examination  counts  as 
failure. 

Supplementary  Examinations 

A  condition  (E)  due  to  failure  in  the  semester  examination 
may  be  removed  by  a  supplementary  examination  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  department  concerned  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Dean  of  the  college.  These  examinations  may  be  taken 
only  on  the  day  specified,  and  may  not  be  deferred  except  with 
the  express  consent  of  the  Dean.  A  conditioned  student  who 
desires  such  examination  must  notify  the  Registrar  in  writing 
one  week  in  advance  so  that  examination  questions  may  be 
prepared.  He  must  also  notify  the  Dean  so  that  arrangements 
may  be  made  for  holding  the  examination.  Any  student  fail- 
ing to  give  such  notice  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  exami- 
nation. A  student  may  take  only  one  examination  to  remove 
a  condition.  If  he  fails  to  pass  a  subject  both  in  the  regular 
and  supplementary  examination,  he  must  repeat  the  course  the 
next  time  it  is  offered  in  class.  Removal  of  condition  by 
examination  shall  not  entitle  the  student  to  a  grade  higher 
than  D.  A  conditioned  student  absent  from  the  regular  or 
supplementary  examination  must  present  an  excuse  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Dean  or  receive  a  grade  of  F  for  the  course. 

Conditions  may  be  incurred :  (a)  by  failure  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  in  a  course,  which  requirement  includes  recita- 
tions, tests,  and  other  assigned  work  as  well  as  the  examina- 
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tion ;  (b)  by  exclusion  from  examination  because  of  excessive 
class-room  absences*;  (c)  by  absence  due  to  any  cause  on  a 
day  appointed  for  examination  provided  the  work  done  during 
the  semester  is  below  passing. 

The  fee  for  each  examination  for  the  removal  of  conditions 
shall  be  one  dollar.  Students  who  are  absent  from  conditioned 
examinations  with  the  permission  of  the  Dean  to  take  such 
examination  at  other  than  the  regular  time  shall  pay  five 
dollars  for  each  examination.  No  student  shall  be  allowed  to 
take  these  examinations  until  he  presents  a  receipt  from  the 
Bursar  for  this  fee. 

Special  Examinations  for  Credit 

Special  examinations  may  be  given  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  department  concerned  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean  of  the  college  in  which  the  student  is  en- 
rolled. No  credit  in  a  beginning  language  course  may  be 
gained  by  such  special  examination. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

No  student  will  be  advanced  to  a  higher  class  if  he  has  any 
conditions  prior  to  the  year  in  which  he  ranks. 

Those  students  are  ranked  as  Sophomores  who  have  at 
least  twenty-four  credit  hours  and  points  and  have  completed 
the  prescribed  courses  of  freshman  year;  Juniors,  those  who 
have  fifty-six  credits  and  points  and  have  completed  the  pre- 
scribed courses  of  the  sophomore  year;  Seniors,  those  who 
have  ninety-two  credit  hours  and  points  and  have  completed 
the  prescribed  courses  of  the  junior  year. 

No  student  will  be  considered  a  candidate  for  graduation 
if  he  has  any  deficiency  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semes- 
ter of  the  senior  year. 

REPORTS 

Every  professor  reports  three  times  a  semester  to  the  Dean, 
on  blanks  provided  for  that  purpose,  the  standing  of  each  stu- 
dent in  his  classes,  together  with  the  number  of  his  absences 
and  deficiencies  in  class  work.  When  a  student  is  seen  to  be 
falling  behind  in  his  studies,  he  is  notified  at  once  and  coun- 
>\}<<\  to  bring  up  his  standing.  If  no  improvement  is  shown, 
bis  parents  or  guardians  are  notified. 

*T1m  rU'ht  to  examination  in  any  subject  at  the  end  of  a  semester  will  be  refused 
(a)  to  those  who  have  not  been  present  85  per  cent  of  the  class  time,  or  (b)  who 
have   not  handed   in   85   per  cent  of  written   assignments   in  laboratory  or  other  work. 
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A  detailed  report  of  scholarship,  attendance  and  conduct 
is  sent  to  parents  and  guardians  twice  a  year.  Special  reports 
of  individual  students  will  be  furnished  at  any  time  upon 
request. 

TRANSCRIPTS  OF  RECORDS 

Students  wishing  transcripts  of  records  in  order  to  transfer 
from  this  University  to  another  or  for  other  purposes  should 
make  early  and  seasonable  application  for  the  same.  No  such 
statements  will  be  made  out  during  the  busy  periods  of  exami- 
nation and  registration.  One  transcript  of  record  will  be  issued 
without  charge.    A  fee  is  required  for  all  additional  copies. 

STUDENT  ADVISERS 

Students  are  assigned  to  general  advisers  in  the  second 
semester  of  the  Freshman  year.  The  adviser  must  be  retained 
throughout  the  student's  course,  unless  special  permission  is 
obtained  to  change.  The  student's  general  electives  must  be 
selected  under  the  direction  of  the  general  adviser,  whose  sig- 
nature must  appear  on  the  registration  card.  In  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years  the  student  must  first  secure  the  signature  of 
the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is  doing  his  major 
work,  and  second,  the  signature  of  the  general  adviser.  During 
the  time  of  registration  the  advisers  keep  office  hours.  The 
Dean  of  the  College  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Advisers,  and 
is  temporarily  general  adviser  for  all  Freshmen  and  all  new 
students  admitted  with  advanced  standing. 

ADMISSION 

I.    GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Academic  preparation,  as  secured  by  the  completion  of  a 
standard  high  school  is  essential  to  a  student  who  wishes  to 
enter  the  University.  Experience  shows  that  the  chief  cause 
of  failure  in  college  classes  is  lack  of  preparation ;  and  many 
applicants  who  have  had  good  school  opportunities  are  found 
to  be  particularly  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  preparatory 
mathematics  and  in  their  ability  to  use  the  English  language. 
A  thorough  working  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  preparatory 
subjects  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  begin  and  carry  on 
the  prescribed  work  of  the  University,  and  it  is  manifestly 
unfair  to  the  applicant  himself  to  admit  him  to  University 
study  if  the  record  of  his  high  school  work  does  not  demon- 
strate that  his  preparation  is  sufficient  to  accomplish  his  Uni- 
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versity  work  successfully.  The  University  classes  begin  where 
the  preparatory  work  of  the  High  School  ends  and  there  is  no 
opportunity  after  entering  the  University  to  make  up  those 
deficiencies  which  a  student  may  have  incurred  in  his  prepara- 
tion. 

Testimonials 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  University  must  present 
satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  moral  character. 

Credentials 

The  University  requires  for  admission  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  four-year  course  in  a  secondary  school  ap- 
proved by  a  recognized  accrediting  agency  or  the  equivalent 
of  such  a  course.  The  major  portion  of  the  secondary  school 
course  presented  by  a  student  for  admission  should  be  defi- 
nitely correlated  with  the  curriculum  to  which  he  seeks  ad- 
mission. 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  offer  fifteen  units  in  ac- 
ceptable subjects.  No  student  will  be  admitted  except  on 
presentation  of  an  official  transcript  of  credits  from  the  high 
school  last  attended.  Credentials  which  are  accepted  for  ad- 
mission become  the  property  of  the  University  and  are  kept 
permanently  on  file. 

Applications  for  admission,  accompanied  by  proper  cre- 
dentials, should  be  presented  to  the  Registrar  at  least  one 
month  before  the  opening  of  the  semester,  and  will  not  be 
considered  except  by  special  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Admissions  if  presented  later  than  two  weeks  before  the 
opening  of  the  semester.  The  University  reserves  the  right 
to  refuse  to  admit  any  student  whose  preparatory  work  is  of 
such  grade  as  to  create  a  doubt  regarding  his  ability  to  pur- 
sue college  work  successfully. 

II.     METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  University  may  be  obtained  by  one  of  the 
following  methods:  (1)  By  certificate;  (2)  by  examination; 
(?>)  by  a  combination  of  the  two  methods. 

(a)     Admission  by  Certificate 

A  candidate  for  admission  by  certificate  must  be  an  offi- 
cially recommended  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school. 
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Deficiencies 

No  quantitative  conditions  are  permitted.  Every  student 
must  offer  at  the  time  of  admission  fifteen  units  in  acceptable 
subjects.  However,  a  student  who  offers  fifteen  acceptable 
units  including  the  units  prescribed  for  all  curricula,  but  who 
is  deficient  in  not  more  than  two  units  in  subjects  prescribed 
only  for  the  college  or  department  which  he  wishes  to  enter, 
may  be  admitted  to  that  college  or  curriculum,  subject  to  the 
requirement  that  the  deficiencies  in  question  shall  be  removed 
before  he  may  be  registered  for  the  second  year's  work. 

A  student  with  deficiencies  must  pay  an  extra  tuition  fee 
of  $12.50  each  semester  in  addition  to  the  regular  tuition  fees. 

(b)  Admission  by  Examination 

Applicants  who  are  not  entitled  to  enter  on  certificate  must 
take  entrance  examinations  in  the  entire  number  of  units 
(pages  76-77),  and,  if  these  are  satisfactory,  the  candidate  will 
be  admitted,  provided  he  presents  supplementary  evidence  of 
preparation  equivalent  to  that  furnished  by  a  four-year  high 
school  course.  These  examinations  may  be  taken  on  the  days 
indicated  in  the  Calendar  of  the  College  to  which  admission 
is  sought.  Students  desiring  entrance  examinations  should  in- 
form the  Registrar  of  the  fact  at  least  a  week  before  the  dates 
noted  above. 

Certificates  of  successful  examinations  before  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  ma- 
triculation examinations  conducted  by  the  University. 

(c)  Admission  by  Examination  and  Certificate 

An  applicant  who  has  not  been  graduated  from  an  accred- 
ited high  school  must  pass  entrance  examinations  in  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  amounting  to  five  units: 

English 1  unit 

Algebra   1  unit 

Additional  subjects  to  be  designated  by 

the  Committee  on  Admissions 3  units 

Total   5  units 

The  remaining  ten  units  necessary  to  make  up  the  fifteen 
units  required  for  admission  may  also  be  made  up  in  entrance 
examinations  or  may  be  offered  by  certificate  from  an  accred- 
ited school. 
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(d)     Admission  on  Probation 

Graduates  of  four-year  non-accredited  high  schools  in  Wis- 
consin will  be  admitted  without  examination  on  probation 
for  one  semester  on  the  special  recommendation  of  the  prin- 
cipal, provided  such  graduates  in  their  high  school  course  have 
satisfied  fully  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sity, and  have  maintained  a  standing  of  ten  per  cent  above 
the  passing  mark  in  their  preparatory  work. 

Graduates  of  other  secondary  schools  outside  of  Wiscon- 
sin not  accredited  by  a  recognized  standardizing  body  will  be 
admitted  on  probation  for  one  semester  on  the  special  recom- 
mendation of  the  high  school  principal  provided  (a)  that  such 
school  is  accredited  by  the  state  university  or  other  recognized 
university  or  college  within  the  state ;  (b)  that  the  minimum 
admission  requirements  of  Marquette  University  be  fulfilled 
both  as  regards  the  amount,  character,  and  quality  of  the 
work. 

N.B.  This  rule  is  inapplicable  to  the  collegiate  premedical 
courses. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Matriculated  students  may  secure  advanced  standing  either 
by  examination  or  by  presenting  credits. 

I.    Colleges  and  Universities 

(a)  By  Examination 

Advanced  standing  will  be  granted  only  by  examination 
unless  applicant  is  from  an  approved  college.  These  examina- 
tions are  given  without  fee  if  taken  within  sixty  days  after 
matriculation ;  if  taken  later,  a  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged 
for  each  examination. 

(b)  By  Transcript  of  Record 

( Candidates  for  admission  from  institutions  of  collegiate 
rank  of  recognized  standing  may  be  granted  the  same  standing 
as  at  the  former  institution  upon  presenting  in  advance  of 
registration : 

1.  A  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 

2.  An  official  transcript  of  college  credits,  with  specifica- 
tion  of  courses  and  year  when  taken,  hours,  and  grades. 
Such  courses  must  be  collegiate,  and  not  professional  or  voca- 
tional in  character. 
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3.  An  official  certified  statement  of  entrance  credits  and 
conditions,  showing  the  length  of  each  course  in  weeks,  the 
number  of  recitations  and  laboratory  exercises  each  week, 
the  length  of  recitation  and  the  mark  secured. 

4.  A  marked  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  college  previ- 
ously attended,  indicating  the  courses  for  which  credit  is  de- 
sired. 

II.  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

(a)  In  Wisconsin 

(1)  Two-year  college  courses.  Advanced  credit  will  be 
granted  for  college  studies  up  to  sixty  credits  for  two  years' 
full  work,  provided  the  student,  at  the  time  of  entering  the 
normal  school,  was  fully  prepared  to  enter  the  Freshman  class 
at  Marquette  University. 

(2)  Two-year  professional  courses.  The  credentials  of 
students  and  graduates  of  these  courses  will  be  examined  indi- 
vidually. If  their  preparatory  studies  are  satisfactory,  they 
may  be  given  advanced  standing  varying  from  thirty  to  sixty 
credits  depending  on  the  nature  and  amount  of  work  taken 
in  the  normal  school. 

(b)  Outside  Wisconsin 

Students  will  be  granted  such  credit  as  their  former  work 
entitles  them,  provided  that,  in  addition  to  their  high  school 
and  normal  school  certificates,  they  also  present  an  official 
statement  showing  what  evaluation  their  State  University 
would  allow  for  their  normal  school  work. 

III.  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Students  from  Junior  Colleges  will  be  admitted  to  ad- 
vanced standing  at  this  University  upon  fulfillment  of  the  con- 
ditions stated  above  under  I  (a,  b). 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

A  graduate  of  a  four-year  accredited  secondary  school  who 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  freshman 
standing  may,  upon  recommendation  of  his  principal,  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  unclassified  student.  Such  a  student  will  be  al- 
lowed to  enroll  for  those  courses  only  for  which  he  has  had 
adequate  preparation.  By  virtue  of  his  classification,  he  is  not 
a  candidate  for  a  degree,  but  he  may  ultimately  become  a  can- 
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didate  for  a  degree  by  fulfilling  as  part  of  his  college  prescrip- 
tions all  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  and  graduation  from 
the  college  in  which  he  is  registered.  An  unclassified  student 
is  required  to  register  so  that  all  entrance  deficiencies  will  be 
removed  by  the  end  of  his  first  year  of  residence.  Failure  to 
comply  with  this  requirement  will  render  a  student  ineligible 
for  readmission  until  all  deficiencies  have  been  removed. 

ADULT  SPECIAL   STUDENTS 

The  rules  governing  the  admission  of  adult  special  students 
are  as  follows : 

1.  For  admission  to  any  college  or  school  or  the  Uni- 
versity, a  special  student  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years 
of  age. 

2.  A  student  from  an  accredited  high  school  will  not  be 
admitted  to  this  classification  if  he  has  been  in  attendance  in 
the  high  school  during  the  previous  year. 

3.  All  available  certified  credits  for  previous  school  work 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  and  an  application  blank 
for  admission  as  a  special  student  filled  out,  giving,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  information,  the  kind  of  work  desired,  the  rea- 
sons for  desiring  such  work,  and,  when  no  credits  can  be 
presented,  a  detailed  statement  of  any  previous  educational 
work  and  practical  experience. 

4.  By  virtue  of  his  classification,  a  special  student  is  not 
eligible  for  any  degree.  He  may  ultimately  become  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree,  however,  by  completing  the  admission  re- 
quirements of  the  college  in  which  he  is  registered. 

5.  Registration  as  a  special  student  is  for  one  semester 
only.  Re-registration  will  be  refused  if  the  student  has  not 
shown  satisfactory  earnestness  and  definiteness  of  purpose, 
or  if  his  work  has  not  been  good. 

Two-year  Limit.  No  one  may  register  in  the  University 
as  .'i  Special  student  for  more  than  two  years. 

ENTRANCE  PROCEDURE 

•  re  pondence  concerning  admission  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Registrar,  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin. 
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A.     CREDENTIALS 

Undergraduate  students  should  send  credentials  by  mail  to 
the  Registrar  as  follows : 

(1)  For  Admission  by  Certificate  From  an  Accredited  School 

Application  forms  for  admission  by  certificate  which  are  to 
be  used  in  every  case  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Regis- 
trar. Certificates  must  be  made  out  and  signed  by  the  princi- 
pal or  other  recognized  officer  of  the  high  school  and  mailed 
by  him  directly  to  the  Registrar.  A  catalogue  of  the  school, 
if  published,  describing  the  course  of  study  in  detail,  should  ac- 
company the  certificate.  All  credentials  should  be  mailed  at 
least  one  month  before  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in  order 
to  secure  prompt  attention.  Compliance  with  this  request 
will  save  applicants  much  inconvenience. 

It  is  expected  that  the  principal  will  recommend  not  all 
graduates,  but  only  those  whose  ability,  application,  and  schol- 
arship are  so  clearly  marked  that  the  school  is  willing  to  stand 
sponsor  for  their  success  at  college.  The  University  reserves 
the  right  to  require  entrance  examinations  in  the  case  of  can- 
didates for  admission  whose  certificates  show  grades  below 
80  per  cent  in  the  prescribed  units.  No  certificate  will  be  ac- 
cepted unless  the  holder  has  spent  the  last  year  of  his  high 
school  course  in  the  school  issuing  the  certificate. 

(2)  For  Admission  With  Advanced  Standing  From  Another  Institution 

Applicants  for  admission  who  have  been  dropped  on  ac- 
count of  poor  scholarship  by  another  institution  shall  not  be 
granted  advanced  standing  for  work  done  in  that  institution. 
Students  from  other  colleges  must  first  have  met  the  entrance 
requirements  of  this  University.  The  amount  of  advanced 
credit  to  be  granted  by  certificate  will  be  estimated  by  the 
Committee  on  Admissions  and  will  not  be  written  into  the 
permanent  records  until  the  student  has  been  in  residence  in 
the  University  for  one  semester. 

B.     MATRICULATION   AND    REGISTRATION 

(a)     Students  in  Residence 

Former  students  will  register  for  the  following  semester  on 
the  days  announced  on  the  bulletin  boards  and  in  the  Univer- 
sity catalogue.  They  will  proceed  to  the  Dean's  office,  there 
to  arrange  their  schedule  for  the  coming  semester. 
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(b)     New  Students 

Procedure  for  new  students  will  be  as  follows : 

1.  In  case  they  come  from  a  secondary  school  or  another 
college  they  must  present  credentials  to  the  Registrar  and 
secure  a  certificate  of  admission.  This  should  be  done  by 
correspondence  as  stated  above.  No  student  will  be  allowed 
to  register  after  the  first  week  of  the  semester  without  quali- 
fying by  the  aid  of  an  approved  tutor. 

2.  They  should  matriculate  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
the  school  or  college  to  which  admission  is  desired.  Matricu- 
lation is  granted  on  presentation  of  the  proper  certificate  of 
admission  entitling  the  student  to  enter  the  University.  As 
evidence  of  his  membership  in  the  University  the  student  is 
given  a  matriculation  card.  This  card  should  be  retained  at 
all  times  as  it  must  be  presented  whenever  membership  in  the 
University  is  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  holder. 

3.  They  will  then  register,  in  the  same  office,  for  the  courses 
of  study  to  be  pursued  during  the  ensuing  semester.  For  this 
purpose  the  student  will  be  given  a  registration  card  for  the 
semester  on  which,  after  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  with 
his  approval,  the  courses  desired  will  be  entered. 

4.  The  student  will  then  proceed  to  the  Bursar's  office 
and  pay  the  University  fees  for  the  ensuing  semester.  Here 
he  shall  present  the  matriculation  card  and  the  registration 
card.  On  payment  of  the  fees,  the  Bursar  will  stamp  the 
matriculation  card  and  return  it  to  the  student,  together  with 
a  receipt  for  tuition  and  other  fees.  Names  of  students  will 
not  be  sent  to  instructors  as  entitled  to  attend  classes  until  all 
fees  have  been  paid.  A  student  shall  not  receive  credit  for 
work  for  which  he  is  not  properly  registered. 

CHANGES  IN  REGISTRATION 

1.  After  the  first  day  of  the  semester  change  of  registra- 
tion is  permitted  only  (1)  with  the  written  consent  of  the 
Dean ;  (2)  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  change 
thus  made.  In  case  the  change  is  made  upon  the  initiative  of 
the  University  authorities  no  fee  is  required. 

2.     Change  of  Courses 

Changes  in  registration  must  be  made  officially  in  the 
Dean's  office  and  must  be  approved  by  him.  This  applies 
to  courses   dropped,  courses   added,  and   changing  from  one 
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course  to  another.  No  change  in  registration  may  be  made 
after  the  fifth  week  of  the  semester.  Students  who  drop  a 
study  with  or  without  permission  will  be  marked  F  on  the 
Registrar's  books.  If  a  student  is  permitted  at  his  own  re- 
quest to  drop  a  course  after  attending  the  class  for  five  weeks 
or  more,  he  will  be  given  a  grade  of  F  which  will  become  a 
part  of  the  permanent  records  just  as  if  he  failed  at  the  end 
of  the  course. 
3.     Change  of  Curriculum 

(a)  A  student  desiring  to  change  from  one  school  to  an- 
other in  the  University  must  present  a  petition  to  the  Regis- 
trar approved  by  the  Deans  of  both  Schools  or  both  Freshman 
Advisers  concerned  in  the  change  of  course. 

(b)  If  a  minor,  he  must  also  present  the  written  con-ent 
of  his  parent  or  guardian.  The  Registrar  will  then  record  the 
change  and  notify  both  Deans  or  Advisers.  In  the  course  that 
he  enters,  the  student  must  complete  all  deficiencies  under  the 
direction  of  his  Dean  or  Adviser. 

SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ENTRANCE 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  shall  pre- 
sent entrance  credits  amounting  to  fifteen  units  representing 
four  years  of  high  school  work.  A  unit  is  a  series  of  recita- 
tions or  exercises  in  a  given  subject  pursued  continuously 
throughout  the  school  year  of  not  less  than  thirty-six  weeks. 
The  number  of  class  exercises  required  a  week  for  each  unit 
shall  be  five.  Double  periods  are  required  for  laboratory 
courses. 

Not  more  than  four  units  may  be  offered  in  any  one  sub- 
ject. Not  less  than  a  full  unit  will  be  accepted  in  the  first  year 
of  any  language,  and  then  only  when  it  is  followed  by  two 
units  in  another  language.  Half  units  will  be  accepted,  but 
only  when  presented  in  addition  to  integral  units  in  the  same 
subject,  or  in  half-year  subjects  which  constitute  a  complete 
course  in  themselves,  e.  g.,  solid  geometry. 

Not  more  than  three  units  will  be  accepted  from  the  voca- 
tional group,  and  not  more  than  one  unit  in  any  single  subject 
in  this  group. 

The  major  portion  of  the  high  school  course  offered  for 
admission  should  be  definitely  correlated  with  the  curriculum 
to  which  the  student  seeks  admission.  Subjects  which  may 
be  offered  for  entrance  and  the  number  of  units  which  will  be' 
accepted  in  each  subject  are  as  follows: 
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GROUP  A 

Required  Units 

English 3  units 

Mathematics    2  units 

History 1  unit 

Science   1  unit 

GROUP  B 
Restricted  Units 

1.  College  of  Arts  and  Science: 

(a)  For  the  A.B.  degree: 

Latin  (1)  4  units 

(b)  For  the  B.S.  degree: 

Foreign  Language   (2) 2  units 

Intermediate  Algebra    (3) y2  unit 

(c)  For  the  Ph.B.  degree: 

Foreign  Language 2  units 

(d)  Pre-medical  courses : 

One  foreign  language 2  units 

2.  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering: 

Intermediate  Algebra y2  unit 

Solid  Geometry y2  unit 

3.  College  of  Dentistry,  College  of  Economics,  and 

Conservatory  of  Music : 

One  foreign  language 2  units 

or  Science  (4) 1  unit 

or  History  (4) 1   unit 

5.     School  of  Journalism  : 
For  the  Litt.B.: 

One  foreign  language 2  units 

(1)  Students  presenting  full  fifteen  units  without  the  prescribed  four  units  in 
Latin  will  be  given  .-u  opportunity  to  make  up  this  requirement  during  the  first  two 
years  of  college. 

(2)  Students  entering  without  the  prescribed  two  units  in  a  foreign  language 
muHt  make  dp  thii  deficiency  b  Co  e  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year. 

(SI  Cftlldidatei  for  the  B.S.  dej  ree  who  present  fifteen  units,  but  only  two 
unitH  in  mathematiea  may  be  admitted  with  the  obligation  of  supplying  the  other 
half  unit  daring  the  Freshman     • 

(4j      In   addition   to  th«  ;<<juirement8  in  the  subjects  under  GROUP  A. 
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GROUP  C 

Elective  Units 

Enough  electives  must  be  chosen  from  this  group  to  make, 
together  with  those  from  Group  A  and  Group  B,  a  total  of 
eleven  units.  The  following  list  shows  the  minimum  and 
maximum  amount  of  matriculation  credit  allowed  in  each  sub- 
ject: 

Foreign  Language : 

Latin    2-4  units 

Greek 1-3  units 

French 2-4  units 

German   2-4  units 

Spanish   2-4  units 

Mathematics : 

Advanced  Algebra y2  unit 

Solid   Geometry    y2  unit 

Trigonometry   y2  unit 

Science:* 

Biology 1  unit 

Chemistry    1  unit 

Physics   1  unit 

Botany ^2-1  unit 

Zoology y2-\  unit 

Physical   Geography    y2-\  unit 

General  Science y2-\  unit 

History    1-4  units 

Civics y2-\  unit 

English** 1  unit 

GROUP  D 

Miscellaneous 

The  remaining  four  units  may  be  selected  from  the  com- 
mercial, industrial,  or  vocational  subjects  counted  towards 
graduation  in  an  accredited  or  recognized  high  school  with 
the  understanding  that  no  subject  may  be  presented  for  less 
than  half  a  unit  of  credit,  nor  more  than  one  unit  of  credit  in 
any  single  subject  in  this  group. 

*To  ccunt  as  a  prescribed  science  subject  these  courses  must  include  laboratory 
work. 

**In  addition  to  that  offered  under  Group  A. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

For  a  description  of  the  buildings  used  by  this  College,  see 
page  00 ;  for  laboratories  belonging  to  it,  see  pages  00-00 ;  for 
its  student  organizations,  see  pages  00-00;  for  fees,  see  page 
00 ;   for  admission  requirements,  see  pages  00-00. 

SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 

The  educational  system  in  use  at  Marquette  University  is 
guided  by  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  a 
body  of  rules  and  suggestions  outlined  by  the  most  prominent 
Jesuit  educators  in  1599,  revised  in  1832,  and  attended  up  to 
the  present  day  with  unfailing  success. 

Truly  psychological  in  its  methods,  and  based  upon  the 
very  nature  of  man's  mental  processes,  it  secures  on  the  one 
hand  that  stability  so  essential  to  educational  thoroughness, 
while  on  the  other  it  is  elastic  and  makes  liberal  allowance  for 
the  widely  varying  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  While 
retaining,  as  far  as  possible,  all  that  is  unquestionably  valuable 
in  the  older  learning,  it  adopts  and  incorporates  the  best 
results  of  modern  progress.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however, 
that  many  of  the  recently  devised  methods  of  teaching,  such 
as  the  Natural,  and  Inductive  and  similar  methods,  are  ad- 
mittedly and  in  reality  mere  revivals  of  devices  recommended 
long  ago  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum* 

As  understood  by  the  Jesuits,  education  in  its  complete 
sense,  is  the  full  and  harmonious  development  of  all  those 
faculties  that  are  distinctive  of  man.  It  is  more  than  mere 
instruction  or  the  communication  of  knowledge.  The  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge,  though  it  necessarily  pertains  to  any 
recognized  system  of  education,  is  only  a  secondary  result  of 
education  itself.  Learning  is  an  instrument  of  education, 
which  has  for  its  end  culture,  and  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment. 

Consonant  with  this  view  of  the  purpose  of  education,  it  is 
clear  that  only  such  means  should  be  chosen  both  in  kind  and 
amount,  as  will  effectively  further  the  purpose  of  education 
itself.  A  student  can  not  be  forced,  within  the  short  period 
of  his  school  course  and  with  his  immature  faculties,  to  study 
a  multiplicity  of  the  languages  and  sciences  into  which  the 

•Thowe  who  are  desirous  of  further  information  on  this  subject  are  referred  to 
"Jesuit  Education,"  by  Robert  Swickerath,  S.  J.  (Herder,  St.  Louis,  1903),  and  to  the 
nurrurroiiM    documr-rits   therein   cited. 
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vast  world  of  knowledge  has  been  scientifically  divided.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  purpose  of  the  mental  training 
given  is  not  proximately  to  fit  the  student  for  some  special 
employment  or  profession,  but  to  give  him  such  a  general, 
vigorous  and  rounded  development  as  will  enable  him  to  cope 
successfully  even  with  the  unforseen  emergencies  of  life. 
While  affording  mental  stability,  it  tends  to  remove  the  in- 
sularity of  thought  and  want  of  mental  elasticity  which  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeless  and  disheartening  results  of  specializa- 
tion on  the  part  of  students  who  have  not  brought  to  their 
studies  the  uniform  mental  training  given  by  a  systematic 
college  course.  The  studies,  therefore,  are  so  graded  and 
classified  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  mental  growth  of  the  student 
and  to  the  scientific  unfolding  of  knowledge.  They  are  so 
chosen  and  communicated  that  the  student  will  gradually  and 
harmoniously  reach,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  that  measure  of 
culture  of  which  he  is  capable. 

It  is  fundamental  in  the  Jesuit  System  that  different  studies 
have  distinct  educational  values.  Mathematics,  the  Natural 
Sciences,  Language  and  History  are  complementary  instru- 
ments of  education  to  which  the  doctrine  of  equivalents  can 
not  be  applied.  The  specific  training  given  by  one  can  not  be 
supplied  by  another.  The  best  educators  of  the  present  day 
are  beginning  to  realize  more  fully  than  ever  before  that  pre- 
scribed curricula,  embracing  well-chosen  and  co-ordinated 
studies,  afford  the  student  the  most  efficient  means  of  mental 
cultivation  and  development.  This,  however,  does  not  prohibit 
the  offering  of  more  than  one  of  such  systematic  courses,  as 
for  instance,  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific,  in  view  of  the 
future  career  of  the  individual.  While  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  which  un- 
fold the  inter-dependence  and  laws  of  the  world  of  time  and 
space,  the  Jesuit  System  of  education  has  unwaveringly  kept 
Language  in  a  position  of  honor,  as  an  instrument  of  culture. 
Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences  bring  the  student  into 
contact  with  the  material  aspects  of  nature,  and  exercise  the 
deductive  and  inductive  powers  of  reason.  Language  and 
History  effect  a  higher  union.  They  are  manifestations  of 
spirit  to  spirit,  and  by  their  study  and  their  acquirement  the 
whole  mind  of  man  is  brought  into  widest  and  subtlest  play. 
The  acquisition  of  Language  especially  calls  for  delicacy  of 
judgment  and  fineness  of  perception,  and  for  a  constant,  keen 
and  quick  use  of  the  reasoning  powers. 
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Much  stress  is  also  laid  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
as  well  for  the  influence  such  study  has  in  mental  development, 
as  for  its  power  in  steadying  the  judgment  of  the  student  in 
his  outlook  on  the  world  and  on  life.  Rational  Philosophy,  as 
a  means  of  developing  young  manhood,  is  an  instrument  of 
strength  and  effectiveness. 

But  to  obtain  these  results,  Philosophy  must  be  such  in 
reality  as  well  as  in  name.  It  must  not  content  itself  with 
vague  groping  after  light,  with  teaching  merely  the  history 
of  philosophy ;  detailing  the  vagaries  of  the  human  mind  with- 
out venturing  to  condemn  them ;  reviewing  the  contradictory 
systems  which  have  held  sway  for  a  time  without  any  expres- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  the  fatal  defects  which  caused  them  to 
be  discarded.  It  must  do  more  than  this.  It  must  present  a 
logical,  unified,  complete  system  of  mind-culture  in  accord 
with  the  established  laws  of  human  thought;  it  must  take  its 
stand  on  some  definite  propositions  expressive  of  truth ;  it 
must  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  With  such  a  definite 
system  to  defend  against  attack,  the  mind  becomes  more  acute 
and  plastic,  the  logical  powers  are  strengthened,  the  value  of 
a  proof  is  properly  estimated,  the  vulnerable  points  of  error  are 
readily  detected,  and  truth  comes  forth  triumphant  from  every 
conflict  of  mind  with  mind. 

Finally,  the  Jesuit  System  does  not  share  the  delusion  of 
those  who  seem  to  imagine  that  education,  understood  as  an 
enriching  and  stimulating  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  has  of 
itself  a  morally  elevating  influence  in  human  life.  While  con- 
ceding the  effects  of  education  in  energizing  and  refining  the 
student's  imagination,  taste,  understanding  and  powers  of 
observation,  it  has  always  held  that  knowledge  and  intellectual 
development,  of  themselves,  have  no  moral  efficacy.  Religion 
alone  can  purify  the  heart  and  guide  and  strengthen  the  will. 
This  being  the  case,  the  Jesuit  System  aims  at  developing  side 
by  side  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  student,  and 
sending  forth  into  the  world  men  of  sound  judgment,  of  acute 
and  rounded  intellect,  of  upright  and  manly  conscience.  It 
maintains,  that  to  be  effective,  morality  is  to  be  taught  continu- 
ously ;  it  must  be  the  underlying  base,  the  vital  force  sup- 
porting and  animating  the  whole  organic  structure  of  educa- 
tion. It  must  be  the  atmosphere  that  the  student  breathes;  it 
must  suffuse  with  its  light  all  that  he  reads,  illuminating  what 
is  noble  and  exposing  what  is  base,  giving  to  the  true  and  false 
their  relative  light  and  shade.    In  a  word  the  purpose  of  Jesuit 
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teaching  is  to  lay  a  solid  substructure  in  the  whole  mind  and 
character  for  any  superstructure  of  science,  professional  and 
special,  as  well  as  for  the  upbuilding  of  moral  life,  civil  and 
religious. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

The  enforcement  of  discipline,  though  mild  and  considerate, 
is  unflinchlingly  firm,  especially  where  there  is  a  question  of 
the  good  of  the  student  body  or  of  the  reputation  of  the  Uni- 
versity. A  student  whose  influence  is  deemed  prejudicial  may 
be  removed  from  the  University,  although  no  formal  charge 
be  made  against  him. 

Young  men  in  the  final  stage  of  formation  before  entering 
the  lists  of  their  career,  have  their  own  peculiar  and  personal 
problems.  In  no  segment  of  a  man's  concerns,  is  there  more 
vital  need  of  the  assistance  of  an  expert.  This  need  is  met  in 
the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Men.  In  him,  mature  judgment  and 
intelligent  sympathy  are  at  the  command  of  all  who  may 
have  occasion  to  seek  guidance  in  their  personal  affairs.  By 
obligation  of  his  office,  he  is  the  friend  and  confidant  of  all 
students  who  may  come  to  him.  They  may  consult  him  at 
any  hour. 

DEGREES 

The  following  degrees  are  conferred : 

A.B.,  Bachelor  of  Arts ; 

B.S.,  Bachelor  of  Science; 

Ph.B.,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

The  A.B.  degree  is  conferred  if  the  candidate's  course  has 
included  two  years  of  college  Latin. 

The  B.S.  degree  is  conferred  on  one  who  has  concentrated 
his  studies,  particularly  during  the  last  two  years  of  college,  on 
Sciences  or  Mathematics. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  may  be  conferred 
on  a  student  whose  course  has  not  included  the  two  years  of 
college  Latin  required  for  the  A.B.  degree,  nor  the  work  in 
Science  or  Mathematics  requisite  for  the  B.S.  degree,  but  who 
has  met  all  other  requirements  in  prescribed  subjects  and 
offers  electives  previously  approved  by  his  advisers  and  the 
Dean  of  the  college. 
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The  conditions  for  the  Baccalaureate  degrees  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  the  four  years'  course 
leading  to  the  degree  for  which  the  student  is  a  candidate. 

2.  A  written  thesis  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College 
and  presented  on  or  before  April  5th  of  the  year  in  which  the 
degree  is  expected  to  be  conferred. 

3.  All  work  in  order  to  be  accepted  in  fulfillment  of  any 
requirement  for  the  degree  must  be  completed  with  an  average 
grade  of  C  or  over,  totaling  128  credit  points. 

4.  A  fee  of  ten  dollars  payable  in  advance. 

All  applicants  for  a  degree  should  file  their  application  and 
present  all  their  credits  on  or  before  the  15th  of  April. 

COMBINED  COURSES 

Combined  courses  permit  students  who  prove  themselves 
to  be  above  the  average  in  ability  and  achievement  to  unite, 
as  far  as  can  be,  the  liberal  training  of  a  course  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Science,  with  the  technical  training  of  the  profes- 
sional colleges  of  the  University. 

Students  desiring  to  take  a  combined  course  should  so  in- 
form the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  freshman  year. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  student  who  has  com- 
pleted without  conditions  the  Junior  year  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Science  including  the  requirements  for  a  bachelor's 
degree,  may  transfer  to  a  professional  school  of  Marquette 
University  and  there  complete  a  year  of  work  which  will, 
under  certain  conditions,  be  counted  in  lieu  of  his  senior  year 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science. 

A  full  year  of  residence  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science 
and  the  completion  of  thirty-two  semester  hours  of  work  is 
required  of  all  students  who  obtain  a  degree  from  that  college, 
and  time  spent  or  work  done  in  a  professional  school  can  not 
be  counted  toward  meeting  these  requirements.  Not  more 
than  thirty-two  semester  hours  of  professional  work  may  be 
counted  toward  a  bachelor's  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
nee. 
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Arts  and  Medicine 

1.  B.S.  (in  Medicine)  and  M.D. 

A  student  who  has  been  in  residence  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Science  for  at  least  one  year,  who  has  completed  two  full 
years  or  work  in  hours  and  credit  points,  including  the  pre- 
scribed subjects  for  the  B.S.  degree  as  given  on  page  89,  and 
has  completed  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School 
of  Medicine  may  transfer  to  that  school  and  receive  his  college 
degree  (B.S.)  upon  the  completion  of  the  fourth  year  of  his 
medical  course. 

The  completion  of  this  curriculum  will  ordinarily  require 
two  and  one-half  years  or  two  years  and  two  summer  sessions, 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.  Students  whose  scholar- 
ship is  sufficiently  high  may  apply  for  permission  to  elect  a 
limited  number  of  extra  hours. 

2.  A.E.  and  M.D. 

A  student  who  has  been  in  residence  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Science  for  at  least  one  year,  who  has  completed  three  full 
years  of  work  (96  semester  hours  and  96  credit  points),  includ- 
ing the  prescribed  courses  for  the  A.B.  degree  as  described  on 
page  89,  and  the  requirements  for  major  and  minor  sequences 
(page  89),  and  who  has  also  met  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  School  of  Medicine,  may  register  both  as  a  student 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  and  in  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  during  his  fourth  year  may  elect  studies  which  apply 
toward  a  degree  in  both  schools.  Such  a  student  may  obtain 
his  bachelor's  degree  after  the  completion  of  the  first  year  of 
the  Medical  course.  Such  students  electing  courses  in  the 
School  of  Medicine  must  pay  the  regular  Medical  School  fees. 


Arts  and  Law 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  who  has  com- 
pleted three  full  years  of  work  (96  semester  hours  and  96 
credit  points),  including  the  prescribed  courses  for  a  bachelor's 
degree  (page  89)  and  the  requirements  for  major  and  minor 
sequences,  and  who  has  satisfied  the  requirement  of  a  year  in 
residence  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  may  elect  courses 
in  the  College  of  Law  to  the  amount  of  thirty-two  semester 
hours  and  may  thus  complete  the  work  for  the  collegiate 
bachelor's  degree. 
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Arts  and  Dentistry 

A  candidate  for  a  bachelor's  degree  who  has  been  in  resi- 
dence in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  for  at  least  one  year, 
who  has  completed  three  full  years  of  work  (96  semester 
hours  and  96  credit  points)  including  the  prescribed  courses 
for  a  bachelor's  degree  (page  89),  and  the  requirements  for 
major  and  minor  sequences,  may  elect  courses  in  the  College 
of  Dentistry  of  this  University  while  continuing  his  college 
registration  for  the  Senior  year.  The  final  year  of  the  course 
in  the  College  of  Dentistry  counts  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
fourth  year  of  the  Arts  course  and  during  this  year  the  student 
must  maintain  a  standard  equivalent  to  that  required  by  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Science  for  graduation.  Students  electing 
work  in  the  College  of  Dentistry  pay  the  fees  of  that  school. 

MASTER'S  DEGREE 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  upon  a  can- 
didate holding  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Marquette  University 
or  from  another  college  of  recognized  standing  under  the  fol- 
lowing regulations : 

1.  One  year  of  residence  will  be  regularly  required  of  all 
candidates  for  the  master's  degree.  Two  years  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  an  instructor  or  assistant  on  half-time  ap- 
pointment. Such  a  student,  if  required  by  his  engagements 
to  teach  more  than  five  classes  a  week  or  to  have  laboratory 
work  or  supervision  exceeding  ten  hours  a  week,  may  not 
receive  his  master's  degree  at  the  end  of  one  year. 

2.  The  candidate  must  present  credits  amounting  to 
twenty-four  semester  hours  in  approved  courses  chosen  from 
not  more  than  three  departments  of  study.  This  work  shall 
embrace  one  principal  subject  and  two  secondary  subjects.  At 
least  one-half  of  the  credit  shall  be  for  work  in  the  principal 
subject.  Purely  elementary  courses  in  any  department  may 
not  be  presented.  Of  the  total  credits  no  more  than  one-half 
will  be  accepted  from  another  institution. 

3.  The  candidate  must  present  a  thesis  on  an  approved 
topic  pertaining  to  his  principal  subject.  The  subject  of  this 
thesis  must  be  filed  with  the  Dean  not  later  than  the  first 
Wednesday  in  December,  on  a  blank  form  furnished  by  the 
office,  and  the  thesis  itself  must  be  filed  with  the  Dean  not 
later  than  the  third  Saturday  of  April.  It  must  be  printed  or 
typewritten  in  prescribed  form  and  a  copy  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  University  Library. 
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4.  If  the  candidate  is  pursuing,  or  has  completed,  one  of  the 
combined  courses  leading  to  both  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  of  Science  and  a  degree  from  a  professional  school,  he 
must  present  the  full  twenty-four  hours  of  credit  required  by 
paragraph  2.  If,  however,  the  candidate  has  received  his  de- 
gree in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  before  entering  upon 
his  professional  studies,  he  may  meet  the  requirement  by  com- 
pleting, besides  the  maximum  prescribed  professional  course, 
twelve  semester  hours  of  work  of  an  advanced  character  in  an 
approved  field,  and  a  thesis  in  addition. 

5.  A  bachelor  of  Marquette  University  may  become  a  non- 
resident candidate  for  the  master's  degree  after  having  com- 
pleted one-half  year  (or  two  summer  sessions)  of  graduate 
work,  twelve  semester  hours,  in  residence,  but  in  such  case  the 
remaining  half-year  of  work  if  done  out  of  residence,  must  be 
extended  over  at  least  two  semesters.  A  non-resident  candi- 
date for  a  master's  degree  is  required,  at  stated  times,  to  make 
written  reports  on  the  progress  of  his  work.  Graduates  of 
other  institutions  are  not  admitted  as  non-resident  candidates 
for  a  degree.  Exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  members  of  the 
staff  and  high  school  teachers  residing  and  employed  in  Mil- 
waukee who  have  spent  half  of  their  time  in  graduate  study 
throughout  a  year  at  some  other  approved  institution.  They 
may  complete  the  requirements  for  the  master's  degree  in  a 
year  of  residence  here,  spending  half  their  time  in  study.  The 
candidates  must  take  examinations  in  the  work  done  elsewhere 
as  well  as  in  that  done  at  this  University. 

6.  A  student  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  who  during 
the  second  semester  of  his  senior  year  devotes  time  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  major  subject,  or  to  other  advanced  topics  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  on  Graduate  Studies,  in  excess  of  the 
total  requirement  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester 
hours  for  a  bachelor's  degree  may,  for  such  work,  receive 
credit  toward  a  masters'  degree  in  his  secondary  subject;  but 
in  no  case  will  the  master's  degree  be  conferred  in  less  than 
one  year  after  the  conferring  of  the  bachelor's  degree. 

7.  The  final  examination  of  the  candidates  for  the  master's 
degree  takes  place  at  the  University  at  an  appointed  date, 
about  May  20.  The  examination  is  conducted  by  a  committee 
composed  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  student 
has  done  his  principal  work  and  not  less  than  four  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  at  least  two  of  whom  are  from  depart- 
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ments  other  than  that  of  the  student's  principal  subject.  The 
committee  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  doing  work  in  a  profes- 
sional school  shall  include  at  least  two  members  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

I. 

AMOUNT  OF  WORK 

In  order  to  receive  a  degree,  a  student  is  required  to  com- 
plete one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester  hours  of  work 
and  to  maintain  an  average  grade  of  C. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  include : 

1.  A  certain  amount  of  prescribed  work,  especially  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years ; 

2.  A  major  and  two  minors,  to  be  taken  chiefly  during  the 
junior  and  senior  years;  and 

3.  Free  electives,  which  afford  opportunity  either  for 
broader  culture  or  for  greater  specialization  as  the  student 
may  choose. 

4.  At  least  the  senior  year  in  residence,  at  Marquette  Uni- 
versity. 

The  semester  hour  is  the  unit  or  standard  for  computing 
the  amount  of  a  student's  work.  A  semester  hour  is  defined 
as  one  lecture,  recitation  or  class  exercise,  one  hour  in  length 
per  week,  for  one  semester.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work 
are  equivalent  to  one  recitation  hour.  Two  hours  of  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  student  is  required  for  each  hour  of 
lecture  or  recitation. 

Regular  work  for  Freshmen  is  sixteen  hours  per  week.  For 
all  others  it  may  be  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours.  No  candi- 
date for  a  degree  will  be  allowed  to  register  for  fewer  than 
twelve  hours  of  work. 

No  Freshman  may  register  for  more  than  sixteen  hours 
without  special  permission  of  the  faculty,  and  such  registration 
is  not  allowed  to  any  student  in  his  first  semester  of  residence. 

The  above  regulations  do  not  apply  to  students  registered 
in  special  courses,  e.  g.,  premedical,  whose  curricula  require 
more  than  sixteen  hours  a  week. 
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In  case  of  students  of  longer  attendance,  advisers  may 
grant  permission  to  take  studies  up  to  eighteen  hours  a  week 
after  the  standing  of  the  student  in  each  study  of  the  semester 
is  examined  and  found  to  be  B  (85)  or  over. 

No  credit  will  be  granted  any  student  for  more  than  forty 
hours  in  any  department,  including  credits  earned  in  the  fresh- 
man year,  except : 

1.  When  a  student  is  writing  a  thesis,  he  may  count  in 
addition  to  the  forty  hours,  the  hours  of  the  course  in  which 
he  does  his  thesis  work. 

2.  In  the  department  of  English,  a  student  may  take  forty 
hours  in  addition  to  Rhetoric  1 — 2. 


II. 

CHARACTER  OF  WORK 

Subject  Requirements 

(a)  Prescribed  subjects  for  the  A.B.  Degree 

Credit  hrs.  Credit  hrs. 

English    12      Mathematics     6 

Latin     16      History    6 

Modern  Language   16      Philosophy    16 

Science     8      Evidences  of  Religion    8 

Public  Speaking 2 

(b)  Prescribed  subjects  for  the  B.S.  Degree 

English    12      History    6 

Modern  Language   16      Philosophy     16 

Science     16      Evidences  of  Religion    8 

Mathematics     6      Public  Speaking   2 

(c)  Prescribed  subjects  for  the  Ph.B  Degree 

English    12  History    8 

Modern  Language   16  Philosophy   16 

Mathematics    6  Evidences  of  Religion   8 

Public  Speaking   2 

Students  who  have  received  one-half  their  college  credits  (64 
semester  hours)  in  other  institutions  must  secure  before  graduation 
all  the  prescribed  credits  except  those  in  science,  mathematics,  and 
history.  In  place  of  these  they  may  offer  such  electives  as  are  ap- 
proved by  their  advisers  and  the  Dean  of  the  college. 
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III. 

QUALITY   OF  WORK 

Grades 

A  student's  grade  of  scholarship  in  each  of  his  subjects  is 
determined  by  the  combined  results  of  examinations  and  class 
work. 

Above  Passing  Below  Passing 

A  93—100,  Excellent  E  60—69,  Conditioned 

B  85—  92,  Good  F    0—59,  Failed 

C  77 —  84,  Fair  I — Incomplete* 

D  70—  76,  Passed  X— Absent 

These  grades  are  not  given  out  to  students  by  the  pro- 
fessors, but  are  regularly  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
the  College. 

Any  student  who  desires  to  remove  an  Incomplete,  must 
first  obtain  from  the  Registrar,  a  blank  form  for  presentation 
to  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course.  The  blank  when 
signed,  must  be  filed  with  the  Registrar  within  one  week  from 
the  time  of  the  semester  examination.  A  fee  of  $1.00  is 
charged  for  blanks  obtained  after  the  specified  time. 

Credit  Points 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  must  gain  not  only  the  number 
of  hour  credits  required,  but  his  work  must  reach  a  certain 
standard  of  excellence.  In  addition  to  the  128  hour  credits 
necessary  for  graduation,  each  student  must  earn  at  least  128 
credit  points,  or  an  average  mark  in  all  subjects  of  C  or  better. 

For  a  grade  of  A  in  a  given  course,  the  student  will  receive 
three  times  as  many  credit  points  as  there  are  hour  credits  in 
any  course;  for  a  grade  of  B,  twice  as  many  credit  points; 
for  a  grade  of  C,  as  many  credit  points  as  hour  credits ;  while 
D  gives  hour  credits  but  no  points. 

For  example :  A  four-hour  course  in  which  the  student  re- 
ceives A,  gives  twelve  credit  points ;  if  the  grade  is  B,  8 
credit  points;    if  C,  4  credit  points. 

•A  student  may  be  reported  Incomplete,  if  some  small  portion  of  his  work  re- 
mains unfinished,  provided  his  standing  in  the  course  has  been  of  grade  C  or  higher. 
To  secure  credit,  this  work  must  be  completed  within  one  month  after  the  beginning 
of  the  following  Bemester ;  otherwise  the  course  will  be  recorded  as  of  grade  E. 
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The  maximum  number  of  credit  points  that  can  be  se- 
cured by  a  student  is  384;  the  minimum  accepted  for  gradu- 
ation is  128. 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  attend  any  course  of  lec- 
tures, or  any  other  exercises  that  have  been  or  may  be  author- 
ized and  equipped  by  the  Faculty,  even  though  such  courses 
receive  no  value  in  credits. 


GROUP  REQUIREMENTS 

A  candidate  for  a  bachelor's  degree  must  complete  a  major 
in  at  least  one  department,  and  a  minor  in  each  of  two  other 
departments, 

(a)  One  of  which  is  correlated  to  the  major, 

(b)  The  other,  a  free  or  unrestricted  minor,  to  be  chosen 
from  another  group. 

The  various  subjects  of  instruction  are  divided  into  three 
groups  as  follows : 

Group  I  Group  II  Group  III 

English  Economics  Astronomy 

French  Education  Biology 

German  History  Chemistry 

Greek  Philosophy  Geology 

Latin  Political  Science         Mathematics 

Public  Speaking         Sociology  Physics 
Spanish 

N.  B. — For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy,  the  Major  study  must  be  selected  from  Group  I 
or  Group  II.  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  the  Major 
study  must  be  selected  from  Group  III. 

Major.  Each  student  before  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year 
must  elect  courses  from  some  one  department,  to  be  known  as 
his  Major,  which  must  comprise  not  less  than  eighteen  semes- 
ter hours,  exclusive  of  credit  earned  in  Freshman  year.  Two 
years  of  preparatory-school  work  or  one  year  of  college  work 
in  any  foreign  language  shall  be  prerequisite  to  a  Major  or 
a  Minor  in  the  same  language.  In  general,  no  course  desig- 
nated as  1  or  its  equivalent  will  be  counted  for  Major  or 
Minor. 
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A  Major  may  be  changed  only  by  the  consent  of  the  Dean 
and  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned,  and  such 
change  will  be  permitted  only  upon  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  all  the  courses  prescribed  in  the  Major  finally  chosen 
shall  be  completed  before  graduation. 

Minor.  A  Minor  consists  of  not  less  than  twelve  hours  in  one 
department,  exclusive  of  credit  earned  in  Freshman  year.  The 
correlated  Minor  must  be  chosen  from  the  same  group  as 
the  Major;  the  unrestricted  Minor  may  be  chosen  from  either 
of  the  remaining  groups. 

Electives.  Courses  not  taken  (a)  as  prescribed  courses  and  (b) 
not  included  in  the  student's  Major  and  Minor  sequences  may 
be  chosen  as  free  electives  to  complete  the  128  credits  required 
for  graduation. 

In  the  choice  of  electives,  each  student  must  be  guided  by 
his  prospective  work.  He  must  ascertain,  moreover,  that 
such  courses  are  open  to  his  class ;  that  he  has  fulfilled  the 
prerequisites,  and  that  there  will  be  no  conflict  in  the  schedule 
of  recitations  or  laboratory  periods. 

First  year  courses  in  a  foreign  language  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted for  credit  towards  a  degree  unless  followed  by  a  sec- 
ond year  course  in  the  same  language. 

Elections  for  the  second  term  must  be  filed  by  members 
of  the  upper  classes  with  the  Dean  on  or  before  January  15th, 
and  for  the  first  term  on  or  before  May  15th. 

REFERENCE  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 

1.  Students  taking  courses  in  Philosophy  shall  prepare 
and  submit  each  month  a  paper  of  2,000  words  dealing  with 
the  development  of  some  specific  topic  of  the  subject  matter 
treated  in  class. 

2.  Students  taking  courses  in  History  and  Social  Sciences 
will  be  required  to  hand  in  two  papers  each  semester.  These 
papers  are  to  contain  not  less  than  1,800  words;  and  at  least 
one  of  the  four  papers  thus  submitted  during  the  year  should 
give  unmistakable  signs  of  original  research,  preferably  in 
some  local  Catholic  subject. 

3.  All  such  and  other  prescribed  written  assignments  will 
be  held  to  strictly  as  pre-requirements  for  graduation,  for  the 
fulfillment  of  which  no  student  will  be  allowed  any  extension 
of  time  beyond  the  15th  of  April  of  his  Senior  year. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Freshman 


First  Semester  Credit  Hrs. 

Latin,    1,   9 4 

English,  3   3 

Science 4 

♦Greek,  or  Mathematics,  1 3 

fEvidences  of  Religion   1 

Public    Speaking    1 


Second  Semester  Credit  Hrs. 

Latin,  2,  10 4 

English,  4  3 

Science     4 

Greek,  or  Mathematics,  2 3 

Evidences  of  Religion  1 

Public  Speaking  1 


16 
Sophomore 


16 


Latin,  3,  11  4 

History,    1,  or  Greek 3 

Modern    Language    4 

English,  5   3 

Evidences  of  Religion   1 

Public  Speaking  1 


Latin,  4,  12 4 

History,  2,  or  Greek 3 

Modern  Language  4 

English,  6  3 

Public  Speaking  1 

Evidences  of  Religion   1 


16 


16 


Junior 


First  Semester  Credit  Hrs. 

Logic,  1   3 

Psychology,  3   3 

Modern  Language  4 

Evidences  of  Religion   1 

Major  and  Minor  Electives   ...   5 


16 


Second  Semester  Credit  Hrs. 

Psychology,  4   3 

Modern    Language    4 

Evidences  of  Religion   1 

Major  and  Minor  Electives   ...  8 


16 


Senior 


Metaphysics,  6    3 

Evidences  of  Religion   1 

Major  and  Minor  Electives...    12 


Ethics,  7    4 

Evidences  of  Religion   1 

Major  and   Minor   Electives. ..  12 


16 


17 


♦Students  taking  Greek  must  complete  two  years  in  that  subject.  They  may  omit 
Mathematics    in   Freshman   and   postpone  History   of   Sophomore  to  the  Junior   Year. 

tThe  prescribed  courses  in  Evidences  of  Religion  will  be  required  only  of  Catholic 
students. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Freshman 


English,  3   3 

Mathematics,  1    3 

Modern  Language  4 

Science     4 

Evidences  of  Religion   1 

Public  Speaking   1 


16 


English,  4  3 

Mathematics,    2    3 

Modern  Language  4 

Science     4 

Evidences  of  Religion 1 

Public  Speaking   1 


16 


Sophomore 


Modern  Language  4 

Science     4 

History,  1   3 

Evidences  of  Religion   1 

Public  Speaking   1 

Elective     3 


Modern    Language    4 

Science     4 

History,  2  3 

Evidences  of  Religion   1 

Public  Speaking   1 

Elective   3 


16 


16 


Junior 


Logic,   1     3 

Psychology,    3     3 

English,  5   3 

Evidences  of  Religion   1 

Major  and  Minor  Electives   ...   6 


16 


Psychology,  4  3 

English,  6  3 

Evidences  of  Religion   1 

Major  and  Minor  Electives   ...  9 


16 


Senior 


First  Semester  Credit  Hrs. 

Metaphysics,  6    3 

Evidences  of  Religion    1 

Major  and  Minor  Electives   ...12 


Second  Semester  Credit  Hrs. 

Ethics,  7   4 

Evidences  of  Religion   1 

Major  and  Minor  Electives    ...12 


16 


17 
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English,  3   3 

Foreign  Language  4 

History   1    3 

Evidences  of  Religion   1 

Public  Speaking  1 

Elective 4 


English,  4 3 

Foreign    Language    4 

History  2    3 

Evidences  of  Religion   1 

Public  Speaking  1 

Elective   4 


16 


16 


Sophomore 


Foreign  Language  3  or  4 

English  5    3 

History    3 

Evidences  of  Religion   1 

Public  Speaking  1 

Elective   4  or  5 


Foreign    Language    3  or  4 

English  6    3 

History 3 

Evidences  of  Religion 1 

Public  Speaking   1 

Elective   4  or  5 


16 


16 


Junior 

Logic  1    3  Psychology  4  

Psychology  3 3  Evidences  of  Religion   

Evidences  of  Religion   1  Major  and  Minor  Electives. 

Major  and  Minor  Electives....  9 


16 


3 

1 
12 

16 


Senior 


Metaphysics,  6 3 

Evidences  of  Religion   1 

Major  and  Minor  Electives. ...  12 


Ethics,  7   4 

Evidences  of  Religion 1 

Major   and   Minor   Electives. ..  12 


16 


16 
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COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  A 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

NOTE :  Students  electing-  to  forego  the  advantages  of 
training  to  be  secured  in  the  four  years  of  college  leading  to 
a  degree,  must  present  a  written  statement  from  their  parents 
or  guardians  attesting  their  purpose  to  pursue  a  medical  course 
after  completing  the  necessary  collegiate  work. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  a  medical 
school  as  prescribed  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of 
the  American  Medical  Association*  is  sixty  semester  hours 
of  collegiate  work  extending  through  two  years  in  an  approved 
college.  The  subjects  included  in  this  requirement  must  be 
in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule : 

Required  Subjects:  Semester  Hrs. 

Chemistry    12 

Physics     8 

Biology     8 

English  composition  and  literature 6 

Other  non-science   subjects    12 

A  modern  foreign  language    6-12 

Subjects  Strongly  Urged: 

Advanced  Botany  or  Advanced  Zoology    3-6 

Psychology    3-6 

Advanced  Mathematics  including  Algebra  and 

Trigonometry     3-6 

Additional  Courses  in  Chemistry   3-6 

Other  suggested  Electives: 

English(  additional),  Economics,  History,  Sociology,  Political 
Science,  Logic,  Mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,   Drawing. 

SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  INDIVIDUAL  SUBJECTS 

(a)  Chemistry.  Twelve  semester  hours  required,  of  which  at 
t  eight  semester  hours  must  be  in  general  inorganic  chemistry, 
including  four  semester  hours  of  laboratory  work.  In  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  rule,  work  in  qualitative  analysis  may  be  counted  as  gen- 
eral inorganic  chemistry.  The  remaining  four  semester  hours  must 
consist  of  work  in  organic  chemistry. 

*The    entrance    requirement!    of    certain    medical    schools    in    various    parts   of   the 
country   exceed   the   minimum   requirements   for  admission  outlined  above.     Those  pre- 
paring   to   enter  ;i    particular   medical   school   should   acquaint  themselves  with   the  de- 
i  entrance  requirement  prescribed  by  the  medical  school  in  question  and  prepare 

accordingly. 
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(b)  Physics.  Eight  semester  hours  required,  of  which  at  least 
two  must  be  laboratory  work.  It  is  urged  that  this  course  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  course  in  trigonometry. 

(c)  Biology.  Eight  semester  hours  required,  of  which  four  must 
consist  of  laboratory  work.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a 
course  of  eight  semester  hours  in  either  general  biology  or  zoology, 
or  by  courses  of  four  semester  hours  each  in  zoology  and  botany,  but 
not  by  botany  alone. 

(d)  English  Composition  and  Literature.  The  usual  introductory 
college  course  of  six  semester  hours,  or  its  equivalent,  is  required. 

(e)  Non-science  Subjects.  Of  the  sixty  semester  hours  required 
as  the  measurement  of  two  years  of  college  work,  at  least  eighteen, 
including  the  six  semester  hours  of  English,  should  be  in  subjects 
other  than  the  physical,  chemical  or  biological  sciences. 

(f)  A  Modern  Foreign  Language.  A  reading  knowledge  of  a 
modern  foreign  language  is  required.  In  case  a  reading  knowledge  of 
one  language  is  obtained  by  six  semester  hours  of  college  work,  an- 
other six  semester  hours  may  be  well  spent  in  taking  the  beginner's 
course  in  some  other  language;  if  this  is  followed  up  by  a  systematic 
reading  of  scientific  prose,  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  second  language 
may  be  readily  acquired.  When  a  student  spends  more  than  two 
years  in  college  he  may  well  spend  twelve  semester  hours  of  his  col- 
lege work  in  a  second  language.  In  the  absence  of  college  credit,  the 
foreign  language  requirement  may  be  met  by  demonstrating  an  ability 
to  read  and  translate  fluently  French,  German,  Spanish,  or  some  other 
approved  language. 

PREMEDICAL  COURSE 

Students  preparing  to  enter  Marquette  University  School 
of  Medicine  will  be  required  to  complete  the  following  course 
before  they  will  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  of  the 
School  of  Medicine : 

Freshman 

First  Semester  Credit  Hrs.  Second  Semester  Credit  Hrs. 

Chemistry  1 5  Chemistry  2 5 

Mathematics    1 3  Mathematics    2 3 

English    1 3  English   2 3 

Botany  1 4  Zoology  1 4 

Electives  (French-German)    ...   4  Electives  (French-German)....  4 
One  to  be  chosen  One  to  be  chosen 
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Sophomore 

First  Semester  Credit  Hrs.  Second  Semester  Credit  Hrs. 

Chemistry  7a 3  Chemistry    7b 3 

Zoology    2 4  Zoology  3 4 

Philosophy  3 3  Philosophy  4 3 

Physics    1-2 4  Physics    1-2 4 

Electives  (French-German)  3  or  4  Electives  (French-German)  3  or  4 
One  to  be  chosen  One  to  be  chosen 


CURRICULUM 

The  college  course  extends  through  four  years  and  em- 
braces instruction  in  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Econom- 
ics, Sociology,  Education,  Language,  Literature,  History, 
Science  and  Mathematics.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give 
the  student  a  liberal  education,  which  will  train  and  develop 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  will  cultivate  no  one  faculty 
to  an  exaggerated  degree  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  The 
college  ideal  is  not  to  foster  specialization,  but  to  cultivate 
the  mind,  to  build  up  and  strengthen  true  character,  and  to 
impart  that  accuracy  of  thought  and  reasoning  and  that 
breadth  of  view  which  must  ever  be  the  foundation  as  well  of 
more  advanced  scholarship  as  of  eminence  in  the  professions 
or  other  stations  of  life. 

It  is  presumed  that  a  man  of  fair  capacity  who  has  con- 
scientiously followed  this  curriculum  under  capable  professors 
will  be  possessed  of  trained  and  cultivated  faculties  and  will 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  positive  knowledge  in  every 
department  of  learning.  He  will  thus  be  in  touch  and  intelli- 
gent sympathy  with  progress  in  every  field  of  intellectual 
activity,  and  be  saved  as  far  as  possible  from  narrowness  and 
superficiality.  Such  an  education  serves,  it  is  believed,  as  the 
best  foundation  for  special  training  in  any  branch  which  the 
student,  with  his  mind  now  mature  and  disciplined,  may  decide 
to  take  up. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND   COURSES 

1.  As  a  rule,  odd  numbers  indicate  first  semester  courses; 
even  numbers,  second  semester  courses. 

2.  In  all  (a)  beginning  and  (b)  year  courses  both  semes- 
ters must  be  completed  for  credit  toward  a  degree. 
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3.  The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to  offer  a 
course  listed  below  for  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  applicants. 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Roemer;    Mr.  Sweeney- 
Greek 

A-B.  Elementary  Greek.  The  course  is  intended  for  those  who 
enter  without  Greek.  Benner-Smyth,  Beginners'  Greek  Book;  Xeno- 
phon,  Anabasis;  prose  composition  based  on  Xenophon. 

Four  hours  credit. 

1.  Homer.  Selected  portions  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey;  Homeric 
Dialect;    outline  of  Greek  epic  poetry.     First  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Plato.  The  Apology  and  one  of  the  Dialogues.  New  Testa- 
ment, selections.     Second  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Demosthenes.  Philippics;  The  Crown;  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Greek  oratory.     First  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Sophocles;  Aeschylus.  Sophocles,  Antigone  or  Oedipus  Tyr- 
annus;  Aeschylus,  Prometheus,  with  lectures  on  Greek  drama. 
Second  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

5.  Euripides:  Aristophanes.  Euripides,  Medea  or  Alcestis;  Aris- 
tophanes, Frogs  or  Clouds,  with  lectures  on  the  Greek  comedy. 

Three  hours  credit. 

6.  Lyric  and  Pastoral  Poets.  Pindar  and  Theocritus.  Pindar 
selected  Epinicia;  Theocritus,  selected  Idyls.  Selections  from  the 
Greek  Anthology.  Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Herodotus.  Selections  from  Books  I,  VII,  VIII  and  IX. 
Lectures  on  the  early  logographers  and  the  beginnings  of  Greek 
prose.  Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Thucydides.  Selections,  especially  the  Sicilian  Expedition, 
Books  VI-VIII.  Lectures  on  the  Greek  historians  and  historical 
sources.  Three  hours  credit. 

9-10.  Prose  Composition.  Practice  in  the  writing  of  simple  Greek. 
Both  semesters.  Two  hours  credit. 

11-12.     Prose  Composition.    An  advanced  course.    Both  semesters. 

Two  hours  credit. 
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13.  History  of  Greek  Literature.  A  general  course  in  Greek  Lit- 
erature.    One  semester.  Two  hours  credit. 

Latin 

A-B.  Elementary  Latin.  Daily  practice  in  oral  and  written 
themes:  essentials  of  syntax.  First  semester.  Caesar  De  Bello  Gal- 
lico,  four  books;  thorough  study  of  syntax  with  frequent  themes. 
Bennett's  New  Latin   Prose   Composition.     Second  semester. 

Eight  hours  credit. 

C.  Cicero;  Sallust.  Orations  against  Catiline  I-III;  selections 
from  De  Senectute  and  the  Bellum  Catilinae.  Themes  from  Bennett's 
New  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Four  hours  credit. 

D.  Vergil;  Cicero.  Aeneid,  translation  and  interpretation  with 
studies  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology;  Cicero,  Pro  Lege  Manilia. 
Themes  as  in  Course  C.  Four  hours  credit. 

The  above  courses  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  are  intended  for  students  who 
enter  with  insufficient  preparation  in  Latin,  but  will  not  be  accepted 
in  fulfillment  of  the  required  college  Latin. 

1.  Vergil;  Horace.  Aeneid  VII-XII,  selections;  Horace,  Ars 
Poetica.      Selections    from    Christian    Hymnology.      First    semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Livy.  Book  XXI;  Book  XXII,  selections;  a  study  of  Livy's 
style,  elements  of  change  from  the  prose  of  the  Ciceronian  age.  Sec- 
ond semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Horace;  Cicero.  Horace,  selected  Odes  and  Epodes;  Cicero, 
Pro  Milone,  with  special  references  to  its  rhetorical  and  argumenta- 
tive qualities.     De  Amicitia  or  De  Senectute.     First  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Horace;  Tacitus.  Horace,  selected  Epistles  and  Satires;  a 
study  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Roman  satire;  Horace's  philo- 
sophy of  life;  Tacitus,  Agricola  and  Germania;  the  prose  of  the 
empire.     Second  semester.     '  Three  hours  credit. 

5.  Cicero;  Juvenal.  Cicero,  Quaestiones  Tusculanae,  with  a 
study  of  his  position  as  a  philosopher;  Juvenal,  selected  Satires.  One 
semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

6.  Plautus;    Terence.      Selected    plays.      One    semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Pliny;  Seneca.  The  letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  with  a  study 
of  literary  and  social  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  after 
Christ;    Seneca,  selected  letters.     One  semester.     Three  hours  credit. 
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8.  Roman  Political  Institutions.  The  king,  the  gentes,  the  patri- 
cians, the  clients;  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Republican  Constitu- 
tion, the  senate,  the  magistracies,  the  people,  the  assemblies,  etc.  One 
semester.  Two  hours  credit. 

9.  Latin  Composition.  Principles  of  Latin  idiom  and  style. 
Kleist's  Aids  to  Latin  Composition.  Required  of  students  taking 
Courses  1  and  2.     First  semester.  One  hour  credit. 

10.  Latin  Composition.  A  continuation  of  Course  9.  Second 
semester.  One  hour  credit. 

11.  Latin  Writing.  Advanced  course.  Translation  of  selected 
passages  from  English  classic  authors.  Kleist's  Practical  Course  in 
Latin  Composition.  Intended  to  accompany  Courses  3  and  4.  First 
semester.  One  hour  credit. 

12  Latin  Writing.  A  continuation  of  Course  11.  Second  semes- 
ter. One  hour  credit. 

13.  Ecclesiastical  Latin.  Hymns  and  homilies,  selected  from  the 
Breviary  and  other  sources.     One  semester.  Two  hours  credit. 

14.  History  of  Roman  Literature.  A  general  course  in  Roman 
Literature.     One  semester.  Two  hours  credit. 

BIOLOGY 

(See.  courses  described  under  Botany  and  Zoology.) 

BOTANY 

Professor  Steil 

1.  General  Botany.  A  general  and  introductory  course  in  botany, 
fundamental  for  any  advanced  courses  in  botany,  and  constituting, 
with  Zoology  1,  a  year  of  biological  science.  This  course  includes  a 
study  of  the  plant  as  a  whole,  the  gross  and  minute  structure  of  each 
of  its  organs,  a  study  of  the  life  processes  of  the  plant  and  its  relation 
to  its  environment;  the  study  of  the  cell  and  cell  and  nuclear  division; 
a  complete  evolutionary  series  and  special  studies  of  flowers,  fruits, 
seeds,  and  seedlings.     First  semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

2.  Advanced  General  Botany.  A  course  intended  for  those  who 
wish  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  those  who  wish  to  teach 
the  subject  in  the  high  school.  This  course  with  botanical  technique 
and  the  teachers'  course  constitutes  a  minor  in  botany.  More  em- 
phasis  is   placed   on  physiology   than   in   Botany    1,   a   more   detailed 
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morphological  and  histological  study  of  plants,  many  forms  being 
studied.  Taxonomy  of  the  seed  plants  is  given  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  course,  so  that  a  student  may  become  acquainted  with  a  large 
number  of  our  common  wild  plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1.  Sec- 
ond semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

3.  Cytology  with  Special  Reference  to  Heredity.  A  thorough 
course  in  the  plant  cell.  Lectures,  reading,  laboratory  studies  on  the 
cell  structure  and  cell-physiology.  Prerequisites:  Botany  1  and 
Zoology  1.     First  semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

4.  Botanical  Technique.  This  course  is  intended  for  those  who 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  methods  of  collecting  and  preserving 
botanical  material,  with  various  methods  of  fixing,  sectioning,  and 
staining  botanical  material,  including  the  preparation  of  slides. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  preparation  of  material 
for  class  use.     Prerequisites:    Botany  1.     Second  semester. 

One  hour  credit. 

5.  Identification  and  Classification  of  Trees.  Open  to  all  students. 
No  prerequisites.  A  study  of  our  common  trees.  Field,  laboratory, 
and  lecture  course.     Second  semester.  One  hour  credit. 

6.  Teachers'  Course  in  Botany.  This  course  is  intended  for  those 
who  wish  to  teach  the  subject  of  botany  in  the  high  school.  All 
persons  who  are  planning  to  teach  botany  are  advised  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  the  botany  minor  and  to  take  at  least  one  semester 
of  zoology.  Such  topics  will  be  considered  in  the  course  as  the 
equipment  of  the  laboratory,  courses  adapted  to  the  high  school, 
the  text  book  and  laboratory  manual,  useful  reference  books,  special 
methods  of  presenting  the  various  subjects  in  the  course,  methods  of 
conducting  field  work,  and  preparation  of  material  for  the  class 
room.     Second   semester.  Two  hours  credit. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professors  Bauer  and  Gilbert;    Mr.  Singh 

1.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  The  fundamental  laws  and  theories  and 
the  chemistry  of  the  non-metallic  elements.  First  semester.  Two 
hours   lecture,   one   hour   quiz,    four   hours    laboratory   a   week. 

Five  hours  credit. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Continuation  of  the  development  of 
chemical  theory  with  the  chemistry  of  the  metallic  elements.  Labor- 
atory course  consists  of  qualitative  analysis.  Second  semester.  Two 
hours  lecture,  one  hour  quiz,  four  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Five  hours  credit. 
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3.  Advanced  Qualitative  Analysis.  More  complex  compounds  and 
the  rarer  elements  will  be  studied.  First  or  second  semester.  Six 
hours  of  laboratory  a  week.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Elementary  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis.  The  fundamental  operations,  use  and  care  of  apparatus. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  gravimetric  work.  Six  hours  of  labor- 
atory a  week.     First  semester.     Prerequisite:    Course  2. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4a.  Quantitative  Analysis.  More  complicated  problems.  Em- 
phasis on  volumetric  analysis.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  a  week.  Sec- 
ond semester.     Prerequisite:    Course  4.  Three  hours  credit. 

4b.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  Analytical  methods  of  value 
in  the  industries  will  receive  particular  attention.  The  student  will 
have  opportunity  to  choose  some  field  such  as  ore  analysis,  alloy  anal- 
ysis, etc.,  in  which  to  do  the  bulk  of  his  work.  First  or  second 
semester.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Course 
4a.  Three  hours  credit. 

7a.  Organic  Chemistry.  Deals  with  the  aliphatic  compounds.  The 
laboratory  work  includes  tests,  simple  preparations  and  some  exer- 
cises in  elementary  quantitative  analysis.  First  semester.  Two  hours 
lecture,  one  hour  quiz,  three  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Three  hours  credit. 

7b.  Organic  Chemistry.  Concludes  the  discussion  of  the  ali- 
phatic compounds  and  deals  with  the  compounds  of  the  aromatic 
series.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  advanced  preparations.  Second 
semester.  Two  hours  lecture,  one  hour  quiz,  three  hours  laboratory 
a  week.  Three  hours  credit. 

9-10.  Physical  Chemistry.  A  general  survey  of  the  subject. 
Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  topics  of  interest  to  medical 
students.  Both  semesters.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours 
laboratory  a  week.     Prerequisite:    Course  2.  Six  credit  hours. 

11.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  The  work  covered  in  the 
elementary  course  is  briefly  reviewed  and  amplified  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  periodic  law.  The  important  theories  in  this  field  are 
discussed.  First  or  second  semester.  Two  hours  lecture  a  week.  Pre- 
requisite:   Course  4a.  Two  hours  credit. 

12.  Advanced  Organic  Preparations.  A  continuation  of  the  labor- 
atory work  of  the  elementary  course.  More  difficult  preparations  are 
taken  up.  First  or  second  semester.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  a  week. 
Prerequisite:   Course  7a  and  7b.  Three  hours  credit. 
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13.  Water  Analysis.  A  chemical  examination  of  potable  waters 
for  all  important  constituents.  First  or  second  semester.  Two  hours 
lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  a  week.     Prerequisite:    Course  4a. 

Four  hours  credit. 

14.  Chemistry  of  Coal  Tar  Dyes.  The  various  classes  of  dyestuffs 
and  their  intermediates  are  studied.  The  laboratory  work  will  include 
preparation  of  the  representative  dyes  and  intermediates,  their  anal- 
ysis, methods  of  dyeing,  and  tests  for  fastness.  First  or  second 
semester.  Two  hours  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  a  week.  Pre- 
requisite:   Courses  4a,  7a,  7b.  Four  hours  credit. 

15.  History  of  Chemistry.  A  brief  survey.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  development  of  important  theories  during  the  last 
century.  First  or  second  semester.  Two  hours  lecture  a  week.  Pre- 
requisite:   Courses  4a,  7a,  7b. 

ECONOMICS 

Professor  Roche 

1.  Economics.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  practical  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  fundamental  underlying  principles  of  modern 
business.  Beginning  with  a  characterization  of  modern  industrial 
organization,  the  student  is  led  to  an  analysis  of  the  problem  of  pro- 
duction, including  trusts  and  industrial  combinations,  value  as  it  arises 
in  the  exchange  of  goods,  human  wants  and  their  satisfaction  in  con- 
sumption.    Lecture  three  hours  a  week.     Both  semesters. 

Six  hours  credit. 

2.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  The  development  of 
colonial  institutions;  the  public  land  problems;  agricultural  develop- 
ment; growth  of  slavery;  internal  improvement;  finance;  develop- 
ment of  banking;  combinations  of  labor  and  capital;  growth  of 
transportation  facilities;  natural  resources;  large-scale  manufactur- 
ing; commercial  expansion;  education  and  the  general  social  life. 
Lecture  three  hours  a  week.     Second  semester.     Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Economic  Resources.  Geography  of  production;  a  study  of 
geographical  conditions  and  their  influence  on  the  commercial  and 
industrial  development  of  man;  a  descriptive  study  of  the  leading 
American  industries;  discussion  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  forests, 
mines,    quarries,   etc.     Lecture   three   hours   a   week.      First   semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Foreign  Trade.  A  course  in  commercial  organization  in  foreign 
trade.  A  survey  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States;  a  study 
of  the  opportunities  for  foreign  trade;    a  detailed  examination  of  the 
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facilities  and  methods  used  in  conducting  import  and  export  trade  and 
of  the  activity  of  the  Government  in  promoting  such  trade.  Lecture 
two  hours  a  week.    First  or  second  semester.  Two  hours  credit. 

EDUCATION 

Professors  Reiner  and  Deglman 

1.  Philosophy  of  Education.  The  principles  underlying  all 
Christian  education,  and  the  relative  values  of  different  educational 
agencies  and  curricula  when  tested  by  these  principles.  Lectures, 
discussions,  required  reading  and  reports.  Three  hours  credit. 

2-3.  General  Psychology.  (Philosophy  3-4)  Beginning  with  an 
explanation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  this  course  leads 
on  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  sensuous  and  rational  life,  and 
then  treats  of  the  origin,  nature  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul,  and 
the  union  of  soul  and  body.  Must  accompany  or  precede  Course  7. 
Required  for  Juniors.  Six  hours  credit. 

4.  Educational  Psychology.  A  study  of  established  psychological 
processes  and  procedure;  prevalent  errors  in  psychology  and  their 
influence  on  recent  and  contemporary  educational  theory  and  practice; 
physical  growth  and  mental  development;  the  psychology  of  adoles- 
cence; instinct,  heredity  and  individuality;  attention,  interest,  appre- 
ciation, association,  memory  and  habit,  and  their  application  to  the 
problems  of  education  and  the  class  room.  Courses  5-6  prerequisite 
and  essential.  Three  hours  credit. 

5.  History  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Education.  The  development 
of  educational  ideals,  systems,  institutions  and  methods  of  early 
times,  through  Jewish,  Greek,  Roman  and  early  Christian  civilization, 
down  to  the  Renaissance.  Two  hours  credit. 

6.  History  of  Modern  Education.  The  Renaissance  and  human- 
istic studies;  effects  of  the  Reformation;  Catholic  reaction;  the 
Jesuits  and  higher  education,  a  survey  of  systems,  movements  and 
tendencies  in  educational  ideals  and  methods  during  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries;  recent  and  con- 
temporary educational  thought  and  tendencies  in  England,  France 
and  Germany,  and  especially  in  the  United  States.  Lectures,  read- 
ings and  investigations  of  special  problems.  Two  hours  credit. 

7.  History  of  Education.  A  brief  survey  of  educational  theory, 
institutions,  and  practice  during  ancient  and  modern  times  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  more  recent  educational  movements  in  Europe 
and  America.  Three  hours  credit. 
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8.  School  Management.  The  meaning  and  aim  of  the  educative 
process  and  the  function  of  this  aim  in  class-room  organization  and 
control;  motivation  of  school  work;  routine  procedure;  grading  and 
promoting;  the  real  function  and  character  of  the  curriculum;  assign- 
ments, study  and  recitations;  the  effective  measurements  of  school 
processes  and  products;  the  influence  of  personality  upon  the  profes- 
sional effectiveness  of  the  teacher;    professional  ethics. 

Three  hours  credit. 

9.  High  School  Administration.  An  investigation  of  the  problems, 
aim,  organization  and  procedure  in  the  administration  and  supervision 
of  secondary  schools,  public  and  private;  the  relationship  of  super- 
intendent, principal,  teachers,  parents  and  pupils;  certification  of 
teachers,  rating  of  teachers  and  teaching  efficiency;  school  surveys, 
standardizing  agencies,  processes  and  progress;  school  construction, 
equipment  and  control.  Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  The  development  of 
secondary  education  in  America  and  in  other  countries;  its  relations 
to  elementary  and  higher  education;  program  of  studies,  criteria  of 
subject  values;  history,  purposes,  organization  and  methods  of  the 
Junior  high  school;  vocational  and  industrial  education;  organization 
and  reconstruction  of  curricula  with  reference  to  the  various  needs 
of  typical  communuities  and  present  day  life;  textbooks  and  appara- 
tus;   the  psychology  of  high  school  subjects.  Three  hours  credit. 

11.  Observation  of  Expert  Teaching.  A  systematic  observation 
of  classes  taught  in  Marquette  University  High  School  and  a  written 
report  of  such  observations  according  to  topics  outlined  by  the  head 
of  the  department.     First  semester.  One  hour  credit. 

12.  Practical  Work  in  Teaching.  During  the  second  semester 
each  student  will  prepare  thirty  recitations  and  teach  them  in  Mar- 
quette University  High  School  under  the  supervision  of  a  critic 
teacher.     Second  semester.  One  hour  credit. 

ENGLISH 

Professors     Conners    and    Doyle;     Mr.     Clark,    Mr.     Herrmann,     Mr. 
McCarthy,     Mr.     C.     McDonald,     Mr.     J.     McDonald,     Mr.     Regan, 

Mr.  Sweeney 

1.  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  A  course  in  the  essentials  of  Rhe- 
toric and  in  the  various  modes  of  composition.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men who  are  deficient  in  the   theory  or  practice  of  correct   English. 

Three  hours  credit 
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2.  Advanced  Rhetoric.  A  systematic  course  based  on  textbooks, 
in  the  theory  of  rhetoric,  the  study  of  style,  and  the  requisites  of  the 
various  species  of  writing.     Required  of  Freshmen,  as  in   Course   1. 

Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Poetry.  Theories  of  English  prosody:  Saintsbury,  Patmore, 
Lanier,  Bridges,  Hopkins.  The  part  played  by  Latin  Christian  hymns 
in  determining  the  metrical  principles  of  modern  languages.  Italian 
influences  in  Elizabethan  and  Caroline  verse.  French  influences  in 
Restoration  verse.  The  influence  of  Mallory  and  of  the  ballads  on  late 
poetry.  The  Romantic  revival:  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  The 
Pre-Raphaelites.  The  Catholic  revival:  Patmore,  Francis  Thompson 
and  others;  contemporary  Catholic  poets.  The  poetry  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.     Free  verse.     One  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  The  Short  Story.  The  theory  and  technique  of  the  short  story; 
its  development  and  various  kinds.  Reading  and  appreciation  of  short 
stories,  and  composition  in  the  form.  Three  hours  credit. 

5.  The  English  Novel.  The  principal  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
study  the  technique  of  the  novel  and  the  various  schools  of  fiction  and 
their  tendencies,  with  special  attention  to  ethical  and  literary  value. 
The  historical  development  will  be  briefly  surveyed. 

Three  hours  credit 

6.  Oratory.  The  theory  of  oratory:  analysis  and  study  of  ora- 
torical masterpieces;  historical  study  of  the  great  orators.  The  pre- 
paration of  briefs,  the  composition  and  delivery  of  short  addresses, 
speeches  for  occasion,  debates,  and  at  least  one  formal  oration,  will  be 
required.  Three  hours  credit. 

7.  The  Technique  of  the  Drama.  The  theory  of  the  drama  will  be 
studied  by  means  of  lectures  and  assignments  in  its  history  and  devel- 
opment; examples  of  the  different  forms  will  be  analyzed;  com- 
position in  dialogue,  dramatic  sketches,  playlets,  scenarios,  and  at 
least  one  complete  drama  will  be  required.  Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare's  life,  influence;  sources  of  his 
drama;  an  acquaintance  by  reading  and  assignments  with  the 
Shakespearean  literature  of  criticism;  a  study  of  the  chief  plays, 
especially  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  dramatists. 

Three  hours  credit. 

9.  The  Modern  Drama.  This  course  will  be  confined  to  English 
and  American  drama,  though  some  of  the  continental  influences  will  be 
noted  and  analyzed.  The  more  noteworthy  plays  of  the  chief  drama- 
tists from  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  to  the  present  will  be  read. 

Three  hours  credit. 
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10.  Aesthetics  and  Literary  Criticism.  The  philosophical  basis  of 
aesthetics,  the  elements  of  taste;  the  theory  of  criticism;  a  survey 
of  critical  standards;  a  study  of  the  schools  of  criticism  and  of  the 
work  of  the  chief  literary  critics.  Critical  papers  or  assigned  subjects 
will  be  required.  Three  hours  credit. 

11.  English  Prose.  Its  development;  from  Sir  Thomas  Moore  to 
Dryden.  The  subjective  essay;  from  Cowley  to  Lamb;  some  modern 
masters.  The  article  and  review,  in  criticism,  politics,  history,  philo- 
sophy, and  religion;  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Landor,  Macaulay,  Carlyle, 
Matthew  Arnold,   Lionel  Johnson.     The  historians  and  biographers. 

Three  hours  credit. 

12.  Newman.  His  commanding  position  in  the  religious  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  nineteenth  century;  life  and  associations  at  Oxford; 
Catholic  life;  his  philosophy  of  education  in  the  "Idea  of  a  Uni- 
versity"; his  controversial,  apologetic  and  homiletic  works;  the  great 
Christian  protagonist  in  the  warfare  of  modern  rationalism;  the 
acknowledged  perfection  of  form  in  his  prose.  Three  hours  credit. 

13.  Journalism,  (a)  Ethics  of  journalism;  a  brief  survey  of  the 
history  of  journalism,  its  development,  and  a  discussion  of  its  present 
tendencies,  (b)  The  technology  of  the  pressroom,  news  gathering  and 
reporting;  preparation  of  copy;  copy-reading,  interviewing  and  edit- 
ing. Field  work  will  be  required  and  co-operation  with  the  Univer- 
sity periodicals.  Three  hours  credit. 

14-15.  Early  English  Literature.  A  general  survey  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  periods  to  1750;  chief  writers  and  character- 
istics. Two  hours  credit. 

16-17.  English  Literature.  An  outline  history  of  modern  English 
literature,  with  required  readings  and  assignments  to  cover  subjects 
not  provided  for  in  other  courses.  Two  hours  credit. 

18.  American  Literature.  An  historical  survey,  with  especial  em- 
phasis on  the  chief  influences  and  writers.  One  hour  credit. 

19.  The  Essay.  Open  to  students  who  have  passed  English  1-2 
or  English  3  and  4.  Lectures  on  the  critical  and  philosophical  essay, 
study  of  selected  essays,  exercises  in  the  composition  of  the  essay. 
Three   hours  a  week.     First  and  second  semester.     Six  hours   credit. 
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EVIDENCES  OF  RELIGION 

Professor  Reiner 

1.  Christian  Revelation;  The  Church.  Revelation  in  general: 
Christianity  a  revealed  religion;  Patriarchal  and  Mosaic  Revelation; 
divine  origin  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  The  Church;  its  institu- 
tion and  end;    Constitution  of  the  Church.  One  hour  credit. 

2.  The  Church;  God  and  Salvation.  Marks  and  Teaching  office 
of  the  Church;  Holy  Scripture  and  Tradition;  the  rule  of  Faith.  God 
the  Author  and  Restorer  of  our  salvation;  God  considered  in  Him- 
self; One  in  Nature;  His  Existence,  Nature,  Attributes,  Unity;  The 
Trinity.  One  hour  credit. 

3.  Creation  and  Redemption.  Creation;  the  spiritual  world;  the 
material  world.  Man  and  the  Fall.  God  the  Redeemer;  the  Person 
and  Nature  of  the  Redeemer;    the  work  of  Redemption. 

One  hour  credit. 

4.  Grace  and  the  Sacraments.  Actual,  habitual  and  sanctifying 
grace;  infused  and  acquired  virtues;  Pelagianism,  Jansenism,  Natural- 
ism and  other  errors  refuted.  The  Sacraments  in  general;  Baptism; 
Confirmation;    the  Holy  Eucharist  as  a  Sacrament  and  as  a  Sacrifice. 

One  hour  credit. 

5.  The    Sacraments;     Morality    and    Virtue;     Eschatology.      The 

Sacraments  of  Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Holy  Orders  and  Matri- 
mony; Sacramentary  errors  refuted.  The  basis  of  morality;  law,  con- 
science and  free  will;  moral  good  and  moral  evil.  The  Christian's 
duties  toward  God;  natural  and  supernatural  virtues;  Faith,  Hope 
and  Charity;    the  Last  Things.  One  hour  credit. 

6.  Divine  Worship;  Christian  Perfection.  Internal  and  external 
worship  due  to  God;  direct  and  indirect  acts  of  worship;  veneration 
of  the  Saints.  The  Christian's  duties  toward  self  and  neighbor;  works 
of  supererogation.  One  hour  credit. 

7.  Sacred  Scripture.  Biblical  Canonics  and  Hermeneutics.  Facts, 
nature  and  extent  of  inspiration.  The  Bible  and  Science.  Explana- 
tion of  difficulties  drawn  from  geology,  astronomy,  biology,  paleontol- 
ogy and  evolution.  One  hour  credit. 

8.  Scripture  Reading.  Readings  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment; comparative  study  of  Greek  text,  and  Latin  and  English  ver- 
sions. One  hour  credit. 
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GEOLOGY 

Professor  Carroll 

1.  Dynamical  and  Structural  Geology.  Atmospheric,  aqueous  and 
igneous  agencies  and  their  work  .  Rivers.  River  and  marine  deposits. 
Glaciers.  Earth  movements.  Volcanoes.  Earthquakes.  Classifica- 
tion of  rocks.  Metamorphism.  Mineral  deposits.  Coal,  oil,  and 
natural    gas.      Mountain    formation    and    topography. 

Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Historical  Geology.  Evolution  of  the  earth.  Fossils  and  their 
significance.  Geological  eras,  periods,  epochs  and  corresponding 
systems.  The  prevalent  species  of  plants  and  animals  of  the  suc- 
cessive geological  ages.    The  advent  of  man.  Three  hours  credit. 

HISTORY 

Professors  Reiner  and  Murray;    Mr.  J.  McDonald 

1.  Western  Europe  from  the  Renaissance  to  1815.  Sophomore  or 
Junior  year.     First  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Western  Europe  since  1815.  Sophomore  or  Junior  year.  Sec- 
ond semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

3.  English  History  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth  (1603).  The  fusion 
of  Saxon  and  Norman  elements  and  the  gradual  advance  towards 
national  consciousness  with  special  reference  to  the  growth  of  political 
and  social  institutions;  the  jury  system,  the  common  law;  the  great 
charters  and  the  rise  of  representative  government;  Tudor  despotism 
and  significance  in  English  history  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

With  England  (800-1500)  taken  as  a  vertical  section  of  the  mediae- 
val world,  the  civilization  of  which  was  homogeneous  to  a  marked 
degree  in  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  and  with  the  more 
important  events  and  movements  of  Middle  Ages  grouped  around 
England  as  one  of  the  chief  participants  therein  this  course  becomes 
similar  is  scope  to  a  general  course  in  mediaeval  history.  Junior  or 
Senior  year.     First  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  English  History  from  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  The  Stuarts  and 
the  great  struggle  for  popular  and  constitutional  rights;  the  cabinet 
system  of  government  and  the  rise  of  political  parties;  the  Industrial 
Revolution  and  the  building  of  the  British  Empire;  the  spread  of 
democratic  ideas,  the  British  Empire  today  and  the  problems  before 
it. 
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Courses  3  and  4  aim  to  present  English  History  especially  as  a 
background  and  starting  point  for  the  study  of  American  History. 
With  informal  lecture  and  textbook  as  the  basis  of  instruction,  stress 
is  laid  on  the  use  of  source-material  and  on  methods  of  historical 
research  and  composition.  (At  least  two  papers  designed  to  embody 
results  of  collateral  reading  and  comparison  of  selected  sources  are 
required  in  Courses  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.)  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Second 
semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

5.  American  History  to  the  Reconstruction  Period.  This  course, 
with  the  following,  aims  to  bring  into  relief  the  outstanding  influences 
that  have  shaped  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  Colonial 
Period  to  our  own,  stressing  for  this  purpose  topics  of  import  for  the 
social,  economic  and  political  development  of  the  nation.  Junior  or 
Senior  year.     First  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

6.  American  History  since  the  Reconstruction  Period.  Supple- 
mentary to  Course  5,  with  similar  aims  and  methods  of  instruction. 
Bears  in  its  later  phases  on  conditions  and  circumstances  that  led  to 
America's  participation  in  the  Great  War,  with  the  resulting  stimulus 
to  a  clearer  national  consciousness  of  the  significance  and  value  of 
American    citizenship.      Junior    or    Senior    year.      Second    semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Ecclesiastical  History.  Origin  and  early  expansion  of  Chris- 
tianity; persecutions;  heresies;  Councils;  mediaeval  union  of  Church 
and  State:  foreign  missions,  mediaeval  and  modern;  disruption  of 
Christian  unity  in  the  sixteenth  century;  the  papacy  and  the  popes. 
The  course  aims  to  show  in  sequence  the  reverses  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ.  Junior  or  Senior  year.  One  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit. 

8-9.  Special  Topics  in  European  History.  Courses  dealing  inten- 
sively with  certain  outstanding  events,  movements  and  institutions  of 
direct  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Church.  Topics  thus  treated  will 
be,  among  others,  the  Origin  and  Early  Influence  of  the  Papacy,  the 
Temporal  Power  of  the  Popes,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  Con- 
troversies over  Investitures,  Mediaeval  Religious  Life,  the  Mendicant 
Friars,  Mediaeval  Universities,  the  Great  Schism,  the  Collapse  of 
Religious  Unity  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  the  Catholic  Reaction, 
Missionary  Enterprise  in  the  Spanish  Colonies,  etc.  Research  courses 
giving  opportunity  to  the  student  to  deal  freely  with  source-material 
and  to  compare  his  findings  with  the  treatment  of  the  topics  in  the 
best  secondary  authorities.     Senior  year.     Both  semesters. 

Six  hours  credit. 
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10.  Contemporary  History.  A  course  aiming  to  apply  the  methods 
of  historical  evidence  and  research  to  current  events.  Senior  year. 
One  semester.  Two  hours  credit. 

11.  Historical  Methods.  The  principles  of  historical  evidence, 
the  processes  of  historical  research,  scientific  method  in  history, 
the  rival  claims  of  literature  and  science  in  historical  composition, 
biography.     Senior  year.     One  semester.  Two  hours  credit. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professors  Muehlmann,  Frumveller,  Theissen,  Froebes;    Mr.  Morrissy 

A.  Advanced  Algebra.  A  course  for  those  who  present  but  one 
unit  of  Algebra  for  entrance  to  college.  The  work  starts  with  a  re- 
view of  Elementary  Algebra,  and  then  takes  up  such  subjects  as  are 
usually  given  in  a  third-semester  high  school  course  of  Algebra.  Can 
be  counted  only  as  an  elective.  Two  hours  credit. 

B.  Solid  Geometry.  A  course  for  those  who  have  not  had  solid 
geometry  in  high  school.  Cannot  be  counted  in  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
quirements in  Mathematics.  Two  hours  credit. 

1.  College  Algebra.  After  a  brief  review  of  the  foundations,  the 
following  topics  are  treated:  variables  and  functions,  linear  and 
quadratic  equations,  determinants,  logarithms,  undetermined  coeffi- 
cients, complex  numbers,  binomial  theorem,  theory  of  equations,  and 
series.  For  Freshmen.  Prerequisite:  Entrance  Algebra,  one  and  one- 
half  units;  and  Plane  Geometry.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Plane  Trigonometry.  The  six  elementary  functions  for  acute 
angles;  goniometry;  solution  of  the  right  and  oblique  triangles; 
graphs  of  the  functions  and  solution  of  simple  trigonometric  equa- 
tions.    For  Freshmen.  Three  hours  credit. 

3-4.  Unified  Mathematics.  This  course  endeavors  to  coordinate 
Mathematics  with  the  facts  of  everyday  life,  and  gives  the  student 
some  concept  of  the  character  and  possibility  of  modern  mathematics. 
Being  analytic  in  method,  the  course  has  great  educational  value,  be- 
sides introducing  the  student  to  the  technique  of  mathematics,  in- 
cluding a  working  knowledge  of  integral  calculus.     Six  hours  credit. 

5.  Spherical  Trigonometry.  The  right  spherical  triangle,  Napier's 
rules,  formulas  and  methods  for  the  solution  of  the  general  triangle. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  Mathematics  2.  Two  hours  credit. 

6.  Surveying.  The  theory,  use  and  adjustment  of  instruments; 
methods  of  computation  and  arrangement  of  data;  practical  field 
work  and  topographic  map-making.  Three  hours  credit. 
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7.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  Loci  and  their  equations.  The 
straight  line;  the  circle;  the  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola;  trans- 
formation of  co-ordinates;  polar  co-ordinates.  Open  to  Sophomores 
and  Juniors.  Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  An  introductory  treatment  of  the 
point,    plane,    straight    line,    and    surfaces    of    revolution.      Open    to 

Three  hours  credit. Sophomores  and  Juniors. 

9.  Differential  Calculus.  Fundamental  notions  of  variables;  func- 
tions, limits,  derivative  and  differentials;  differentiation  of  the  ordi- 
nary algebraic,  exponential  and  trigonometric  functions  with  geo- 
metric applications  to  maxima  and  minima,  inflexions,  and  envelopes; 
Taylor's  formula.     Open  to  Sophomores  and  Juniors. 

Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Integral  Calculus.  The  nature  of  integration;  elementary 
processes  and  integrals;  geometric  applications  to  area,  length, 
volume  and  surface;  multiple  integrals;  use  of  infinite  series  in  inte- 
gration; introduction  to  differential  equations.  Open  to  Sophomores 
and  Juniors.  Three  hours  credit. 

11.  Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics.  A  course  for  those  who 
expect  to  teach  high-school  mathematics.  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  Mathematics  8  and  9.  Will  not  be  counted  towards  a 
major.  Two  hours  credit. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Professors  Provost,  Boursy,  Azuola;    Mr.  Kenngott,  Mr.  Lechtenberg 

and  Mr.  Dickopf 

French 

A.  Elementary  French.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation.  The  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of  the  regular  and  more 
common  irregular  verbs;  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence;  collo- 
quial exercises;  writing  French  from  dictation;  easy  themes;  conver- 
sation.    First  semester.  Four  hours  credit. 
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B.  Elementary  French  (Continued).  Mastery  of  irregular  verb 
forms;  uses  of  the  conditional  subjunctive;  syntax.  Reading  of 
graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  retranslating  into  French 
portions  of  the  text  read;  dictation,  conversation.     Second  semester. 

Four  hours  credit. 

C.  Intermediate  French.  Reading,  conversation,  prose,  compo- 
sition, letter-writing,  exercises  in  French  syntax.  Prerequisite: 
French  A  and  B  or  equivalents.     First  semester.     Four  hours  credit. 

D.  Intermediate  French  (Continued).  Grammar  review,  with 
special  attention  to  problems  in  syntax.  Detailed  written  abstracts 
of  texts  read.    Letter-writing.     Conversation.     Second  semester. 

Four  hours  credit. 

5.  Modern  French  Prose.  The  study  of  novels  or  short  stories 
by  modern  French  prose  writers:  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Bazin,  Chau- 
teaubriand  and  others.  Grammar  and  composition  based  on  a  French 
text.  Three  hours  credit. 

6.  French  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Readings  from  Al- 
fred de  Vigny,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Lamartine  and  others,  with  an 
introduction  to  French  versification.  Selections  committed  to 
memory.  Three  hours  credit. 

7.  French  Oratory.  A  study  of  the  French  orators  and  their 
works;  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  Flechier;  prose  composition; 
private  reading.  Three  hours  credit. 

8.  The  French  Drama.  The  reading  of  dramas  chosen  from  such 
authors  as  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine,  together  with  a  study  of  their 
lives  and  works.  Three  hours  credit. 

9.  History  of  French  Literature.  A  general  survey  of  the  history 
of  French  literature  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV;  collateral  reading.  Three  hours  credit. 

10.  History  of  French  Literature.  A  general  outline  of  the  liter- 
ature of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  deal- 
ing only   with  writers   of   first  importance.  Three  hours  credit. 

11.  The  Romantic  Movement.  Lectures  on  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, and  decline  of  romanticism.  Study  of  representative  works  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Essays,  collateral  reading, 
and  reports.  Two  hours  credit. 

12.  Early  French  Drama.  Open  to  seniors  and  graduate  students. 
Origin  of  the  drama,  its  early  development  during  the  Middle  Ages 
and  Renaissance  period;  study  of  representative  dramatic  productions 
of  those  periods.  Two  hours  credit. 
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13.  Advanced  Composition  and  Phonetics.  Open  to  seniors  and 
graduate  students.  Study  of  phonetics  and  idiomatic  construction  ac- 
companied by  a  systematic  review  of  French  syntax.  Phonetic  tran- 
scription and  daily  themes.  Two  hours  credit. 

14.  Historical  French  Grammar.  Open  only  to  graduate  students. 
Study  of  origin  and  development  of  modern  French.  Reading  of 
selected  works  best  suited  to  illustrate  this  development. 

Two  hours  credit. 

15  Old  French.  Open  only  to  graduate  students.  Study  of  Old 
French  from  the  standpoint  of  derivation,  inflection,  and  syntax. 
Reading  of  selected  and  illustrative  works.  Two  hours  credit. 

German 

A.  Elementary  German.  This  course  is  intended  for  students 
who  have  not  presented  German  for  admission.  Grammar,  pronuncia- 
tion, colloquial  exercises,  easy  themes,  translation  from  prose  selec- 
tions.   First  semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

B.  Elementary  German  (Continued).  Weak  and  and  strong  verbs; 
the  use  of  the  modal  auxiliaries;  the  chief  rules  of  syntax  and  word- 
order;  selections  in  prose  and  verse;  dictation  based  upon  the  read- 
ings; frequent  short  themes;  conversation;  memorizing  of  poems. 
Readings;  Baumbach,  Der  Schwiegersohn;  Storm,  Immensee;  Arnold 
Fritz  auf  Ferien;  Wildenbruch,  Das  Edle  Blut.  Four  hours  credit. 

2a.  Elementary  German.*  Review  of  grammar  and  considerable 
reading.  A  special  course  open  only  to  students,  who  attended  last 
year's  course   1  a.     Both  semesters.  Four  hours  credit. 

C.  Intermediate  German.  Rapid  review  of  grammar;  dictation; 
prose  composition.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  German  A. 
and  B,  or  who  have  presented  elementary  German  for  admission. 
First  semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

D.  Intermediate  German  (Continued).  The  more  difficult  points 
of  syntax;  special  problems  of  grammar.  Reading  of  selected  texts. 
Dictation  and  themes  based  upon  the  reading.  Memorizing  of  poems. 
Second  semester.  Readings:  Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell;  Goethe,  Herman 
und  Dorothea  and  Iphigenie;  Uhland's  Poems.  Four  hours  credit. 

5.  German  Prose  Writers.  The  study  of  novels  or  short  stories 
by  German  prose  writers;  Freytag,  Hauff,  Herbert,  Stifter,  Novalis, 
Brentano,  Eichendorff.  Three  hours  credit. 

6.  German  Poetry.  Readings  from  German  ballads  and  lyrics. 
Selections  committed  to  memory.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
study  of  rhythm  and  metre.  Three  hours  credit. 


♦To  be  discontinued  in  1923. 
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7.  The  German  Epic.  Dreizehnlinden,  Weber;  Der  Trompeter  von 
Sakkingen,  Scheffel;  selections  from  other  epic  poems. 

Three  hours  credit. 

8.  The  German  Drama.  Dramas  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Lessing. 
Selections    from    Ansengruber,    Hebel,    Wildenbruch. 

Three  hours  credit. 

9.  History  of  German  Literature.  A  general  survey  of  the  history 
of  German  literature  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the  period  of 
Frederick  the  Great;  collateral  reading.  Three  hours  credit. 

10.  History  of  German  Literature.  A  general  outline  of  the  lit- 
erature of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  dealing  mainly 
with  the  writers  of  the  first  importance.  Three  hours  credit. 

11.  Scientific  Reading.  For  students  preparing  for  scientific 
courses  which  require  a  facility  in  the  reading  of  scientific  literature. 
Prerequisites:  German  A  and  B.  Text:  Dippold's  Scientific  German 
Reader,    current    scientific    literature;    monographs.      One    semester. 

Two  hours  credit. 

12.  German  Conversation.  Considerable  contemporary  German 
reading  and  conversation  based  upon  the  class  matter.  Classes  en- 
tirely conducted  in  German.  Students  admitted  only  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.     One  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

Spanish 

A-B.  Elementary  Spanish.  Grammar.  Parts  of  speech;  regular 
conjugations;  study  of  the  Indicative  Mood,  difference  of  tense  mean- 
ings; Imperative;  use  of  the  simpler  idioms.  Pronunciation,  com- 
position and  conversation.  Roessler  and  Remy's  First  Spanish 
Reader.  Credit  not  given  unless  the  full  course  is  completed.  Both 
semesters.  Eight   hours   credit. 

C-D.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Advanced  grammar;  idiomatic  uses 
of  the  prepositions;  irregular  verbs,  verbs  requiring  a  preposition. 
Composition  and  conversation.  Reading:  Perez  Galdos,  Palacio 
Valdes,  Valera,  Alarcon,  Blasco  Ibanez  and  others.     Both  semesters. 

Six  hours  credit. 

5-6.  Composition  and  Conversation.  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  course  A-B  or  who  have  presented  two  units  of  Spanish 
for  admission.     Text  to  be  selected  by  the  instructor.    Both  semesters. 

Four  hours  credit. 
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7.  Commercial  Spanish.  Must  be  preceded  by  or  taken  concur- 
rently with  Spanish  C-D.  Practice  in  colloquial  Spanish,  commercial 
forms,  letter-writing  and  advertisements.  Conversation  in  Spanish 
on  topics  relating  to  travel,  daily  life  and  questions  of  present  day 
interest.    Text  to  be  selected  by  the  instructor.    One  semester. 

Three  hours  credit 

8.  Classic  Drama.  The  Golden  Age;  critical  reading  of  selected 
works  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon  and  their  contemporaries.  Papers 
on  the  lives,  works  and  times  of  these  authors.  Two  hours  credit. 

9.  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Reading  and  study  of  some 
of  the  principal  works  of  such  modern  Spanish  authors  as  Moratin, 
Nunez  de  Arce,  Echegaray,  and  others.  Two  hours  credit. 

10.  Contemporary  Literature.  Study  of  several  works  of  leading 
Latin-American  and  Spanish  authors  with  lectures  and  collateral 
reading  on  contemporary  tendencies.  Two  hours  credit. 

11.  Latin  America.  Study  in  Spanish  of  the  lands  and  people 
from  a  geographical  and  historical  standpoint  with  conversation  in 
Spanish  based  on  the  text  read.     Collateral  reading  and  reports. 

Two  hours  credit. 

12.  Early  Spanish  Drama.  Open  only  to  graduate  students. 
Study  of  the  drama  from  its  earliest  forms  to  the  time  of  Lope  de 
Vega;  reading  of  works  illustrating  its  early  development. 

Two  hours  credit. 

13.  Early  Spanish.  Open  only  to  graduate  students.  Study  of  the 
literature  in  the  first  centuries  of  its  development;  reading  of  the  Cid. 

Two  hours  credit. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professors  Deglman  and  MacMahon 

1.  Formal  Logic.  This  will  comprise  the  customary  treatment  of 
formal  logic  with  added  emphasis  on  inductive  reasoning  and  the  in- 
formal reasoning  of  every  day  life  and  of  literature.  Required  of 
Juniors.     One  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  This  course  sets  before  the 
student  the  meaning  and  scope  of  philosophy  and  introduces  him  to 
the  principal  problems  of  philosophic  discussion;  the  problem  of 
reality,  the  problem  of  knowledge  and  the  problem  of  conduct.  One 
semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Psychology.  Beginning  with  an  explanation  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal   nervous    system,    this    course    leads    on    to    the    study    of    the 
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phenomena  of  sensuous  life;  sense  perception,  imagination  and  mem- 
ory, sensuous  appetite,  movement  and  feeling.  Required  of  Juniors. 
First  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Psychology.  A  continuation  of  Course  3,  embracing  the 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  rational  life;  the  origin  and  development 
of  intellectual  concepts,  rational  appetency,  free-will  and  deter- 
minism. The  latter  part  of  the  semester  is  given  to  rational  psy- 
chology; the  origin,  nature  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul,  the  union 
of  the  soul  and  body.     Required  of  Juniors.     Second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

5.  Metaphysics.  In  this  course  are  treated  the  subjects  usually 
included  under  Ontology  and  Cosmology:  the  notions  of  being,  act 
and  potency,  substance  and  accident,  relation  and  cause;  the  origin  of 
the  material  universe;  the  constitution  of  inorganic  bodies,  organic 
life,   the   laws    of   physical    nature,   miracles.      One    semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

6.  Metaphysics.  The  first  part  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  Nat- 
ural Theology,  including:  the  idea  of  God,  the  proofs  for  the  existence 
of  God,  the  attributes  of  God,  fore-knowledge  and  free-will,  the 
divine  action  in  the  universe,  providence. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  is  taken  up  with  the  questions  of 
epistemology;  truth  and  error,  the  nature  and  fact  of  certitude,  the 
value    of    human    testimony,    the    criterion    of    truth.      One    semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Ethics.  In  this  course  are  treated  the  subjects  belonging  to 
general  theory;  the  nature  of  the  moral  act,  the  distinction  between 
moral  good  and  moral  evil,  moral  habits,  natural  and  positive  moral 
law,  conscience,  rights  and  duties.     Required  of  Seniors. 

Four  hours  credit. 

8.  Ethics.  The  application  of  the  general  principles  of  ethics  to 
particular,  individual  and  social  rights  and  obligations:  the  right  to 
property,  life,  honor;  the  rights  and  obligations  of  domestic  society, 
marriage  and  divorce;  civil  society,  its  nature  and  forms;  the  rights  of 
civil  authority;  church  and  state;  the  ethics  of  international  relations, 
peace  and  war.     Second  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

9.  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Philosophy.  In  ancient  Greek  phi- 
losophy attention  is  directed  primarily  to  the  teachings  of*  Socrates, 
Plato  and  Aristotle  and  to  the  systems  of  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism. 
Plotinus  is  taken  as  representative  of  the  Alexandrian  movement; 
and  St.  Augustine  is  studied  as  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  the 
early    Christian    philosopher.      This    course    is    carried    on    by    means 
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of  lectures  and  recitations  and  the  reading  of  representative  selec- 
tions. Turner's  History  of  Philosophy  is  used  as  the  basis  of  lectures 
and  recitations.     One  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

10.  History  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Philosophy.  In  the  study 
of  mediaeval  philosophy  attention  is  centered  on  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  Scholastic  philosophy  and  on  the  system  of  St.  Thomas 
as  the  most  complete  synthesis  of  mediaeval  thought.  In  the  division 
of  modern  philosophy,  Descartes,  Locke,  Hume,  Kant,  Hegel  and 
Spencer  are  taken  for  special  study.  Among  present  day  tendencies, 
the  revival  of  Scholasticism  and  the  trend  towards  realism  are  noticed. 
De  Wulf's  Mediaeval  Philosophy  is  made  the  basis  of  the  treatment 
of  Scholastic  Philosophy  and  Turner's  History  of  Philosophy  is  used 
as  the  text  for  modern  systems.  Lectures,  recitations,  readings  and 
discussions.  Two  hours  credit. 

12.  Child  Psychology.  The  child  and  its  faculties.  Will-training. 
Influences  that  bear  on  the  will.  The  awakening  of  the  will.  The 
will  and  the  intellect  of  the  child.  The  will,  the  intellect  and  all- 
around  ideal.  Maladies  of  the  will.  Moral  training  in  the  schools. 
Religion  as  a  factor  in  the  training  of  the  child.  Education  of  the 
sense  faculties,  the  imagination  and  the  memory  of  the  child.  Develop- 
ment of  attention,  judgment  and  reasoning  of  the  child.  The  part 
the  emotions  play  in  the  life  of  the  child.  Nature  of  the  emotions 
and  specific  consideration  of  the  important  types  of  emotions.  The 
physiology  and  psychology  of  habit.  Importance  of  cultivating  good 
and  useful  habits  from  the  start.  The  will  and  habit.  Means  of 
training.  Formal  and  informal  instruction,  discipline  and  example, 
The  formation  of  character.     The   teacher  and  the  child. 

Three  hours  credit. 

13.  Practical  Psychology.  A  course  in  practical  and  applied  psy- 
chology, including  a  study  of  the  nature  and  development  of  the 
powers  and  mental  faculties  which  make  for  personality  and  efficiency. 
The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  sources  of  knowledge;  sense  per- 
ceptions and  intellectual  activities;  ideas,  judgments  and  reasoning; 
memory,  imagination  and  association  of  ideas;  interest,  attention  and 
concentration.  The  course  also  comprises  a  study  of  the  will 
and  will-training;  self-control,  initiative,  self-reliance,  self-respect, 
cheerfulness,  politeness,  enthusiasm,  courage,  loyalty;  the  ideal  and 
its  value;  personality.  Three  hours  credit. 

14.  Social  Psychology.  The  course  in  social  psychology  is  an 
application  of  the  principles  of  psychology  to  the  interpretation  of 
social  phenomena,  a  psychological  study  of  the  problems  of  human 
interactions.    The  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  role  of  fundamental 
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instinctive  impulses,  emotions,  sympathy,  imitation,  mind  and  will, 
in  social  life.  It  takes  up  the  questions  of  co-ordination  and  co- 
operation, social  control  in  group  action,  forms  of  association,  the 
problem  of  social  order,  etc.  Three  hours  credit. 

PHYSICS 

Professors  Kremer  and  McCarty 

1-2.  General  Physics.  Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Magnet- 
ism, and  Electricity.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  course 
in  Plane  Trigonometry. 

la-2a.  Lectures,  experimental  demonstrations  and  recitations, 
two  hours  a  week.     Both  semesters.  Four  hours  credit. 

lb-2b.     Laboratory,   four  hours   a  week.     Both   semesters. 

Four  hours  credit. 

3-4.  General  Physics.  A  more  mathematical  and  more  complete 
treatment  of  the  general  principles  of  the  subject  than  that  given  in 
1-2.  Should  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  course  in  Plane  Trig- 
onometry. 

3a-4a.  Lectures,  experimental  demonstrations,  recitations,  three 
hours  a  week,  both  semesters.  Six  hours  credit. 

3b-4b.     Laboratory,  two  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Two  hours  credit. 

5-6.  Advanced  Physics.  A  more  mathematical  treatment  of  Me- 
chanics, Molecular  Physics,  Light  and  Heat.  Must  be  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  a  course  in  Calculus.  Prerequisite:  Course  1-2  or  3-4. 
Lectures  four  hours  a  week.     Both  semesters.         Eight  hours  credit. 

7-8.  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  Radioactivity;  the  Electron 
Theory.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Calculus.  Pre- 
requisite: Course  1-2  or  3-4.  Lecture,  four  hours  a  week.  Both 
semesters.  Eight  hours  credit. 

9-10.  Experimental  Physics.  Advanced  laboratory  work  in  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism.  Accurate  measurement  of  current,  resistance, 
electromotive  force,  capacity;  magnetic  properties  of  iron  and  steel; 
use  of  electrometer  and  potentiometer;  a  practical  study  of  the 
properties  of  direct  and  alternating  currents  and  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  construction  of  dynamo-electric  machinery.  Six  hours 
a  week.     Both  semesters.     Prerequisite:  Course  7-8.     Six  hours  credit. 

13.     Electric  Oscillations  and  Electromagnetic  Waves;  Radio  Com- 
munication.    Lectures  two  hours  a  week.     One   semester.     Prerequi- 
I    »urse  1-2  or  3-4  and  a  course  in  Calculus.        Two  hours  credit. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Atkinson 

1.  American  Government.  A  study  of  the  historical  foundations, 
growth,  development  and  practical  workings  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. The  division  of  the  powers  of  government  between  nation  and 
state,  the  limitations  on  each.  The  modifications  made  in  the  theoret- 
ical structure  by  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  implied  powers, 
the  extension  of  the  police  powers  of  the  state  and  the  practical  work- 
ings of  modern  politics  will  be  studied  in  detail.     Second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Municipal  Government.  The  place  of  the  city  in  history.  The 
position  of  the  city  in  the  political  system  of  the  United  States. 
Government  by  commission.  The  city  manager  plan.  Municipal 
Home  Rule.  Social  problems  and  social  activities  of  the  city.  The 
relation  of  the  city  to  quasi-public  works.     First  or  second  semester. 

Two  hours  credit. 

3.  Comparative  National  Government.  A  critical  study  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  leading  nations.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  making  and  amendment  of  constitutions  and  on  methods  of 
administration.     The  League  of  Nations  idea.     First  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Principles  of  Labor  Legislation.  A  systematic  study  of  the 
general  principles  of  labor  legislation.  The  basis  of  labor  law.  In- 
dividual and  collective  bargaining.  The  Minimum  Wage  Movement 
in  America  and  Australia.  Hours  of  labor  and  the  unemployment 
problem.  Legal  aspects  of  safety  and  health.  Various  forms  of  social 
insurance.      Labor    administration.      Second    semester. 

Two  hours  credit. 

5.  Public  Finance.  Nature  and  principles  of  taxation.  Public  ex- 
penditures. Current  tax  laws  will  be  emphasized,  such  as  Income  tax, 
Inheritance  tax,  General  Property  tax,  Excess  Profits  tax,  internal 
revenues,  customs  duties,  public  debts,  national  budgetary  systems, 
the  incidence  of  taxation,  methods  of  war  finance.     Second  semester. 

Two  hours  credit. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Professor  Doyle,  Mr.  C.  McDonald 

1.  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression.  Practical  training  in  the  fun- 
damentals of  effective  speaking.  Instruction  on  the  management  of 
the  breath;  methods  of  acquiring  clear  articulation;  correct  and  re- 
fined pronunciation;   direct,   conversational  and   natural  speaking;   in- 
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flection;  qualities  of  voice  and  their  use;  purity,  range  and  flexibility 
of  tone.    Individual  criticism  and  conference  with  the  instructor. 

One  hour  credit. 

2.  Gesture  and  Technique  of  Action.  The  study  of  poise;  posture, 
movement  and  gesture;  spontaneity  of  expression;  correction  of  man- 
nerisms; power  and  pathos;  ease,  grace  and  effectiveness  of  delivery. 
Class  exercises,  criticism  and  conferences.  One  hour  credit. 

3.  Argumentation  and  Debating.  A  practical  training  for  those 
students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  the  course  in  oratory  pre- 
scribed under  English  5.  Thought  development;  division  and  ar- 
rangement; argumentative,  persuasive  and  demonstrative  speeches;  a 
finished  argument  and  the  fallacies  of  argument;  the  essentials  of 
parliamentary  law  and  practice;  manner  of  conducting  deliberative 
assemblies.     Class   exercises.     Individual   criticisms   and  conferences. 

One  hour  credit. 

4.  The  Occasional  Public  Address.  Informal  public  addresses; 
the  presentation  of  business  propositions  before  small  or  large  au- 
diences; impromptu  and  extempore  speaking;  after-dinner  talks. 
Speeches  for  various  occasions.  Class  exercises,  individual  criticisms 
and  conferences.  One  hour  credit. 

5-6.  Practical  Oratory  and  Debating.  This  course  is  open  to  all 
students  of  the  college.  Its  aim  is  to  afford  special  training  in  public 
speaking.  To  this  end  strict  parliamentary  practice  is  followed 
throughout.  The  literary  and  oratorical  exercises  include  declama- 
tions and  elocutionary  reading;  criticism  and  discussion  of  interpre- 
tation and  delivery;  the  composition  and  reading  of  short  stories, 
poems  and  essays;  orations  illustrative  of  rhetorical  principles;  ex- 
temporaneous speaking;  the  knowledge  and  application  of  parlia- 
mentary law;  debates.  One  hour  credit. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Haas 

1.  Social  History.  A  survey  of  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern 
social  movements.  Social  value  of  Mosaic  Law  and  Christian  practice 
with  special  emphasis  on  industrial  democracy.  A  review  of  modern 
reforms,    factory    legislation,    workingmen's    compensation,    social    in- 

QCC,    profit    sharing   and    industrial    co-operation.    The    Church    in 
modern  social  problems.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  General   Sociology.     An   introduction   to  the  scientific  study  of 
ial  problems  and  their  relation  to  the  family  and  the  individual.    A 
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study  of  natural  resources,  population,  immigration,  labor  organiza- 
tion, woman  and  child  labor.  Also  problems  of  poverty,  crime,  hous- 
ing, with  a  survey  of  preventive  work  relating  to  the  poor,  defectives 
and  delinquents.  Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Social  Ethics.  An  application  of  Christian  ethics  to  economic 
and  social  phenomena.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  family, 
marriage,  and  the  social  order.  The  ethics  of  property,  liberalism, 
socialism  and  communism;  capital  and  labor  combines',  strikes,  lock- 
outs and  boycotts;  public  ownership  and  control;  monopolies  and 
modern  finance;  public  health,  control  of  education,  traffic,  etc. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Organized  Charity.  A  study  of  conditions  affecting  the  family 
and  community.  Social  treatment  and  application  in  the  case  of  de- 
pendents and  delinquents.  The  purposes  and  methods  of  investiga- 
tion, diagnosis  and  treatment  studied  by  means  of  selected  cases.  Co- 
operation of  public  and  private  agencies  is  studied,  and  inspection 
visits  made  to   important  institutions.  Three  hours  credit. 

ZOOLOGY 

Professor     Menge,     Assistant     Professor     Giesen;      Assistants:      Mr. 
Flaherty,  Mr.  O'Neil  and  Mr.  Vollert 

1.  General  Zoology.  This  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of 
typical  examples  of  the  great  animal  divisions  anatomically  and 
physiologically.  This  means  a  study  of  the  fundamental  properties 
of  all  living  things,  their  functions,  structures,  classification,  habits, 
life  histories,  and  evolution.  The  forms  selected  for  study  illustrate 
the  chief  principles  and  generalizations  of  biology.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  parasitic  forms.    Second  semester.     Four  hours  credit. 

la.  General  Biology  for  Non-professional  Students.  This  course 
aims  to  give  a  thorough  understanding  of  modern  biological  problems 
to  those  students  in  the  various  departments  of  the  University  who 
do  not  need  the  detailed  laboratory  work  required  of  professional 
students.  The  lectures  and  quizzes  are  the  same  as  in  Course  1,  but 
only  one  laboratory  period  a  week  is  given. 

2.  Introductory  Vertebrate  Embryology.  This  study  includes  a 
study  of  cell-division,  maturation,  fertilization,  cleavage,  formation  of 
the  germ-layers,  and  development  of  the  various  organ  systems.  The 
course  is  largely  comparative,  the  frog  and  chick  forming  the  basis 
of  tl  e  comparisons.    One  semester.    Prerequisite:   Zoology  I. 

Four  hours  credit. 
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3.     Comparative   Anatomy  and   Physiology   of   Vertebrates.     The 

comparisons  are  made  between  the  frog  (representing  the  amphi- 
bians), the  dogfish  (representing  the  link  between  early  and  modern 
fishes),  the  turtle  (representing  the  reptiles  and  birds),  and  the  cat 
(representing  the  mammal).  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  and  2  or  their 
equivalents.     Second  semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

5.  Technique.  Technique  of  fixation,  sectioning,  staining,  and 
mounting  of  histological  and  embryological  material  by  paraffin  and 
celloidin  methods.     One  semester.  One  hour  credit. 

6.  Advanced  Zoological  Studies.  This  course  is  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  the  student  to  the  methods  used  by  investigators  in 
zoology.  The  work  is  largely  individual,  each  student  being  assigned 
a  topic.  The  original  literature  must  be  examined  and  in  some  cases 
the  student  will  be  obliged  to  prepare  specimens  illustrating  his  topic. 
The  results  of  his  work  must  then  be  embodied  in  a  report.  One 
semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Literature  of  Zoology.  All  advanced  students  as  well  as  the 
assistants  in  biology  must  meet  for  at  least  one  hour  each  week 
to  hear  and  discuss  papers  read  by  advanced  students. 

8.  German  Scientific  Reading.  Classical  biological  treatises  in 
German  as  well  as  important  papers  in  current  literature  will  be 
selected.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  facilitate  the  reading  of 
foreign  biological  literature  and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
technical  terms  of  sciences.     One  semester.  One  hour  credit. 

9.  French  Scientific  Reading.  This  is  the  second  semester's  work, 
a  parallel  of  Course  8,  to  accomplish  the  same  for  French  as  for 
German.     One  semester.  One  hour  credit. 

10.  Research  in  Zoology.  Subjects  to  be  assigned.  Research  may 
be  undertaken  in  anatomy,  embryology,  histology,  neurology,  life 
history,   cytology,   or  physiology. 

11.  Speculative  Zoology.     One  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

12.  Speculative  Zoology.  A  continuation  of  Course  11,  but  with 
special  attention  to  animal  psychology,  such  as  discussions  on  instinct 
and  intelligence.     One  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

In  addition  to  the  supplementary  reading  assigned  as  regular  work 
all  students  taking  more  than  one  year  in  Biology  must  have  read  the 
following  and  pass  an  oral  examination  thereon:  Beddard:  Geographi- 
cal Distribution;  Conklin:  Heredity  and  Environment;  Darwin: 
Origin  of  Species;  Ganong:  The  Living  Plant;  Huxley:  Man's 
Place  in  Nature;  Kellogg:  Darwinism  Today;  Locy:  Biology  and  Its 
Makers;  Mendel:  Experiments  in  Plant  Hybridization;  Morgan: 
A  Critique  of  the  Theory  of  Evolution;  Wallace:  Malay  Archipelago; 
Walter:    Genetics;    Weismann:    The  Germ  Plasm. 
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COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

For  a  description  of  the  building  used  by  this  College,  see 
page  27;  for  laboratory  equipment,  see  page  36;  for  fees,  see 
page  51 

HISTORICAL   STATEMENT 

The  College  of  Dentistry  was  opened  to  students  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1894.  At  that  time,  it  was  conducted  as  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College.  In  1907  the 
Colleges  of  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Medicine  affiliated  with 
Marquette  College,  and  Marquette  University  was  formed. 
The  University  soon  after  added  the  departments  of  Engineer- 
ing, Law,  Journalism,  Music,  and  Business  Administration.  In 
1912,  following  the  complete  reorganization  of  the  College  of 
Medicine,  the  College  of  Dentistry,  which  had  up  to  this  time 
been  an  affiliated  portion  of  the  University,  became  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  University.  The  Dental  Department  of  the 
Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  absorbed 
at  this  time. 

In  1917  the  University  purchased  two  square  blocks  in  the 
heart  of  Milwaukee  on  Grand  Avenue  near  Sixteenth  Street. 
On  this  tract  a  new  dental  building,  as  well  as  a  gymnasium 
has  already  been  erected. 

Marquette  University  is  the  second  largest  institution  for 
higher  education  in  Wisconsin.  It  has  an  enrollment  of  four 
thousand  students,  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  are  study- 
ing dentistry. 

RATING  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

The  College  is  designated  as  a  Class  A  Dental  School  by 
the  Dental  Educational  Council  of  America. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  College  possesses  all  of  the  class  rooms,  laboratories 
and  equipment  necessary  to  teach  dentistry.  The  biological, 
chemical,  physical,  and  drawing  laboratories  of  the  Arts  and 
Science  College  are  used  by  dental  students.  The  new  dental 
building  is  rapidly  nearing  completion  and  will  be  ready  in 
August,  1922.    The  new  dental  infirmary  has  152  dental  chairs. 

The  College  possesses  a  rapidly  growing  indexed  dental 
library.  ( Contributions  to  the  museum  which  is  being  built  up 
will  be  gratefully  received. 
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INFIRMARY 

The  Infirmary,  together  with  the  Senior  laboratory, 
occupies  practically  the  entire  second  floor  and  is  amply  suffi- 
cient in  extent  to  afford  the  best  of  accommodations.  Each 
chair  faces  a  window  and  each  student  operator  has  the  best 
possible  light.  The  school  has  a  population  of  450,000  to  draw 
from  in  securing  its  clinical  material.  In  addition  to  this  the 
school  does  free  dental  work  for  the  4,000  children  of  the  State 
Continuation  School,  as  well  as  for  the  many  charitable  insti- 
tutions in  Milwaukee. 

Radiographs  of  abscesses,  impacted  molars  and  other  ab- 
normal conditions,  will  be  taken  when  the  conditions  warrant. 
The  X-Ray  room  is  in  direct  connection  with  the  Infirmary. 


HOSPITAL  CONNECTION  FOR  ORAL  SURGERY 

The  amphitheater  is  so  arranged  that  patients  may  be 
wheeled  in  directly  from  the  beds  of  the  hosptial.  Students 
may  watch  the  progress  of  the  recovery  of  the  patients  in  the 
surgical  ward  of  Trinity  Hospital.  This  department  is  not 
limited  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  its  clinical  cases  and  the 
hospital  connection  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  College  of 
Dentistry. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Dentistry  the 
student  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  or 
academy  that  requires  for  graduation  the  completion  of  a  four- 
year  course  of  at  least  fifteen  units  beyond  the  eighth  grade 
of  the  elementary  school.    See  pages  76-77 '. 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of  a  student 
who  is  not  in  possession  of  a  high  school  diploma  but  who  (1) 
was  admitted  to  an  approved  standard  college,  normal  school, 
or  university,  and  who  (2)  has  successfully  completed  at  least 
one  semester  of  collegiate  grade  at  the  college,  normal  school, 
or  university,  and  who  (3)  has  as  a  result  of  his  attendance  at 
these  institutions  earned  a  minimum  of  at  least  sixteen  units 
of  high  school  credits,  provided  that  such  student  satisfies 
fully  the  requirements  for  admission  as  stated  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 
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No  student  will  be  accepted  except  upon  official  transcript 
of  credits  from  the  high  school  last  attended.  The  University 
furnishes  a  blank  upon  which  the  credits  must  be  itemized 
and  attested  to  by  the  high  school  principal.  The  principal 
must  send  the  credential  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

A  student  who  desires  to  transfer  to  this  School  from  an- 
other recognized  dental  school,  must  present  credentials  signed 
by  the  Dean,  Secretary,  or  Registrar  of  the  school  from  which 
he  is  transferring.  No  student  who  has  incurred  a  condition, 
an  incomplete,  or  a  failure  in  any  subject  at  the  dental  school 
from  which  he  desires  to  transfer,  will  be  accepted.  The  trans- 
ferring student  must  furnish  evidence  that  he  is  in  possession 
of  a  high  school  diploma.  No  transferring  student  will  be 
admitted  to  the  senior  class  in  this  School. 

Students  who  present  less  than  thirty  semester  hours  (one 
full  year)  of  credit  from  a  standard  college,  normal  school,  or 
university  may  receive  credit  for  the  work  that  they  have  com- 
pleted but  shall  be  required  to  attend  the  Dental  College  for 
four  full  years. 

Students  who  present  at  least  thirty  semester  hours  (one 
full  year)  of  credit  from  a  standard  college,  normal  school,  or 
university  in  addition  to  a  full  high  school  education,  and  pre- 
sent satisfactory  credits  for  one  full  year  of  college  English, 
one  full  year  of  college  chemistry,  and  one  full  year  of  college 
biology,  provided  these  subjects  are  fully  equivalent  to  the 
corresponding  branches  of  the  first  year  of  the  dental  curricu- 
lum, may  be  given  credit  for  one  semester  in  time  and  may 
be  allowed  to  complete  the  dental  course  in  three  and  one- 
half  years.  Such  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  Dental  Col- 
lege at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  in  February. 
They  will  not  be  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semes- 
ter. 

Students  who  present  sixty  or  more  semester  hours  of 
credit  (two  or  more  years)  from  a  standard  college,  normal 
school  or  university  in  addition  to  a  full  high  school  education, 
and  who  present  credits  for  one  year  of  college  English,  two 
years  of  chemistry,  one  year  of  physics,  and  one  year  of  biol- 
ogy* provided  these  subjects  are  fully  equivalent  to  the  cor- 
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responding  branches  of  the  first  year  of  the  dental  curriculum, 
may  be  given  credit  for  one  year  in  time  and  may  be  allowed 
to  complete  the  dental  course  in  three  years  and  one  sum- 
mer session. 

No  student  applying  for  advanced  standing  from  any  insti- 
tution other  than  a  dental  college  may  be  given  more  than 
one  year  credit  in  time. 

Students  who  present  acceptable  credits  for  one  or  more 
years  of  college  chemistry  from  a  school  other  than  a  dental 
school  will  take  note  that  they  will  be  required  to  take  forty- 
eight  hours  of  dental  metallurgy  during  the  second  semester 
of  the  first  year. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  is  conferred  upon 
the  completion  of  a  four-year  course  of  study,  each  year  to 
consist  of  thirty-two  weeks,  and  each  week  to  consist  of  six 
days  of  school  work.  The  candidate  must  be  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  must  possess  a  good  moral  character.  He  must 
have  passed  in  all  branches  of  the  curriculum.  He  must  have 
secured  a  mark  of  at  least  eighty  per  cent  in  his  senior  clinic 
work. 

COMBINED   COURSES 
See  page  86. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  STATE  DENTAL  BOARDS 

After  a  student  has  graduated  from  a  recognized  dental  col- 
lege he  must,  in  order  to  secure  a  license  to  practice  dentistry, 
pass  the  examination  of  the  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
in  the  state  where  he  desires  to  practice.  Some  states,  Wis- 
consin among  them,  allow  students  who  have  completed  three 
years  of  the  course  to  take  the  examination  in  six  of  the  most 
scientific  subjects  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  thereby  lighten- 
ing the  final  examination  for  license  so  that  the  student  is 
saved  much  unnecessary  worry. 

SCHOLARSHIP,  PROMOTION,  ATTENDANCE 

1.  The  passing  mark  is  seventy-five. 

2.  A  grade  between  sixty  and  seventy-five  shall  be  deemed 
a  condition. 

3.  Inability  to  pass  the  first  examination  for  the  removal 
of  a  condition  shall  cause  the  student  to  be  marked  a  failure 
in  the  branch. 
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4.  A  grade  below  sixty  shall  be  deemed  a  failure.  A  fail- 
ure may  be  removed  only  by  the  repetition  of  the  course  in 
part  or  entirely. 

5.  A  student  who  has  conditions  or  failures  in  more  than 
forty  per  cent  of  his  course  for  any  semester  shall  automati- 
cally be  dropped  from  the  school. 

6.  A  student  who  fails  to  remove  a  condition  or  failure 
within  twelve  months  from  the  time  it  was  incurred  shall 
automatically  be  dropped  from  the  school.  The  fees  of  such 
a  student  will  not  be  returned. 

7.  A  student  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  cannot 
develop  the  necessary  finger-skill  to  become  a  successful  den- 
tist, will  be  dropped  from  the  school  regardless  of  the  charac- 
ter of  his  standings. 

8.  A  student  who  has  three  or  more  standings  below 
eighty  per  cent  in  any  semester  may  be  dropped  from  the  col- 
lege if  it  is  thought  best  to  do  so  by  the  Faculty. 

9.  A  student  who  is  dropped  under  the  conditions  ex- 
plained in  paragraphs  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight,  just  preceding 
cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  re-admitted  to  this  college. 

10.  A  student  may  not  be  promoted  to  the  next  higher 
class  if  he  has  conditions  or  failures  in  more  than  twenty  per 
cent  of  his  course. 

11.  A  student  must  have  an  attendance  record  of  at  least 
eighty-five  per  cent  in  order  to  receive  a  grade  in  any  subject. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Dean  issues  certain  regula- 
tions concerning  attendance.  The  work  that  is  missed  due  to 
absences  must  be  made  up  under  faculty  direction.  Absences, 
unless  due  to  illness  or  to  some  unavoidable  emergency,  sub- 
ject the  student  to  certain  penalties. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 
First  Year 

Hours  per  Week  Hours  per  Year 

Di-  Lab.  Di-  Lab-  Total 

dactic  oratory  dactic  oratory  Hours 

Chem.  l-2d  Inorg.  Chem.  and  Metallurgy  3  4  96  128  224 

Biology   ld-2d    2  4  64  128  192 

Biol.  3d.  Comp.  Dent.  Anatomy  (Sem.  1).    1  0  16  0  16 

Op.  Dent.  1.  Dental  Anatomy  (Sem.  1)..    1  2  16  32 

Op.  Dent.  2.  Dental  Anatomy  (Sem.  2) . .    1  4  16  64  128 

Draw.  Id.  Technical  Drawing  (Sem.  1)..  0  3  0  48  48 

Prosthetic  Technic  1-2 1  6  32  192  224 

English  ld-2d 3  0  96  0  96 

♦Physics  ld-2d 2  0  64  0  64 


Second  Year 

Prosthetic  Technic  34 1 

Anatomy  1-2 4 

Histology   1-2 2 

Physiology   1-2 3 

Bacteriology  1-2 2 

Chem.  3-4.  Org.  and  Physiol.  Chem 2 

Op.  Dent.  3-4.  Operative  Technics 1 


Third  Year 

Preventive  Dentistry  1.  (Sem.  1) 1 

Preventive  Dentistry  2.   (Sem.  2) 0 

Infirmary  Practice,  1-2, 

Practice  in  Preventive,  Operative 

and  Prosthetic  Dentistry   0 

Surgery  1.   (Sem.  2) 1 

Pros.  Dent.  5-6.  Crown  and  Bridge 1 

Physical  Diagnosis  and  Principles 

of  Medicine  1.  (Sem.  2) 1 

Anesthesia  1.  (Sem.  1) 1 

Applied  Psychology  Id.  (Sem.  2) 1 

•Students  who  do  not  present  high  school  physics 
for  admission  must  take  32  hours  more  instruc- 
tion   in    physics. 
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Third  Year — Continued 

Hours  per  Week  Hours  per  Year 

Di-           Lab.           Di-           Lab-  Total 

dactic     oratory  dactic    oratory  Hours 

Radiology  1.   (Sem.  2) 1           1  16          16  32 

General  and  Dental  Pathology  1-2  1          2  32          64  96 

Operative  Dentistry  5-6   1           0  32            0  32 

Materia  Medica  1-2   2          1  64          32  96 

Orthodontia  1-2  1           1  32          32  64 

Histology  3-4 — Dental  Histology 

and    Embryology    1           1  32          32  64 

320        864  1184 


Fourth  Year 

Infirmary  Practice,  3-4. 

Practice,  in  Preventive  Operative, 
and  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Radiology, 
Orthodontia,  Dental  Pathology,  and 
Exodontia    0 

Preventive  Dentistry  3.   (Sem.  1) 1 

Preventive  Dentistry  4.   (Sem.  2) 0 

Pathology  3-4.     Dental  Pathology 

and  Therapeutics    2 

Economics  and  Ethics  1.   (Sem.  2) 1 

History  of  Dentistry.   1.   (Sem.   1) 

Prosthetic   Dentistry  7-8    

Operative  Dentistry  7-8   

Surgery  2-3.   Oral  Surgery 

Surgery  4.  Exodontia.   (Sem.  1) 

Orthodontia    3-4    

Dental  Jurisprudence  1.  (Sem.  1) 

English    3-4.    Seminar 
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Total  for   four  years 


296 


1088   1384 
4808 


CHEMISTRY— PHYSICS 

Chemistry    l-2d. — Inorganic    Chemistry    and    Metallurgy.  —  Freshman 
Year. 

A  study  of  the  elements,  their  compounds,  characteristics  and 
properties.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  compounds,  such  as 
alloys,  cements,  and  amalgams,  and  to  the  metals,  such  as  gold,  plati- 
num, and  aluminum,  that  are  employed  in  the  practice  of  dentistry. 
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Chemistry  3-4.  —  Organic  and  Physiological  Chemistry.  —  Sophomore 
Year. 
A  study  of  organic  chemistry.     Physiological  chemistry  is   given 
special  attention  in  the  laboratory. 

Physics  ld.-2d. — Freshman  Year. 

A  lecture  course  in  mechanics,  heat,  and  electricity. 

ANATOMY 
Human  Anatomy  1-2. — Sophomore  Year. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  entire   human  body  by 
means  of  lectures  and  dissection. 

Histology  1-2. — General  Histology. — Sophomore  Year. 
A  study  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  body  tissues. 

Histology  3-4. — Dental  Histology  and  Embryology. — Junior  Year. 

The  tissues  of  the  teeth  and  oral  cavity  are  made  the  subject  of 
detailed  study. 

Biology  ld.-2d. — Freshman  Year. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  living  things  as  illustrated 
by  the  animal  forms  selected  for  laboratory  study. 

Biology  3d. — Comparative  Dental  Anatomy. — Freshman  Year. 

A   brief   course   in   which    the   various    types    of   tooth    forms   are 
studied. 

PHYSIOLOGY— MATERIA  MEDICA 

Physiology  1-2. — Sophomore  Year. 

The  functions  of  the  body  structures,  their  composition,  operation, 
and  their  inter-relations. 

Materia  Medica  1-2. — Junior  Year. 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  in  the  classification,  compounding, 
composition,  properties,  and  action  of  drugs  and  medicines. 

PATHOLOGY,  BACTERIOLOGY,  PREVENTIVE  DENTISTRY 
Pathology  1-2 — General  and  Dental  Pathology. — Junior  Year. 

A  study  of  diseased  conditions  in  body  tissues  illustrated  by  gross 
and  microscopical  specimens. 

Pathology  3-4. — Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. — Senior  Year. 

A  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  associated  parts 
together  with  a  study  of  the  treatment  for  such  diseases. 
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Bacteriology  1-2. — Sophomore  Year. 

A  study  of  the  morphology  and  biology  of  bacteria,  laboratory 
methods,  sterilization,  disinfection,  antisepsis,  asepsis,  animal  inocula- 
tion, vaccines,  and  bacteriological  investigation. 

Preventive  Dentistry  1-2. — Junior  Year. 

This  course  treats  of  the  health  of  the  mouth  and  its  preservation. 

Preventive  Dentistry  3-4. — Senior  Year. 
A  continuation  of  course  1-2. 

Physical  Diagnosis  and  Principles  of  Medicine. — Junior  Year. 

Physical  diagnosis,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  administration 
of  anaesthetics,  is  considered. 

OPERATIVE   DENTISTRY 

Operative  Dentistry  1-2. — Dental  Anatomy. — Freshman  Year. 

A  course  in  the  structure,  development,  characteristics,  arrange- 
ments, and  nomenclature  of  teeth. 

Operative  Dentistry  3-4. — Operative  Technics. — Sophomore  Year. 

A  course  in  cavity  preparation,  filling  materials,  and  the  use  of 
dental  instruments. 

Operative  Dentistry  5-6. — Junior  Year. 

A  lecture  course  in  the  principles  of  operative  dentistry  in  con- 
junction with  work  upon  the  patient  in  the  infirmary. 

Operative  Dentistry  7-8. — Senior  Year. 

A  lecture  course  that  supplements  and  elaborates  upon  the  lecture 
course  in  the  junior  year. 

PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY 

Prosthetic  Dentistry  1-2.— Prosthetic  Technic— Freshman  Year. 

A  laboratory  course  in  the  making  of  various  types  of  artificial 
dentures. 

Prosthetic  Dentistry  3-4. — Prosthetic  Technic. — Sophomore  Year. 

An  elaboration  and  extension  of  the  course  of  the  freshman  year. 

Prosthetic  Dentistry  5-6. — Crown  and  Bridge  Technic. — Junior  Year. 
A  course  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  crown  and  bridge  work. 
This  course  is  carried  on  in  part  in  conjunction  with  the  work  in  the 
dental  infirmary. 
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Prosthetic  Dentistry  7-8. — Senior  Year. 

In  conjunction  with  the  work  in  the  infirmary,  and  advanced 
course  in  the  construction  of  artificial  dentures,  crown  and  bridge 
work,  and  mechanical  dentistry  is  given. 

ORAL  SURGERY— RADIOLOGY 

Oral  Surgery  1. — Principles  of  Surgery. — Junior  Year. 
A  lecture  course  in  the  principles  of  surgery. 

Oral  Surgery  2-3. — Senior  Year. 

Injuries,  abnormalties,  and  surgical  diseases  of  the  mouth,  jaw, 
face,  and  associate  parts,  illustrated  by  clinics  in  the  surgical  amphi- 
theater. 

Oral  Surgery  4. — Exodontia. — Senior  Year. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  scientific  tooth  extraction  given  in  con- 
junction with  special  clinics  and  daily  practice  in  the  infirmary. 

Anesthesia  1. — Junior  Year. 

The  properties  and  administration  of  the  different  anaesthetics 
are  studied  in  small  sections.  A  special  course  is  given  in  conductive 
anaesthesia. 

Radiology. — Junior  Year. 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  together  with  practical  daily 
work  in  the  X-Ray  laboratory  in  making  diagnoses  for  infirmary 
patients. 

ORTHODONTIA 

Orthodontia  1-2. — Junior  Year. 

A  study  of  the  cause,  methods  of  preservation  and  correction  of 
oral  and  dento-facial  deformities.  Orthodontic  appliances  are  made 
in  the  laboratory. 

Orthodontia  3-4. — Senior  Year. 

A  continuation  of  courses  1-2. 

Practical  application  of  the  theories  learned  is  made  on  patients 
in  the  infirmary  clinic. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dental  History  1. — Senior  Year. 

A  series  of  cultural  lectures  on  the  history  of  dentistry  from  the 
early  Egyptians  up  to  modern  times. 

Ethics  1. — Senior  Year. 

A  study  of  the  ethical  questions  involved  in  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry. 
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Dental  Jurisprudence  1. — Senior  Year. 

The  legal  relationships  of  the  dentist  and  the  laws  that  concern 
the  practice  of  dentistry  are   considered. 

Economics  1. — Senior  Year. 

A  study  of  the  business  requirements  for  professional  success  in 
dentistry. 

English  1-2. — Freshman  Year. 

A  practical  course  in  college  English  which  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  the  ability  to  express  himself  fluently,  clearly,  and  effectively 
both  in  speaking  and  writing. 

English  3-4. — Seminar. — Senior  Year. 

Students  are  given  practice  in  writing,  reading,  and  discussing 
original  papers  on  dental  and  other  scientific  subjects.  The  student 
will  be  prepared  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  meetings  of  dental 
societies  and  similar  organizations. 

Applied  Psychology  Id. — Junior  Year. 

A  brief  course  in  psychology  as  it  is  applied  to  the  practice  of 
dentistry. 

Drawing  Id. — Technical  Drawing. — Freshman  Year. 

This  course  consists  in:  (1)  instruction  and  practice  in  lettering, 
(2)  the  production  of  simple  working  drawings,  (3)  the  production 
of  dental  charts  intended  for  illustrative  purposes. 

INFIRMARY  PRACTICE 

Infirmary  Practice  1-2. — Junior  Year. 

Practice  upon  the  patients  that  present  themselves  at  the  dental 
infirmary.  Training  is  given  in  preventive  dentistry,  operative  den- 
tistry, and  prosthetic  dentistry. 

Infirmary  Practice  3-4. — Senior  Year. 

Practical  training  in  preventive  dentistry,  operative  dentistry, 
prosthetics,  orthodontia,  ceramics,  crown  and  bridge  work,  exodontia, 
anaesthesia,  radiographic  technic,  and  dental  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Graduate  courses  in  Dentistry  are  offered  in  June  every  year.  These 
courses  are  described  in  a  separate  bulletin  which  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

EXTENSION   COURSES 

Certain  members  of  the  dental  faculty  are  available  to  dental 
societies  and  dental  study  clubs  situated  in  Wisconsin.  The  extension 
courses  are  described  in  a  separate  bulletin  which  will  be  sent  upon 
request 
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THE  ROBERT  A.  JOHNSTON  COLLEGE  OF 
ECONOMICS 

For  entrance  requirements  of  this  College,  see  pages  76- 
77 ;  for  fees,  see  pages  52-53  ;  for  library  facilities,  see  page  39; 
for  student  organizations,  see  pages  47-48. 

The  Robert  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics  was  organ- 
ized in  1910  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  thorough  train- 
ing for  those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  business 
careers. 

THE   AIM    OF   THE    COLLEGE    OF    ECONOMICS 

The  object  of  the  College  of  Economics  is  to  give  to  the 
student  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  manifold  principles 
and  factors  that  underlie  the  activities  of  commercial  life  and  to 
emphasize  their  practical  application  to  the  various  branches 
of  industry.  The  method  of  training  imparts  to  the  student 
a  true  and  correct  outlook  on  life,  fosters  a  high  sense  of 
honor,  inculcates  habits  of  industry,  and  impresses  upon  him 
a  deep  realization  of  his  responsibilities  in  his  chosen  life- 
work. 

THE  FACULTY 

The  Faculty  is  composed  partly  of  full  time  professors  who 
give  their  entire  time  to  teaching  and  research,  and  partly  of 
successful  men  in  the  various  branches  of  business  and  profes- 
sional life.  They  all  co-operate  in  maintaining  a  high  standard 
of  efficiency. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Economics 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  candidate  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  have 
spent  at  least  one  year  in  residence  in  the  College  of  Econom- 
ics of  Marquette  University. 

2.  I  le  must  have  completed  at  least  128  semester  hours  of 
work  and  have  earned  128  credit  points.* 

♦For  ;j   grade  of  A   in   ■   riven  course,  the  student  will  receive  three  times  as  many 
'    point!  U  there  are  I  credits  in  any  course;  for  a  grade  of  B,  twice  as  many 

rr<<lit.  potato;   for  a  grade  ol  h  many  credit  points  as  hour  credits;   while  D  gives 

hour  credits  hut.  do  credit  points.  I'or  example:  A  four-hour  course  in  which  the 
Student  receive!  A,  rives  twelve  credit  points;  if  the  grade  is  B,  8  credit  points; 
if  C,  4  Credit  potato.  The  mnximum  number  of  credit  points  that  can  be  secured  by 
a  Htudent   is  .'{84  ;  the  minimum,    128. 
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3.  He  must  have  pursued  one  of  the  three  courses  of 
study  outlined  in  this  bulletin. 

4.  He  must  have  presented  to  the  faculty  an  acceptable 
thesis. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Economics 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  must  have  a 
Bachelor's  degree  from  Marquette  University  or  from  an  insti- 
tution of  equivalent  standing. 

2.  He  must  have  devoted  one  year  exclusively  to  graduate 
work  and  must  have  completed  24  semester  hours  of  work. 

3.  He  must  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all 
his  work. 

4.  He  must  have  presented  a  typewritten  or  printed  thesis 
giving  evidence  of  satisfactory  advanced  research. 

SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 

To  be  taken  by  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  All  Freshman  and  Sophomore  students  follow  the  same 
prescribed  course  of  studies.  In  his  third  year,  the  student  elects  a 
course  in  General  Business,  Accounting,  or  Banking  and  Finance 
and  follows  the  schedule  of  studies  outlined  for  the  course  chosen 
throughout  his  third  and  fourth  years  in  the  College. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credit  Hours      Second  Semester        Credit  Hours 

English   I    3  English   I    3 

Modern  Language   4  Modern  Language   4 

Industrial  History   2  Economic  History  of  U.  S...3 

Economic  Resources 2  Political  Science 3 

Business  Mathematics   3  Business  Mathematics    3 

Laws   of  Thought    2  ^Elementary  Accounting  ...   2 


*An  approved  elective  may  be  substituted  for  elementary  accounting  by  students 
who  present  evidence  of  a  satisfactory  high  school  course  in  bookkeeping.  Students 
who  take  both  a  modern  language  and  elementary  accounting  the  second  semester  of 
the  Freshman  year  may  omit  Political  Science  until  a  later  period  of  their  course. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Accounting  I   3 

Business  Law  I 3 

Principles  of  Economics  ...  3 

English  II    3 

Modern  Language 4 

Salesmanship  2 


Accounting  I  3 

Business  Law  II 3 

Principles  of  Economics  ...   3 

English  II    3 

Modern  Language  4 

Sales  Management 2 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  COURSE 
JUNIOR  YEAR 


Financial  Organization  I    . .  3 

Public  Speaking  3 

Business    Administration    . .  2 

Principles  of  Marketing  ....  2 

Labor  Movement 2 

Credits  and  Collections  2 


Financial  Organization  II  . .  3 

Public  Speaking   3 

Municipal   Government    ....  2 

Marketing  Problems 2 

Labor  Legislation   2 

Real  Estate    2 


Approved  Electives 
SENIOR  YEAR 


Practical  Psychology  3 

Corporate  Organization 3 

Investments   2 

Transportation    2 

Research   2 


Business   Ethics    3 

Corporation  Finance 3 

Industrial  Management   ....  2 

Foreign   Trade    2 

Research   2 


Approved  Electives 


ACCOUNTING  COURSE 


Corporation  Accounting 
Corporate  Organization  . 
Financial   Organization  I 
Business  Administration 
Cost  Accounting 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

3  Corporation  Accounting   ...  3 

3  Corporation    Finance    3 

3  Financial  Organization  II  . .  3 

3  Industrial  Management  ....  2 

2  Cost   Accounting   2 


Approved  Electives 
SENIOR  YEAR 


Auditing    2 

Accounting  Problems 2 

Bufinesi   Psychology    3 

Municipal    Government    ....  2 

Research  in  Accounting  ....  2 

Office  Management   2 


Auditing    2 

Accounting  Problems 2 

Business   Psychology    3 

Municipal    Government    ....   2 

Business   Ethics    3 

Governmental  Accounting. .    2 


Approved  Electives 
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BANKING  AND  FINANCE  COURSE 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Financial  Organization  I    . .   3  Financial  Organization  II  . .  3 

Corporate  Organization  ....  3  Corporation    Finance    3 

Credits  and  Collections 2  Economic  Problems   2 

Public  Speaking 3  Public    Speaking    3 

Labor  Movement 2  Labor  Legislation    2 

Approved  Electives 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Banking  Theory , .  3  Banking  Practice   3 

Practical  Psychology   3  Investments     2 

Principles  of  Marketing 2  Marketing  Problems 2 

Transportation    2  Foreign   Trade    2 

Stock    Exchanges    and    the  Business  Ethics    3 

Money  Market   3 

Approved  Electives 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  COURSES 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Principles  of  Business  Administration 

The  course  is  designed  as  a  general  survey  of  modern  business 
procedure.  The  development  of  business  enterprise  is  concisely 
treated.  General  principles  of  business  organization  and  administra- 
tion; problems  of  employment  and  welfare  work;  production  routine; 
special  wage  systems;  scientific  management  and  efficiency  move- 
ments; marketing  and  sales  organizations;  purchasing  and  receiving; 
control  of   labor.     First   semester.     Three   hours. 

Text:     Marshall:     "Business  Administration." 

2.  Industrial  Management 

A  scientific  treatment  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  manage- 
ment of  an  industrial  enterprise.  The  general  theory  of  industrial 
and  plant  location  will  be  studied.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
following  topics:  Continuous  and  assembling  manufactures;  the 
building  and  workers;  power  problems;  types  of  management  (mili- 
tary, functional  and  departmental);  the  labor  force;  record  of  work- 
ers; record  of  raw  materials  and  finished  goods.  Second  semester. 
Two  hours. 

Text:    Duncan:    "Principles  of  Industrial  Management." 
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3.     Office  Management 

The  principles  and  methods  of  organization  and  administration 
of  office  forces;  the  field  of  the  office  manager;  departmental  and  unit 
methods  of  organization;  the  selection,  leasing  and  layout  of  an  office; 
methodizing  the  means  of  communication;  handling  the  office  mail; 
routine  of  filling  orders;  nature,  scope  and  personnel  of  filing;  the  con- 
trol of  correspondence;  stenographic  department;  stenographic  work; 
methods  of  controlling  stenographic  output;  handling  office  detail;  the 
work  of  the  business  departments;  purchases  and  stores;  work  of  the 
traffic  department;  handling  credits,  collections  and  complaints;  sales 
management;    advertising  department.     Second  semester.    Two  hours. 

Text:    Galloway:    "Office  Management." 

4a.     Commercial  Organization  I  (Raw  Materials) 

This  course  attempts  to  familiarize  students  with  the  methods 
and  problems  of  marketing  raw  materials.  Various  kinds  of  raw  ma- 
terials such  as  farm  products,  forest  products,  etc.,  will  be  discussed. 
The  geographic  environment  of  the  productive  regions  will  be  con- 
sidered together  with  an  analysis  of  the  transportation,  warehousing, 
and  marketing  of  commodities  in  their  raw  state. 

Supplementary  to  classroom  discussion,  visits  will  be  made  to 
warehouses,  produce  markets  and  elevators.  Each  student  will  be 
required  to  take  a  commodity  and  trace  it  through  the  whole  market- 
ing process.  Produce  exchanges,  especially  the  Produce  Exchange  of 
Chicago,  will  receive  attention.  Reports  will  be  required  of  all  stu- 
dents registered  in  this  course.    First  semester.    Two  hours. 

Text:     Duncan:     "Marketing  and  Marketing  Problems." 

4b.     Commercial  Organization  II   (Manufactured  Products) 

The  methods  and  problems  of  marketing  manufactured  products; 
an  intensive  study  of  the  problems  confronting  the  organizer  of  a 
business,  sales  manager,  advertising  manager  and  purchasing  agent. 
An  analysis  of  the  market;  trade  organization;  chain  stores;  mail 
order  houses;  co-operative  stores;  department  stores;  financial  or- 
ganization  of  sales  department;  advertising  and  credit  departments. 
Individual  reports  and  investigations  will  be  required  as  in  Com- 
inization  I.     Second  semester.     Two  hours. 

5.     Practical  Psychology 

;•   in  applied  psychology  of  personal  efficiency,   explaining 

onal    fad  >rs   thai    make    for  achievement  in   life.     The   course 

I     of  man's  power,  physical  and  mental,  together  with 

tions  to  apply  them  rightly.     It  considers  the  activities 

of   th(  and   the   mind,   ideas,   judgments,   reasoning,   memory, 

>n,     .    iO(  iation    of    ideas,    interest,    attention,    concentration, 
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habit  and  habit-formation,  the  value  and  cultivation  of  the  emotions. 
The  course  further  comprises  a  study  of  the  will  and  the  importance  of 
will  training,  self-control,  initiative,  self-reliance,  self-respect,  loyalty, 
enthusiasm,  service,  etc. 

In  order  to  unify  all  these  elements  they  must  be  directed  intelli- 
gently to  a  clearly  conceived  goal,  to  an  ideal.  Hence  analysis  is 
made  of  the  right  kinds  of  ideals,  which  must  be  based  on  sound 
principles,  covering  all  the  departments  of  life  and  consistently  applied 
to  circumstances  as  they  arise.  All  the  powers  of  man  thus  governed 
by  an  ideal  through  the  intelligent  efforts  of  the  will  constitute  charac- 
ter and  lead  to  the  greatest  asset  in  personal  efficiency — a  well-balanced 
personality.     One  semester.     Three  hours. 

Text:    Deglman:    "Essentials  of  Psychology." 

6.  Business  Ethics 

In  this  course  are  treated  the  subjects  belonging  to  general 
theory;  the  nature  of  the  moral  act,  the  distinction  between  moral 
good  and  moral  evil,  moral  habits,  natural  and  positive  moral  law, 
conscience,  rights  and  duties.  The  application  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  ethics  to  particular,  individual  and  social  rights  and  obliga- 
tions; the  right  to  proper  life,  honor;  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
domestic  society,  marriage  and  divorce;  civil  society,  its  nature  and 
forms;  the  rights  of  civil  authority;  church  and  state;  the  ethics  of 
international  relations,  peace  and  war.  Second  semester.  Three 
hours. 

Text:     Coppen:     "Moral  Philosophy." 

7.  Business  Law  I 

Contracts.  Elements  of  a  contract;  consideration;  agreement; 
parties  to  a  contract;  consent;  fraud;  duress;  illegal  contracts;  inter- 
pretation of  contracts;    discharge  of  contracts,  etc. 

Negotiable  Instruments.  Rights  of  the  holder;  liability  of  the 
parties;  discharge  of  negotiable  instruments;  bills  of  exchange; 
checks;    promissory  notes,  etc. 

Agency.  Nature  and  formation;  extent  of  authority  of  agents; 
duties  and  liabilities  of  principals  and  agents;  termination  of  agency; 
special  forms  of  agency. 

Partnership.  Nature  and  formation;  rights  and  duties  of  part- 
ners;   dissolution  and  its  consequences. 

Corporations.  Nature  and  formation;  capital  and  stock;  man- 
agement of  corporations;  corporate  powers;  liability  of  shareholders 
to  creditors;    dividends;    dissolution  of  corporations. 
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Some  of  the  above  subjects  will  be  studied  with  great  detail  and 
supplemented  by  special  treatises.     First  semester.     Three  hours. 
Text:    Walton:    "Business  Law." 

8.     Business  Law  II 

Sales.  Sales  of  personal  property;  nature  of  the  contract  of 
sales;  the  Statute  of  Frauds;  passing  of  the  title;  warranties  accom- 
panying sales;  performance  of  the  contract;  conditional  sales;  mort- 
gages on  personal  property.  Bailments.  Nature  of  bailments;  bail- 
ments for  benefit  of  bailor  and  bailee;  mutual  benefit  bailments.  Car- 
riers. Common  carriers;  carrier's  liability  during  transit;  carriers  of 
passengers;  innkeepers,  telegraph  companies.  Guaranty  and  Surety- 
ship. Nature  and  form  of  the  contract;  scope  and  interpretation  of  the 
contract;  rights  of  surety  after  payment;  discharge  of  surety.  Insur- 
ance. Formation  of  the  contract;  special  provisions  of  the  policy; 
life  insurance;  accident  insurance,  etc.  Real  Property  and  Tenancy. 
Nature  and  classification;  title  to  real  property;  title  by  deed;  mort- 
gages of  real  property;  landlord  and  tenant.  Wills.  Requisitions  to 
make  a  will;  revocation  of  wills,  probate  of  wills;  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators. Some  of  the  above  subjects  will  be  supplemented  by 
special  treatises.     Second  semester.     Three  hours. 

Text:    Walton:    "Business  Law." 

ACCOUNTING 

A  preliminary  course  in  elementary  accounting  must  be  taken 
by  all  students  who  have  not  had  a  satisfactory  course  in  book- 
keeping in  the  high  school. 

Elements  of  Accounting 

This  course  prepares  students  for  admission  to  the  advanced 
courses  based  on  Walton's  Graded  System  of  Accounting.  It  assumes 
no  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  funda- 
mental principles  are  thoroughly  explained  and  are  illustrated  through 
the  medium  of  a  practice  set,  numerous  exercises  and  business  papers. 
No  university  credit  will  be  given  for  this  course  to  students  who  take 
accounting  as  a  major.     Second  semester.     Two  hours. 

Text:  Sheaffer:  "Metropolitan  System  of  Bookkeeping." 

ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING 

1.     Constructive  Accounting 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
courses  which  are  to  follow.  To  secure  absolute  thoroughness  and 
coherent  development,  Walton's  Graded  System  of  General  Account- 
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ing  is  used.  The  course  includes:  The  elements  of  accounting;  sin- 
gle and  double  entry;  debits  and  credits;  journalizing,  posting  and 
trial  balances;  closing  books;  proprietor's  accounts;  partnership  ac- 
counts, etc.  Advanced  analytic  study  of  accounting;  analytic  study 
of  the  balance  sheet;  assets  and  liabilities;  depreciation;  capital  stock; 
profits;  surplus  and  reserves;  sinking  funds;  counting-house  methods 
and  business  practice,  etc.  A  series  of  graded  exercises,  based  on  the 
text  and  lectures,  will  be  given  to  insure  the  student's  thorough  grasp 
of  the  principles  and  facility  in  their  practical  application.  First  and 
second  semesters.     Three  hours. 

2.  Corporation  Accounting 

Corporate  formation;  books  of  account;  stock  accounts;  capital, 
assets,  investments;  working  and  trading  assets;  real  estate;  lease- 
holds; mortgages;  buildings,  maintenance  and  expense;  basis  of  val- 
uation of  machinery  and  tools;  depreciation  and  fluctuation;  raw  ma- 
terials and  their  cost;  notes  receivable  and  bills  of  exchange;  interest 
on  notes;  goodwill,  its  nature  and  theory;  deferred  charges  as  assets; 
organization  and  promotion  expenses;  advertising;  liabilities;  sales; 
discounts;  trade  and  cash  discounts;  bonds;  secret  reserves;  sinking 
funds;  profits  and  earnings;  capital  expenditure;  capital  receipts; 
dividends.     First  semester.     Three  hours. 

3.  Cost  Accounting 

Analysis  of  the  sources  of  cost;  tracing  the  cost  from  the  raw 
materials  through  the  processes  of  production  to  the  finished  product; 
apportioning  costs;  cost  of  labor;  cost  of  management;  cost  units; 
analysis  of  costs  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  various  depart- 
ments; trading  as  distinguished  from  manufacturing  costs;  installing 
and  operating  cost  systems;  cost  keeping  according  to  the  most  sat- 
isfactory methods.  All  courses  will  be  accompanied  by  a  well-graded 
series  of  problems  which  apply  the  principles  studied  to  practical 
affairs.  These  problems  form  a  continuous  course  running  through 
the  second  and  third  years.     First  and  second  semesters.    Two  hours. 

4.  Auditing 

Qualifications  of  an  auditor;  objects  of  an  audit;  responsibility 
of  an  auditor;  conduct  and  process  of  an  audit;  appraisals;  various 
kinds  of  audits,  such  as  mergers  and  consolidations,  Board  of  Trade 
and  Stock  Exchange,  life  insurance  companies,  breweries,  municipali- 
ties, clubs,  public  service  corporations,  electric  light  and  power  com- 
panies, electric  railways,  steam  railroads,  banks,  executors'  accounts, 
consignments,  contractors'  accounts.  First  and  second  semesters. 
Two  hours. 

5.  Accounting  Problems 

The  work  of  this  course  is  based  upon  a  solution  of  accounting 
problems  which  are  designed  to  train  the  student  to  interpret  facts 
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and   to    draw   correct   inferences,    expressing   the    result    through    the 
medium  of  suitable  statements.     First  semester.     Two  hours. 

6.  C.  P.  A.  Quiz  Course 

This  course  is  conducted  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  examina- 
tion for  Certified  Public  Accountants.  Students  are  trained  to  work 
out  problems  and  questions  under  conditions  substantially  the  same 
as  in  the  examination  room.  Practical  Accounting  problems,  Auditing 
and  Theory  of  Accounts  are  dealt  with.  Papers  set  in  various  C.  P.  A. 
examinations,  particulary  those  of  Wisconsin,  are  worked  over  and 
discussed.  The  instruction  is  largely  individual.  Second  semester. 
Two  hours. 

7.  Practical  Accounting  Systems 

Description  and  explanation  of  the  accounting  systems  employed 
by  various  types  of  business,  including  the  accounts  of  municipalities 
and  those  required  by  executors  and  administrators.  First  and  second 
semesters.     Two  hours. 

Not  given  in  1922-23. 

8.  Governmental  Accounting 

A  course  dealing  with  all  phases  of  governmental  accounting,  na- 
tional, state  and  municipal.  Scope  and  field  of  governmental  account- 
ing. Governmental  statements  of  Profit  and  Loss.  Governmental 
Balance  Sheets.  Use  of  statistics  in  governmental  accounting.  Mu- 
nicipal accounting.  Auditing  of  municipal  accounts.  State  account- 
ing. Budget  and  Budget  Making — State,  county,  municipal.  Utility 
accounting — municipally  owned.  Utility  auditing — municipally  owned. 
First  semester.     Two  hours. 

9.  Research  Course  in  Accounting 

Entirely  a  seminar  course  involving  original  investigation  of  ad- 
vanced accounting  problems.  Preparation  of  theses  of  candidates  for 
the  B.  S.  degree  who  major  in  Accounting.  Open  to  seniors  and  ad- 
vanced students  only.     First  and  second  semesters.    Two  hours. 

BANKING   AND    FINANCE 

1.     Financial  Organization 

This   course   is  a  general  survey  of  the   structural  and  functional 
aspects  of  the  main  financial  institutions  of  modern  industrial  society. 
It  lays  the  foundation  for  advanced  courses  in  finance.     The  principal 
of  financial  institutions  studied  arc:    Money  and  monetary  sys- 
-  redil  and  credit  instruments;    marketing  of  low  grade  and  high- 
grade  securities;    foreign  investment  trusts;  stock  exchange;  trust  and 
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saving  institutions;  practical  operations  of  the  Commercial  Bank; 
commercial  paper  and  Discount  Companies;  business  cycles;  World 
War  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  First  and  second  semesters. 
Three  hours. 

Text:    Moulton:   "The  Financial  Organization  of  Society." 

2.  Corporate  Organization 

The  place  of  the  corporation  in  modern  economic  organization. 
Various  forms  of  corporate  organization,  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. Pre-incorporation  considerations,  corporate  location,  corporate 
capitalization,  economic  and  legal  aspects;  corporate  control,  entries 
of  directors  and  officers,  meetings  of  stockholders  and  officers;  stock 
transfers  and  records,  committee  procedure.  A  survey  course  intended 
to  prepare  students  for  corporation  finance  and  problems  of  business 
finance.     First  semester.     Three  hours. 

Text:    Fox  and  Roche:    "Corporate   Organization  and   Control." 

3.  Corporation  Finance 

This  course  comprises  an  intensive  study  of  the  financial  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  modern  business  corporation.  After  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  the  role  which  the  modern  corporation  plays  in  our 
industrial  society,  corporation  securities  will  be  studied.  This  will 
include  an  analysis  of  the  following:  capitalization  and  common  stock; 
forms  of  bonds;  bonds  secured  by  pledge,  specific  property  or  credit; 
equipment  obligations;  preferred  stock;  convertible  issues.  This  will 
be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  promotion  of  a  corporation;  the 
work  of  the  promoter;  the  banker  and  promotion;  financial  plans  of 
new  underwriting  syndicates.  Administrative  problems  will  next  be 
analyzed,  comprising  a  study  of  the  accounting  of  depreciation;  of 
special  reserves,  of  the  management  of  surplus,  of  sinking  funds  and 
of  voting  trusts.  Finally  attention  will  be  given  to  the  expansion, 
failure  and  reorganization  of  the  corporation.  Second  semester.  Two 
hours. 

Text:    Dewing:    "The  Financial  Policy  of  Corporations." 

4.  Banking  Theory 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  theoretical  aspects  of  mod- 
ern banking.  It  aims  to  present  a  working  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples governing  the  modern  commercial  bank.  It  includes  an  analysis 
of  the  following  subjects;  deposits  versus  notes;  mobility  and  expan- 
sion; over-expansion  and  contraction;  domestic  clearings  and  ex- 
change; international  clearing;  reserve  organization  and  utilization; 
protective  reserves;  requirements  of  a  good  banking  system;  history 
of  banking  in  the  United  States;    banking  in   England,   France,  and 
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Germany;    organization  and  operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Prerequisite,  Finance  I  or  II.     First  semester.     Three  hours. 
Text:    Westerfield:    "Banking  Principles  and  Practice." 

5.  Banking  Practice 

This  course  undertakes  to  give  the  student  a  technical  knowledge 
of  the  internal  management  of  banking  institutions.  The  major  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  credit  analysis  and  the  solution  of  practical 
banking  problems.  Regular  visits  of  inspection  will  be  made  to  the 
principal  banks  of  Milwaukee.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  follow- 
ing topics:  management  of  the  bank;  the  bank  as  a  going  concern; 
over  the  counter  receipts  and  other  receipts;  paying;  clearing;  tran- 
sits; collections;  the  foreign  exchange  business;  methods  of  handling 
foreign  exchange;  accumulation  of  exchange  through  commercial 
credits;  selling  exchange  and  import  collections;  foreign  drafts;  trav- 
elers' credit;  loans  and  discounts;  bank  accounts;  the  general  ledger; 
audits  and  examinations;  forms  of  fiduciary  activity.  Prerequisite 
Finance  IV.    Second  semester.    Three  hours. 

Text:    Westerfield:     "Banking  Principles  and  Practice." 

6.  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  mechanism  of  the  modern 
stock  exchange  and  the  money  market.  The  course  will  include  a 
treatment  of  such  topics  as  the  evolution,  scope  and  function  of  Wall 
Street;  stock  market  investment  and  speculation;  the  listing  of  securi- 
ties; the  New  York  Stock  Exchange;  Curb  Market  and  Consolidated 
Exchange;  reading  the  market;  manipulation  and  corners;  construc- 
tive criticism  of  Wall  Street;  Wall  Street  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System;  Wall  Street  and  the  World  Market.  Prerequisite,  Finance  I 
and  II.  First  semester.     Three  hours. 

Text:     Huebner:     "The  Stock  Market." 

7.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States 

Among  the  topics  considered  in  this  course  are  the  finances  of 
the  colonies  and  the  Confederation;  the  development  of  banking  facili- 
ties; the  independent  Treasury  System:  tariff  legislation;  crises  and 
depressions;  development  of  the  monetary  system;  taxation  and  pub- 
lic expenditures;    the  public  debt.     Second  semester.    Two  hours. 

Text:    Dewey:    "Financial  History  of  the  United  States." 

9.     Investments 

Elements  of  sound  investment;  computation  of  net  earnings; 
amortization  rights  and  convertibles.  Markets  and  their  influence 
in  price  fluctuations  of  securities.  Government,  state,  municipal, 
railroad,  steamship,  gas  and  electric,  water  power,  real  estate,  timber, 
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irrigation  securities.    Transfer  and  assignment,  taxation,  interest  rates 
and  bond  yields.    A  study  of  foreign  bonds,  both  state  and  municipal, 
will  conclude  the  course.     First  semester.     Two  hours. 
Text:    Lagerquist:    "Investment  Analysis." 

10.  Bonds  and  Bond  Selling 

A  thorough  practical  study  of  the  various  kinds  of  bonds  and  the 
work  of  bond  houses.  The  instruction  in  selling  methods  is  accom- 
panied by  numerous  illustrations  and  student  practice  work.  Pre- 
requisite, Finance  IX.     Second  semester.     Two  hours. 

Text:  Chamberlain:  "The  Work  of  the  Bond  House." 

11.  Real  Estate 

A  practical  course  dealing  with  the  business  problems  connected 
with  the  sale,  purchase  and  management  of  real  estate.  The  follow- 
ing topics  are  included  in  this  study:  real  estate  brokerage;  contracts 
in  real  estate;  auction  sales;  liens;  taxes  and  assessments;  the  trans- 
fer of  titles;  deeds;  bonds  and  mortgage;  leases;  methods  of  arriving 
at  the  valuation  of  real  estate;  surveyor's  relation  to  real  estate;  work 
of  the  architect;  problems  of  management,  etc.  Second  semester. 
Two  hours. 

12.  Credits  and  Collections 

Forms  of  credit.  Classes  of  credit  and  credit  machinery.  Duties 
and  qualifications  of  the  credit  man.  Elements  determining  the  credit 
risk  .  Sources  of  credit  information.  The  financial  statement.  Con- 
struction and  analysis  of  statements.  Legal  remedies  of  the  creditor. 
Extensions,  compositions  and  adjustments.  Bankruptcy,  insolvency, 
and  receivership.     Credit  safeguards.     First  semester.     Two  hours. 

Text;    Ettinger  &  Golieb:    "Credits  and  Collections." 

13.  Research  in  Banking  and  Finance 

This  course  will  involve  an  original  investigation  of  problems 
especially  related  to  the  prospective  business  field  of  the  student.  The 
technique  of  investigation,  use  of  materials,  and  the  assembly  of 
facts  will  be  discussed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  the 
theses  of  candidates  for  B.  S.  degree  will  be  selected  and  prepared  for 
presentation  to  the  faculty.  The  individual  work  will  be  done  under 
the  guidance  of  the  instructor.  Open  only  to  seniors  and  advanced 
students.    First  and  second  semesters.    Two  hours. 

ECONOMICS 

1.     Principles  of  Economics 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  practical  working  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  underlying  principles  of  modern  business.  Begin- 
ning with  a  characterization  of  modern   industrial   organization,   the 
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student  is  led  to  an  analysis  of  the  problems  of  production,  including 
trusts  and  industrial  combinations,  value  as  it  arises  in  the  exchange 
of  goods,  human  wants  and  their  satisfaction  in  consumption. 

Among  other  subjects  the  second  half  of  the  year  will  include 
money,  credit  and  banking,  international  trade  and  protection,  dis- 
tribution of  proceeds  to  rent,  wages,  interest  and  profits.  First  and 
second  semesters.     Three  hours. 

Text:  Marshall  and  Ljron:  "Our  Economic  Organization";  and 
Ely:     "Outlines  of  Economics." 

2.  Economic  Resources 

Geography  of  production;  a  study  of  geographical  conditions  and 
their  influence  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  man; 
a  descriptive  study  of  the  leading  American  industries;  discussion  of 
the  products  of  the  farm,  forests,  mines,  quarries,  etc.  First  and  sec- 
ond semesters.     Two  hours. 

Text:  Colby:  "Source-book  for  the  Economic  Geography  of  North 
America." 

3.  Industrial  History 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  historical 
background  preparatory  to  the  study  of  commercial  and  industrial 
problems.  It  presupposes  a  general  knowledge  of  mediaeval  European 
history  with  special  reference  to  the  effect  Continental  affairs  have 
had  on  England  commercially  and  industrially.  It  outlines  the  organi- 
zation of  rural  and  town  life  and  the  rise  of  mediaeval  trade  and 
commerce,  as  well  as  economic  changes  from  the  time  of  the  Black 
Death  to  the  end  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Topics  such  as  Nation- 
alism, the  Individualistic  Ideal,  Liberal  influences  on  Industrial  Life, 
and  Democratic  Influences  on  Industrial  Life  are  covered.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  influence  of  English  social  and  economic 
conditions  on  development  in  the  United  States.  First  semester.  Two 
hours. 

Text:    Cheyney:    "Industrial  and  Social  Flistory  of  England." 

4.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States 

The    development   of   colonial   institutions;    the   public   land   prob- 
lems;   agricultural  development;    growth  of  slavery;    internal  improve- 
ment;    finance;    development  of  banking;    combinations  of  labor  and 
!h  of  transportation  facilities;    natural  resources;    large- 
anufacturing;    commercial  expansion;    education  and  the  gen- 
ocial  life.     .Second  semester.     Three  hours. 

I:    Lippincott:    "Economic  Development  of  the  United  States." 

5.  Industrial  Combinations 

A   study   of  the   conditions   and   motives   that   have   resulted   in   the 

f  industrial  combinations  of  the  present  time;    the  advantages  and 

Hi   of  them;    the  attitude  which  should  be  as- 
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sumed  toward  their  limitation  and  control;  their  future  development. 
Some  of  these  combinations  will  be  studied  in  detail.  First  or  sec- 
ond semester.  Three  hours. 

Text:    Jones:    "Trust  Problem  in  the  United  States." 

6.  Introduction  to  Statistics 

A  non-mathematical  introduction  to  the  methodology  of  statis- 
tics. Such  subjects  as  the  following  will  be  discussed:  The  meaning 
and  application  of  statistics;  sources  of  statistical  data;  statistical 
units  of  measurement;  practical  application  of  methods  to  wages, 
prices,  and  profits;  classification  and  tabular  presentation;  diagram- 
matic and  graphic  presentation;  averages  as  types;  principles  of  in- 
dex number  working;  American  price  index  numbers,  e.g.  Bradstreet's, 
Dun's,  Annalist's,  etc.;  dispersion  and  skewness;  comparison  and  cor- 
relation. Laboratory  work  will  be  required.  Second  semester.  Two 
hours. 

Text:  Secrist:  "An  Introduction  to  Statistical  Methods."  Secrist: 
"Readings  and  Problems  in  Statistical  Methods." 

7.  The  Labor  Movement 

This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  methods  of  organization 
and  control  of  labor  unions,  industrial  remuneration  and  industrial 
peace,  labor  legislation,  court  decisions  in  labor  disputes,  immigration, 
child  and  woman  labor,  convict  labor,  unemployment  and  industrial 
education.     First   semester.     Two   hours. 

Text:     Watkins:     "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Labor  Problems." 

8.  Economic  Problems 

An  intensive  study  of  some  of  the  greatest  economic  problems 
of  the  present  century.  The  nature  of  economic  problems;  tariff  and 
taxation  schemes;  wages  and  labor.  Public  policy  toward  private 
industry;  private  property  versus  socialism.  Second  semester.  Two 
hours. 

Text:    Fetter:    "Modern  Economic  Problems." 


COMMERCE  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

1.     Foreign  Trade 

A  course  in  commercial  organization  in  foreign  trade.  A  survey 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States;  a  study  of  the  opportuni- 
ties for  foreign  trade;  a  detailed  examination  of  the  facilities  and 
methods  used  in  conducting  import  and  export  trade  and  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Government  in  promoting  such  trade.  Second  semester. 
Two  hours. 
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2.  Transportation 

This  course  will  include  a  brief  summary  of  the  development  of 
transportation  facilities  in  the  United  States,  including  technical  im- 
provements; public  aids  to  railroads;  competition,  rate  wars,  pools, 
traffic  associations  and  consolidations;  description  of  present  railroad 
systems;  organization  of  the  freight,  passenger,  express  and  mail  serv- 
ices; the  Great  Lakes  service  and  traffic;  water  rates  and  the  relation 
of  water  and  rail  carriers.     First  semester.    Two  hours. 

Text:  Johnson  and  Van  Metre:  American  Railway  Transporta- 
tion." 

3.  International  Commercial  Policies 

A  technical  study  of  the  trade  policies  of  nations  in  their  dealings 
with  one  another;  mercantile  system;  free  trade;  protection;  reciproci- 
ty; most  favored  nation  clause;  commercial  treaties  and  customs  ad- 
ministration. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  present-day  port  reg- 
ulations for  entry  and  clearance,  custom  laws  of  important  nations 
and  economic  phases  of  diplomacy.     Second  semester.     Two   hours. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

1.  American  Government 

A  study  of  the  historical  foundations,  growth,  development  and 
practical  workings  of  the  American  Government.  The  division  of  the 
powers  of  government  between  nation  and  state,  the  limitations  on 
each.  The  modifications  made  in  the  theoretical  structure  by  the  devel- 
opment of  the  doctrine  of  implied  powers,  the  extension  of  the  police 
powers  of  the  state  and  the  practical  workings  of  modern  politics  will 
be  studied  in  detail.     Second  semester.     Three  hours. 

Text:    Munro:    "The  Government  of  the  United  States." 

2.  Municipal  Government 

The  place  of  the  city  in  history.  The  position  of  the  city  in  the 
political  system  of  the  United  States.  Government  by  commission. 
The  city  manager  plan.  Municipal  Home  Rule.  Social  problems  and 
social  activities  of  the  city.  The  relation  of  the  city  to  quasi-public 
works.     First  or  second  semester.     Two  hours. 

Text:     Munro:     "The  Government  of  American  Cities." 

3.  Comparative  National  Government 

A  critical  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  leading  nations.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  making 
and  amendment  of  constitutions  and  on  methods  of  administration. 
The  League  of  Nations  idea.     First  semester.     Three  hours. 
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4.  Principles  of  Labor  Legislation 

A  systematic  study  of  the  general  principles  of  labor  legislation. 
The  basis  of  labor  law.  Individual  and  collective  bargaining.  The 
Minimum  Wage  Movement  in  America  and  Australia.  Hours  of  labor 
and  the  unemployment  problem.  Legal  aspects  of  Safety  and  Health. 
Various  forms  of  Social  Insurance.  Labor  adminsistration.  Second 
semester.     Two  hours. 

Text:    Commons  and  Andrews:   "Principles  of  Labor  Legislation." 

5.  Public  Finance 

Nature  and  principles  of  taxation.  Public  Expenditures.  Cur- 
rent tax  laws  will  be  emphasized,  such  as  Income  tax,  Inheritance  tax, 
General  Property  tax,  Excess  Profits  tax,  internal  revenues,  customs 
duties,  public  debts,  national  budgetary  systems,  the  incidence  of 
taxation,  methods  of  war  finance.    Second  semester.    Two  hours. 

Text:    Plehn:    "Introduction  to  Public  Finance." 

MERCHANDISING 

1.  Salesmanship 

Personal  qualifications — the  study  of  the  science  of  salesmanship. 
The  study  and  practice  of  the  art  of  salesmanship.  History  of  the 
three  fields  of  salesmanship:  Wholesale,  retail  and  speciality  and  the 
relation  of  the  salesman  to  each.  History  of  the  product  and  its  dis- 
tribution. A  thorough  study  of  the  elements  that  make  for  success  in 
selling;  knowledge  of  goods  to  be  sold;  studying  the  prospective  buyer 
and  analyzing  the  modes  and  methods  of  arousing  interest.  Analyzing 
the  different  types  of  customers  and  how  to  deal  with  them.  Personal 
efficiency  as  applied  to  business.  How  to  develop  a  winning  person- 
ality.    First  semester.     Two  hours. 

2.  Sales  Management 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  important  problems  of  sales  admin- 
istration. The  course  specifically  deals  with  the  structure  of  sales 
organizations,  and  their  correlation  with  the  production,  financial, 
purchasing  and  personnel  departments.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
direction  of  sales  territory,  location  of  sales  departments,  and  routing 
problems.  Management  and  training  of  sales  personnel.  Sales 
policies  will  be  analyzed.  The  course  is  concluded  with  a  study  of  the 
conduct  of  sales  campaigns.     Second  semester.     Two  hours. 

3.  Essentials  of  Advertising 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  present  a  general  survey  of  adver- 
tising in  all  its  main  branches,  supplemented  by  practice  work  in. 
technique  and  class  discussions  of  practical  advertising  and  merchan- 
dising problems. 
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The  chief  subjects  covered  are:  Preparation  of  copy;  sources  of 
data;  psychology  of  appeal;  color;  laws  of  memory;  emphasis  inducing 
action;  analysis  of  successful  advertisements;  mediums;  trade-marks; 
art;  engraving;  lithography;  electrotyping;  type;  paper;  printing; 
direct  literature  follow-up  system;  house  organs;  selling  methods; 
the  campaign  as  a  whole;  the  advertising  agency.  First  semester 
Two  hours. 

4.  Psychology  of  Advertising 

This  course  explains  the  principles  and  factors  which  underlie  the 
psychology  of  advertising.  It  takes  into  account  memory,  feelings 
and  emotions,  human  instincts,  the  will  and  its  various  modes  of  ac- 
tion, habit,  attention,  value,  analysis  of  deliberation  and  suggestion, 
in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  problems  of  advertising  from  the 
standpoint  of  psychology. 

These  principles  will  be  applied  to  the  different  types  of  advertise- 
ments.    Second  semester.     Two   hours. 

5.  Principles  of  Marketing 

This  is  a  detailed  course  in  distribution.  It  gives  a  treatment  of 
marketing  methods  in  our  present  system  of  economic  structure.  The 
following  topics  receive  consideration:  General  factors  that  affect 
trade;  status  of  the  retailer;  retail  competition;  chain  store;  mail 
order  house;  national  advertising  and  price  maintenance.  Then  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  status  of  the  jobber  and  the  service  of  the  middle- 
man. Finally,  the  market  problems  of  the  manufacturer  are  analyzed. 
Second  semester.     Two  hours. 

Text:    Ivey:    "Principles  of  Marketing." 

6.  Marketing  Problems 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  concrete  problems  in 
marketing.  The  problems  examined  are  in  the  form  in  which  they 
come  before  practical  business  men.  The  problems  are  developed  by 
analysis  and   class-room   discussion.     Second   semester.     Two   hours. 

Text:    Copeland:    "Marketing  Problems." 

INSURANCE 

1.     Life  Insurance 

Nature  and  principles  of  life  insurance;  various  kinds  of  life 
insurance  and  classification  of  policies;  measurement  of  risks;  rate- 
making;  premiums;  special  forms  of  life  insurance;  organization  and 
management  of  business  companies;  government  supervision  of  life 
insurance;  important  phases  of  life  insurance.  First  semester.  Two 
hours. 
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2.  Property  Insurance. 

Organization  of  fire  insurance  companies;  the  functions  of  fire 
insurance;  the  policy  contract  in  fire  insurance;  parties  to  the  con- 
tract; agency  in  fire  insurance;  the  description  of  the  property  in- 
sured; the  risk  assumed;  the  term  of  the  contract;  special  agreements 
indorsed  on  the  policy;  the  reinsurance  reserve;  coinsurance;  fire  in- 
surance rating;  reinsurance;  fire  pervention;  state  supervision  and 
regulation;  other  forms  of  property  insurance.  Second  semester.  Two 
hours. 

3.  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Casualty  Insurance 

A  discussion  of  the  principles  underlying  workmen's  compensation 
and  the  law  of  employer's  liability;  industrial  accidents  and  their  pre- 
vention; classification  of  risks;  calculation  of  premiums.  Accident 
and  health  insurance,  and  various  forms  of  casualty  insurance,  such 
as  automobile,  steam-boiler,  etc.,  will  be  discussed.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  Wisconsin  legislation  on  insurance.  Readings  and  re- 
ports will  be  required.     Second  semester.     Two  hours. 

SOCIOLOGY 

1.  Principles  of  Sociology 

A  general  survey,  designed  to  give  the  student  orientation  in  the 
social  sciences.  The  course  includes  an  analysis  of  the  major  con- 
cepts employed  in  sociological  thought.  Social  causation,  social  evolu- 
tion, and  social  effects  are  studied.  Social  attitudes,  the  results  of 
the  process  of  social  interaction  receive  more  attention  than  the 
pathological  phases  of  society.  Ethnocentrism,  prestige,  groupism, 
and  racial  mores,  are  emphasized.  The  objective  point  of  view  pre- 
vails.    First  semester.     Three  hours. 

Text:    Hayes:    "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sociology." 

2.  Social  Problems 

A  scientific  study  of  the  more  important  social  problems.  The 
problems  selected  include  poverty,  crime,  social  degeneration,  work- 
men's compensation,  sickness,  unemployment,  old  age  and  invalidity. 
Methods  of  investigation,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  are  studied  by 
means  of  selected  cases.     Second  semester.     Three  hours. 

MATHEMATICS 

1.     Applied  Business  Mathematics 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  first-year  college  students  a 
thorough  grasp  of  all  the  computations  required  in  business  as  or- 
ganized today.  It  will  develop  clearly  what  the  business  problem  is 
in  each  case,  why  a  particular  method  of  solution  is  employed,  and 
how  the  information  obtained  is  used. 
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"Applied  Business  Mathematics"  is  in  two  parts.  Part  I  covers 
all  the  calculations  required  in  ordinary  business  practice,  such  as 
those  connected  with  sales  and  profit  statistics,  payrolls,  interest,  de- 
preciation, insurance,  domestic  exchange,  taxes,  building  and  loan 
association,  etc.  In  the  second  semester  of  the  course,  short  methods 
and  checks,  simple  and  weighted  averages,  progressions,  logarithms 
and  their  commercial  application,  the  slide  rule,  and  practical  meas- 
urements of  angles,  circles,  polygons,  irregular  shapes,  and  solids. 
First  and  second  semesters.     Three  hours. 

Text:  Edgerton  and  Bartholomew:  "Applied  Business  Mathemat- 
ics." 

LAWS  OF  THOUGHT 

The  explanation  of  the  forms   of  reasoning.     Exposition   of  the 
sources  of  error  in  argument.     Application  of  the  reasoning  process 
to  study.     Class  exercises  in  the  construction  of  correct  argument  and 
in  the  unfolding  of  fallacies.     Required  of  all   Freshmen. 
First  semester.    Two  hours. 

Text:    Poland:    "Laws  of  Thought." 

ENGLISH 

1.  Prose  Composition 

Textbook,  lectures  on  the  essentials  and  kinds  of  prose  composi- 
tion, daily  themes.  This  course  gives  a  discipline  in  the  requisites  of 
prose  composition.  Students  who  fail  in  this  course  cannot  take  up 
any  other  English  work.  Required  of  Freshmen.  First  and  second 
semesters.     Three  hours. 

2.  Business  English 

A  course  specially  designed  to  meet  the  need  of  business.  Ad- 
vanced work  in  exposition  and  argumentation  particularly  as  exem- 
plified in  the  composition  of  business  letters.  The  details  of  business 
letters.     First  and  second  semesters.     Three  hours. 

3.  Public  Speaking 

Sources  of  thought  and  material  for  speech  development;  anal- 
ysis of  orations  and  practice  in  oratorical  composition.  Extemporane- 
ous oral  composition  from  the  written  outline;  planning  the  speech  out- 
line; the  general  ends;  the  aim  and  central  idea;  the  main  divisions 
of  the  speech;  attention  aroused  by  the  factors  of  interestingness;  action 
achieved  by  means  of  the  impelling  motives.  Delivery:  forming  the 
habit  of  effective  conversation;  developing  the  conversational  mode  for 
public  delivery;    enunciation    and   pronunciation;    expression   by   control 
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of  breath,  voice,  time,  action  and  gesture.  Application  of  the  principles 
studied  by  daily  practice  in  speaking  insures  a  lasting  understanding 
of  the  subject  and  effective  ability  to  speak  in  public.  First  and  second 
semesters.     Three  hours. 

Text:  Phillips:  "Effective  Speaking;"  Houghton:  "Elements  of 
Public  Speaking." 

SCIENCE,  MODERN  LANGUAGES,  ADDITIONAL 
MATHEMATICS. 

Courses  offered  in  these  subjects  in  the  Arts  and  Science  depart- 
ment are  open  to  students  of  the  Economics  department.  For  detailed 
description.     See  pages  99-124. 
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COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND 
ENGINEERING 

For  a  dscription  of  the  building  used  by  this  Colleee,  see 
page  27 ;  for  laboratories  belonging  to  it,  see  pages  34-35 ;  for 
its  student  organizations,  see  pages  *  41-49;  for  fees,  see  pages 
52-53 ;  for  admission  requirements,  see  pages  68-77. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

The  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  at  the 
start,  offered  to  its  students  the  four-year  academic  course  in 
engineering.  The  school  aimed  to  give  the  fundamentals  of 
what  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  essentials  of  a  success- 
ful engineer,  by  giving  a  theoretical  course  accompanied  by  a 
practical  laboratory  application  of  the  principles  involved. 
This  method  of  teaching  was  followed  for  a  number  of  years 
until  it  became  apparent  that  the  requirements  of  the  modern 
engineer  demanded  a  change. 

After  a  period  of  investigation,  it  was  decided  that,  since 
Marquette  University  was  located  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
largest  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States,  the  practical 
side  of  the  engineering  course  could  be  better  taught  if  the 
student  were  placed  in  Milwaukee's  industries.  Co-operation 
with  the  industries  was  sought  and  secured,  resulting  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Marquette  Co-operative  Course  in 
Engineering. 

The  marked  increase  in  enrollment,  as  well  as  the  high 
esteem  of  industrial  officials  for  graduates  trained  in  this 
method  of  education,  indicate  the  public  opinion  regarding  co- 
operative engineering. 

Marquette  University  offers  five-year  co-operative  courses 
in  Chemical,  Civil,  Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  COURSE  IN  ENGINEERING 
The  Co-operative  Idea 

Co-operative  engineering  education  means  the  joint  parti- 
cipation of  the  teaching  faculty  and  the  co-operating  indus- 
tries in  the  training  of  technical  men.  It  means,  further,  that 
these  efforts  are  co-ordinated  by  the  University,  through  its 
co-ordinating  officer.  This  course  represents  the  collective 
efforts  of  educators  and  employers  to  develop  engineers  who 
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can  better  cope  with  the  industrial  problems  of  today  because 
of  actual  personal  contact  with  the  existing  conditions  in 
industry. 

In  comparing  the  four-year  academic  course  and  the  Mar- 
quette Co-operative  Course  we  see  two  outstanding  differ- 
ences. First,  The  student,  by  actual  contact  with  the  indus- 
tries, is  educated  in  industrial  practice  and  management,  si- 
multaneously with  the  acquiring  of  theoretical  knowledge  in 
the  school,  instead  of  subsequently.  Second,  Instead  of  giving 
the  student  his  course  in  practical  training  entirely  within  the 
school  laboratories,  as  is  done  in  the  academic  course,  the  new 
system  takes  him  out  into  the  field  of  the  industries. 

The  co-operative  plan  is  not  an  experiment.  Its  success 
has  been  fully  demonstrated  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  by 
fourteen  years  of  operation.  Since  the  adoption  of  this  plan  at 
Marquette  University,  other  technical  schools  have  introduced 
it,  among  them  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  Plan  of  Co-operation 

The  first  year  at  Marquette  University  is  devoted  to  con- 
tinuous instruction  in  fundamental  engineering  subjects,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  student  proves  his  ability  from  the  stand- 
point of  academic  work.  During  the  following  summer,  the 
student  should  be  able  to  judge,  from  his  practical  work, 
whether  he  is  sufficiently  adapted  to  working  conditions. 

Upon  returning  to  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year,  the  students  are  divided  into  groups,  termed  sections. 
The  members  of  Section  A  attend  school  for  four  weeks,  while 
members  of  Section  B  are  employed  at  the  various  industries 
in  and  about  Milwaukee.  At  the  end  of  a  four-week  period 
Section  B  reports  to  school  and  Section  A  to  work.  This 
alternation  in  monthly  periods  is  carried  on  throughout  the 
year. 

Arrangements  for  employment  are  all  made  by  the  school 
and  the  nature  of  the  work  depends  largely  upon  the  student's 
course  of  study  in  the  University.  While  at  work  the  student 
is  in  every  sense  an  employee  of  the  co-operative  firm,  subject 
to  the  firm's  rules,  regulations  and  hours,  and  the  orders  of  its 
foremen  in  every  respect. 

The  school  maintains  close  contact  with  each  student's 
progress  in  the  industries  by  means  of  a  co-ordination  depart- 
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ment.  This  department  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
industries  and  the  school  and  all  matters  of  employment  are 
referred  to  it. 

Marquette  University  covers  the  same  ground  as  other 
schools  using  the  four-year  academic  course.  It  accomplishes 
this  by  arranging  for  the  industries  to  teach  shop-practice  and 
by  extending  the  time  of  the  course.  By  giving  a  five-year 
course  with  summer  terms  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
years,  120  weeks  of  school  work  are  given  as  compared  to  128 
in  the  standard  academic  course,  a  difference  of  eight  weeks. 
Shop  work  given  in  the  average  four-year  academic  course 
would  aggregate  more  than  eight  weeks,  so  that  actually  more 
time  is  spent  in  academic  work  under  the  co-operative  plan. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  fact,  that  with  two  weeks  of  mental  rest, 
more  work  is  covered  than  was  formerly  done  without  this 
intermission.  This  is  the  experience  of  all  schools  using  the 
co-operative  plan. 

Schedules  of  Study  and  Industrial  Employment 
The  schedule  of  courses  at  school  is  so  arranged  as  to  give 
complete  instruction  in  the  subjects  necessary  to  each  branch 
of  Engineering.  In  the  first  two  years,  great  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  fundamentals  of  engineering,  such  as,  Mathematics, 
English,  Drawing,  and  the  Sciences.  In  the  last  three  years, 
the  various  phases  of  each  individual  course  are  treated  in  de- 
tail. In  order  to  have  the  curriculum  as  general  as  possible, 
subjects  from  other  departments  of  the  College,  and  also  from 
other  departments  of  the  University  are  included,  to  suit  the 
needs  of  each  course.  Details  may  be  found  in  the  Schedule  of 
Courses  pages  169  to  174. 

In  the  co-operative  industries  where  Chemical,  Electrical 
or  Mechanical  Engineering  students  are  employed  work 
schedules  have  been  laid  out,  by  these  firms,  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  give  in  about  two  years  the  practical  experience  most 
esseniial  to  engineers  in  that  particular  industry.  These 
schedules  are  intended  as  a  general  working  plan  only  since 
the  amount  of  time  spent  in  various  departments  of  a  plant 
depends  largely  upon  the  individual  student's  ability  and 
aptitude  for  practical  shop  work. 
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In  general,  considerable  time  is  devoted  to  the  basic  opera- 
tions of  a  manufacturing  plant,  such  as :  foundry  work, 
machine  tool  operation,  assembly  of  the  product,  and  test. 
Drafting  room  experience  is  offered  to  men  who  wish  to 
become  designers. 

The  plan  for  Civil  Engineering  students  is  necessarily 
more  elastic  since  the  work  after  one  year  is  mostly  seasonal 
in  character.  Civil  Engineers  are  required  to  spend  approxi- 
mately one  year  in  structural  steel  shops  at  the  beginning 
of  their  course.  They  then  enter  various  fields  such  as  rail- 
way engineering,  municipal  improvement  projects,  building 
and  bridge  construction,  road  construction,  surveys,  etc. 

Compensation  of  Co-operative  Students 

While  the  object  of  this  system  is  purely  educational,  and 
the  work  for  each  student  is  so  chosen  as  to  give  him  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  particular  branch  of  the  profession, 
nevertheless  the  compensation  received  from  his  shopwork 
may  often  be  the  means  of  enabling  a  young  man  to  complete 
his  schooling.  While  the  student  is  employed,  as  before 
stated,  he  is  in  every  respect  an  employee  of  the  firm  for  which 
he  is  working.  He  receives  compensation  for  his  work  and 
such  compensation  is  paid  directly  to  him.  The  University 
necessarily  cannot  control  completely  the  wages  paid  to  its 
students.  A  minimum  hourly  rate  has  been  agreed  upon  with 
co-operating  industries  which  is  considerably  above  the  rate 
paid  to  regular  shop  apprentices.  The  amount  a  student  may 
earn  above  this  minimum  rate  depends,  in  general,  upon  the 
class  of  work  and  upon  his  ability.  It  will  average  about  $350 
per  year  at  the  present  rates.  It  is  well  to  point  out  here  that 
nothing  could  so  surely  destroy  the  benefits  of  the  co-operative 
plan  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  University  to  secure  for  its 
students  the  maximum  rate  of  pay  for  any  particular  class  of 
work.  Experience  has  shown  that  where  such  maximum  rates 
prevail  the  idea  of  educating  the  student  and  advancing  him 
from  one  class  of  work  to  another  is  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and 
that  in  times  of  industrial  depression  the  students  are  imme- 
diately laid  off  along  with  other  high  priced  help. 

Advantages  of  the  Co-operative  Course 

It  is  believed  pertinent  to  set  forth  here  some  of  the 
reasons  why  the  co-operative  plan  has  taken  so  prominent  a 
place  in  our  system  of  engineering  education. 
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The  success  of  an  engineer  depends  both  upon  his  theo- 
retical knowledge  and  on  his  ability  to  select  the  most  efficient 
means  for  the  economical  solution  of  his  problems.  The  latter 
involves  not  only  the  proper  selection  of  material  and 
machinery,  but  also  the  proper  and  efficient  handling  of  men, 
who  are  needed  in  greater  or  smaller  numbers  to  carry  out  a 
project.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
men  and  the  employer,  the  engineer  must  be  familiar  with  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  workmen,  with  their  way  of  look- 
ing at  things,  and  at  times  be  able  to  convince  them  that  his 
method  is  right  and  their  method  is  wrong.  He  must  be  able 
to  gain  their  confidence  by  proving  to  them  that  he  is  perfect- 
ly familiar  with  the  work  they  are  expected  to  do. 

There  is  no  short  cut  to  this  kind  of  knowledge.  Only  by 
associating  with  the  workers  and  by  sharing  their  problems 
can  the  engineer  hope  to  become  a  leader.  Shop  training  to 
be  effective  must  be  started  early  in  life  and  should  be  a  recog- 
nized part  of  engineering  education. 

It  has  been  shown  that  intimate  contact  with  the  industries 
as  the  co-operative  course  gives  does  not  lower  scholastic 
standards.  Furthermore,  the  co-operative  system  tends  to 
build  character  and  to  broaden  the  student's  outlook  upon  life 
through  responsibilities  that  must  be  assumed  at  his  place  of 
employment. 

This,  as  experience  has  clearly  shown,  gives  students  a 
better  idea  of  the  value  of  an  education  and  enables  them  to 
understand  better  the  human  element  in  engineering. 

The  system  is  selective  since  men  who  are  unfitted  for 
practical  work  soon  drop  out.  One  of  the  criticisms  leveled  at 
our  old  school  system  is  that  many  men  spend  four  years 
acquiring  an  engineering  education  only  to  learn  upon  enter- 
ing the  practical  field  that  they  have  chosen  the  wrong  pro- 
fession. 

While  it  requires  five  years  to  complete  the  co-operative 
course,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  firms  insist  upon 
at  least  a  two  year  apprentice  course  in  their  industry  for  men 
who  have  completed  a  four-year  course  in  engineering.  This, 
in  cflcct,  extends  their  education  to  a  period  of  six  years,  so 
there  is  a  positive  advantage  from  the  standpoint  of  time 
alone. 

It  is  but  natural,  in  fact  it  is  the  adopted  policy,  for  em- 
ployer, to  fill  vacancies  in  their  organizations  by  men  who 
arc  personally  known  to  them  or  to  their  subordinates. 
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A  student's  record  over  a  period  of  five  years  speaks  for 
itself.  It  is  clear  that  students,  who  have  proven  themselves 
valuable  to  any  organization  over  that  period  of  time,  will  be 
urged  to  remain.  In  any  event,  a  good  record  of  experience 
with  a  well-known  company  is  certainly  a  valuable  asset. 

FACILITIES  AFFORDED  MARQUETTE  STUDENTS 
The  Industries 

A  variety  of  industries  is  vital  to  the  Co-operative  Plan. 
Few  cities  in  America  are  as  fortunate  in  this  respect  as  Mil- 
waukee. Many  of  the  largest  industries  of  their  kind  are  lo- 
cated here.  The  Bucyrus  Company  makes  excavating  ma- 
chinery. Its  products  can  be  seen  on  nearly  every  large  con- 
struction project  in  America.  The  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 
builds  steam  turbines,  gas  engines,  oil  engines,  hydraulic 
machinery,  cement  and  mining  machinery  and  many  kinds  of 
electrical  equipment.  These  products  go  to  every  part  of  the 
world. 

The  ships  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  are  equipped  with  reduction 
gears  built  by  the  Falk  Co.  The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.  is 
the  largest  builder  of  electrical  controlling  devices  in  America. 
The  National  Brake  &  Electric  Co.  makes  electrical  ma- 
chinery, air  brakes,  and  gasoline  locomotives.  The  Nash 
Motors  Co.  build  a  four-cylinder  car  here,  and  opportunity  is 
afforded  Marquette  students  to  learn  every  phase  of  auto- 
mobile construction. 

The  field  of  public  utilities  includes  the  local  Traction 
Company,  the  Solvay  Coke  &  Gas  Works,  the  Telephone 
Company  and  two  Railroads.  Builders  of  electric  cranes, 
bridges  and  general  structural  products  include  the  Pawling 
&  Harnischfeger  Co.,  the  Worden-Allen  Co.,  Lakeside  Bridge 
&  Steel  Co.  and  the  Wisconsin  Bridge  and  Iron  Co. 

The  field  of  building  construction  is  well  provided  for  in  a 
large  city  where  many  municipal  and  private  projects  are 
under  way.  Practically  all  of  the  large  contractors  find  em- 
ployment for  Marquette  students  during  the  building  season. 

Road  building  is  another  important  field  for  Civil  Engi- 
neering students  and  Wisconsin  is  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars each  year  on  this  work. 

More  than  thirty  of  Milwaukee's  largest  industries  are  co- 
operating with  the  College  of  Engineering  of  Marquette 
University. 
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ACADEMIC  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Every  student  shall  carry  a  minimum  of  12  credit  hours' 
work  prescribed  for  the  class  in  which  he  registers ;  otherwise 
he  is  classed  as  a  special. 

A  final  average  below  60  for  a  term's  work  in  any  subject 
is  a  failure.  The  student  will  be  required  to  repeat  the  work 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  take 
advanced  work  in  the  same  subject  or  in  a  subject  dependent 
upon  it  until  he  shall  have  made  up  his  failure. 

A  final  average  between  60  and  70  conditions  the  student. 
A  condition  must  be  removed  before  the  next  regular  offering 
of  the  subject  or  it  becomes  a  failure.  It  will  not,  however, 
prevent  the  student  from  pursuing  the  advanced  work.  Ex- 
aminations for  conditions  are  offered  in  February,  June  and 
September.  The  student  is  held  responsible  for  arranging  to 
remove  his  condition.  He  must  register  for  same  and  pay  a 
fee  of  $1.00;  for  special  condition  examinations  the  fee  is  $5.00. 

A  final  average  above  70  entitles  the  student  to  credit  in 
that  subject.  Credit  may  be  withdrawn  in  case  his  subsequent 
work  shows  lack  of  necessary  understanding,  and  he  may  be 
required  to  take  such  special  work  or  repeat  such  sections  of 
the  subject  as  the  Dean  may  prescribe. 

Failure  to  complete  certain  assignments  in  a  given  subject 
within  the  prescribed  time  will  cause  an  Incomplete  to  be 
granted  for  that  subject.  Failure  to  complete  the  work  by 
the  end  of  the  succeeding  term  changes  the  Incomplete  to  a 
failure. 

Reports  are  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  at  regular  inter- 
vals regarding  the  student's  standing  and  progress. 

Failure  to  obtain  a  passing  grade  in  one-half  of  the  work 
for  any  one  term  results  in  a  condition  of  probation  for  the 
succeeding  term.  At  the  end  of  the  probation  period,  if  he  is 
still  below  passing  grade  in  one-half  of  his  work,  the  student 
will  be  dropped  from  the  school. 

Absences  from  class  without  sufficient  reason  are  not 
tolerated.  Upon  presentation  of  proper  reasons,  the  student 
is  granted  a  written  excuse  for  absence.  In  the  case  of  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  unexcused  absences,  final  grade  in  the 
subject  is  withheld. 
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A  change  from  one  branch  of  engineering  to  another  will 
only  be  allowed  upon  written  application  to  the  Dean  at  least 
one  month  before  the  close  of  a  school  term,  stating  clearly 
the  reasons  for  desiring  to  make  the  change. 

Freshmen  and  Sophomore  students  desiring  to  elect  a  sub- 
ject may  do  so  only  when  they  have  attained  an  average  grade 
of  85  per  cent  for  the  preceding  term's  work,  with  no  one 
mark  below  80  per  cent,  or  to  complete  a  schedule  in  the  case 
of  conflict  with  the  regular  schedule  of  studies  for  the  term. 

An  assessment  of  $3.00  will  be  charged  for  tardy  registra- 
tion. 

Students  allowed  to  carry  more  than  22  credit  hours  of 
work  will  be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  credit  hour  in 
excess  of  this  number,  unless  such  fee  is  paid  to  some  other 
department  of  the  University. 

SHOP   RULES   AND    REGULATIONS 

Absences  from  shop  are  not  tolerated.  Students  violating 
this  ruling  will  be  dealt  with  sternly.  In  the  case  of  unavoid- 
able absence  such  as  severe  sickness,  the  student  must  see  that 
both  the  shop  and  the  Co-ordinator  of  the  school  are  notified 
of  same  on  the  first  day  of  absence.  On  the  first  day  of  his 
return  to  work,  the  student  must  obtain  a  written  excuse 
signed  by  the  foreman  and  one  other  official  at  the  place  of 
employment  and  forward  it  immediately  to  Co-ordinator.  Vio- 
lation of  this  ruling  will  lead  to  dismissal  from  school. 

Students  are  subject  to  all  rules  of  the  shop  where  em- 
ployed. 

Unsatisfactory  work  in  the  shop  is  regarded  by  the  faculty 
in  the  same  light  as  poor  work  in  the  class  room  and  can 
likewise  lead  to  dismissal. 

Leaving  a  place  of  employment  or  school  for  any  reason 
whatsoever  without  the  permission  of  both  the  shop  and 
school  officials  places  the  student  subject  to  dismissal  from 
school  and  withdrawal  of  the  year's  credits. 

Vacations,  other  than  the  regular  shop  holidays,  are  at  all 
times  forbidden. 

Dissatisfaction  with  employment  or  any  phase  of  it  must 
be  taken  up  with  the  Co-ordinator  of  the  School.  If  this  rule 
is  judiciously  adhered  to,  in  practically  every  case  the  diffi- 
culties can  be  removed. 
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DEGREES 

The  University  grants  the  professional  degrees  of  Chem- 
ical Engineer  (Ch.E.),  Civil  Engineer  (C.E.),  Electrical 
Engineer  (E.E.),  and  Mechanical  Engineer  (M.E.),  to 
students  who  have  successfully  completed  the  five-year  co- 
operative course  in  any  of  the  respective  branches.  These  are 
shown  in  the  following  schedule  of  courses. 
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SCHEDULE   OF  COURSES 

All  first  and  second  year  students  in  the  College  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering  follow  the  same  schedule  of  courses. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  third  year,  the  student  begins  his  work 
in  the  particular  field  of  engineering  which  he  intends  to 
follow. 


First  Year 


First    Term 


Second  Term 


Eighteen  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Hrs.  Per  Week 
Rec.     Lab. 


Eighteen  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Hrs.  Per  Week 
Bee.     Lab. 


Chemistry  1    3 

Drawing    10 

English  20 3 

Mathematics  30 5 

G.  E.  70 

C.  E.  210 1 

C.  90  


Chemistry  2  3 

Drawing  11 

English  21  3 

Mathematics  31   2 

Mathematics  32 3 

G.  E.  71 

C  E.  211 1 

C  91  


Second  Year 


First  Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Drawing  13 2 

Mathematics  33  5 

Physics  50 4 

Physics  51 

Ch.  E.  121 4 

C.  92  

Ten  Weeks  of  Industrial 
Experience 

Summer  Term 
Four  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Mechanics  40   6 

Physics  54 5 

Physics  55 

Ch.  E.  122  (for  Chemical 
Engineering  Students)  . 
C.  E.  221  (for  Civil  Engi- 
neering  Students) 3 


Second  Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Mathematics  34 5 

Physics  52 4 

Physics  53 

M.  E.  420 6 

M.  E.  421 

C.  93  

Ten  Weeks  of  Industrial 
Experience 

Summer  Term 
(Continued) 
E.   E.   320   (for  Electrical 

Engineering  Students)  .  3' 
E.  E.  321  (for  Electrical 
Engineering  Students)  . 
Ch.  E.  122  (For  Mechani- 
cal Engineering  Stu- 
dents)      

Six   Weeks   of   Industrial 
Experience 
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CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
Third  Year 


First  Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Hrs.  Per  Week 
Rcc.     Lab. 

Mechanics  41   5 

Mechanics  43  6 

Chemistry  5   12 

M.  E.  432 4 

C.  94 2 

Ten  Weeks  of  Industrial 
Experience 

Summer  Term 
Four  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Ch.  E.  131 8 

Ch.  E.  132 12 


Second  Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Hrs.  Per  Week 
Rec.     Lab. 

Mechanics  42  6 

Ch.  E.  130 4 

E.  E.  370 4 

E.  E.  371 4 

M.  E.  435 2        6 

C.  95  2 

Ten  Weeks  of  Industrial 
Experience 

Summer  Term  (Continued) 

M.  E.  439 12 

Six  Weeks  of  Industrial 
Experience 


Fourth  Year 


First  Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Chemistry  6   3         4 

Mechanics  44 4 

G.  E.  72 3 

G.  E.  76 3 

E.  E.  373 4 

E.  E.  374 4 

C.  96 2 

Ten  Weeks  of  Industrial 
Experience 

Summer  Term 

Four  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Ch.  E.  144 16 


Second  Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Chemistry  7    3         4 

Mechanics  46  3 

Mechanics  47  4 

G.  E.  73 3 

G.  E.  77 3 

Ch.  E.  142 2        4 

C.  97 2 

Ten  Weeks  of  Industrial 
Experience 

Summer  Term   (Continued) 

C.  E.  243 16 

Six  Weeks   of  Industrial 
Experience 
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Fifth  Year 


First  Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Hrs.  Per  Week 
Rec.     Lab. 

G.   E.   78 3 

Ch.   E.   150 8 

Ch.   E.   153 2        4 

M.  E.  450 3 

If.  E.  454 3        4 

C.  98 2 

*Electives    2  or  4 

Ten  Weeks  of   Industrial 
Experience 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
Third  Year 


Second   Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Hrs.  Per  Week 
Rec.     Lab. 

4 


Chemistry  8   4 

G.   E.  79 3 

Ch.  E.   152 4 

M.  E.  451 3 

C.  99 2 

♦Electives    3  or  6 

Ten  Weeks  of  Industrial 
Experience 


First  Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Mechanics  41    5 

Mechanics  43   6 

C.  E.  230 2 

C.  E.  235..., 4 

M.  E.  432 

C.  94 

Ten  Weeks  of  Industrial 

Experience 


Second  Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Mechanics  42   6 

Mechanics  46   3 

C.    E.   236 3 

238 2 

370 4 

371 


E. 
E. 
E. 
95 


Summer  Term 
Four  Weeks  of  Class  Work  C. 

C.   E.   231 6 

C.   E.   233 20 

Fourth  Year 
First  Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Mechanics  44  4 

G.  E.  72 3 

G.  E.  76 

C.  E.  240 

E.  E.  373 

E.  E.  374 

C.  96  


Ten  Weeks  of  Industrial 

Experience 

Summer  Term   (Continued) 

E.   234 6 

Six   Weeks   of    Industrial 
Experience 


8 
12 


Second  Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Mechanics  47  

Mechanics  46   3 

G.  E.  73 3 

C.  E.  241 

3  C.  E.  245 3 

4        C.  E.  249 3 

2        C.  E.  248 3 

C.  97  

Summer  Term 
Ten  Weeks  of  Industrial    Experience 

12  E.  E.  246 3 

12  Sixteen  Weeks  of  Industrial 

Experience. 

"Choice  of  electives  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  this  Department. 


242. 

240. 
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Fifth  Year 


First  Term 
Eleven  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Hrs.  Per  Week 
Rec.     Lab. 

Mechanics  48  4 

G.  E.  81 2 

G.  E.  84 3 

C.  E.  250 3 

C.  E.  252 2 

C.  E.  254 3 

C  E.  257 10 

C.  98 2 


Second  Term 
Twelve  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Hrs.  Per  Week 
Rec.     Lab. 

G.  E.  75 2 

G.  E.  78-79 4 

G.  E.  82 3 

C.  E.  251 3 

C.  E.  255 4 

C.  E.  256 4 

C.  99 2 

*Electives    4  or  8 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
Third  Year 


First  Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Mechanics  41   5 

Mechanics  43  6 

Physics  56 

E.   E.   330 4 

E.   E.   331 

M.  E.  432 

C.  94 

Ten  Weeks  of  Industrial 

Experience 

Summer  Term 
Four  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Ch.  E.  122 

E.  E.  335 3 

E.  E.  336 5 


Second  Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Mathematics  35  2 

Mechanics  42  6 

E.  E.  333 4 

E.  E.  33'4 

M.  E.  435 2 

C.  95  

Ten  Weeks  of  Industrial 
Experience 


Summer  Term  (Continued) 

E.  E.  337 4 

E.  E.  338 6 

E.  E.  339 3 

Six  Weeks   of   Industrial 
Experience 


•Choice  of  electives  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  this  Department. 
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Fourth  Year 


First  Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Hrs.  Per  Week 
Rec.     Lab. 

Mechanics  44  4 

G.  E.  72 3 

G.  E.  76 3 

E.  E.  340 4 

E.  E.  5'41 4 

E.  E.  342 2 

E.  E.  343 3 

C.  96 2 

Ten  Weeks  of  Industrial 
Experience 

Summer  Term 
Four  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

C  E.  243 16 

E.  E.  348 6 


Second  Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Hrs.  Per  Week 
Rec.     Lab. 

Physics  57 3 

G.  E.  73 3 

G.  E.  77 3 

E.  E.  344 3 

E.  E.  345 4 

E.  E.  346 4 

E.  E.  347 4 

C.  97 2 

Ten  Weeks  of  Industrial 
Experience 

Summer  Term  (Continued) 

E.  E.  349 5 

Six  Weeks   of  Industrial 
Experience 


Fifth  Year 


First  Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

G.  E.  78 3 

G.  E.  81 2 

E.  E.  5*50 4 

E.  E.  351 4 

E.  E.  352 3 

E.  E.  353 

C.  98 


Second  Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Mechanics  46   3 

Mechanics  47   4 

G.  E.  79 3 

G.  E.  82 4 

E.  E.  355 5 

C.  99 2 

*Electives    3  or  6 


:Electives    3  or  6 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 


Third  Year 


First  Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Mechanics  41    5 

Mechanics  43   6 

M.  E.  430 5 

M.  E.  431 

M.  E.  432 

C.  94 

Ten  Weeks  of  Industrial 

Experience 


Second  Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Mechanics  42  6 

E.  E.  370 4 

E.  E.  371 

M.  E.  433 

M.  E.  435 2 

C.  95  

Ten  Weeks  of  Industrial 
Experience 


"Choice  of  electives  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  this  Department. 
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Summer  Term 
Four  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Ch.  E.  132 12 

E.  E.  336 5 


Summer  Term  (Continued) 

M.  E.  439 12 

Six  Weeks  of  Industrial 
Experience 


Fourth  Year 


First  Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Mechanics  44 4 

G.  E.  72 3 

G.  E.  76 3 

E.  E.  373 4 

E.  E.  374 

M.  E.  440 

C.  96  

Ten  Weeks  of  Industrial 
Experience 


Summer  Term 

Four  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Ch.  E.  144 16 


Second  Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

Mechanics  46  3 

Mechanics  47  

Physics  57 3 

G.  E.  73 3 

G.  E.  77 3 

Ch.  E.  142 2 

M.  E.  441 1 

C.  97 

Ten  Weeks  of  Industrial 
Experience 


Summer  Term  (Continued) 

C.    E.   248 16 

Six  Weeks  of  Industrial 
Experience 


Fifth  Year 


First  Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

G.  E.  78 3 

G.  E.  80 3 

G.  E.  81 2 

M.  E.  450 3 

M.  E.  452 3 

M.  E.  454 3 

M.  E.  455 

C.  98  

♦Electives    2  or 

Ten  Weeks  of  Industrial 
Experience 


Second  Term 
Nine  Weeks  of  Class  Work 

G.  E.  79 3 

G.  E.  82 4 

E.  E.  362 3 

M.  E.  451 3 

M.  E.  453 3 

C.  99  2 

*Electives    3  or  6 

Ten  Weeks  of  Industrial 
Experience 


kChoic«  of  electives  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  this  Department. 
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DESCRIPTION   OF   COURSES 

Chemistry 

Chemistry  1. — General  Chemistry.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation, 
and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods.  A  study  of  the  fundamental 
laws  and  theories;  the  non-metallic  elements  and  their  important 
compounds. 

Chemistry  2. — General  Chemistry.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation, 
and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods.  The  chemistry  of  the  metallic 
elements  and  their  compounds;  the  application  of  chemical  theory 
to  the  formation  of  insoluble  compounds;  the  separation  of  bases  and 
acids;  the  solution  and  analysis  of  salts  and  alloys.  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  1. 

Chemistry  5. — Quantitative  Analysis.  Three  four-hour  laboratory 
and  class  room  periods.  Under  gravimetric  methods  are  included  a 
study  of  the  balance,  and  determinations  of  basic  and  acid  constitu- 
ents selected  to  illustrate  different  conditions  of  precipitation,  wash- 
ing, drying,  decomposition,  and  weighing  of  precipitates.  Under 
volumetric  methods  are  included  a  study  of  burettes  and  their  cali- 
bration, indicators,  standardization  of  solutions.  A  selected  number 
of  acidimetric,  oxidimetric,  and  precipitation  determinations  are 
assigned.     Prerequisite,  Chemistry  2. 

Chemistry  6. — Organic  Chemistry.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation, 
and  one  four-hour  laboratory  period.  The  general  principles  and 
theories  of  organic  chemistry;  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  compounds  of  the  open  chain  series.   Prerequisites,  Chemistry  1,  2. 

Chemistry  7. — Organic  Chemistry.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation, 
and  one  four-hour  laboratory  period.  Continuation  of  Course  6. 
Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  compounds  of  the  closed 
chain  series.     Prerequisites,  Chemistry  1,  2. 

Chemistry  8. — Physical  Chemistry.  Four  lectures  and  one  four- 
hour  laboratory  period.  The  physico-chemical  relations.  The  gen- 
eral principles  of  chemistry  are  studied  and  closely  correlated  with 
the  laboratory  work.  The  practical  applications  of  the  subject  are 
emphasized.     Prerequisites,  Chemistry  5,  7. 

Drawing 

Drawing  10. — Elementary  Drawing.  Four  hours  drawing  room 
work  per  week.  The  course  consists  of  practice  in  the  use  of  drawing 
instruments,  and  practice  in  free  hand  lettering. 
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Drawing  11. — Advanced  Drawing.  Four  hours  drawing  room 
work  per  week.  A  continuation  of  Drawing  10.  Working  drawings 
and  tracings  of  models  are  made.  The  subject  of  Descriptive  Geo- 
metry is  begun  with  problems  relating  to  the  point,  line,  and  plane. 
Prerequisite,  Drawing  10. 

Drawing  13. — Descriptive  Geometry.  One  lecture,  one  recitation, 
and  four  drawing  room  hours  per  week.  This  is  a  systematic  study 
of  orthographic  projections,  applied  to  problems  involving  the  repre- 
sentation of  geometrical  solids,  curved  and  warped  surfaces,  their 
intersections  and  developments.  Problems  are  assigned  for  home 
work.     Prerequisite,  Drawing  11. 

Electives 

F.lectives  are  offered  under  all  of  the  following  headings:  Physics, 
General  Engineering,  Chemical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  In  addition  courses 
may  be  taken  in  other  Colleges  of  the  University,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Heads  of  the  Departments. 

English 

English  20. — English  and  Public  Speaking.  Three  class  hours  per 
week.  A  study  of  the  forms  of  expression,  chief  stress  being  laid  on 
exposition,  both  oral  and  written. 

English  21. — English  and  Public  Speaking.  Three  class  hours  per 
week.     Continuation  of  English  20.     Prerequisite,  English  20. 

Ethics 

Ethics  25. — Fundamental  Ethics.  Ethics  and  law;  Morality,  its 
relation  to  law,  its  standard;  Concept  of  Law,  natural  and  positive, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil;  Relation  of  positive  to  natural  law;  Sanction 
of  law,  its  source  of  obligation;  Application  to  the  individual  family, 
and  state;    Duties  of  professional  men. 

Mathematics 

Mathematics  30. — Advanced  Alegbra.  Five  class  hours  per  week. 
A  brief  review  of  negative  and  irrational  numbers,  indices,  fractions, 
graphic  and  analytical  discussion  of  linear  and  quadratic  equations. 
Followed  by  a  study  of  determinants,  logarithms,  complex  numbers, 
solution  of  higher  equations,  introduction  to  series,  convergence 
tests,  undetermined  co-efficients. 

Mathematics  31. — Trigonometry.  Two  class  hours  per  week.  Ele- 
mentary   functions,    their    relations    and    graphs;     functions    of    sums, 
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differences  and  multiples  of  angles;  solutions  of  plane  and  spherical 
triangles;  solution  of  pure  and  mixed  trigonometrical  equations  by- 
graphic  methods.     Prerequisite,   Mathematics  30. 

Mathematics.  32. — Analytical  Geometry.  Three  class  hours  per 
week.  A  study  of  the  properties  of  lines  and  the  conic  sections  by 
means  of  the  algebraic  equations  representing  them.  This  study  is 
extended  to  higher  algebraic  and  transcendental  curves  wherever 
possible.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  31. 

Mathematics  33. — Differential  Calculus.  Five  class  hours  per 
week.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  formulas  and  processes  of  differ- 
entiation, followed  by  applications  to  maxima  and  minima,  inflections, 
evolutes  and  motion  of  bodies.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  32. 

Mathematics  34. — Integral  Calculus.  Five  class  hours  per  week. 
A  study  of  the  fundamental  formulas  and  processes  of  integration, 
followed  by  applications  to  curves,  surfaces,  volumes  and  also  to 
Mechanics.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  33. 

Mathematics  35. — Differential  Equations.  Two  class  hours  per 
week.  The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  a  study  of  the  types  of 
equations  met  in  the  various  branches  and  the  methods  for  their 
solution;  the  series  methods  naturally  lead  to  a  full  study  of  the 
hyperbolic  functions.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  practical  handling 
of  equations  encountered  in  Electrical  Engineering.  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  34. 

Mathematics  S-36. — Mathematical  Laboratory.  Five  class  hours 
per  week.  A  special  course  in  which  all  students,  deficient  in  mathe- 
matics or  its  applications,  will  be  placed  under  the  individual  guidance 
of  a  member  of  the  faculty.  Attendance  is  required  until  proper 
knowledge  of  the  subject  has  been  attained. 

Mechanics 

Mechanics  40. — Statics.  Six  class  hours  per  week  during  the 
summer  term.  Resolution  and  composition  of  forces,  couples,  condi- 
tions of  equilibrium,  center  of  gravity,  moment  of  inertia,  friction,  etc. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  33. 

Mechanics  41. — Statics  and  Mechanics  of  Materials.  Five  class 
hours  per  week.  The  first  three  weeks  is  a  continuation  of  Mechanics 
40.  The  mechanics  of  materials  treats  of  the  effects  of  forces  in 
causing  changes  in  the  size,  and  shape  of  bodies.  Elastic,  and  ulti- 
mate strength  and  deformation,  cases  of  simple  stress,  simple  and 
cantilever  beams  are  covered.     Prerequisite,  Mechanics  40. 
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Mechanics  42. — Mechanics  of  Materials.  Six  class  hours  per  week. 
Overhanging,  fixed,  and  continuous  beams,  columns,  struts,  torsion 
of  shafts,  apparent  combined  stresses,  and  compound  beams  and 
columns  are  fully  treated.     Prerequisite  Mechanics  41. 

Mechanics  43. — Dynamics.  Six  class  hours  per  week.  A  study  of 
the  laws  of  moving  bodies  in  their  relation  to  force,  energy,  and 
friction,  illustrated  by  problems  on  the  punch  press,  flywheels,  the 
balancing  of  machinery,  belts,  bearings,  lubrication,  movement  of 
material.     Prerequisite  Mathematics  33. 

Mechanics  44. — Hydraulics.  Four  class  hours  per  week.  A  study 
of  the  Mechanics  of  fluids,  especial  emphasis  being  given  to  liquids. 
Hydrostatics,  including  pressure  of  liquids  in  tanks  and  reservoirs, 
immersion  and  flotation  is  studied  first.  Hydrokinetics,  including 
steady  flow  of  water  through  pipes,  orifices  and  open  channels  is 
given  in  latter  part  of  the  term.     Prerequisite,  Mechanics  43. 

Mechanics  46. — Engineering  Materials.  Three  class  hours  per 
week.  A  study  of  the  properties  and  characteristics  of  materials  used 
in    construction    and    their    manufacture.      Prerequisite,    Mechanics    4L 

Mechanics  47. — Materials  Testing  Laboratory.  Four  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  Class  tests  to  show  methods  of  testing  and  to  study 
the  strength  and  general  characteristics  of  various  materials  used  in 
engineering  construction.     Prerequisite,  Mechanics  46. 

Mechanics  48. — Materials  Testing  Laboratory.  Four  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  A  continuation  of  Mechanics  47  in  which  student 
performs  individual  tests  of  the  various  engineering  materials.  Pre- 
requisite, Mechanics  47. 

Physics 

Physics  50. — Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat.  Four  class 
hours  per  week.  A  careful  analysis  and  study  of  the  principles  and 
laws  of  physics,  their  development,  correlation  and  practical  applica- 
tion. Special  emphasis  is  given  to  Mechanics.  Prerequisite,  Mathe- 
matics 31. 

Physics  51. — Physical  Measurements.  Four  laboratory  hours  per 
eek.  Quantitative  determination  of  physical  constants.  Use  of 
nstruments  of  precision  such  as  micrometer,  microscope,  cathoto- 
meter,  chronograph,  etc.  Verification  of  the  laws  of  impact,  rigidity, 
accelerated  motion,  etc.  Determination  of  specific  heats,  co-efficients 
of  expansion,  laws  of  gases,  hygrometry.     Prerequisite,  Physics  50. 

Physics  52. — Electricity,  Sound  and  Light.  Four  class  hours  per 
week.     Analysis   and  study  of  the   principles  and  laws   of   electricity, 
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sound  and  light,  and  discussion  of  the  theories  which  underlie  the 
phenomena  of  these  subjects.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  important 
application  of  the  mechanics  of  waves  and  harmonic  motion  to  these 
phenomena.     Prerequisite,  Physics  50. 

Physics  53. — Physical  Measurements.  Four  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Experiments  on,  the  measurement  of  indices  of  refraction, 
magnifying  power  of  lenses,  spectrum  analysis,  and  photometry  are 
taken  up.  Some  electrical  experiments  are,  electrostatic  induction, 
capacity  of  a  condenser,  resistance  of  various  devices,  efficiency  of  a 
motor,  operation  of  an  alternator  and  transformer,  pyrometry. 

Physics  54.— Electricity,  Sound  and  Light.  Five  class  hours  per 
week  during  the  summer  term.  Continuation  of  Physics  52.  Prere- 
quisite, Physics  52. 

Physics  55. — Physical  Measurements.  Four  laboratory  hours  per 
week  during  the  summer  term.  Continuation  of  Physics  53.  Prere- 
quisite, Physics  53. 

Physics  56. — Electrical  Measurements.  Four  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Calibration  of  measuring  instruments;  resistance  of  conductors, 
electrolytes,  dialectrics,  and  gases;  magnetic  properties  of  iron; 
inductance;  capacity;  high  and  low  potentials.  Prerequisite,  Physics  55. 

Physics  57. — Advanced  Physics.  Electricity  and  Light.  Three 
class  hours  per  week,  with  lecture  demonstrations,  in  the  second 
term.  An  advanced  course  in  light  and  electricity,  especial  stress 
being  placed  on  spectral  analysis,  interference,  and  polarization  of 
light,  and  upon  the  electron  theory,  thermionic  conduction  and 
vacuum  discharges.     Prerequisites,  Physics  54  and  Physics  55, 

Physics  Electives 

Physics  60. — Elementary  Physics.  Three  class  and  two  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  An  elementary  and  descriptive  course  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  principle  phenomena  and  laws  of  physics.  This 
course  is  given  only  for  those  students  lacking  the  required  high 
school  credits  in  Physics. 

Physics  61. — Advanced  Physics.  Mechanics  and  Heat.  Three 
class  hours  per  week.  The  mathematical  theories  of  mechanics  and 
heat  as  well  as  the  refined  methods  of  modern  research  are  taken  up; 
due  attention  is  given  to  practical  application  in  engineering  and  the 
industries  in  general.     Prerequisites,  Physics  54,  Mathematics  34. 

Physics  62. — Measurements  in  Sound,  Heat  and  Light.  Four 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  Accurate  measurements  are  made  in  sta- 
tionary waves,  vapor  tension,  calorimetry,  spectrometry,  diffraction, 
polarization,  and  interference.     Prerequisite,  Physics  55. 
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GENERAL  ENGINEERING 

G.  E.  70. — Elementary  Engineering.  Four  hours  per  week.  A 
series  of  lectures,  inspection  trips,  and  laboratory  classes,  designed 
to  give  Freshmen  a  general  idea  of  the  various  fields  of  engineering. 
The  more  important  industries  in  Milwaukee  are  visited,  a  close  ob- 
servation is  expected,  and  reports  are  required.  The  uses  of  various 
machine  tools  and  their  adaptability  for  production  are  studied  in  the 
University  shops  and  some  practice  is  given  in  their  operation. 

G.  E.  71. — Elementary  Engineering.  Four  hours  per  week.  A  con- 
tinuation of  G.  E.  70. 

G.  E.  72. — Economics.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  A  study  of 
the  general  principles  of  economics  especially  as  it  relates  to  engi- 
neering problems  and  activities. 

G.  E.  73. — Economics.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  A  continua- 
tion of  course  G.  E.  72;  includes  money,  credit  and  banking,  inter- 
national trade  and  protection,  distribution  of  proceeds  to  rent,  wages, 
interest  and  profits.     Prerequisite,  G.  E.  72. 

G.  E.  75. — Engineering  Specifications.  Two  class  hours  per  week. 
A  study  of  the  significance  and  requirements  of  engineering  contracts 
and  specifications. 

G.  E.  76. — Principles  of  Accounting.  Three  class  hours  per  week. 
Elements  of  accounting,  single  and  double  entry;  debits  and  credits; 
journalizing;  posting  and  trial  balance;  closing  books;  proprietors' 
accounts;  partnership  accounts,  etc. 

G.  E.  77. — Principles  of  Accounting.  Three  class  hours  per  week. 
Advanced  accounting;  analytic  study  of  the  balance  sheet;  assets  and 
liabilities;  depreciation;  capital  stock;  profits;  surplus  reserves;  sink- 
ing funds;  counting  house  methods,  etc.     Prerequisite,  G.  E.  76. 

G.  E.  78. — Business  Law  for  Engineers.  Three  class  hours  per  week. 
Contracts;  negotiable  instruments;  agency;  partnership;  corporations. 

G.  E.  79. — Business  Law  for  Engineers.  Three  class  hours  per  week. 
Sales;  bailments;  carriers,  guaranty  and  suretyship;  insurance;  real 
property  and  tenancy.     Prerequisite,  G.  E.  78. 

G.  E.  80. — Credits  and  Collections.  Three  class  hours  per  week. 
Forms  of  credit;  classes  of  credit  and  credit  machinery;  duties  and 
qualifications  of  credit  man;  elements  of  credit  risk;  sources  of  credit; 
information;  financial  statement;  legal  remedies  of  creditor;  exten- 
sions, compositions  and  adjustments;  bankruptcy;  insolvency  and  re- 
ceivership; credit  safeguards. 
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G.  E.  81. — Business  English.  Two  class  hours  per  week.  The 
principles  underlying  every  form  of  business  English;  general  corre- 
spondence; sales  letters;  follow-up  letters;  circulars;  reports. 

G.  E.  82. — Corporation  Finance.  Four  class  hours  per  week.  A 
study  of  the  organization  and  financial  management  of  corporations 
including  business  promotion;  principles  of  capitalization;  means  of 
financing  an  organization;  determination  of  profits;  valuation  of 
securities;  methods  of  consolidation;   reorganization   of  corporations. 

Electives 

G.  E.  83. — American  Government.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  A 
study  of  the  development  and  practical  working  of  our  federal,  state 
and  local  governments. 

G.  E.  84. — Geology.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  A  general  study 
of  the  dynamic,  structural,  physiographic,  historical  and  economic 
geology.     Prerequisite,  C.  E.  249. 

G.  E.  85. — Advertising.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  Psychology 
of  appeal;  color;  memory;  inducing  action;  analysis  of  successful 
advertisements;  the  advertising  agency,  etc. 

G.  E.  86. — Practical  Salesmanship  and  Sales  Administration.  Three 
class  hours  per  week.  Personal  qualifications,  tact,  address,  and  their 
development;  a  study  of  the  elements  that  make  for  success;  know- 
ledge of  the  goods  to  be  sold;  studying  the  prospective  buyer; 
approach,  demonstration,  presentation  of  argument;    closing  the  sale. 

G.  E.  87. — Astronomy.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  A  descrip- 
tive course  acquainting  the  student  with  the  fundamental  principles 
and  facts  regarding  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  comets,  the  stellar  system, 
including  the  principle  constellations,  nebulae,  etc.  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  34. 

G.  E.  88. — Astronomy.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  Theory  and 
use  of  the  sextant,  theodolite,  transit  and  equatorial  telescope.  Deter- 
mination of  time,  latitude,  longitude  and  azimuth  with  portable  instru- 
ments.    Prerequisite,  G.  E.  87. 

C.  90  to  C.  99  inclusive.  Engineering  Association.  Two  hours  per 
week  each.  This  includes  a  report  on  the  outside  co-operative  work 
after  each  work  period  and  participation  in  the  regular  meetings  of 
the  Engineering  Association. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  COURSES 

Ch.  E.  121. — Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel.  Four  class  hours  per 
week.   A  study  of  the  sources  of  raw  materials;  the  processes  involved 
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in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  and  steel;  the  constitution  and  proper- 
ties of  cast  iron,  carbon  steel,  and  alloy  steels. 

Ch.  E.  122. — Fuel  and  Gas  Analysis.  Eight  laboratory  hours  per 
week  in  the  summer  term.  Analysis  of  coal  and  coke,  including  a 
calorimetric  determination.  The  application  of  the  Orsat  apparatus 
to  the  analysis  of  flue  gases.     Prerequisites,  Chemistry  1  and  2. 

Ch.  E.  130. — Inorganic  Technical  Analysis.  Four  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  The  technical  methods  of  quantitative  analysis  of  lime- 
stone and  cement.     Prerequisite,  Chemistry  5. 

Ch.  E.  131. — Inorganic  Technical  Analysis.  Eight  hours  laboratory 
work  per  week  in  the  summer  term.  A  continuation  of  Ch.  E.  130, 
including  methods  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  alloys. 

Ch.  E.  132. — Iron  and  Steel  Analysis.  Twelve  laboratory  hours 
per  week  in  the  summer  term.  Technical  methods  for  determining 
the  important  constituents  in  cast  iron,  carbon  and  alloy  steels.  Pre- 
requisites, Chemistry  3  and  Ch.  E.  122. 

Ch.  E.  142. — Metallography.  Two  lectures  and  one  four-hour 
laboratory  period  per  week.  The  diagram  of  thermal  equilibrium, 
solid  solutions,  and  the  application  of  the  phase  rule  to  metallography. 
The  laboratory  work  consists  of  calibration  and  practise  in  the  use  of 
metallographic  equipment  including  the  preparation  and  study  of 
micro  sections.     Prerequisites,  Ch.  E.  121,  Ch.  E.  132. 

Ch.  E.  144. — Heat  Treatment  of  Steel.  Sixteen  hours  per  week  in 
laboratory  in  the  summer  term.  A  laboratory  study  of  modern 
methods  in  heat  treatment  of  steel.  Purposes  of  heat  treating; 
methods  of  temperature  control,  design  of  furnaces,  annealing, 
hardening,   tempering  and  case   hardening.     Prerequisite,   Ch.   E.   121. 

Ch.  E.  150. — Organic  Technical  Analysis.  Eight  hours  laboratory 
work  per  week.  The  technical  methods  of  analysis  of  organic  indus- 
trial materials;  their  identification  and  application  to  industry.  Pre- 
requisite, Chemistry  7. 

Ch.  E.  152. — Industrial  Chemistry.  Four  hours  per  week.  Lec- 
tures, written  reports  and  inspection  trips.  A  study  of  industrial 
processes  of  chemical  manufacture. 

Ch.    E.    153. — Applied    Electro    Chemistry.     Two   lectures   and   one 

four-hour    laboratory    period.      The    application    of    the    principles    of 

electro-chemical   and   electro-thermal    reactions   to   the   decomposition 

of  compounds,  electro-plating,  and  electro-quantitative  chemical  analy- 

I'rcrequisites,  Chemistry  5  and  E.  E.  370. 
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Electives 
Ch.  E.  160. — Technical  Pyometry.     Four  hours  per  week.     Labo- 
ratory   study     of    high     temperature     measurements,     calibration     of 
thermo-couples,   resistance   pyrometers   and  the   use   of  these   instru- 
ments in  industry. 

Ch.  E.  161.— Water  Analysis.  (Industrial).  Fitness  for  boiler  and 
other  industrial  uses.    The  softening  of  water. 

Ch.  E.  162.— Water  Analysis.  (Sanitary.)  The  analysis  of  potable 
waters.  This  course  also  includes  the  bacterial  count  and  determina- 
tion of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  bacteria  of  the  colon  group. 

Ch.  E.  163. — Applied  Thermal  Chemistry.  Three  class  hours  per 
week.  This  course  includes  the  investigation  of  chemical  reactions 
which  take  place  at  high  temperatures  with  particular  reference  to 
metallurgical  calculations.     Prerequisites,  Ch.  E.  121. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  COURSES 

C.  E.  210. — Plane  surveying.  Four  hours  of  field  work  per  week 
for  the  first  eight  weeks,  followed  by  two  class  hours  per  week  for 
nine  weeks.  Principles  and  usage  of  the  tape  in  measuring  distance, 
of  the  level  in  measuring  differences  in  elevation,  and  of  the  transit 
in  measuring  horizontal  and  vertical  angles. 

C.  E.  211. — Plane  Surveying.  Two  class  hours  per  week  for  the 
first  nine  weeks,  followed  by  four  hours  of  field  work  per  week  for 
eight  weeks.     Continuation  of  C.  E.  210.     Prerequisite,  C.  E.  210. 

C.  E.  221. — Topographic  Surveying.  Three  class  hours  and  eight 
hours  of  field  work,  during  summer  term.  Principles  and  usage  of  the 
Engineers'  Transit.  Adjustment  of  Transit,  Dumpy  and  Wye  levels 
A  detailed  study  of  the  various  problems  in  which  the  transit  is  used 
such  as  traverse,  city,  land,  topographic  mining,  and  governmental 
surveys,  miscellaneous  surveying  problems.     Prerequisite,   C.  E.  211. 

C.  E.  230. — Advanced  Surveying.  Eight  hours  of  field  practice  for 
five  weeks,  followed  by  four  recitations  per  week  for  four  weeks.  A 
continuation  of  C.  E.  221,  supplemented  by  study  and  usage  of  the 
plane  table.     Prerequisite,  C.  E.  221. 

C.  E.  231. — Railroad  Curves.  Six  class  hours  per  week  during 
summer  term.  A  study  of  simple,  compound,  reverse  and  transition 
curves,  turn-outs,  cross-overs,  frogs  and  switches.  Prerequisite, 
C.  E.  230. 

C.  E.  233. — Railroad  Location.  Twenty  hours  of  field  and  office 
work  per  week   during   summer   term.     Field   and   office   practice   of 
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railroad  location.  Reconnaisance,  preliminary  and  final  line,  cross- 
sectioning,  running  in  simple  and  transition  curves,  turn-outs  and 
cross-overs  comprise  the  field  work.  Office  work  covers  the  paper 
location  of  final  line,  calculation  of  quantities,  plotting  of  profile, 
mass  diagram  and  calculation  of  dirt  distribution.  Prerequisite,  C.  E. 
231  or  accompanied  by  C.  E.  231. 

C.  E.  234. — Railroad  Construction  and  Maintenance.  Six  class 
hours  per  week  during  summer  term.  A  study  of  the  methods  and 
materials  of  construction,  maintenance,  structures  and  appliances.  Pre- 
requisite, C.  E.  233,  or  accompanied  by  C.  E.  233. 

C.  E.  235. — Theory  of  Structures.  Four  class  hours  per  week.  A 
study  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  determination  by  both  graph- 
ical and  analytical  methods  of  the  stresses  in  various  types  of  roof 
and  bridge  trusses.  Prerequisite,  Mechanics  40. 

C.  E.  236. — Theory  of  Structures.  Three  class  hours  per  week. 
Continuation  of  C.  E.  235.     Prerequisite,  C.  E.  235. 

C.  E.  238. — Astronomical  Observations.  Two  class  and  two  hours 
of  field  work  per  week.  Study  and  practice  in  solar  and  stellar  obser- 
vations for  determination  of  meridian,  time,  latitude  and  longitude; 
triangulation  systems,  barometric  and  precise  leveling.  Prerequisite, 
C.  E.  230. 

C.  E.  241. — Structural  Design.  Twelve  hours  of  drawing  room 
work  per  week.  Complete  design  of  a  wooden  roof  truss,  a  steel  roof 
truss  and  railroad  deck  plate  girder  bridge.     Prerequisite,  C.  E.  236. 

C.  E.  242. — Structural  Design.  Four  hours  of  drawing  room  work 
per  week.     Continuation  of  C.  E.  241.     Prerequisite,  C.  E.  241. 

C.  E.  243. — Structural  Design.  Sixteen  hours  drawing  room  work 
per  week  during  the  summer  term.  A  complete  design  of  a  steel  roof 
truss  is  made.  Given  to  Chemical,  Electrical  and  Mechanical  En- 
gineering students.     Prerequisite,  Mechanics  41. 

C.  E.  245. — Theory  of  Reinforced  Concrete.  Three  class  hours  per 
week.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  reinforced  concrete  and  their  appli- 
cation to  building  design.     Prerequisite,  C.  E.  236. 

C.  E.  249. — Hydrology.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  A  study  of 
precipitation,  run-off,  stream  flow,  evaporation,  seepage,  etc.,  as 
effected  by  topographical  and  geological  conditions.  Prerequisite, 
Mechanics  44. 

C.  E.  250. — Public  Water  Supply.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  A 
study  of  the  principal  features  of  water-works  design  and  construc- 
tion, including  quantity  and  quality  of  potable  water,  sources  of  sup- 
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ply,  design  of  distribution  systems,  reservoirs,  dams  and  tanks.     Pre- 
requisite, Mechanics  44. 

C.  E.  251. — Sewerage.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  A  study  of  the 
design  and  construction  of  sewerage  systems  including  surveys  and 
estimates,  determination  of  size  and  capacity  of  sewers  and  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  sewage  disposal.     Prerequisite,  Mechanics  44. 

C.  E.  252. — Theory  of  Reinforced  Concrete.  Two  class  hours  per 
week.     Continuation  of  C.  E.  245.     Prerequisite,  C.  E.  245. 

C.  E.  253. — Highways.  Four  class  hours  per  week.  Design,  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  highways  and  streets.  A  study  of  vari- 
ous types  of  pavements.    Prerequisite,  C.  E.  230. 

C.  E.  254. — Foundations.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  A  study  of 
the  theory  and  design  of  various  types  of  foundations.  Prerequisites, 
Mechanics  42  and  C.  E.  245. 

C.  E.  255. — Reinforced  Concrete  Design.  Four  hours  of  drawing 
room  work  per  week.  Problems  in  design  of  various  types  of  re- 
inforced concrete  structures.     Prerequisite,  C.  E.  252. 

C.  E.  256. — Concrete  Arch  Design.  Four  hours  of  drawing  room 
work  per  week.  Complete  design  of  a  reinforced  concrete  arch.  Pre- 
requisite, C.  E.  252. 

C.  E.  257. — Bridge  Design.  Ten  hours  of  drawing  room  work  per 
week.  Design  of  a  pin-connected  through  truss  railroad  bridge.  Pre- 
requisite, C.  E.  242. 

Electives 

C.  E.  260. — Irrigation  and  Drainage.  Two  class  hours  per  week. 
A  study  of  the  methods  and  means  of  irrigation,  design  and  construc- 
tion of  reservoirs,  canals,  flumes  and  other  irrigation  works.  Also 
a  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  reclamation  of  land  by  drainage. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanics  44. 

C.  E.  261. — City  Planning.  Two  class  hours  per  week.  A  study 
of  the  principles  involved  in  the  laying  out  of  street  systems,  park 
systems,  etc.,  and  problems  of  future  municipal  expansion.  Pre- 
requisite, C.  E.  230. 

C.  E.  262. — Railroad  Terminals.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  A 
study  of  railroad  terminals,  including  yard  layouts  together  with  struc- 
tures and  appliances  in  connection  therewith.     Prerequisite,  C.  E.  234. 

C.  E.  263. — Advanced  Theory  of  Structures.  Three  class  hours 
per  week.     A  graphical  and  analytical  study  of  the  stresses  in  stat- 
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ically   indeterminate    structures,   redundant   members   and  deflections. 
Prerequisite,  C.  E.  236. 

C.  E.  264. — Advanced  Bridge  Design.  Six  hours  office  work  per 
week.     Design  of  movable  bridges.     Prerequisite,  C.  E.  257. 

C.  E.  265. — Water  Power  Engineering.  Three  class  hours  per 
week.  A  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  consideration  of  a 
water  power  project,  such  as  effects  of  variation  of  flow,  head,  etc., 
types,  characteristics,  selection  and  installation  of  water  wheels.  Pre- 
requisite, Mechanics  44. 

C.  E.  266. — Reinforced  Concrete  Design.  Eight  drawing  room 
hours  per  week.  Design  of  a  reinforced  concrete  building.  Pre- 
requisite, C.  E.  245. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  COURSES 

E.  E.  320. — Elementary  Electric  Circuits.  Three  class  hours  per 
week  in  the  summer  term.  An  introductory  study  of  simple  electric 
circuits  involving  characteristics  of  conductor  materials,  calculation 
of  conductor  sizes,  determination  of  voltage  drop,  and  power  losses. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  52  and  53. 

E.  E.  321. — Electrical  Circuits  Laboratory.  To  accompany  E.  E. 
320.  One  four  hour  laboratory  period  per  week  with  reports  in  the 
summer  term  devoted  to  an  experimental  verification  of  laws  of  cir- 
cuits developed  in  the  class  room. 

E.  E.  330. — Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  Four  class  hours 
per  week.  An  introductory  study  of  electrical  machinery  and  its  chief 
applications.      Prerequisites,    Physics    50-53   and    Mathematics   33. 

E.  E.  331. — Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  One  four-hour 
laboratory  period  per  week  with  reports.  A  course  of  some  of  the 
simpler  experiments  in  Direct  Current  testing,  designed  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  connecting  and  operating  generators  and  motors,  and 
obtaining  their  performance  characteristics. 

E.  E.  333. — Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  Four  class  hours 
per  week.  This  is  a  continuation  of  E.  E.  330.  A  brief  treatment  of 
Alternating    Current    machines    is    included.      Prerequisite,    E.    E.   330. 

J..  E.  334. —  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Four  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  This  is  a  continuation  of  E.  E.  331.  Some  of  the 
simpler  tests  of  A.  C.  apparatus  and  motors  will  be  made.  Pre- 
requisite, j«;.  e,  331, 
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E.  E.  335. — Electrical  Meters.  Three  class  hours  per  week  in  the 
summer  term.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  operation  and  applica- 
tion of  commercial  electrical  instruments  and  meters.  Consideration 
is  given  to  the  application  of  Rules  of  Service  of  the  Wisconsin  Rail- 
road Commission.     Prerequisites,  Physics  52,  53  and  E.  E.  333. 

E.  E.  336. — Electric  Motor  Applications.  Five  class  hours  per  week 
in  the  summer  term.  This  course  is  a  detailed  study  of  the  methods 
of  control  which  are  essential  in  adapting  electric  motors  to  the  con- 
ditions met  with  in  various  industries.     Prerequisite,  E.  E.  330. 

E.  E.  337. — Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  To  accompany 
E.  E.  335.  One  four  hour  laboratory  period  per  week  with  reports  in 
the  summer  term  covering  the  calibration  and  testing  of  electrical  in- 
struments and  meters.  A  study  is  made  of  the  conditions  under 
which  meters  may  be  properly  used  and  the  limitations  to  which  they 
are  subjected. 

E.  E.  338. — Elementary  Electrical  Problems.  Two  three  hour 
periods  per  week  spent  in  the  computing  room  during  the  summer 
term.  Elementary  problems  such  as  layout  of  office  wiring,  and 
design  of  a  motor  regulating  rheostat  will  be  assigned.  Prerequisite, 
E.  E.  330. 

E.  E.  339. — Electrical  Machinery  and  Apparatus.  Three  class 
hours  per  week  in  the  summer  term.  This  course  begins  a  detailed 
quantitative  study  of  the  various  types  of  machinery,  which  extends 
for  one  year.  In  the  summer  term  the  Electric  and  Magnetic  Circuits 
will  be  considered.  The  subjects  of  Generators,  Motors,  Transformers 
and  Converters  are  then  considered  in  order,  from  both  the  designer's 
and  operator's  point  of  view.     Prerequisites,  E.  E.  330  and  E.  E.  331. 

E.  E.  340. — Electrical  Machinery  and  Apparatus.  Four  class  hours 
per  week.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  E.  E.  339.  Prerequisites, 
E.  E.  330  and  E.  E.  331. 

E.  E.  341. — Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  One  four-hour 
laboratory  period  per  week  with  reports.  E.  E.  340  must  accompany 
this  course.  Among  the  experiments  performed  in  this  course  are 
such  advanced  tests  as  the  analysis  of  dynamo  performance,  efficiency 
from  losses,  and  compromise  testing.  Prerequisites,  E.  E.  330  and 
E.  E.  334 

E.  E.  342. — Electrical  Problems.  One  two-hour  period  per  week 
in  the  computing  room.  Continuation  of  E.  E.  338.  Layout  of  shop 
wiring,  motor  selection,  lighting  installation,  and  working  up  of  test 
data  will  be  carried  out.  Prerequisites,  E.  E.  330,  and  E.  E.  333,  or 
E.  E.  339. 
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E.  E.  343. — Illumination.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  a  two-term  course  on  the  production,  modification,  utili- 
zation and  measurement  of  light.  The  end  in  view  is  to  enable  the 
student  to  understand  the  factors  governing  the  choice  of  the  kind, 
size,  and  number  of  lamps,  their  location  and  accessories.  Prerequi- 
sites, E.  E.  330  and  E.  E.  333  or  E.  E.  339. 

E.  E.  344. — Illumination.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  Continua- 
tion of  E.  E.  343.     Prerequisite,  E.  E.  343. 

E.  E.  345. — Electrical  Machinery  and  Apparatus.  Four  class  hours 
per  week.  Continuation  of  E.  E.  339  and  E.  E.  340.  Prerequisites, 
E.  E.  340  and  E.  E.  339  or  E.  E.  333. 

E.  E.  346. — Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  One  four-hour  lab- 
oratory period  per  week  with  reports.  Continuation  of  E.  E.  341. 
Prerequisites,  E.  E.  330-334. 

E.  E.  347. — Electrical  Problems.  One  four-hour  period  per  week 
in  the  computing  room.  Continuation  of  E.  E.  338  and  E.  E.  342. 
Prerequisites,  E.  E.  330-334. 

E.  E.  348. — Electrical  Problems.  Two  three-hour  periods  per  week 
in  the  computing  room  in  the  summer  term.  Continuation  of  E.  E. 
333,  342  and  347.     Prerequisites,  E.  E.  330-334. 

E.  E.  349. — Electric  Power  Distribution.  Five  class  hours  per  week 
in  the  summer  term.  A  course  beginning  a  year's  study  of  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  Electric  Power.  First,  the  methods  of  providing  elec- 
tric service  are  considered,  followed  by  a  study  of  power  plants,  and 
sub-stations.  The  subject  of  power  costs  and  rates  are  then  studied. 
Prerequisites,  E.  E.  330-334. 

E.  E.  350. — Electric  Power  Stations.  Four  class  hours  per  week. 
A  continuation  of  E.  E.  349.     Prerequisites,  E.  E.  330-334. 

E.  E.  351. — Telephone  Engineering.  Four  class  hours  per  week.  A 
systematic  study  of  the  science  and  art  of  communication  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  topics  of  standard  telephone  practice,  tele- 
phonic transmission  and  interference,  machine  switching,  and  the 
applications  of  the  vacuum  tube.  Prerequisites,  E.  E.  330-334  and 
E.  E.  339. 

K.  E.  352. — Theory  of  Electrical  Design.  Three  class  hours  per 
week.  A  discussion  of  how  the  performance  characteristics,  heating, 
and  efficiency  of  a  machine  depend  on  its  size  and  proportions.  A 
detailed  study  of  how  those  factors  determine  a  design  is  then  made. 
Prerequisites,  E.  E.  339  and  E.  E.  340. 
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E.  E.  353. — Electrical  Design.  A  four-hour  period  in  the  drawing 
room  per  week.  Must  be  taken  with  E.  E.  352.  The  design  of  an 
electric  machine,  and  the  selection  of  equipment  for  a  transmission 
line  will  be  undertaken.     Prerequisites,  E.  E.  339  and  E.  E.  340. 

E.  E.  354. — Electrical  Design.  Four  hour  period  in  the  drawing 
room  per  week.  Continuation  of  E.  E.  353.  Prerequisites,  E.  E.  339 
and  E.  E.  340. 

E.  E.  355. — Electric  Railway  Engineering.  Five  class  hours  per 
week  in  the  second  term.  This  course  is  a  study  of  the  present  prac- 
tice of  Electric  Railways.  Topics  such  as  track  construction  and  brake 
equipment  of  chief  interest  to  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers  are 
treated  as  well  as  purely  electrical  features  such  as  control  and  motors. 
The  most  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  topics  of  power  consump- 
tion and  schedule.     Prerequisites,  E.  E.  330  and  E.  E.  334. 

Electives 

E.  E.  360. — Electric  Power  Transmission.  Three  class  hours  per 
week  in  the  second  term.  Continuation  of  E.  E.  349  and  E.  E.  350. 
Topics  such  as  Corona,  Insulation  and  Arresters,  determined  by  the 
high  voltage;  and  resonance  and  surges,  present  in  very  long  lines, 
will  be  considered.  Operating  characteristics  will  also  be  studied. 
Prerequisite,  E.  E.  350. 

E.  E.  361. — Wiring  for  Light  and  Power.  Three  class  hours  per 
week  in  the  second  term.  Open  to  all  students.  A  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  State  and  National  Fire  and  Safety  Codes,  and 
of  customary  practice  in  installing  wiring.  Prerequisites,  E.  E.  330 
and  E.  E.  333,  or  E.  E.  370  and  E.  E.  373. 

E.  E.  362. — Factory  Lighting.  Three  class  hours  per  week  in  the 
second  term.  Open  to  all  students.  A  brief  study  of  illumination  in 
its  relation  to  correct  forms  of  shop  installations.  Prerequisites,  E.  E. 
330  and  E.  E.  333,  or  E.  E.  370  and  E.  E.  373. 

E.  E.  363. — Advanced  Laboratory.  One  four-hour  period,  or  more, 
per  week,  in  either  term,  with  only  general  supervision.  An  individual 
problem,  which  may  be  in  the  nature  of  research  work,  will  be  as- 
signed. Intensive  independent  work  is  expected.  Prerequisite,  E.  E. 
346. 

E.  E.  364. — Advanced  Design.  One  four-hour  period  per  week  in 
the  second  term.  An  individually  assigned  project,  either  chosen  by 
student  or  assigned  by  instructor,  such  as  the  selection  of  railway 
motor  equipment  or  the  design  of  an  A.  C.  machine.  Prerequisites, 
E.  E.  353. 
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E.  E.  365. — Report  of  Current  Electrical  Literature.  One  four- 
hour  period  per  week  in  library  or  equivalent  in  either  term.  A  search 
through  the  files  of  periodicals  for  articles  on  assigned  topic,  and  a 
digest  or  resume  of  results  and  conclusions  found  by  authors.  Pre- 
requisites, E.  E.  330  and  E.  E.  334. 

E.  E.  350  and  355. — Electives  for  C.  E.  and  M.  E.  students. 

Courses  for  Non-Electrical  Students 

E.  E.  330-334.  These  courses  may  be  taken  instead  of  370-374 
where  irregular  schedules  make  this  desirable. 

E.  E.  370. — Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  Four  class  hours 
per  week  in  the  second  term.  A  brief  study  of  electrical  machinery 
with  emphasis  upon  its  applications.  Motors  are  given  considerable 
attention,  inasmuch  as  the  field  of  usefulness  of  each  type  is  fully 
discussed.  A  short  treatment  of  Alternating  Current  machinery  is 
also  given,  in  the  continuation  of  this  course  given  in  the  first  term. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  50-53  and  Mathematics  33. 

E.  E.  371. — Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Four  hours  lab- 
oratory per  week  in  the  second  term.  A  course  of  some  of  the  simpler 
experiments  in  the  testing  of  motors,  generators,  and  other  electrical 
machines.  This  course  has  for  its  object  the  acquainting  of  the  stu- 
dent with  the  measurement  of  efficiency,  and  the  relative  behavior  of 
different  types  of  motors.  Must  be  accompanied  or  preceded  by  E.  E. 
370.     Prerequisites,  Physics  50-53  and  Mathematics  33. 

E.  E.  373. — Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  Four  class  hours 
per  week  in  the  first  term.  Continuation  of  E.  E.  370.  Prerequisite, 
E.  E.  370. 

E.  E.  374. — Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Four  hours  lab- 
oratory per  week  with  report.  Continuation  of  E.  E.  371.  Must  ac- 
company E.  E.  373  or  follow  it.     Prerequisite,  E.  E.  370. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  COURSES 

M.  E.  420. — Heat  Engines.  Six  class  hours  per  week.  This  course 
embraces  a  study  of  various  types  of  steam  boilers  and  power  plant 
equipment;  simple  and  compound  engines,  steam  turbines,  air  com- 
pressors and  internal  combustion  engines.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry 
2  and  Physics  50. 

M.  E.  421. — Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Four  hours  per 
week.  This  is  a  laboratory  course  which  runs  parallel  with  M.  E.  420 
and  includes  the  calibration  of  pressure  gauges,  thermometers,  meters, 
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calorimeter  tests  of  steam,  and  practice  in  the  use  of  the  engine  indi- 
cator. It  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  mechanical  labor- 
atory instruments. 

M.  E.  430. — Thermodynamics.  Five  class  hours  per  week.  A  de- 
tailed study  of  gas  laws,  various  heat  cycles,  entropy,  temperature- 
entropy  diagram,  and  applications  of  thermodynamics  to  various 
types  of  heat  engines.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  2,  Physics  50,  Math- 
ematics 33. 

M.  E.  431. — Mechanical  Engineering  Problems.  Four  class  hours 
per  week.  This  course  is  supplementary  to  M.  E.  430  and  consists  of 
a  series  of  selected  problems,  involving  the  application  of  thermo- 
dynamic principles,  to  be  worked  out  in  the  drafting  room. 

M.  E.  432. — Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Four  hours  lab- 
oratory per  week.  A  continuation  of  M.  E.  421,  which  includes  tests 
of  boiler  flue  gases,  flow  of  steam  through  orifices,  steam  engine  valve 
setting,  mechanical  efficiency  tests  of  steam  and  gas  engines,  and  a 
complete  test  of  a  power  plant.  Prerequisites,  M.  E.  420  and  M.  E. 
421. 

M.  E.  433. — Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Four  hours  lab- 
oratory per  week.  Tests  to  determine  the  operating  characteristics 
and  thermal  efficiencies  of  steam  and  gas  engines,  air  compressors, 
pumps,  etc.    Prerequisites,  M.  E.  430  and  M.  E.  432. 

M.  E.  435. — Mechanism.  Two  class  hours  per  week  and  six  hours 
per  week  in  the  drafting  room.  A  study  of  velocity  diagrams  as  ap  - 
plied  to  the  motion  of  machine  parts.  Time  is  also  devoted  to  the 
design  of  cams  and  gears.     Prerequisites,  Drawing  13  and  Physics  50. 

M.  E.  439. — Elements  of  Machine  Design.  Twelve  hours  work  in 
the  drafting  room  in  the  summer  term.  A  continuation  of  M.  E.  435. 
The  design  of  machine  parts  for  strength,  by  the  use  of  rational  and 
empirical  methods.     Prerequisites,  M.  E.  435  and  Mechanics  42. 

M.  E.  440 — Machine  Design.  Eight  hours  per  week  in  the  drafting 
room.  A  continuation  of  M.  E.  439,  involving  the  design  of  some 
simple  machine  and  elementary  work  in  the  design  of  tools  for  in- 
terchangeable manufacture.  Prerequisites  M.  E.  435  and  Mechanics 
42. 

M.  E.  441. — Advanced  Machine  Design.  One  lecture  and  one  four- 
hour  drafting  period  per  week.  The  application  of  dynamics  to  the 
design  of  machine  parts  with  special  reference  to  inertia  forces  in  re- 
ciprocating machines,  and  methods  employed  in  balancing  these 
forces.     Prerequisites,  M.  E.  440  and  Mechanics  43. 
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M.  E.  450. — Industrial  Management.  Three  class  hours  per  week. 
The  course  deals  with  the  various  methods  of  modern  industrial  or- 
ganization, cost  keeping,  depreciation,  purchasing  and  storing  of 
materials,  and  sales  organization.  Prerequisites,  G.  E.  72  and  G.  E. 
76,  and  two  years  shop  experience. 

M.  E.  451. — Industrial  Management.  Three  class  hours  per  week. 
A  continuation  of  M.  E.  450,  which  includes  the  discussion  of  labor 
problems,  welfare  work,  safety  and  sanitation.  Prerequisites,  M.  E. 
450. 

M.  E.  452. — Production  Engineering.  Three  class  hours  per  week. 
This  course  includes  a  study  of  shop  management  problems,  such  as: 
routing  of  products,  time  study  and  bonus  systems,  stock  records,  in- 
spection systems,  safety  devices  and  the  human  element  in  produc- 
tion.    Prerequisite.  Two  years  shop  experience. 

M.  E.  453. — Production  Engineering.  Three  class  hours  per  week. 
A  continuation  of  course  M.  E.  452,  which  consists  of  numerous  in- 
spection trips  and  written  reports  on  shop  processes  and  equipment. 

M.  E.  454. — Heating  and  Ventilating.  Three  class  hours  per  week. 
Direct  and  indirect  steam  and  hot  water  heating,  gravity  systems, 
vacuum  systems,  direct  air  heating,  ventilation,  temperature  and  hu- 
midity control,  are  studied  in  detail.     Prerequisite,  M.  E.  430. 

M.  E.  455. — Heating  and  Ventilating  Design.  Four  hours  labora- 
tory per  week.  A  design  and  specifications  of  a  complete  heating  and 
ventilating  system  is  made  for  a  modern  factory  or  industrial  build- 
ing. 

Electives 

M.  E.  460. — Experimental  Engineering.  Four  to  eight  hours  per 
week.  The  assignment  of  an  experimental  investigation  in  the  nature 
of  research  work.  Investigations  suggested  by  the  student's  contact 
with  shop  problems  may  be  conducted  here.  Elective  for  fifth  year 
M.  E.  students. 

M.  E.  461. — Advanced  Machine  Design.  Four  to  six  hours  per 
week.  Individual  design  problems  for  students  who  have  decided  to 
take  up  this  work  open  to  those  with  two  years  of  practical  shop  ex- 
perience. The  nature  of  the  design  will  conform  to  the  student's 
choice  of  industry.     Electives  for  fifth  year  M.  E.  students. 

M.  E.  462. — Power  Plants.  Seven  hours  per  week.  Drafting  room 
work  supplemented  by  lectures.  A  discussion  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  selection  of  power  plant  units  together  with  the  auxil- 
iary equipment.  Each  student  is  required  to  select  and  arrange  the 
equipment  for  a  complete  power  plant.    Prerequisite,  M.  E.  420. 
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M.  E.  463. — Compressed  Air.  Four  class  hours  per  week.  A  math- 
ematical treatment  of  problems  entering  into  the  production,  trans- 
mission, and  the  application  of  compressed  air.  A  study  is  made  of 
the  air  compressor  with  particular  reference  to  the  effect  of  clearance, 
methods  of  cooling,  advantages  of  compounding,  etc.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  hydraulic  compressor,  friction  of  air  in  pipes,  and  the  air 
lift.     Prerequisites,  M.  E.  420  and  M.  E.  430. 

M.  E.  464. — Refrigeration.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  This 
course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
problems  entering  into  the  selection  of  a  mechanical  refrigeration 
plant,  and  includes  a  complete  description  of  the  various  types  of  ice 
machines  and  systems  of  refrigeration.  Prerequisites,  M.  E.  420  and 
M.  E.  430. 

M.  E.  465. — Steam  Turbines.  Three  hours  per  week.  The  ap- 
plication of  thermodynamic  principles  to  the  design  of  steam  turbines 
and  a  discussion  of  the  various  types,  their  adaptability  for  different 
classes  of  service,  and  a  comparison  with  the  reciprocating  engine. 
Prerequisites,  M.  E.  420  and  M.  E.  430. 
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For  a  description  of  the  building  used  by  the  School,  see 
pages  30-35;  for  laboratory  equipment,  see  page  36;  for  its 
student  organizations,  see  page  49,  for  fees,  see  page  53 ;  for 
admission  requirements,  see  pages  66-77. 

HISTORY 

The  Marquette  University  School  of  Journalism  was 
opened  by  the  Rev.  John  E.  Copus,  S.  J.,  in  1910  in  response 
to  a  demand  for  training  in  newspaper  work,  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion and  with  the  assistance  of  Milwaukee  newspaper  men. 
Father  Copus  was  himself  a  former  newspaper  man,  with 
fifteen  years'  experience  in  varied  phases  of  journalism. 

Schools  of  journalism  are  the  latest  additions  to  American 
universities.  In  all  universities,  the  courses  in  journalism  were 
in  the  beginning  necessarily  tentative.  In  Marquette,  the 
School  of  Journalism  began  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Robert 
A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics.  Two  courses  were  offered, 
one  of  three  years  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Journalism,  one  of  two  years  leading  to  a  diploma. 

In  1916  the  Marquette  School  of  Journalism  became  an 
independent  department  of  the  University,  and  abolished  the 
two-year  diploma  course.  And  in  1917  the  course  of  studies 
was  increased  to  four  years,  requiring  in  addition  to  journalistic 
branches,  all  the  cultural  studies  necessary  to  secure  a  bach- 
elor's degree. 

A  few  years  later,  realizing  that  laboratory  work  was  neces- 
sary to  a  complete  preparation  for  journalistic  success,  a 
modern  printing  plant  equipment  was  installed.  Now  the 
Marquette  School  of  Journalism  students,  in  addition  to  work 
on  the  metropolitan  press  of  Milwaukee  and  on  dailies  in  this 
and  other  states  during  vacation,  receive  practical  experience 
on  The  Marquette  Tribune,  the  University  newspaper,  The 
Marquette  Journal,  the  University  literary  magazine,  and  The 
Hilltop,  the  Marquette  annual. 

THE  AIM  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Just  as  in  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine  the  establish- 
ment of  colleges  led  first  to  higher  professional  and  technical 
knowledge  and  secondly  to  a  higher  concept  of  the  dignity  of 
the  profession  itself,  so  we  find  that  through  the  higher  stand- 
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ards  set  by  schools  of  journalism  and  the  training  given  in  an 
institution  like  Marquette  University  School  of  Journalism,  the 
student  is  sent  forth  not  only  with  better  equipment  for  his  life 
work,  but  with  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  work. 

It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  Marquette  University 
School  of  Journalism  to  do  for  the  journalist  the  equivalent 
of  what  the  law  and  medical  schools  have  done  for  their 
students,  namely,  to  insist  upon  the  dignity  of  the  profession, 
the  high  moral  purpose  which  should  animate  a  man  who 
stands  as  an  interpreter  of  life  to  his  community  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  fighting  against  any  tendency  towards  the  lowering  of 
the  tone  of  the  press. 

In  this  we  feel  that  we  have  been  successful  and  that  our  in- 
fluence is  far  reaching.  Little  by  little,  the  going  forth  of 
trained  journalists  with  high  and  clearly  defined  moral  prin- 
ciples will  not  only  elevate  the  tone  of  the  press  directly,  but 
will  drive  the  untrained,  the  incompetent  and  the  morally 
unsafe  element  out  of  the  news  and  editorial. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  COURSE 

Marquette  University  School  of  Journalism  makes  thorough 
courses  in  the  basic  studies  of  a  liberal  education,  including 
logic,  metaphysics,  philosophy  and  ethics,  essential  require- 
ments for  a  degree. 

In  addition  to  the  fundamental  courses  mentioned  above, 
the  Marquette  University  School  of  Journalism  gives  a  most 
complete,  practical  training  for  the  future  newspaper  man  or 
woman.  How  thorough  this  training  is  will  be  evident  from  a 
glance  at  the  description  of  courses  given  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  catalogue.  Every  department  of  journalism  from  the 
news  story  to  the  special  article,  the  human  interest  feature 
and  the  editorial  is  taught  by  an  expert  newspaper  man  who 
has  had  years  of  experience  in  the  actual  production  of  news- 
papers. 

PROFESSIONAL  ADVANTAGES 

It  is  a  feature  of  the  Marquette  University  School  of 
Journalism  that  it  has  the  full  co-operation  of  the  big  daily 
papers  of  Milwaukee,  The  Milwaukee  Journal,  The  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  and  The  Wisconsin  News,  which  are  at  all  times  glad 
to  give  assistance  and  encouragement  to  the  future  journalist. 
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Men  and  women  prominent  in  the  newspaper  field  in  Mil- 
waukee address  the  students  of  the  Marquette  University 
School  of  Journalism  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
perience they  have  acquired  from  their  long  years  of  service 
in  the  profession. 

The  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion  are  taught  by  men 
who  have  made,  or  are  making,  successes  of  the  work  which 
they  are  teaching. 

CULTURAL  ADVANTAGES 

A  considerable  portion  of  a  student's  education  is  absorbed 
from  his  surroundings.  Marquette  University,  situated  as  it 
is  in  Milwaukee,  offers  a  cultural  environment  that  cannot 
be  surpassed.  Milwaukee  has  its  Art  Institute,  its  City  Club 
and  its  musical  societies.  The  student  has  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  world's  greatest  singers,  musicians  and  lecturers. 
The  student  at  Marquette  who  desires  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
progress  made  in  art,  literature  or  science  has  every  facility 
and  opportunity  afforded  him  in  Milwaukee. 

NEED  OF  A  CULTURAL  BACKGROUND 

A  broad  cultural  training  is  an  advantage  to  any  profes- 
sional man  ;  to  the  journalist  it  is  a  necessity.  His  profession 
touches  life  on  every  side ;  he  is  daily  called  upon  to  deal  with 
new  problems  in  politics,  in  economics,  sociology,  in  art  and  in 
science.  In  addition  to  a  thorough  literary  training,  a  ground- 
ing in  the  fundamentals  of  science,  history,  philosophy  and 
ethics  is  for  him  indispensable. 

DEGREES 

The  following  degrees  are  conferred : 
A.B.,  Bachelor  of  Arts; 
B.S.,  Bachelor  of  Science; 
Litt.B.,  Bachelor  of  Literature. 

The  A.B.  degree  is  conferred  if  the  candidate's  course  has 
included  two  years  of  college  Latin. 

The  B.S.  degree  is  conferred  on  one  who  has  concentrated 
his  studies,  particularly  during  the  last  two  years  of  college  on 
Sciences  or  Mathematics. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Literature  may  be  conferred  on 
a  student  whose  course  has  not  included  the  two  years  of  col- 
lege Latin  required  for  the  A.B.  degree,  nor  the  work  in 
Scien<  e  or  Mathematics  requisite  for  the  B.S.  degree,  but  who 
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offers  additional  work  in  Foreign  Language  and  History,  and 
who  has  met  all  other  requirements  in  prescribed  subjects  and 
offers  electives  previously  approved  by  his  advisers  and  the 
Dean  of  the  School. 

The  conditions  for  the  baccalaureate  degrees  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  the  four-year  course 
leading  to  the  degree  for  which  the  student  is  a  candidate. 

2.  A  written  thesis  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  School 
and  presented  on  or  before  April  5th  of  the  year  in  which  the 
degree  is  expected  to  be  conferred. 

3.  All  work  in  order  to  be  accepted  in  fulfillment  of  any 
requirement  for  the  degree  must  be  completed  with  an  aver- 
age grade  of  C  or  over,  totalling  128  credit  points. 

4.  A  fee  of  ten  dollars  payable  in  advance. 

All  applicants  for  a  degree  should  file  their  application  and 
present  all  their  credits  on  or  before  the  15th  of  April. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 
AMOUNT  OF  WORK 

In  order  to  receive  a  degree,  a  student  is  required  to  com- 
plete one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester  hours  of  work 
and  to  maintain  an  average  grade  of  C. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  include : 

1.  A  certain  amount  of  prescribed  work,  especially  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years ; 

2.  A  major  and  two  minors,  to  be  taken  chiefly  during  the 
junior  and  senior  years ;  and 

3.  Free  electives,  which  afford  opportunity  either  for 
broader  culture  or  for  greater  specialization  as  the  student 
may  choose ; 

4.  At  least  the  senior  year  in  residence  at  Marquette  Uni- 
versity. 

The  semester  hour  is  the  unit  or  standard  for  computing 
the  amount  of  a  student's  work.  A  semester  hour  is  defined  as 
one  lecture,  recitation  or  class  exercise,  one  hour  in  length  per 
week,  or  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  for  one  semester. 
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Two  hours  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  student  are  re- 
quired for  each  hour  of  lecture  or  recitation. 

Regular  work  for  Freshmen  is  sixteen  hours  per  week.  For 
all  others  it  may  be  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours.  No  candi- 
date for  a  degree  will  be  allowed  to  register  for  fewer  than 
twelve  hours  of  work. 

No  Freshman  may  register  for  more  than  sixteen  hours 
without  special  permission  of  the  faculty,  and  such  registra- 
tion is  not  allowed  to  any  student  in  his  first  semester  of 
residence. 

In  case  of  students  of  longer  attendance,  advisers  may 
grant  permission  to  take  studies  up  to  eighteen  hours  a  week 
after  the  standing  of  the  student  in  each  study  of  the  semester 
is  examined  and  found  to  be  B  (85  or  over). 

No  credit  will  be  granted  any  student  for  more  than  forty 
hours  in  any  department,  including  credits  earned  in  the  fresh- 
man year,  except : 

1.  When  a  student  is  writing  a  thesis,  he  may  count  in 
addition  to  the  forty  hours,  the  hours  of  the  course  in  which  he 
does  his  thesis  work. 

2.  In  the  department  of  English  a  student  may  take  forty 
hours  in  addition  to  Rhetoric  1-2. 

CHARACTER  OF  WORK 

Subject  Requirements 

Prescribed  Subjects  for  the  A.B.  Degree 

Credit  Hrs.  Credit  Hrs. 

English    18      Mathematics    6 

Latin     16      History    6 

Modern  Language   16      Philosophy   16 

Science 8      Journalism    18 

Prescribed  Subjects  for  the  B.S.  Degree 

English    18      History    6 

Modern  Language   16      Philosophy   16 

Science     16      Journalism    18 

Mathematics    6 

Prescribed  Subjects  for  the  Litt.B.  Degree 

English    18      Philosophy   16 

Foreign  Language  24      Journalism    18 

History    12 
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Students  who  have  received  one-half  their  college  credits 
(64  semester  hours)  in  other  institutions  must  secure  before 
graduation  all  the  prescribed  credits  except  those  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  history.  In  place  of  these  they  may  offer 
such  electives  as  are  approved  by  their  advisers  and  the  Dean 
of  the  School. 

QUALITY  OF  WORK 

Grades 

A  student's  grade  of  scholarship  in  each  of  his  subjects  is 
determined  by  the  combined  results  of  examinations  and  class 
work. 

Above  Passing  Below  Passing 

A  93—100,  Excellent  E  60—69,  Conditioned 

B  85—  92,  Good  F    0—59,  Failed 

C  77—  84,  Fair  I  ,  Incomplete* 

D  70—  76,  Passed  X  ,  Absent 

These  grades  are  not  given  out  to  the  students  by  the  pro- 
fessors, but  are  regularly  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
the  School. 

Any  student  who  desires  to  remove  an  Incomplete,  must 
first  obtain  from  the  Registrar  a  blank  form  for  presentation 
to  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course.  The  blank  when 
signed,  must  be  filed  with  the  Registrar  within  one  week  from 
the  time  of  the  semester  examination.  A  fee  of  $1.00  is 
charged  for  blanks  obtained  after  the  specified  time. 

Credit  Points 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  must  gain  not  only  the  number  of 
hour  credits  required,  but  his  work  must  reach  a  certain 
standard  of  excellence.  In  addition  to  the  128  hour  credits 
necessary  for  graduation,  each  student  must  earn  at  least  128 
credit  points,  or  an  average  mark  in  all  subjects  of  C  or  better. 

For  a  grade  of  A  in  a  given  course,  the  student  will  re- 
ceive three  times  as  many  credit  points  as  there  are  hour 
credits  in  any  course;  for  a  grade  of  B,  twice  as  many  credit 
points ;  for  a  grade  of  C,  as  many  credit  points  as  hour  credits ; 
while  D  gives  hour  credits  but  no  points. 

*A  student  may  be  reported  Incomplete,  if  some  small  portion  of  his  work 
remains  unfinished,  provided  his  standing  in  the  course  has  been  of  grade  C  or  higher. 
To  secure  credit,  this  work  must  be  completed  within  one  month  after  the  beginninng 
of  the  following  semester ;    otherwise  the  course  will  be  recorded  as  of  grade  E. 
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For  example :  A  four-hour  course  in  which  the  student  re- 
ceives A,  gives  twelve  credit  points;  if  the  grade  is  B,  8  credit 
points ;  if  C,  4  credit  points. 

The  maximum  number  of  credit  points  that  can  be  secured 
by  a  student  is  384;  the  minimum  accepted  for  graduation  is 
128. 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  attend  any  course  of  lec- 
tures, or  any  other  exercises  that  have  been  or  may  be  author- 
ized and  equipped  by  the  Faculty,  even  though  such  courses 
receive  no  value  in  credits. 

GROUP  REQUIREMENTS 

A  candidate  for  a  bachelor's  degree  must  complete  a  major 
in  at  least  one  department,  and  a  minor  in  each  of  two  other 
departments, 

(a)  One  of  which  is  correlated  to  the  major, 

(b)  The    other,    a    free   or   unrestricted    minor,   to    be 
chosen  from  another  group. 

Major.  Each  student  before  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year 
must  elect  courses  from  some  one  department,  to  be  known  as 
his  major,  which  must  comprise  not  less  than  eighteen  semes- 
ter hours.  Two  years  of  preparatory  school  work  or  one  year  of 
college  work  in  any  foreign  language  shall  be  prerequisite  to 
a  major  or  minor  in  the  same  language.  In  general,  no  courses 
designated  as  1  or  its  equivalent  will  be  counted  for  major  or 
minor. 

A  major  may  be  changed  only  by  the  consent  of  the  Dean 
and  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned,  and  such 
change  will  be  permitted  only  upon  the  distinct  understanding 
that  all  the  courses  prescribed  in  the  major  finally  chosen  shall 
be  completed  before  graduation. 

Minor.  A  minor  consists  of  not  less  than  twelve  hours  in  one 
department.  The  correlated  minor  must  be  chosen  from  the 
same  group  as  the  major;  the  unrestricted  minor  may  be 
chosen  from  either  of  the  remaining  groups. 

Electives.  Courses  not  taken  (a)  as  prescribed  courses  and 
(b)  not  included  in  the  student's  major  and  minor  sequences 
may  be  chosen  as  free  electives  to  complete  the  128  credits 
required  for  graduation. 
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In  the  choice  of  electives,  each  student  must  be  guided  by 
his  prospective  work.  He  must  ascertain,  moreover,  that  such 
courses  are  open  to  his  class ;  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  pre- 
requisites, and  that  there  will  be  no  conflict  in  the  schedule  of 
recitations  or  laboratory  periods. 

First  year  courses  in  a  foreign  language  will  not  be  accepted 
for  credit  towards  a  degree  unless  followed  by  a  second  year 
course  in  the  same  language. 

Electives  for  the  second  semester  must  be  filed  by  members 
of  the  upper  classes  with  the  Dean  on  or  before  January  15th, 
1923,  and  for  the  first  semester,  1923,  on  or  before  May  15th. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  COURSES 

1.  As  a  rule,  odd  numbers  indicate  first  semester  courses; 
even  numbers,  second  semester  courses. 

2.  In  all  (a)  beginning  and  (b)  year  courses  both  semes- 
ters must  be  completed  for  credit  toward  a  degree. 

3.  The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to  offer  a 
course  listed  below  for  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  applicants. 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES 

See  courses  described  on  pages  99-107. 

BIOLOGY 
See  courses  described  under  Botany  and  Zoology,  pages  101-102  and 
123. 

BOTANY 

See  courses  described  on  pages  101-102. 

CHEMISTRY 

See  courses  described  on  pages  102-104. 

ECONOMICS 

See  courses  described  on  pages  104-105. 
EDUCATION 
See  courses  described  on  pages  105-106. 

ENGLISH 

See  courses  described  on  pages  106-108. 
GEOLOGY 
See  courses  described  on  page  110. 
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JOURNALISM 

Professors  Danihy  and  Abel;   Mr.  Lechleidner  and  Mr.  Schimberg 

Note:  Journalism  2  to  7  are  prescribed  for  all  students  working 
toward  a  degree  and  must  be  studied  in  the  order  given,  two  subjects 
to  the  year.  The  fourth  year  may  be  used  for  specialized  work  in 
Newspaper  Management,  Trade  Journalism,  The  Community  News- 
paper, etc.     (See  courses  8  to  14). 

1.  Fundamentals  of  Journalism.  The  attainment  of  a  clear,  force- 
ful and  entertaining  style  by  a  close  study  of  words,  sentence  struc- 
ture, paragraph  topics  and  extended  composition.  Rules  for  unity, 
coherence  and  emphasis  applied  to  newspaper  requirements.  Thought 
building  in  description,  narration,  exposition  and  argumentation. 
Analysis  of  newspaper  stories,  editorials  and  features.  Writing  of  the 
sketch  as  a  training  in  accurate  observation  and  pithy,  graphic  expres- 
sion.    Lectures,  discussion  and  practice.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  History  of  Journalism.  Innate  desire  of  mankind  for  news. 
Parallel  growth  of  newspapers  and  democratic  government.  News 
gathering  and  distribution  in  ancient  times.  Stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  printed  newspaper.  Beginnings  in  England  and  America. 
English  and  American  papers  during  the  Colonial  Period.  Early 
fight  for  a  free  press.  How  the  press  was  used  before  and  during  the 
Revolution.  The  party  press  of  the  Early  Republic;  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Acts.  Emigration  and  the  papers  of  the  West.  Penny  papers 
and  personal  journalism;  Bennett  and  The  New  York  Herald,  Greeley 
and  The  Tribune,  Dana  and  The  Sun,  Raymond  and  The  Times.  The 
Fourth  Estate  in  the  Civil  War.  Reconstruction;  development  up  to 
the  Spanish  War.  Pulitzer,  Hearst  and  sensationalism.  The  Euro- 
pean War  and  modern  journalism.     Lectures,  discussion  and  practice. 

One  hour  credit. 

3.  Newspaper  Reporting  and  Writing.  The  organization  of  a 
modern  newspaper;  editorial,  business  and  mechanical  departments. 
News  values.  Structure  of  the  straight  news  story.  Gathering  and 
writing  of  typical  stories  on  the  police,  city  hall,  court,  hotel,  marine 
and  other  runs;  interviews,  obituaries,  speeches,  society,  sporting, 
follow-up  and  rc-write  stories.    Lectures,  discussion  and  practice. 

Three    hours    credit. 

4.  Copy  Editing.  Blacklisted  words.  The  style  book.  Proof- 
reading. Copy  reading,  editing,  condensation  and  elaboration.  Head- 
line writing.  Make-up  of  straight  news,  features,  and  special  pages 
like    society,    sports,    editorial.      Editing   telegraph    flimsies,    syndicate 
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and  association  material.  Elements  of  bulletin  writing,  flashes,  etc. 
The  law  of  libel  applied  to  newspapers.  Lectures,  discussion  and 
practice.  Three   hours  credit. 

5.  Human  Interest  and  Feature  Stories.  The  emotional  versus 
the  intellectual  appeal.  The  formal  and  informal  lead.  Four  main 
types  of  human  interest  and  feature  stories.  Centering  the  interest. 
Unity  of  effect;  tone.  Climactic  arrangement  of  materials.  Restraint; 
avoidance  of  bathos  and  buffoonery.  Methods  of  intensification.  Lec- 
tures,   discussion   and  practice.  Three   hours   credit. 

6.  Special  Articles  and  the  Personality  Sketch.  Materials:  the 
elaboration  from  news  stories,  interviews,  and  popularizing  of  reports, 
documents,  and  technical  articles,  reports.  Training:  ability  to  grasp 
the  picturesque,  romantic,  timely,  significant;  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  people  under  varying  circumstances;  thorough  and  accu- 
rate investigation.  The  field:  newspapers,  Sunday  magazines,  jour- 
nals of  opinion,  popular  magazines  and  trade  and  class  publications. 
Aim  and  appeal.  Types:  personal  experience  article,  the  how-to-do-it 
story,  the  confession,  the  personality  sketch,  etc.  Planning  the  sale 
of  the  finished  product.     Lectures,  discussion,  practice. 

Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Editorial  Writing.  Development  of  the  modern  editorial.  Man- 
ner and  style.  Getting  the  editorial  viewpoint.  Application  to  current 
issues  of  the  different  types:  news-peg,  survey,  interpretation,  contro- 
versial, serious  and  casual  essay,  human  interest,  etc.  Special  study 
of  the  short-length  and  editorial  paragraph.  Students  are  required  to 
attend  classes  in  current  events  where  they  are  quizzed  on  topics  and 
movements  of  the  day  and  asked  to  prepare  five-minute  talks  on  ques- 
tions of  current  interest.  Review  of  editorial-page  make-up.  Lec- 
tures, discussion  and  practice.  Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Newspaper  Management.  The  field:  how  to  judge  its  possi- 
bilities and  arrive  at  the  value  of  a  newspaper  property.  Plant  cost 
and  sources  of  income.  Co-ordination  of  editorial,  advertising,  circu- 
lation and  mechanical  departments.  Newspaper-building:  features 
and  campaigns  based  on  study  of  circulation;  display,  classified  and 
booster  advertising,  local  and  foreign  solicitation;  circulation  promo- 
tion by  premiums,  contests,  newsboys'  clubs;  efficient  and  space- 
saving  mechanical  equipment.  The  use  of  graphic  charts,  cost 
systems,  and  rate-cards.  The  newspaper  budget.  Lectures,  discussion 
and  practice.  Three  hours  credit. 

9.  Trade  Journalism.  Editorial  and  business  management  of  class 
and  trade  journals,  internal  and  external  house  organs.  Growth  and 
possibilities  of  fields;  tendencies  toward  specialization  in  agricultural 
and  industrial  publications.     Research   and   compilation   of  data  with 
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regard  to  interests  of  particular  groups  of  readers.  Correspondence 
work  for  national  journals.  Development  of  advertising  and  circula- 
tion. Discovering  new  fields.  Make-up  and  purpose  of  employees' 
and  customers'  house  organs,  adapted  to  retailing,  wholesaling,  com- 
mercial and  social  organizations,  publicity  campaigns,  etc.  Lectures, 
discussion  and  practice.  Three  hours  credit. 

10.  The  Community  Newspaper.  Analysis  of  difference  in  scope 
between  metropolitan  and  country  weekly  and  small  city  daily;  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  Intensification  of  local  and  personal  news. 
Value  of  wire  service,  ready-print  and  correspondence.  Personal 
relations  of  editor  with  his  readers;  personal  influence  and  appeal  to 
community  spirit  rather  than  political.  Problems  of  the  editor;  edu- 
cation and  versatility  required  from  limitation  of  staff.  Getting  co- 
operation of  influential  persons  in  community.  Business  problems: 
circulation,  advertising,  and  job  work.  Cost  accounting  and  collec- 
tions. Problems  of  lay-out  and  make-up  with  limited  equipment.  Lec- 
tures, discussion  and  practice.  Three  hours  credit. 

11.  Mechanical  Journalism.  Type,  spaces  and  leads.  Type  calcu- 
lations. The  point  system — new  and  old  systems.  Type  faces  and 
their  fitness  for  certain  types  of  printing.  Fundamental  principles 
and  general  survey  of  composition  and  make-up.  Observation  and 
explanation  of  composing-machines  and  other  printing  office  equip- 
ment. Inks:  pressroom  temperature  and  humidity;  adapting  ink  to 
stock;  duotone,  halftone,  three-  and  four-color  process  work.  Paper: 
manufacture,  weights  and  sizes,  figuring  and  cutting  stock.  Lectures, 
discussion  and  practice.  Two  hours  credit. 

12.  Critical  Writing.  Combining  the  reportorial  attitude  with 
critical  analysis  and  literary  style.  Study  of  artistic  values  in  drama, 
literature,  music,  painting  and  sculpture,  applied  to  current  offerings 
in  these  fields.  Previous  familiarity  with  standards  in  at  least  two  of 
these  fields,  and  ability  to  discuss  intelligently  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, drama,  music  or  painting  as  evidenced  by  examination  or  suc- 
cessful study  of  English  courses,  is  an  essential  requirement  to  enroll- 
ment in  this  course.     Lectures,  discussion  and  practice. 

Three  hours  credit. 

13.  Law  of  the  Press.  Law  and  legal  procedure  in  its  relation  to 
journalism  and  advertising.  Law  of  contracts,  copyright,  literary  prop- 
erty, privileged  publication,  patents  and  trade-marks.  Review  of  his- 
tory of  right  of  free  speech,  constitutional  guarantees  of  and  restric- 
tions on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  etc.  Libel  studied  by  the  case 
method.     Lectures,  discussion  and  practice.  Two  hours  credit. 
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14.  Advertising.  History.  Fundamental  laws  of  attention,  sug- 
gestion, association,  appeal,  etc.  Preliminary  investigation  of  market. 
Preparation  of  copy.  Sources  of  data.  Value  of  color.  Designing 
and  registration  of  trade-marks.  Study  of  media:  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, trade  papers,  bill-boards,  car-cards,  etc.  Type  and  engraving. 
Paper  and  direct  literature.  Follow-up  systems  and  merchandising 
co-operation.  The  whole  campaign  and  the  advertising  agency.  Lec- 
tures, discussion  and  practice.  Two  hours  credit. 

15.  Advertising.  A  second  semester  course  extending  the  subject 
to  foreign  export  advertising,  publicity  campaigns  and  specialized 
selling  methods. 

HISTORY 

See  courses  described  on  pages  110-112. 

MATHEMATICS 
See  courses  described  on  pages  112-113. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 
See  courses  described  on  pages  113-117. 

PHILOSOPHY 
See  courses  described  on  pages  117-120. 

PHYSICS 
See  courses  described  on  page  120. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
See  courses  described  on  page  121. 

PUBLIC   SPEAKING 

See  courses  described  on  pages  121-122 

SOCIOLOGY 

See  courses  described  on  pages  122-123. 

ZOOLOGY 

See  courses  described  on  pages  123-124. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

For  a  description  of  the  building  used  by  this  College,  see 
pages  67-77;  for  library  facilities,  see  page  39;  for  its  student 
organizations,  see  page  49 ;   for  fees,  see  page  54. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

In  May,  1908,  Marquette  University  acquired  the  Mil- 
waukee Law  School,  an  evening  institution,  which  had  been 
in  operation  nearly  fifteen  years,  with  over  a  hundred 
graduates  in  the  active  practice  of  law  in  Milwaukee  and  else- 
where. Later  it  absorbed  the  Milwaukee  University  Law 
School,  an  evening  institution  then  recently  organized.  These 
schools  with  their  students  and  the  strongest  members  of  their 
faculties  and  other  instructors  formed  the  basis  of  the  present 
night  law  school  at  Marquette,  which  began  its  regular  work 
under  the  new  order  of  things  and  as  the  only  night  law  school 
in  Milwaukee,  in  September,  1908. 

In  the  meantime  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  after 
mature  consideration  and  consultation  with  leading  members 
of  the  bench  and  bar,  decided  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  day 
law  school  in  Milwaukee,  with  the  organization  and  advan- 
tages of  other  standard  law  schools  of  the  country.  The  day 
school  opened  September  26,  1908,  and  later  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 

Since  September,  1910,  the  College  of  Law  has  had  its  own 
separate  building,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Grand  Avenue 
and  Eleventh  Street. 

THE  FACULTY 

In  addition  to  the  resident  full-time  professors,  the  faculty 
is  composed  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  mem- 
bers of  the  bench  and  bar  of  Milwaukee.  This  composition  of 
the  teaching  staff  gives  the  College  of  Law  an  atmosphere 
more  practical  and  less  academic  than  is  found  in  many 
schools.  It  brings  the  student  in  contact  from  the  outset  with 
the  practical  and  everyday  life  of  the  legal  profession. 

However,  the  successful  lawyer  does  not  always  make  a 
successful  teacher.  It  has,  therefore,  been  the  endeavor  of  the 
School  to  secure  for  its  instructors  men  who  not  only  take 
high  rank  at  the  bar,  but  who  have  been  trained  in  the  best 
universities  and  law  schools  of  the  country.    Such  men  possess 
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not  only  wide  empirical  knowledge  of  the  practical  lawyer 
in  a  large  city,  but  also  the  broad,  comprehensive  basis  of 
theory  and  method  which  is  indispensable  to  the  successful 
teacher.  The  School  is  singularly  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
obtain  such  men  from  the  large  and  able  bar  of  Milwaukee. 
Neither  the  purely  scientific  nor  the  practical  element  of  legal 
education  is  neglected,  and  such  a  faculty  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce lawyers  equipped  with  the  greatest  professional  efficiency 
and  the  highest  ideals. 

TWO  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  scheme  of  instruction  is  carried  out  in  two  courses, 
viz. :  a  day  course  and  an  evening  course.  The  University 
strongly  recommends  the  day  course  whenever  possible.  The 
circumstances  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  desirable  law 
students  have  made  the  evening  school  of  law  a  necessity  in 
the  larg-e  cities  of  this  country  at  the  present  time.  However 
bright  and  ambitious  and  well  prepared,  they  cannot  take  ad- 
vantage of  courses  given  during  the  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
experience  has  amply  shown  that  in  this  class  of  aspirants  we 
often  find  the  very  brightest  legal  talent. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  offer  the  equivalent  of  training 
and  knowledge  in  an  evening  course  to  that  which  is  given  in 
a  day  course  and  prospective  students  should  endeavor  to 
enter  the  day  course  if  at  all  possible ;  the  fact  that  the  evening 
course  is  connected  with  a  department  of  the  University,  is 
presided  over  by  the  same  officers  as  is  the  day  course,  and  is 
conducted  by  day  course  methods,  raises  it  far  above  the  stand- 
ard of  ordinary  proprietary  evening  law  schools.  A  four-year 
course  has  been  adopted  and  put  in  operation.  It  is  in  no  sense 
a  mere  lecture  course,  but  the  work  is  carried  on  under  the 
same  strict  regulations  as  to  attendance,  written  examinations, 
dismissals  for  poor  scholarship,  etc.,  as  in  the  day  course  and, 
on  the  whole,  gives  us  as  substantial  and  thorough  a  prepara- 
tion for  practice  as  any  course  of  this  character  can  give. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  method  of  instruction  is  the  case  method.  By  the 
study,  comparison  and  discussion  of  selected  cases  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  are  developed  and  their  practical  application 
brought  out.  This  method  of  training  develops  the  student's 
power  of  legal  analysis  and  inculcates  habits  of  accurate  rea- 
soning.    At  the  same  time  the  development  of  the  principles 
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of  law  in  the  decisions  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  and 
statutory  enactments  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  is  em- 
phasized so  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  as  it 
actually  exists  in  Wisconsin  is  imparted. 

PRACTICE  COURT 

For  training  in  the  conduct  of  trials,  a  regular  practice 
court  has  been  instituted.  All  second  and  third  year  students 
are  divided  into  law  firms  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
cases  are  assigned  to  each  which  they  must  prosecute  or 
defend  during  the  year.  All  steps  in  procedure  from  the  Justice 
Court  through  the  Supreme  Court  and  including  procedure 
before  the  Railroad,  Tax  and  Industrial  Commissions  are 
taken  up.  The  court  is  under  the  direction  of  a  regular  in- 
structor and  at  least  two  years'  work  in  it  is  a  prerequisite 
for  graduation.  The  court  has  done  very  successful  work 
during  the  years  of  its  existence  and  it  is  believed  a  more 
practical  and  workable  scheme  has  been  developed  than  is 
generally  in  use  in  this  work  in  other  law  schools. 

LOCATION  AND  SESSIONS 

Classes  in  both  day  and  evening  courses  are  conducted  in 
the  law  building,  Grand  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street. 

The  sessions  of  the  evening  course  are  held  on  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays,  from  7  to  9:30,  and  on  Fridays,  from  6:30 
to  9 :30  o'clock. 

SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  building  is  located  near  the  Public  Library  of  this  city. 
It  is  within  a  few  minutes'  ride  of  the  Court  House,  where  six 
divisions  of  the  Circuit  Court,  besides  the  District  Court  and 
County  Court  are  in  constant  session.  The  students  have  also 
the  advantage  of  attending  the  sessions  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  the  Municipal  Court  and  the  Civil  and  Criminal 
Courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction. 

The  students  thus  have  opportunity  for  observing  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  the  law  as  exhibited  in  the  trial  of  cases,  the 
probate  of  estates,  etc.,  and  the  law  offices  of  the  city  afford 
still  further  opportunities  for  gaining  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  conduct  of  office  business.  These  advantages  are 
peculiar  to  large  cities,  and  this  school  can  therefore  offer 
practical  advantages  to  be  had  nowhere  else  in  this  vicinity. 
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A  considerable  number  of  students,  especially  in  the  later 
years  of  their  course,  find  employment  as  law  clerks,  in  the 
law  offices  of  the  city  during  part  of  the  day,  thus  supple- 
menting their  class  room  work  by  a  kind  of  training  which 
cannot  be  obtained  in  school  and  which  only  a  large  city  can 
afford. 

For  such  students  as  find  it  necessary,  or  deem  it  advisable, 
to  earn  part  or  all  of  their  expenses  while  studying,  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  Milwaukee  offers  advantages  which  are  not 
found  in  smaller  places ;  and  for  all  students,  whatever  their 
inclinations,  a  metropolitan  city  offers  advantages  in  the  way 
of  churches,  literary  institutions,  amusements,  etc.,  which  come 
only  with  the  growth  of  population.  A  student  employment 
bureau  is  in  operation. 

ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 

Day  Course — Candidates  for  the  LL.  B.  degree  must  be 
over  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  have  graduated  from  a  rec- 
ognized College  or  University,  or  have  completed  the  four- 
year  high  school  course  and  have  at  least  one  year  of  a  College 
course,  or  equivalent  preparation,  to  be  eligible  for  admission 
to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  three-year  Day  Course  without 
examination. 

The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  special  work  in 
English  from  all  students  found  deficient  in  the  power  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  correct  and  concise  English. 

For  the  present,  a  four-year  Day  Course  is  provided  for 
those  who  have  not  one  year  of  college  credit,  but  who  are 
graduates  of  a  four-year  accredited  high  school  and  present 
fifteen  units  of  high  school  work.  The  subjects  usually 
counted  towards  graduation  from  a  standard  high  school  are 
accepted  provided  that  no  more  than  four  units  of  vocational 
work  are  offered. 

Evening  Course — A  preparatory  education,  consisting  of  a 
four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite 
for  admission  as  a  candidate  for  the  Wisconsin  Bar  Ex- 
amination.   No  degree  is  given  for  work  in  the  evening  course. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  presenting  proper  credits  from  reputable  law 
schools  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  faculty. 
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(See  page  86) 


COMBINED  COURSES 


REGULATIONS 


1.  The  work  of  the  first  year  is  prescribed  and  must  be 
taken  as  hereinafter  outlined,  except  that  in  the  second 
semester  the  student  may  choose  one  of  the  following  courses : 
Agency  or  Domestic  Relations ;   Partnership  or  Insurance. 

2.  In  the  second  and  third  year  every  student  is  required 
to  take  the  courses  in  Evidence,  Real  Property  II,  Corpora- 
tions, Equity  II,  Constitutional  Law  I,  Wills,  Sales  and 
Negotiable  Instruments.  Each  student  may,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  dean,  elect  from  the  rest  of  the  courses  suffi- 
cient to  make  up  his  quota  of  hours.  All  students  must  take 
the  course  in  Legal  Ethics  and  three  years  of  work  in  the 
Practice  Court. 

3  Those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  two  years  of 
residence  work  in  any  reputable  law  school  having  at  least 
the  same  standards  as  the  College  of  Law,  will  be  graduated 
upon  the  completion  of  one  year  of  residence  work  here. 

4.  Twelve  semester  hours,  that  is,  twelve  hours  per  week, 
is  full  work ;  but  the  students  of  high  standing  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  dean,  be  permitted  to  take  not  over  fifteen  hours 
per  week.  Freshmen  may  be  permitted  to  take  not  over  four- 
teen hours  per  week. 

5.  Students  who  maintain  an  average  of  90  for  the  three 
years'  work  will  be  granted  the  degree  "cum  laude." 

6.  Written  examinations  are  given  in  every  subject  at  the 
end  of  each  semester. 

7.  Students  absent  from  class  more  than  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  time  will  be  debarred  from  examinations,  except  upon 
vote  of  the  faculty  for  good  cause  shown. 

8.  A  marking  of  70  is  required  to  pass  in  any  examination. 
A  marking  between  60  and  70  is  designated  a  "condition"  and 
a  marking  under  60  is  designated  a  "failure." 

9.  A  condition  in  any  subject  entitles  the  student  to  take 
the  next  regular  examination  in  the  subject  for  its  removal. 
In  case  of  a  failure  the  subject  must  be  taken  over  in  class  and 
a  passing  mark  attained. 
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10.  Conditions  may  not  be  removed  until  at  least  one 
semester  has  passed  after  the  examination  at  which  they  were 
imposed.  Conditions  may  be  removed  without  charge  at  the 
next  regular  examination  in  the  subject.  Students  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  dean,  substitute  an  equivalent  number  of 
hours  of  work  in  any  other  subject  for  subjects  in  which  they 
have  been  conditioned  or  failed  except  in  the  required  subjects. 
A  substitution  may  be  made  for  only  one  of  the  required 
subjects  if  a  condition  was  obtained  in  it,  but  in  case  of  a 
failure  it  must  be  repeated  in  class. 

11.  Any  student  who  obtains  or  gives  information  during 
an  examination  will  be  failed  in  the  subject  of  that  examina- 
tion. 

12.  A  student  who  fails  to  pass  in  a  second  examination 
in  a  subject  in  which  he  has  been  conditioned,  will  be  con- 
sidered a  failure  and  must  take  the  subject  over  in  class. 

13.  Special  examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  will 
only  be  given  in  the  Senior  year  when  necessary  to  gradua- 
tion or  upon  vote  of  the  faculty  and  upon  the  prepayment  of 
the  prescribed  fee. 

14.  A  student  who  fails  to  pass  in  more  than  one-half  of 
the  work  of  any  semester  will  be  dismissed. 

15.  Degree  students  are  prohibited  from  taking  the  ex- 
amination for  admission  to  the  bar  in  Wisconsin  before  they 
have  been  in  residence  the  number  of  years  required  in  their 
respective  course.  No  degree  will  be  given  to  any  student 
violating  this  rule  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  he  may 
be  summarily  dismissed. 

16.  All  schedules  of  studies  are  subject  to  change  if  such 
changes  are  deemed  for  the  best  interest  of  the  School. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

FOUR-YEAR  DAY  COURSE 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Per  Week  Per  Week 

Study  of  Cases 1  hour  Torts    2  hours 

Criminal  Law 2  hours  Common  Law  Pleading.  .  .3  hours 

Torts     2  hours  Property  1 1  hour 

Criminal  Procedure   1  hour  Natural   Law    1  hour 

Natural  Law    1  hour  English    3  hours 

English    3  hours  Logic    3  hours 

Logic    3  hours  Legal  History 3  hours 

Sophomore  Year 

Sophomore  English  required.  With  permission  of  the  Dean,  stu- 
dents may  elect  certain  of  the  following: 

Economics    2  hours      Sociology    4  hours 

American  Government. . .  .4  hours      Ethics    3  hours 

American  History 4  hours      Psychology 3  hours 

THREE-YEAR  DAY  COURSE 

First  Year 

The  Study  of  Cases.    I;    (1).*     How  to  read  a  case;  the  doctrine 
of  a  case;   decision  and  dicta;   stare  decisis;   reports  of  cases,  head- 
notes;   opinions,  digests,  etc. 
Wambaugh's  Study  of  Cases  Mr.  Umbreit 

Criminal    Law.      I;    (2).     The    general   principles    of   the    criminal 
law,  such  as  criminal  acts,  attempts,  consent,  criminal  intent  and  cir- 
cumstances affecting,  agency,  accessories,  crimes  against  the  person, 
property,  statutory  crimes. 
Clark's  Criminal  Law  Judge  Backus 

Criminal    Procedure.      I;    (1).      Common    Law   and    Statutory,   in- 
dictment,   information,    complaint,    pleas,    procedure,    writ    of    error, 
double  jeopardy,  constitutional  provisions. 
Mikell  Cases  on  Criminal  Procedure  Mr.  Umbreit 

Contracts.  I,  II;  (3).  Mutual  assent,  offers  and  their  revocation 
and  acceptance,  consideration,  contracts  under  seal,  statute  of  frauds, 
rights    of    beneficiaries,    interpretation,    joint    and    several    contracts, 


•The    Roman    numerals    I    and    II,    indicate    respective    semesters.      The    Arabic 
numerals  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  hours  of  recitation  weekly. 
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alternative   and   conditional   contracts,   illegality,   impossibility,   fraud, 
error,  duress,  recision,  reunuciation,  novation,  accord  and  satisfaction, 
and  release. 
Keener's  Cases  on  Contracts  Mr.  Fox 

Torts.  I,  II;  (2).  Wrongs  independent  of  contracts,  including 
trespasses  to  person  and  property,  conversion,  negligence,  proximate 
legal  cause,  contributory  negligence,  duties  of  land  owners,  hazardous 
occupations,  liabilities  for  injuries  by  animals,  deceit,  slander,  libel, 
malicious  prosecution,  interference  with  social  and  business  relations, 
strikes,  boycotts,  unfair  trade. 
Cooley  on  Torts  Judge  Eschweiler 

Personal  Property,  Including  Bailments.  I;  (2).  Nature  and  kinds 
of  personal  property  and  its  acquisition,  including  judgments,  statute 
of  limitations,  gifts,  accession  and  confusion,  rights  and  duties  of 
various  kinds  of  bailees  and  bailors,  acquisition,  enforcement  and 
loss  of  liens. 
Warren's  Cases  on  Property  Mr.  Fox 

Agency.  II;  (2).  Nature  of  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent, 
and  master  and  servant.  Appointment,  liabilities  of  principal,  torts, 
contracts,  crimes,  liabilities  of  agent,  parties  to  writings,  undisclosed 
principal,  duties  of  principal  to  agent,  delegation  of  agency,  ratifica- 
tion and  termination. 
Reinhard's  Cases  on  Agency  Mr.  Lang 

Equity  I.  II;  (2).  Nature  of  equity  and  equity  jurisdiction,  specific 
performance  of  contracts,  affirmative  contracts,  negative  contracts, 
third  persons,  legal  consequences  of  right  to  specific  performance, 
partial  performance,  consideration,  marketable  title,  statute  of  frauds, 
plaintiff's  conduct  as  a  defense,  mistake,  hardship,  mutuality. 
Ames'  Cases  in  Equity  Jurisdiction  Mr.  Fox 

Common  Law  Pleading.    I,  (1);  II,   (2).     Forms  of  action,  neces- 
sary allegations,   defenses,  motions,   demurrers,   defects  in   form  and 
substance,   amendments,   defaults,   pleas,   dilatory  to   capacity  and   in 
bar  by  way  of  traverse  or  confession  and  avoidance. 
Sunderland's  Cases  on  Pleading  Mr.  Umbreit 

Real  Property  I.    II;    (2).     Introduction   course   in   real  property, 
including  historical  development,  tenures,  estates,  seisin  and  convey- 
ance, statute  of  uses,  trusts,  fixtures,  emblements,  etc. 
Warren's  Cases  on  Property  and  Kirchwey's  Readings  on  Real  Prop- 
erty Mr.  Fox 

Natural   Law.    I.   II;    (1).     Fundamental   Ethics;   ethics  and  law; 
morality;   its   standard,   its   relation   to   law;    concept   of   law,   natural 
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and  positive,  ecclesiastical  and  civil;   relation  of  positive  to   natural 
law;  sanction  of  law,  its  source  of  obligation;  application  to  the  in- 
dividual, family  and  state. 
Coppens',  Ethics  President  Noonan 

Legal    Bibliography.     II;    (1).      The    use    of    law   books,    statutes, 
their  use,  cases,  their  authority,  making  headnotes,  briefing,  practical 
exercises  in  making  trial  and  appeal  briefs. 
Cooley,  The  Use  of  Law  Books  Mr.  Lang 

Legal  Reasoning,  Logic  I,  (3).  Course  1.  Province  of  Logic.  What 
is  thought?  Simple  apprehension.  Universal  Ideas.  Words  and 
terms.  Use  and  abuse  of  language.  Definitions.  Propositions,  their 
nature  and  divisions.  Judgment.  Inference.  Reasoning.  The  Syllo- 
gism and  its  laws.     Induction.     Legal  Reasoning.     Fallacies. 

Course  2.  Consistent  thinking.  Laws  of  thought.  Truth.  Doubt. 
Probability.  Certitude.  Criteria  of  Certitude.  Means  of  acquiring 
truth.  Trustworthiness  of  the  senses  and  intellectual  powers.  Judicial 
proof.  Testimony  and  circumstantial  evidence.  Meaning  of  evidence. 
(Elective  for  three-year  students). 
Mahoney,  Brumbaugh  Rev.  H.  B.  MacMahon,  S.  J. 

Second  and  Third  Years 

Code  Pleading.  I,  (2);  II,  (1).  Changes  introduced  by  the  codes, 
forms  of  action,  necessary  allegations,  the  complaint,  prayer  for 
relief,  answers  including  general  and  special  denials,  new  matter, 
equitable  defenses;  counter  claims,  pleading  several  defenses,  replies 
and  demurrers. 
Sunderland's  Cases  on  Code  Pleading  Mr.  Williams 

Evidence.  I,  II;  (2).  Nature  of  evidence,  functions  of  court  and 
jury,  judicial  notice,  burden  of  proof,  presumptions,  admissions,  con- 
fessions, rules  of  exclusion,  relevancy,  remoteness,  character  evidence, 
hearsay  and  exceptions,  the  opinion  rule  and  exceptions,  real  evidence, 
contents  and  execution  of  writings,  parol  evidence  rule,  best  evi- 
dence rule,  competency,  privilege,  examination  and  cross-examination 
of  witness.  (Required). 
Wigmore's  Cases  on  Evidence,  Second  Edition  Mr.  Corrigan 

Private  Corporations.  I,  II;  (2).  Nature,  classification  and  creation 
of  corporations  and  their  relation  to  members  and  stockholders,  stock 
subscriptions,  promoters,  interpretation  of  characters,  formality  of 
contracts,  powers  and  duties  of  directors,  rights  of  stockholders,  divi- 
dends, transfer  of  stock,  forfeiture  of  charters,  corporate  liabilities, 
ultra-vires  acts,  rights  and  remedies  of  creditors,  preferences,  stock- 
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holders'  liability,  dissolution,  receiverships,  foreign  corporations.    (Re- 
quired). 
Canfield  and  Woemser's  Cases  on  Private  Corporations      Mr.  Schoetz 

Real  Property  II.    I,   II;    (2).     Essentials,   estates,   natural   rights, 
easements,  covenants  running  with  land,  rents,  landlord  and  tenant, 
prescriptions,  deeds  and  their  execution,  notice  and  record,  covenants 
for  title,  estoppel,  dedication,  adverse  pessession      (Required). 
Finch's  Cases  on  Real  Property  Mr.  Rix 

Sales.     I;    (2).     Subject   matter   of   sale,   executory   and   executed 
sales,  bills  of  lading,  jus-disponendi,  stoppage  in  transitu,  factors'  acts, 
conditions  and  warranties   and  remedies   for  breach   of  warranty  or 
conditions.      (Required). 
Benjamin's  Cases  on  Sales  Mr.  Umbreit 

Negotiable  Instruments.  II;  (2).  Formal  requisites,  acceptance, 
indorsement,  transfer,  purchase  for  value  without  notice,  extinguish- 
ment, obligation  of  parties,  checks,  diligence,  presentment,  dishonor, 
protest,  notice,  negotiable  instruments'  act  in  Wisconsin.  (Required). 
Smith  and  Moore's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes  Mr.  Schoetz 

Guaranty  and  Suretyship.  II;  (2).  Difference  between  guaranty 
and  suretyship,  statute  of  frauds,  surety's  defenses,  surety's  right  to 
subrogation,  indemnity,  contribution  or  exoneration,  creditor's  rights 
against  surety  and  corporate  and  compensated  suretyship. 

Hening's  Cases  on  Suretyship  Mr.  Fox 

Municipal  Corporations.  I;  (2).  Creation,  annexation,  division, 
dissolution,  succession,  local  self-government,  local  improvements  and 
services,  local  taxation,  municipal  property,  streets  and  alleys,  munici- 
pal contracts,  liability  for  torts,  expenditures  and  donations,  indebted- 
ness and  its  constitutional  limit,  police  power,  restrictions,  control  of 
public  utilities  act  of  Wisconsin. 
Cooley's  Cases  and  Text  on  Municipal  Corporation  Mr.  Schoetz 

Equity  II.  1;  (2).  Bills  for  an  account,  specific  reparation  and 
prevention  of  torts,  waste,  trespasses,  nuisance,  disturbance  of  ease- 
ments, interference  with  business  relations,  such  as  monopoly  rights, 
including  patents,  trademarks,  copyrights  and  franchises,  bills  of 
interpleader,  bills  of  peace  and  quia  timet,  cancellation  of  contracts, 
cloud  on  title,  perpetuation  of  testimony,  duress,  undue  influence  and 
illegality.  (Required). 
Ames'  Cases  in  Equity  Mr.  Houghton 

Code  Practice  I.  I;  (2).  Powers  of  courts,  jurisdiction  in  rem,  in 
personam  and  quasi  in  rem,  commencement  of  actions,  venue,  service 
of  summons  or  process,  appearance,  court  records,  various  dockets 
and  transcripts,  parties  filing  and  serving  pleadings,  defaults,  assess- 
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ment  of  damages,  entry  of  judgment,  motions  to  set  aside   defaults 
or   vacate    judgments,    amendments,    preparation    and   trial    of    cases, 
striking  jury,  right  to  open  and  close  presentation  of  evidence,  instruc- 
tion to  jury,  motions  for  new  trial. 
Sunderland's  Cases  Mr.  Williams 

Code  Practice  II.  II;  (1).  Judgments,  form  and  mode  of  enter- 
ing, by  confession,  enforcement  thereof,  judgment  liens'  executions, 
review  of  judgments  on  appeal,  finality  of  judgment,  nature  of  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  preservation  of  errors,  bills  of  exceptions,  certif- 
icates of  evidence,  appealable  orders,  appeals,  writs  of  error,  prepara- 
tion of  transcript,  assignment  of  error,  hearings,  briefs,  oral  argu- 
ments, judgments  of  appellate  court,  affirmance,  reversal,  modifica- 
tion, costs  on  appeal,  proceedings  in  lower  court,  attachment,  garnish- 
ment, replevin,  receivership,  injunctions,  foreclosures. 
Sunderland's  Cases,  Wisconsin  Statutes  and  Cases  Mr.  Williams 

Real  Property  III.  I,  II;  (2).  Future  interests,  life  estates,  fees 
and  fees  tail,  contingent  remainders,  executory  devices,  powers,  rule 
against  perpetuities,  conditions,  restraints  on  alienation,  joint  owner- 
ship, courtesy,  dower  mortgages,  rights  and  privileges  of  mortgages, 
foreclosures,  redemption  and  discharge. 
Finch's  Cases  on  Real  Property  Mr.  Rix 

Domestic  Relations.  I;  (2).  The  course  treats  of  the  rights, 
liabilities  and  disabilities  incident  to  status,  whether  involved  in  the 
family  relation  or  not.  It  includes  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
legitimacy  and  adoption,  infants,  insane  persons,  guardian  and  ward, 
citizens  and  aliens.  The  subjects  of  marriage,  promise  to  marry, 
rights  of  spouses  in  each  other's  property,  transactions  between 
spouses,  torts  during  the  marital  relation,  separation,  divorce  and 
alimony  are  included.  The  subject  of  master  and  servant,  sometimes 
embraced  in  this  course,  is  given  in  connection  with  agency.  (Re- 
quired). 
Woodruff's  Cases  on  Domestic  Relations  (3rd  edition).  Mr.  Lang 

Insurance.  II;  (2).  Marine,  fire  and  life  insurance,  insurable 
interest,  concealment,  misrepresentation,  warranties,  subrogation,  con- 
ditions precedent  and  subsequent,  waiver,  estoppel,  election,  powers 
of  agents,  assignees  and  beneficiaries,  credit  and  employers'  liability 
insurance.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Wisconsin  Standard  Fire 
Policy. 
Richard's  Cases  on  Insurance  Mr.  Lang 

Wills.      I;    (2).     Testamentary   capacity,   execution,  alteration,  re- 
vocation and  republication,  incorporation,  incorporation  by  reference, 
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probate,   executors,   ademption  of  legacies,   with   special  attention  to 

Wisconsin  statutes.     (Required). 

Costigan's  Cases  on  Wills  Messrs.  Corrigan  and  Lang 

Probate  Practice  and  Procedure.  II;  (1).  The  probate  of  wills 
and  intestate  estates,  practice  in  the  county  court,  appointment  of 
guardians,  filing  and  settlement  of  claims,  closing  of  estates,  intestate 
descent  and  distribution  of  real  and  personal  property,  discharge  of 
executors  and  administrators. 
Statutes  of  Wisconsin  and  selected  cases     Messrs.  Corrigan  and  Lang 

Constitutional  Law  I.  I;  (3).  Written  constitutions  and  their 
amendment,  power  to  declare  laws  unconstitutional,  judicial  proceed- 
ings, separation  of  powers,  delegation  of  legislative  power,  limitations 
on  legislative  power,  due  process  of  law,  equality,  fourteenth  amend- 
ment, police  power  and  eminent  domain.  (Required). 
Hall's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law  Mr.  Schoetz 

Constitutional  Law  II.  II;  (2).  Jurisdiction  of  federal  courts, 
express  and  implied  powers  of  the  United  States  Government,  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens,  suffrage,  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  amendments,  taxation,  ex  post  facto  and  retroactive  laws, 
laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  interstate  and  international 
commerce,  coining  money,  making  war  and  peace. 
Hall's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law  Mr.  Umbreit 

Conflict  of  Laws  I;  (2).  Jurisdiction,  sources  of  law  and  comity, 
territorial  jurisdiction,  jurisdiction  in  rem  and  in  personam,  remedies, 
rights  of  action  and  procedure,  creation  of  rights,  personal  rights, 
property  rights,  inheritance,  obligation  ex  delicto  and  ex  contractu 
Recognition  and  enforcement  of  rights,  personal  relations,  adminis- 
tration of  estates,  judgments,  obligations. 
Lorenzen's  Cases  on  Conflict  of  Laws  Mr.  Houghton 

Damages.  II;  (2).  Damnum  absque  injuria,  liquidated  damages, 
exemplary,  nominal  and  discretionary  damages,  direct  and  consequen- 
tial damages,  avoidable  consequences,  counsel  fees,  certainty,  com- 
pensation, physical  and  mental  suffering,  mitigation  and  aggravation, 
value,  interest,  rules  especially  applicable  to  actions  of  tort  and  con- 
tract. 
Mechem  &  Gilbert's  Cases  on  Damages  Mr.  Houghton 

Quasi   Contracts.     II;    (2).     Nature,    sources   and   extent  of   quasi 
contractual  obligation,  records,  duties  (customary,  statutory,  official), 
unjust  enrichment,  waiver  of  tort,  duress,  benefits  conferred,  mistake 
of  law  or  fact,  illegality,  statute  of  frauds,  inexcusable  default. 
Woodruff's  Cases  on  Quasi  Contracts  Messrs.  Fox  and  Lang 
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Public  Service  Corporations  and  Carriers.  I;  (2).  Nature  of 
public  employment,  rights  and  duties,  railroad  and  canals,  telegraph 
and  telephone,  light  and  water  companies,  irrigation  and  drainage, 
inns  and  warehouses,  common  carriers  of  goods  and  persons,  liability 
and  limitation  of  liability,  bills  of  lading,  stoppage  in  transitu,  con- 
nection carriers,  actions  against  carriers,  tickets,  baggage,  passes, 
compensation,  lien. 
Willis'  Cases  on  Public  Service  Corporations  Mr.  Umbreit 

Partnership.  II;  (2).  Nature  of  partnership,  purpose  and  mem- 
bers, formation,  nature  of  partner's  interests,  firm  name  and  good- 
will, mutual  rights  and  duties,  actions  between  partners  at  law  and 
in  equity,  powers  of  partners,  liability  of  partners  to  third  persons, 
dissolution  and  consequences  of  dissolution,  debts,  distribution  of  as- 
sets, limited  partnerships  and  unincorporated  joint  stock  companies. 
Gilmore's  Cases  on  Partnership  Mr.  Lang 

Trusts.  II;  (3).  Nature  and  requisites,  express,  resulting  and 
constructive  trusts,  charitable  trusts,  appointment  of  trustee,  cestui's 
interest,  transfer  of  trust  property  of  cestui  or  trustee,  death,  marriage 
or  bankruptcy  of  cestui  or  trustee,  duties  of  trustee,  extinguishment 
of  trust,  removal,  resignation  and  accounting  of  trustee.  (Required). 
Scott's  Cases  on  Trusts  Mr.  Fox 

Administrative  Law  and  Public  Officers.  II;  (3).  Administra- 
tive regulations,  jurisdiction,  discretion,  adjudication,  enforcement  of 
orders,  extraordinary  legal  remedies,  habeas  corpus,  mandamus, 
certiorari,  quo  warranto,  equitable  remedy,  public  officers,  nature  of 
office,  eligibility,  appointment,  election,  acceptance,  expiration  of  term, 
resignation,  removal,  execution  of  authority,  liability,  special  remedies. 
Freund's  Cases  on  Administrative  Law  Mr.  Umbreit 

Taxation   and   Public   Revenues.     II;    (2).      Nature    of   the   taxing 
power  and  constitutional  limitation  thereon,  construction  of  tax  laws, 
special   assessments,    collection   of   taxes,    recovery   of   taxes   illegally 
imposed  and  remedies  for  illegal  taxation. 
Goodnow's  Cases  on  Taxation  Mr.  Umbreit 

bankruptcy.     II;     (1).      Jurisdiction,    federal    and    state,    who   may 
be  bankrupt,  petitioning  creditors,  acts  of  bankruptcy,  what  property 
passes  to  the  trustee,  provable  claims,  protection,  exemption  and  dis- 
charge. 
Williston's  Cases  on  Bankruptcy  Mr.  Fox 

International    Law.  II;    (1).     General   principles   of  international 

law,  treaties,  decisions  of  international  tribunals,  conduct  of  nations, 

law  of  peace  and  war.  (Elective). 

Scott'a  Ca  Mr.  Umbreit 
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Conveyancing.  II;  (1).  Covering  deeds,  land  contracts,  mort- 
gages, mechanics'  liens,  tax  sales,  attachment  of  real  estate,  sale  of 
land  on  execution,  and  all  similar  instrumentalities  and  processes  by 
which  there  is  or  may  be  a  conveyance  of  real  estate,  all  leading  up 
to  the  final  study  of  abstracts,  being  intended  as  a  practical  course 
to  enable  students  to  lay  a  foundation  for  passing  upon  title  to  real 
estate,  as  well  as  drawing  all  of  the  instruments  involved,  culminating 
in  an  understanding  of  abstracts  in  general. 
Williams'  Selected  Wisconsin  Cases  Mr.  Williams 

Drafting  of  Pleadings  at  Law  and  in  Equity.     II;   (1).     Practical 
exercises   in   the   drafting  of  pleadings,  from   statement   of   facts  fur- 
nished by  the  instructor  which  are  discussed  in  class., 
Winslow's  Forms  Mr.  Williams 

Admiralty  and  Maritime   Law.     II;    (2).     Jurisdiction  of  the   sev- 
eral  courts,   maritime   liens,   bottomry   and   respondentia  obligations, 
salvage  and  general  average. 
Ames'  Cases  Mr.  Fox 

Legal  Ethics.  II;  (2).  The  lawyer's  qualifications,  admission  and 
discipline  of  lawyers.  Ethical  duties  of  lawyers:  (a)  courts,  (b) 
criminal  cases,  (c)  civil  cases.  Pecuniary  relations  of  lawyer  and 
client,  soliciting  legal  business,  canons  of  the  profession,  ethics  of  the 
profession.  (Required). 
Costigan's  Cases  Rev.  H.  B.  MacMahon,  S.  J. 

Roman  Law.  I;  (2).  The  Roman  civil  law,  introduction,  value  of 
studies  of  Roman  law,  comparative  jurisprudence,  historical  account 
of  Roman  law,  juris  consults,  and  law  schools.  Unification  of  law, 
jus  civile,  jus  gentium,  laws,  rights  and  remedies,  persons,  things, 
household  relations,  succession  "mortis  causa."  Our  debt  to  Roman 
law. 
Morey's  Outlines  of  Roman  Law  Rev.  H.  B.  MacMahon,  S.  J. 

Federal  Courts.  Their  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure.  Constitutional 
grant  of  power;  organization  of  District  Courts;  original  jurisdic- 
tion; removal  of  causes;  limitations  upon  exercise  of  jurisdiction; 
procedure  at  law  and  in  equity;  extent  of  conformity  with  state  prac- 
tice; jurisdiction  of  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal;  procedure  in  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeal;  original  jurisdiction  of  Supreme  Court;  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  Supreme  Court  and  procedure.  Mr.  Stebbins 

Lectures. 

Special  lectures  are  given  by  eminent  members  of  the  bench  and 
bar  during  the  school  year  on  practical  subjects  in  which  such  mem- 
bers specialize  in  their  actual  practice. 
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EVENING  COURSE 

First  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

per  Week  per  Week 

Torts  (Churchill)   3  Contracts  (Benjamin  &  Mess- 

ProperTy    I    (Warren) 2y2  ing)   iy2 

Criminal  Law   \y2  Persons  (Woodruff)   2y2 

Criminal  Procedure 1  Common  Law  Pleading 3 

Second  Year 

Agency    (Reinhard)    2y2       Evidence  (Jones)   2y2 

Equity  I iy2       Equity   II    \l/2 

Code  Pleading 2  Suretyship    1 

Damages   1  Corporations    2 

Damages   1 

Third  Year 

Conflict  of  Laws 2  Quasi  Contracts  2 

Insurance    1  Insurance    1 

Carriers  (Elliot)  2x/2  Administrative  Law    2y2 

Municipal  Corporations 2y2  Trusts    2x/2 

Fourth  Year 

Constitutional  Law  2  Negotiable  Instruments 2 

Partnership    1  Partnership    1 

Sales 2y2  Wills  and   Probate 2y2 

Real  Property 2y2  Real  Property 2l/2 

N.  B. — Moot  Court  is  required  of  all  students  the  first  three  years. 
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For  a  description  of  the  building  used  by  the  School,  see 
page  29;  for  laboratory  equipment,  see  pages  36-38;  for  its 
library  facilities,  see  pages  39-40;  for  fees,  see  pages  54-55. 

Historical 

In  January,  1913,  Marquette  University  acquired  the  Wis- 
consin College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  also  in- 
cluded a  School  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  within  the  same  month 
came  into  legal  possession  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College. 
The  property  of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, at  Fourth  street  and  Reservoir  avenue,  was  purchased 
outright,  and  the  medical  school  occupies  the  whole  building. 
The  property  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College,  Trinity  Hos- 
pital and  the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  occupying  two 
corners  at  Ninth  and  Wells  streets,  was  acquired  by  Marquette 
University. 

Reorganization 

In  May,  1917,  after  preliminary  investigation  and  confer- 
ence, The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing offered  Marquette  University  School  of  Medicine  one- 
third  of  a  million  dollars  toward  an  endowment  of  one  million 
dollars.  The  school  was  reorganized,  the  entire  administration 
of  the  medical  school  being  delegated  to  a  Board  of  Trustees 
tinder  the  corporate  name  of  Trustees  of  Marquette  School  of 
Medicine,  Inc. 

Endowment 

The  Medical  School  has  an  endowment  of  one  million 
dollars.  Efforts  are  well  under  way  for  increasing  the  endow- 
ment materially. 

Dispensaries 

Both  the  Marquette  and  Milwaukee  County  Dispensaries 
are  open  for  teaching  and  observation  clinics  to  the  medical 
students. 

Hospitals 

The  University,  through  its  ownership  of  Trinity  Hospital, 
and  its  connection  with  various  other  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries, is  offering  excellent  facilities  for  clinical  instruction  in 
all  departments.  The  University  is  rapidly  developing  the 
clinical   facilities   thus   made   available,   and   is   carrying   the 
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clinical  application  of  laboratory  methods  into  its  teaching  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent.  Small  classes  and  a  large  amount 
of  clinical  material  make  instruction  direct  and  personal. 

1.  Trinity  Hospital,  on  Ninth  and  Wells  streets,  is  con- 
ducted by  the  University.  The  staff  is  selected  mainly  from 
the  medical  faculty.  Certain  wards  in  this  hospital  are  utilized 
for  clinical  teaching. 

2.  Milwaukee  County  Hospital.  This  large  and  well 
equipped  hospital  is  located  in  Wauwatosa,  about  one-half 
hour's  ride  from  the  College.  The  varied  and  abundant  clinical 
material  from  this  hospital  affords  unusual  opportunity  for 
bedside  instruction.  The  clinical  and  pathologic  laboratories 
are  well  equipped.  All  patients  in  this  hospital  are  available 
for  clinical  instruction.  Number  of  beds,  300.  Post  mortem 
demonstrations  are  conducted  here. 

3.  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  This  hospital  located  on  Fourth 
street,  directly  opposite  the  main  building,  is  a  general  hospital, 
receiving  a  large  number  of  patients  annually.  General  medi- 
cal and  surgical  amphitheater  clinics  are  conducted  weekly  by 
specialists.  Number  of  beds,  134.  This  hospital  is  intimately 
affiliated  with  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  School.  The  visiting 
staff  is  drawn  entirely  from  the  faculty. 

4.  Milwaukee  Children's  Hospital.  Pediatric  and  ortho- 
pedic clinics  are  held  and  students  are  assigned  to  this  work 
(in  sections). 

5.  Emergency  Hospital.  Weekly  clinics  given  through- 
out the  entire  year  in  the  mental  ward  of  the  hospital,  where 
over  600  patients  are  annually  received,  ranging  from  the 
obviously  insane  to  those  socially  inadequate  by  reason  of 
mental  disorder  or  defect. 

6.  Misericordia  Hospital.  A  maternity  hospital  where 
opportunity  for  instruction  in  obstetrics  is  afforded. 

7.  South  View  Municipal  Hospital.  A  modernly  equipped 
hospital  conducted  by  the  City  of  Milwaukee  for  the  isolation 
and  treatment  of  contagious  diseases.  Students  are  permitted 
(in  sections)  to  attend  clinics  at  this  institution  for  the  study 
of  smallpox,  diphtheria,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc. 

Aims  of  the  Medical  School 

1.  To  develop  physicians  of  the  best  type. 

2.  To  stimulate  and  conduct  researches  into  the  nature 
and  cure  of  disease. 
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3.  To  encourage  a  thorough  preliminary  medical  educa- 
tion. 

Scientific  medicine  consists  of  the  application  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  methods,  not  only  to  the  cure  or  alleviation, 
but  also  to  the  prevention  of  disease.  The  methods  employed 
in  the  various  laboratories  of  the  Medical  School  are  designed 
to  train  the  powers  of  quick  observation,  of  accurate  judg- 
ment, and  of  skillful  execution,  as  well  as  to  supply  such  know- 
ledge of  fundamental  scientific  facts  and  principles  as  is  most 
necessary  for  clinical  medicine. 

The  work  of  the  laboratory  sciences  is  under  the  direction 
of  specialists  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  teaching  and  in- 
vestigation, and  who  are  keenly  interested  in  medical  problems 
and  progress. 

This  School  offers  educational  and  research  facilities  to  all 
undergraduates  and  graduates  in  medicine  who  are  properly 
qualified  to  benefit  from  these  opportunities,  and  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  these  aims. 

Medical  Societies  and  Journal  Clubs 

The  meeting  of  The  Milwaukee  Medical  Society,  of  The 
County  Medical  Society  and  Attending  Staff  of  the  Milwaukee 
County  Hospital  are  open  to  students.  Several  departments 
conduct  Journal  Clubs  at  which  current  literature  and  reports 
are  given. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Medical  School  must  pre- 
sent the  following: 

I.  Certificate  of  graduation  from  an  accredited  high 
school,  covering  work  equivalent  to  fifteen  units,  in  accordance 
with  the  schedule  of  required  units  given  on  pages  76-77. 

*II.  Certificate  of  having  completed  in  a  standard  college 
or  university  sixty  semester  hours  of  (collegiate)  pre-medical 
work.  All  this  work  must  have  been  completed  in  college, 
and  credits  given  for  work  done  in  high  school  will  not  be 
accepted.  The  pre-medical  subjects  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  schedule  given  on  pages  97-98. 

•Thin  two-year  premedical  course  in  both  quantity  and  quality  must  be  such  as  to 
rrwike  it  acceptable  as  the  equivalent  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  course  in  reputable, 
approved  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
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Courses  in  Schools  of  Dentistry,  Pharmacy  and  Veterinary 
Medicine  can  not  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  college  work, 
nor  are  such  courses  acceptable  for  advanced  standing. 

No  conditions  are  permitted.  Students  must  therefore 
make  up  any  deficiencies  before  they  can  matriculate  as  medi- 
cal students. 

III.  Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Honorably  dismissed  students  of  Class  A  medical  schools 
may  be  received  into  advanced  classes.  The  pre-medical  work 
of  such  applicants  must  meet  the  admission  requirements  of 
the  class  which  they  desire  to  enter.  This  will  be  determined 
by  the  evaluation  of  credits  on  the  basis  of  transcripts  obtained 
directly  from  the  schools  where  they  were  earned.  The  appli- 
cant must  be  eligible  for  promotion  in  the  college  in  which  he 
pursued  his  medical  studies.  As  a  rule,  notebooks  and  other 
evidences  of  laboratory  work   must  be  presented. 

Irregularities,  due  to  differences  in  curricula,  must  be  satis- 
factorily adjusted  during  the  first  year  of  the  student's  attend- 
ance. 

Examinations  to  determine  an  applicant's  standing  may  be 
held  at  the  option  of  the  Dean  and  the  director  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned. 

IV.  Matriculation  and  Registration 

All  students  who  have  not  previously  attended  the  Med- 
ical School  are  required  to  matriculate  with  the  Registrar, 
and  all  those  who  have  previously  been  in  attendance  are  re- 
quired to  register  at  the  Registrar's  office  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year. 

Matriculation  includes:  (1)  presentation  of  credentials. 
These  include :  an  authorized  and  detailed  statement  of  secon- 
dary school  work,  presented  for  college  entrance;  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  pre-medical  college  subjects  and  of  such  other 
medical  subjects  as  may  be  submitted  for  advanced  standing. 

(2)  A  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  Dean  or  other 
official  of  the  school  from  which  the  candidate  comes. 

(3)  Payment  of  fees  for  the  first  half  of  the  school  year, 
viz. :  $125.00  plus  laboratory  and  other  fees.    See  page  54. 

The  right  is  reserved  by  the  Administrative  Board  to  make 
changes  at  any  time  in  requirements  for  admission,  fees  or  any 
rules  or  regulations  herein  contained. 
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V.  Classification 

No  student  shall  be  classified  as  a  Senior  until  all  conditions 
are  removed. 

See  also  Rule  10,  page  232. 

VI.  Special  Students 

Graduates  in  medicine,  or  persons  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  to  reg- 
istration as  Special  Students,  upon  approval  by  the  Dean  and 
the  directors  of  the  departments  conducting  the  courses.  Such 
special  courses  do  not  count  in  any  way  as  part  of  the  four 
year  course  required  of  candidates  for  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine. 

VII.  Summer  Term 

Summer  courses,  under  the  direction  of  the  Departments 
of  Anatomy,  Bacteriology  and  Pathology,  Pharmacology, 
Physiological  Chemistry,  and  Physiology,  are  open  to  men  and 
women  properly  qualified,  the  duration  of  such  courses  being 
from  four  to  eight  weeks.  The  School,  however,  reserves 
the  right  to  withdraw  any  or  all  courses  if  there  are  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  applicants  therefor. 

Not  more  than  one  major  course  may  be  taken  during  the 
summer  term. 

Courses  taken  for  credit  toward  the  degree  of  M.  D.  are 
subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  indicated  on  pages 

230-233  of  this  issue. 

RULES   GOVERNING  EXAMINATIONS,   FAIL- 
URES, CONDITIONS,  GRADES 

1.  A  student's  proficiency  is  estimated  on  the  percentage 
basis  of  100  as  perfect. 

E— 90  to  100,  excellent. 

G— 80  to     90,  good. 

P — 75  to  80,  poor  hut  passed. 

C — 65  to  75    and    constitutes    a    condition    requiring    re- 
in ati  on. 

F — below  65  and  constitutes  a  failure,  necessitating  the  re- 
petition of  the  course. 
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2.  Grades  shall  be  given  out  to  the  students  by  the  Reg- 
istrar in  letters  only,  a  reasonable  time  being  allowed  the 
examiner  for  reviewing  the  examination. 

3.  When  the  final  grade  in  any  course  falls  below  75  and 
above  65  per  cent,  the  student  shall  be  conditioned  in  that 
course  and  must  take  the  supplementary  examination  to  re- 
move such  conditions  at  any  time  designated  by  the  examiner 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Affairs, 
after  paying  the  supplementary  examination  fee  of  $3.00  for 
each  condition  he  essays  to  remove.  Students  absent  from  the 
regular  examination — unless  entitled  to  a  special  examination 
(see  below)  must  take  this  supplementary  examination  on  the 
terms  stated.  A  grade  below  65  per  cent  or  non-removal  of  a 
condition  at  the  supplementary  examination  constitues  a  failure 
and  necessitates  a  repetition  of  the  course,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
as  determined  by  the  Committee  on  Academic  Affairs  in  con- 
sultation with  the  instructor  in  charge.  The  course  may  be 
repeated,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Aca- 
demic Affairs  in  (a)  summer  course,  or  (b)  with  the  next  class 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  stated  below. 

4.  Credit  for  courses  taken  elsewhere,  to  remove  failures, 
incompletes,  or  conditions  incurred  in  regular  courses  in  this 
school  shall  be  granted  only  if  the  final  examination  at  com- 
pletion of  such  course  or  courses  is  taken  under  the  Head  of 
the  Department  in  which  such  failures,  incomplete,  or  con- 
dition was  incurred.  Credit  for  laboratory  work  may  be  ac- 
cepted at  the  discretion  of  the  Head  of  the  Department,  upon 
presentation  of  proper  credentials. 

5.  A  grade  secured  in  a  supplementary  examination  for 
the  removal  of  a  condition  shall  in  no  instance  be  higher  than 
the  passing  mark  of  75. 

6.  Supplementary  examinations  in  all  the  curricular 
courses  shall  be  held  immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
school  year  in  September. 

7.  If  the  condition  is  not  made  up  at  the  time  scheduled 
for  the  supplementary  examination  it  becomes  a  failure  and 
can  only  be  made  up  by  a  repetition  of  the  course,  subject  to 
the  rules  stated  below. 

8.  In  case  of  failure  to  pass  a  course  after  repeating  it, 
the  student  forfeits  all  further  privileges  of  instruction  in  this 
School. 
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9.  Under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  seri- 
ous personal  illness,  a  special  examination  may  be  ordered 
by  the  Academic  Committee  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5.00. 

10.  No  subject  can  be  entered  upon  by  a  student  against 
whom  a  failure  in  a  prerequisite  to  that  subject  is  recorded. 

The  following  are  the  prerequisites  for  the  various  courses : 

For  all  courses  of  the  second  year — Anatomy  (an  average 
grade  of  75,  rated  in  the  following  proportion,  arm  10  per  cent, 
leg  10  per  cent,  thorax  15  per  cent,  abdomen  30  per  cent,  head 
and  neck  35  per  cent)  ;  for  Physiology  lb  and  2 — Physio- 
logical Chemistry ;  for  Pathology — Histology  and  Embryol- 
ogy (average  of  75  per  cent  rated  80  per  cent  and  20  per  cent 
respectively),  Physiology  1  and  2,  Bacteriology;  for  Phar- 
macology, Physiology  1  and  2 ;  for  all  courses  in  the  third 
year  Physiology  1  and  2,  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  and  Phar- 
macology 1  and  2 ;  for  the  senior  year  all  courses  of  the  pre- 
ceding years. 

11.  Any  subject,  in  which  a  failure  is  recorded  at  the  be- 
ginning of  an  Academic  year,  which  is  a  prerequisite  for  a  sub- 
ject thus  being  made  up,  and  courses  in  the  prerequisite  for 
which  there  is  a  failure  recorded  against  the  student  cannot  be 
attended  by  the  student. 

12.  In  case  the  application  of  the  preceding  rules  would 
prevent  the  student  from  attending  more  courses  in  the  follow- 
ing year  than  is  practicable  for  him  to  pursue  profitably  during 
the  following  summer  quarter,  the  repetition  of  the  year  in 
which  the  failure  occurred  is  required. 

13.  No  senior  can  be  a  candidate  for  graduation  except  by 
special  action  of  the  faculty,  unless  he  is  free  of  all  conditions 
after  the  supplementary  examination  for  seniors  in  the  spring 
quarter. 

14.  Final  examinations  are  held  upon  completion  of  the 
courses  as  scheduled  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  quarter. 

15.  All  examinations  must  be  held  at  the  school  build- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Affairs. 

16.  Final  written  and  practical  examinations,  embracing 
all  the  courses  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  are  required  of 
senior  students  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  in  order  to  be 
recommended  for  graduation. 
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17.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  the  with- 
drawal of  any  student  at  any  time  whenever  in  the  opinion  of 
the  instructors  it  is  manifest  that  he  is  incompetent  in  his  work, 
or  for  any  reason  is  unfit  to  continue  his  course. 

18.  Any  student  of  the  first  year  who  fails  to  reach  an 
average  standing  of  65  per  cent  and  any  student  of  the  second 
year  who  fails  to  reach  an  average  standing  of  70  per  cent 
shall  thereafter  be  denied  registration  in  this  School. 

ATTENDANCE 

1.  The  student  in  all  courses  must  attend  at  least  85  per 
cent  of  the  hours  scheduled  in  each  course. 

2.  Seniors  acting  as  clinical  clerks  at  the  County  Hos- 
pital are  required  to  remain  on  duty  during  all  recesses  except 
one  day  at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New  Year  and  Easter, 
respectively. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  CON- 
DUCT OF  THE  FIFTH  OR  INTERNE  YEAR 

1.  Each  student  must  choose  his  hospital  for  the  interne 
year  from  those  that  meet  the  standards  approved  by  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  A.  M.  A.,  by  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Surgeons,  by  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association 
or  by  the  Board  of  Administration  of  the  Marquette  School  of 
Medicine  through  its  Committee  on  the  Interne  Year. 

2.  Should  any  student  wish  to  take  a  laboratory  year  in 
lieu  of  an  interne  year  his  choice  of  institution  for  this  work  is 
likewise  subject  to  the  approval  fo  the  Board  of  Administra- 
tion through  its  Committee  on  the  Fifth  Year. 

3.  The  following  general  regulations  shall  govern  this 
fifth  year : 

(a)  This  fifth  year  must  consist  of  twelve  months,  allow- 
ing one  month  for  vacation. 

(b)  In  regard  to  compensation  of  the  interne  by  the  hos- 
pital the  Medical  School  takes  no  action. 

(c)  No  students  shall  be  permitted  to  begin  an  interneship 
nor  take  up  a  year  of  laboratory  work  until  the  work  of  the 
four  years  preceding  has  been  completed. 
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(d)  The  reports  from  the  hospital  or  laboratory,  on  the 
work  done  by  each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  during 
the  fifth  year,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Fifth  Year  one  month  before  the  date  of  graduation. 

4.  The  hospital  or  the  institution  where  laboratory  work  is 
taken,  shall  be  required  to  send  the  Marquette  Medical  School 
a  report  on  the  work  and  conduct  of  each  student  in  the 
beginning  of  the  months  of  September,  December,  March  an-1 
^y  the  15th  of  May.  Any  misunderstanding  that  may  arise 
between  the  student  and  the  hospital  or  the  institution  where 
laboratory  work  is  being  taken  should  be  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Medical  School 
through  its  Committee  on  the  Fifth  Year,  with  the  facts  from 
both  sides  in  the  controversy  presented  in  an  unbiased  manner, 
in  order  that  the  Administrative  Board  may  come  to  a  judicial 
decision  in  the  matter.  No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  leave 
a  hospital  which  he  has  once  entered  for  his  fifth  year,  or  an 
institution  where  he  is  taking  a  fifth  year  of  laboratory  work 
without  permission  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Medical 
School,  nor  on  the  other  hand  can  the  Medical  School  recog- 
nize the  right  of  a  hospital  or  institution  to  dismiss  a  student 
without  first  bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  School 
and  receiving  its  verdict  in  the  premises,  except,  of  course,  in 
the  case  of  flagrant  misconduct  which  calls  for  immediate 
action  for  the  preservation  of  discipline,  in  which  latter  case, 
the  School  should  be  immediately  notified  of  the  action  taken. 

5.  The  Medical  School  requests  the  privilege  to  appoint 
the  Committee  on  Internes  of  the  hospital  chosen  by  the 
student,  as  extra  mural  members  of  its  faculty  upon  whom  it 
will  wish  to  place  the  responsibility  for  the  careful  super- 
vision of  the  interne's  education  while  in  the  hospital.  The 
School  expects  the  whole  staff  to  share  this  responsibility. 

6.  The  Medical  School  shall  require  a  written  schedule 
of  work  as  mapped  out  by  the  Interne  Committee  of  the  Hos- 
pital in  keeping  with  an  outline  suggested  by  the  School,  as 
follows:  (1)  medical,  (2)  surgical,  (3)  obstetrical,  (4)  labora- 
tory .  A  schedule  covering  these  four  services  should  be  so 
arranged  by  the  Interne  Committee  of  the  Hospital  that  the 
interne  year  will  be  covered  and  that  the  interest,  attention 
and  time  of  the  interne  will  be  completely  absorbed  by  his 
work,  due  regard,  of  course,  being  had  for  his  recreational 
m  '  ds. 
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7.  As  a  part  of  the  work  mapped  out  in  the  schedule 
referred  to  above,  the  School  asks  that  each  interne  be  required 
to  keep  a  summary  record  of  all  cases  coming  under  his  serv- 
ice and  that  he  submit  on  or  before  the  end  of  each  month  one 
complete  case  record,  including  the  following:  Carefully 
written  history  of  patient;  physical  examination  and  labora- 
tory findings ;  pre-operative  and  post-operative  diagnosis ; 
discussion  of  differential  diagnosis  and  treatment;  progress 
notes  ;  discussion  of  the  subject  matter  with  a  review  of  recent 
literature  and  bibliography. 

That  the  Interne  Committee  be  empowered  to  inform 
students  of  the  fifth  year  that  failure  to  send  in  the  case-report 
in  the  specified  time,  namely,  on  or  before  the  first  of  each 
month,  shall  be  penalized  by  requiring  an  additional  case- 
report  for  each  month  in  which  a  report  is  not  received. 

8.  Similar  accounts  and  records  of  work  done  in  case  the 
laboratory  year  is  chosen  must  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Fifth  Year  of  the  Medical  School  every  three 
months,  namely,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  December, 
March  and  by  the  15th  of  May,  which  will  serve  as  a  basis 
of  estimating  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  done  in  lieu 
of  an  examination. 

9.  It  is  herewith  announced  that,  to  the  already  existing 
requirements  and  conditons  of  the  fifth  (interne)  year,  the 
following  have  been  added : 

(1)  At  any  time  during  the  interne  period  the  School 
may  examine  or  investigate  the  student,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  if  all  the  requirements  and  conditions  have  been 
and  are  being  met  by  him. 

(2)  Following  the  completion  of  interneship,  the 
School  may  require  of  the  student  to  pass,  satisfactorily 
to  the  Administrative  Board,  a  written,  oral,  or  practical 
examination,  or  any  combination  of  these. 

(3)  In  case  of  failure  to  meet  the  requirements  and 
conditions  of  the  fifth  (interne)  year,  the  School  reserves 
the  right  to  withhold  the  granting  of  the  diploma,  or  to  re- 
quire an  indefinite  period  of  interneship  by  the  student. 
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QUALIFICATIONS   FOR  THE   DEGREE 

On  recommendation  of  the  faculty  to  the  President  of  the 
University  and  complying  with  the  following  rules,  a  student 
is  entitled  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

1.  He  must  have  been  in  residence  in  a  medical  school, 
accredited  by  this  School,  for  at  least  forty-five  months,  and 
the  fourth  year  of  three  quarters  in  any  case  must  have  been 
spent  in  this  School.  In  addition,  an  interne  or  advanced 
laboratory  year  of  twelve  months  must  be  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. Fifty-six  months  must  have  elapsed  between  the  be- 
ginning of  his  first  session  in  a  medical  school  and  the  date  of 
his  graduation. 

2.  He  must  have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  all 
the  required  courses,  and  in  such  electives  as  he  chooses,  to 
make  up  the  full  quota  of  credits  required  for  graduation. 

3.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  85  per  cent  of  all  his 
scheduled  appointments. 

4.  He  must  have  attended  at  last  ten  obstetrical  cases. 

5.  He  must  have  completed  a  fifth,  interne  or  laboratory 
year,  in  an  approved  hospital  or  laboratory,  acceptable  to  the 
Medical  School,  and  present  documentary  evidence  of  satis- 
factory work  during  this  interneship. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  above  requirements  each  candidate 
must  present  satisfactory  evidence,  as  required  by  law,  of  good 
moral  character,  and  of  having  attained  the  age  of  21  years. 

7.  He  must  have  discharged  all  his  financial  obligations 
to  the  School. 

8.  He  must  be  present  in  person  at  the  commencement  at 
which  his  degree  is  conferred. 

Students  who  wish  to  graduate,  but  find  it  practicable  to 
devote  only  a  limited  amount  of  the  time  to  study  and  class 
work,  may,  with  the  Dean's  advice,  spread  the  courses  of  any 
one  year  over  not  more  than  two  years,  provided  they  will 
adapt  themselves  to  any  changes  that  may  be  made  in  the 
curriculum,  and  pay  their  fees  pro  rata  plus  any  just  contin- 
gent increment  found  necessary.  Resumption  after  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  medical  course  will  be  allowed  at  the  point 
where  the  student  dropped  out  only  when  the  intermission  is 
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not  over  two  years ;  and  courses  added,  modified  or  lengthened 
during  his  absence  are,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and  the 
instructor  in  charge,  repeated  in  whole  or  in  part. 

DEGREES 

The  Doctor  of  Medicine  degree  is  conferred  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Medical  Faculty  and  upon  the  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  University  after  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  the  Interne  or  Laboratory  year. 

WISCONSIN   STATE  BOARD   EXAMINATION 

Twice  each  year  (in  June  at  Milwaukee  and  in  January  at 
Madison),  the  State  Medical  Examiners  conduct  examinations 
for  licenses.  Secretary  of  the  State  Board:  Dr.  John  M.  Dodd, 
220  East  Second  street,  Ashland,  Wis. 

The  following  are  the  requirements  for  admission  to  these 
examinations : 

1.  The  candidate  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of 
having  completed  a  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  grad- 
uation from  an  accredited  high  school  of  this  state. 

2.  He  must  also  have  completed  two  years  of  collegiate 
work,  including  courses  in  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  French 
or  German,  in  a  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing. 

3.  He  must  present  evidence  of  having  completed  a  medi- 
cal course  in  a  reputable  medical  college. 

4.  Wisconsin  has  established  reciprocal  relations,  on  the 
basis  of  an  examination  only,  with  Albama,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Wyoming. 

The  applicant  must  have  been  in  active  practice  for  at  least 
one  year  subsequent  to  receiving  the  license  on  which  regis- 
tration in  this  state  is  sought. 
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EXAMINATION  BY  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  MEDICAL 

EXAMINERS 

The  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  was  organized 
in  1915.  It  is  a  voluntary  organization,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  conduct  examinations  of  physicians  so  thorough  as  to 
prove  without  doubt  their  qualifications  for  the  practice  of 
medicine.  The  value  of  its  certificates,  aside  from  a  qualifica- 
tion of  merit,  depends  on  the  recognition  given  to  it  by  state 
medical  licensing  boards.  Such  recognition  has  already  been 
given,  or  assured,  by  the  licensing  boards  of  the  following 
twenty-one  states : 


Alabama 

Iowa 

North    Carolina 

Arizona 

Kentucky 

North  Dakota 

Colorado 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Minnesota 

Rhode   Island 

Florida 

Nebraska 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

New    Hamphire 

Vermont 

Idaho 

New   Jersey 

Virginia 

It  is  hoped  that  the  certificate  will  eventually  receive  uni- 
versal recognition. 

A  successful  applicant  may  enter  the  Regular  Corps  of 
either  the  Army  or  Navy  without  further  professional  ex- 
amination if  his  examination  papers  are  satisfactory  to  a  Board 
of  Examiners  of  these  services.  The  certificate  of  the  National 
Board  will  also  be  accepted  as  qualification  for  admission 
to  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  includ- 
ing the  Mayo  Foundation. 

General  Plan  of  Instruction 

The  aims  of  the  Medical  School  have  been  indicated  in  pre- 
ceding pages,  and  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Medi- 
cal School  have  also  been  emphasized. 

The  required  course  of  instruction  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  extends  over  a  period  of  four  academic 
years.  In  addition  a  fifth  year  as  interne  in  hospitals  or  in- 
vestigator in  the  laboratories  is  required.  The  first  two  years 
are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  fundamental  medical  sciences,  the 
last  two  to  clinical  work  and  the  fifth  to  clinical  or  laboratory 
work. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  subjects  taught  in  the  first  bi- 
ennial division  are  scheduled  according  to  a  modification  of  the 
"intensive"  or  "concentration"  system.  The  first  year,  there- 
fore, the  student  is  at  work  in  three  departments  and  is  taught 
anatomy,  chemistry,  and  physiology.  The  second  year  courses 
are  built  up  on  those  of  the  first  year's  work  and  are  arranged 
to  follow  in  order — physiology,  bacteriology,  pathology,  phar- 
macology, and  clinical  microscopy. 

The  whole  interest  of  the  student  is  concentrated  on  the 
fundamental  essentials  of  medical  education,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  train  the  faculty  of  critical  and  independent  ob- 
servation. 

The  beginning  of  clinical  work  is  made  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  second  year.  An  attempt  is  thus  made  to  ad- 
just the  student  gradually  to  the  change  from  laboratory  to 
clinical  methods  of  teaching  by  courses  in  physical  diagnosis, 
clinical  microscopy,  and  principles  of  medicine,  surgery,  ob- 
stetrics and  pediatrics. 

In  the  third  year  the  student  devotes  his  time  to  clinical 
studies — the  theory  of  medicine,  sargery  and  obstetrics  and 
to  practical  clinical  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Em- 
phasis is  now  placed  on  the  specialties. 

An  important  advance  in  the  teaching  of  surgery  in  the 
third  year  consists  in  the  introduction  of  experimental  me- 
thods. By  the  use  of  animals,  the  principles  of  surgery  are 
taught  by  actual  operative  procedure  carried  on  by  each 
student. 

Each  student  will  serve  as  clinical  clerk  for  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  fourth  year,  in  the  medical  and  surgical 
wards  of  Milwaukee  County  Hospital. 

Research  and  experimental  work.     The  opportunities  are 
mentioned  under  the  respective  departmental  descriptions. 
Electives 

Electives  are  being  introduced  to  a  limited  extent  as  rapidly 
as  practicable  in  order  to  relieve  the  extreme  uniformity  in- 
herent in  an  exact  and  rigid  curriculum,  and  to  encourage  the 
development  of  individuality.  A  degree  of  flexibility  and 
elasticity  may  thereby  be  made  possible  so  that  a  minimum 
amount  of  work  in  certain  subjects  will  be  required,  while 
students  will  be  encouraged  to  develop  any  special  ability  they 
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may  possess.  It  is  expected  that  students  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  further  any  special  interest  they 
may  have  in  any  one  of  the  fundamental  sciences  or  clinical 
subjects,  and  that  some  may  attempt  a  certain  amount  of 
original  work. 

No  effort  is  made  in  the  regular  four  years'  course  to  equip 
a  man  to  become  a  specialist.  That  takes  additional  years; 
but  the  institution's  explicit  policy  is  to  carry  a  student 
through  a  carefully  graded,  correlated,  thoroughly  comprehen- 
sive course  of  study,  so  that  after  graduating  and  serving  at 
least  one  year  as  interne  in  a  good  hospital  he  should  be  fitted 
to  practice  medicine  and  to  take  human  life  in  his  hands. 

DEPARTMENTAL  ORGANIZATION 

For  purposes  of  administration  and  the  proper  articulation 
of    related    subjects    the    following    departments    have    been 
established : 
1.  Anatomy 

Histology  and  Embryology 
Descriptive    Anatomy    and    Dis- 
section 


Anatomical  Neurology 
Topographical  Anatomy 

2.  Chemistry 
Organic  Chemistry 
Physiological  Chemistry 

Chemical  Pathology 

3.  Physiology  &  Pharmacology 
Physiology 

Pathological  Physiology 
Pharmacology 

Pharmacodynamics;   Materia 
Medica  and  Toxicology 

4.  Pathology  &  Bacteriology 
General  Pathology 
Pathologic   Histology 
Pathologic  Physiology 
Ncuro-Pathology 

Autopsies 
Bacteriology 
Serology 

5.  Medicine      and      Medical 

cialties 
Physical    diagnosis 
Clinical    microscopy 


Principles  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine 

Ethics  and  psychology 

Dispensary  service 

Clinics  —  amphitheatre,  confer- 
ences, wardwalks,  and  bedside 
clinics 

Therapeutics 

Industrial  medicine 

Medical  jurisprudence 

History  of  medicine 

Clinical  clerk  service 

6.  Surgery  and  Surgical  Specialties 
General   Surgery 
Genito-Urinary       Surgery       and 

Venereal  Diseases 

Orthopedic  Surgery 

Roentgenology 

Stomatology 

Ophthalmology 

Rhinology  and  Otolaryn- 
gology 

Anaesthetics 

7.  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
Spe-      Obstetrics 

Gynecology 

8.  Public  Health 
Hygiene    and    Preventive    Medi- 
cine 
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I.     DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY 

Professor — 

Eben  James  Carey,  M.S.,  D.Sc.,  Director. 

Assistant  Professor — 

Edmund  A.  W.  Scholter,  B.S.,  M.D. 

Instructor — 

Joseph  J.  Adamkiewicz,  B.S.,  M.D. 

Student  Assistants — 

A.  A.  Maciejewski,  B.A.,  and  Walter  Zeit. 

Artist- 
Leo  Massopust 

Required  Courses 

1.  Gross  Anatomy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  course  in  Gross 
Anatomy,  two  students  are  assigned  to  one  cadaver,  and  both  students 
are  required  to  dissect  this  entire  body,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
instructors.  By  this  assignment  each  student  acquires  a  clear  con- 
tinuity of  anatomical  relationships,  not  obtained  by  shifting  to  various 
cadavers  in  his  dissections.  This  work  is  supplemented  by  lectures 
and  by  charts,  models  and  demonstrations.  The  student  is  expected 
to  keep  a  notebook,  recording  the  results  of  his  dissections,  both 
verbally  and  in  simple  diagrams,  so  that  accurate  and  thorough  per- 
sonal observation,  supplemented  by  his  reading,  may  form  the  basis 
of  his  knowledge.  Great  care  is  taken  to  afford  adequate  opportunity 
and  excellent  material  for  dissection  and  the  responsibility  for  its 
utilization  is  placed  squarely  upon  the  student;  for  only  so  can  he 
come  to  the  realization  that  an  education  is  rooted  in  personal  effort 
and  that  in  the  medical  sciences  to  a  peculiar  degree,  observation  and 
familiarity  at  first  hand  with  the  material  of  study  are  the  sure  road 
to  knowledge  and  self-development.  Fall  and  Winter  quarters.  450 
hours. 

Professor  Carey  and  Drs.  Scholter, 
Adamkiewicz;     Mr.  Zeit;    Mr.  Masciezewski. 

2.  Neurology.  A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the  develop- 
ment and  macroscopic  and  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  central 
nervous  system  and  sense  organs.  Collections  of  sections  through  the 
brain  stem,  special  Weigert  and  Golgi  preparations,  wax  models  and 
embryological  and  adult  material  for  dissection  are  provided. 

The  gross  dissection  is  followed  by  a  study  of  neuro  histology,  of 
fiber  tracts,  nuclei,  and  interrelations  of  the  neurone  systems,  and 
functional  significance  of  special  organs.     Spring  quarter.     120  hours. 

Professor  Carey  and  Dr.  Scholter. 
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3.  Histology.  A  course  dealing  with  the  elementary  structure 
and  vital  activities  of  the  animal  cell,  the  histology  and  development 
of  the  tissues  and  their  combination  into  the  organs  of  the  verte- 
brates, with  special  reference  to  the  mammalia.  Careful  laboratory 
drawings  are  required  and  the  student's  knowledge  is  frequently 
tested  by  practical  and  written  examinations.  Winter  quarter.  150 
hours. 

Professor  Carey  and  Mr.  Zeit  and  Mr.  Masciejewski. 

4.  Embryology.  The  basis  of  this  course  is  a  complete  series  of 
chick  and  pig  embryos.  A  series  of  each  is  loaned  to  each  student 
and  for  their  return  in  good  condition,  he  is  held  responsible.  The 
origin  and  structure  of  the  germ  cells,  fertilization,  formation  of  germ 
layers  and  the  development  of  the  organ  systems  are  reviewed  with 
special  reference  to  human  embryology.     Fall  quarter.     120  hours. 

Professor  Carey  and  Dr.  Scholter. 

5.  Topographical  Anatomy.  The  work  consists  of  laboratory 
study  of  frozen  sections  of  foetal,  infantile  and  adult  cadavers,  made 
in  various  planes,  and  of  dissected  and  specially  injected  preparations 
supplemented  by  models  and  charts.  Particular  reference  is  given  to 
Surface  Anatomy,  as  regards  the  outlines  and  relations  of  the  chief 
thoracic  and  abdominal  organs.     Winter  quarter.  28  hours. 

Professor  Carey  and  Dr.  McGrath 

Optional  and  Elective  Courses 

6.  The  Department  of  Anatomy  is  actively  engaged  in  research 
and  has  large  laboratories  equipped  for  investigation  in  the  various 
branches  of  morphology,  which  are  open  to  qualified  workers  for 
their  special  problems.  Every  opportunity  and  encouragement  are 
given  to  undergraduates  to  follow  up  by  special  work  the  problems 
which  may  arise  in  connection  with  their  studies,  and  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  special  lines  of  research  which  the  officers  of  the 
department  are  severally  pursuing.  Students  desiring  to  engage  in 
original  investigation  receive  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  department 
seminar  and  scientific  conferences  of  the  staff. 

II.  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

Professor — 

Joseph  C.  Bock,  ChE.,  Ph.D.,  Director. 
Assistant  Professor 

E.  H.  Wood,  B.S. 
Technician — 

Charles  Neterval. 
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The  work  in  the   department  consists   of  lectures,   laboratory   in- 
structs,   demonstrations   and    conferences   and    is    arranged    on    the 

orincToTV^  '^  $tUdent  "  a,ready  th0r0^h^  Emilia     with     h 
principles  of  chemistry  and  physics.     The  work  is  designed  to  impart 
he  knowledge  necessary  to  comprehend  the  relationship  of  chemistry 
to  physiology,  pharmacology  and  medicine.  em.stry 

Courses  1  and  2  are  required  in  the  first  year. 

1.  Organic  Chemistry.     There  will  be  two  lectures  of  two  hours 
each  week  m  the   first  term  of  the  Winter  quarter.     These lecture 
enable  the  student  to  review  the  important  principles  of  comb  nation 
40  hours  Carb°"  COmpounds-     Wi"t"  carter.     First  yea" 

2.  Physiological  Chemistry.    The  work  in  this  course  consists  of 
four  lectures    a   week,    five    laboratory   periods   of   two   and   one  haU 

?nUarddrr  T  J*  deV°,ed  t0  COnferen«  quiz"S  °r  a  written  review 
In  addition  to  this  a  seminar  is  held  once  a  week.     The  students  are 

expected  to  present  excerpts  of  important  publications  in  physio"  gica 

with    heryn,°M      ,SS1C  "  CUrrent  imereSt-     The  worker  is  familiarized 
with  the  publications  appearing  in  the  leading  biochemical  journals 

The  laboratory  work  includes  the  study  of  the  reactions  and 
properties  of  the  carbohydrates,  fats  and  proteins,  the  compo.it  on  of 
the  sahvary  gastric,  pancreatic  and  intestinal  secretions.  The 
properties  of  bile,  faeces,  urine,  blood  and  milk  are  studied.  The 
tetter  part  of  the  course  aims  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
meh0ds  for  th  quantitative  estimation  of  the  important  constituent 
of  the  unne  and  the  blood  and  the  bearing  of  the  results  on  the  study 
of  metabo he  processes.  Whenever  possible,  the  correlation  with  the 
220  hoqurs  '       W°rk  "  emphasized-    SP™S  <»*«<*■    First  year! 

3     ri,.m,v,i  t>  .u  ,  „  Professors  Bock  and  Wood. 

.toL      t?      , Pathology.     A  series  of  lectures  is  given  to  third  year 

tekfng  I!""6  le?reS ,dea'  With  the  abn°rmal  Phases  °f  metaboLm 
of    oxin       V  '"  d'SeaSeS-     A  brief  disc«^i°"  of  the  chemistry 

ThirT       0f  P°_,sonous  Pfotei^  and  allied  subjects  will  be  included 
inird  year,  22  hours. 

A     nw*h,.  wr     .       a  ,•    .     .  Professor  Bock. 

aerLt  H  ?     u  ,A  hm'ted  "Umber  of  second  y^r  students  are 

permuted  to  choose   physiological  chemistry  for  the   elective.     The 
«mrk  is  arranged  by  the  Head  of  the  Department.     Second  year,  88 

co       •  ,  ,,,    .  Professor  Bock  and  Wood. 

5.     Spec*!  Work.    A  limited  number  of  students,  who  can  give 

:opiIonnCaei°hours  T  qUaHfiCati°nS'  ma*  be  admi»ed  '°  fecial  work  at 
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III.     DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  AND 
PHARMACOLOGY 

Associate  Professor — 

P.  F.  Swindle,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Physiology  and  Pharmacology,  Acting 
Director. 

Assistant  Professors — 

Herbert  C.  Dallwig,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Physiology. 

Instructors — 

Rose  A.  Kriz,  B.S.,  M.B.,  M.D.,  Pharmacology. 
Henry  J.  Kuhn,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Physiology. 
E.  S.  Thatcher,   B.A.,  Ph.G.,   Materia  Medica. 
Bruno  Monias,  Ph.D.,  Pharmacology. 

Technician — 

Robert  Berg. 

Elementary  and  advanced  courses  are  offered  in  this  department. 
The  laboratory  facilities  are  adequate  for  both  student  and  graduate 
work  (see  pages  36-37).  A  departmental  library  is  being  developed 
which  the  student  is  encouraged  to  use. 

Physiology 

Prerequisites  to  the  courses  are  gross  and  microscopic  anatomy, 
and  physiological  chemistry;  or  advanced  work  in  zoology  and 
chemistry.  Courses  1  and  2  are  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  M.  D.y  and  are  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  of 
medicine.  These  consists  of  (a)  lectures  and  conferences  covering 
the  subject  of  mammalian  physiology  with  special  reference  to  man; 
(b)  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory;  (c)  recitations  upon  the 
subject  matter  covered  by  the  lectures  and  laboratory  course;  (d) 
demonstrations,  and  (e)  reports  on  topics  and  current  literature  by 
the  students.  Free  use  is  made  of  charts,  models,  lantern  slides,  and 
records  in  the  lectures. 

la.  Physiology  Lectures  and  Demonstrations — starting  with 
Muscle,  Nerve  and  Blood.     Spring  quarter,  first  year,  total  33  hours. 

Professor  Swindle. 

A  special  44  hour  course  is  given  in  the  Autumn  quarter  for 
those  who  must  repeat  this  course,  or  who  were  not  registered  at 
Marquette  the  previous  year  and  have  no  credit  for  its  equivalent. 
J  Ins  course  must  be  taken  to  fulfill  credit  for  Physiology  1. 

lb.  Lectures  completed — starting  with  Circulation.  Autumn 
quarter,  second  year,  6  hours  a  week  plus   1   hour  a  week  for  quiz. 
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Under  exceptional  circumstances  students  will  be  permitted  to  begin 
with  this  course.    Total,  77  hours. 

Drs.  Swindle,  Dallwig,  and  Kuhn. 

2.  Experimental  Physiology.  Autumn  quarter,  second  year,  16 
hours  a  week.  The  experiments  illustrate  fundamental  principles  of 
physiology  and  familiarize  the  student  with  important  bio-physical 
methods  employed  in  experimental  physiology  and  medicine,  training 
his  powers  of  observation  and  deduction  and  in  the  use  of  instruments 
of  precision.  This  course  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Phy- 
siology lb.  Students  who  have  had  a  large  part  of  the  laboratory 
work  before  entering  the  course  may  be  permitted  to  co-operate  with 
members  of  the  staff  in  special  investigations.  Such  students  are 
compelled  to  take  all  final  examinations.     Total,  176  hours. 

Dr.  Swindle  and  Staff. 

3.  Advanced    Physiology — Research;     Experimental;     Principles. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  undertake  a  study  under  supervision 
which  will  give  intensive  training  in  some  phase  of  the  subject. 
Throughout  the  year  selection  and  time  arranged  by  appointment 
with  the  Director. 

3a.     Pathological  Physiology  of  the  Circulation. 

Professor  Swindle. 

3b.     Pathological  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Professor   Swindle. 

Sophomores  can  elect  one  of  these  courses  in  fulfillment  of  the 
required  elective  work  in  the  Winter  Quarter.  These  courses  are 
open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  Internes  and  Graduates. 

3c.  The  Basis  of  Symptoms  or  Pathological  Physiology.  A 
course  offered  primarily  to  sophomores  in  the  Spring  Quarter.  Lec- 
tures only.     Total  30  hours. 

Professor  Swindle  and  Staff. 

4.  Independent  Investigation.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring  quarters. 
Time  arranged  by  appointment  with  the  director.  The  facilities  of 
the  laboratory  are  at  the  disposal  of  properly  qualified  individuals. 

Professor  Swindle. 

5.  Journal  Club.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year  for  the 
discussion  of  papers  of  physiological  interest  appearing  in  the  current 
journals.  The  Staff. 

Pharmacology,  Materia  Medica,  and  Toxicology 

Physiology  is  a  prerequisite.  Courses  6,  7,  and  11  are  required  of 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  These  comprise  studies  on  the 
action  of  drugs  and  poisons,  by   (a)   lectures;    (b)    laboratory  work; 
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(c)    recitations;    (d)    demonstrations;    (e)    reports   on  topics,   and   (f) 
prescription  writing. 

6.  Pharmacology  Lectures.  Spring  quarter,  second  year  lectures 
7  hours  a  week  plus  1  hour  a  week  for  quiz.    Total,  88  hours. 

Drs.  Swindle,  Dallwig,  Kuhn,  and  Kriz. 

7.  Pharmacodynamics.  Spring  quarter,  second  year.  Total,  66 
hours. 

Drs.  Schlomovitz,  and  Staff. 

8.  Advanced  Pharmacodynamics  and  Research — see  3  above. 

Professor 

9.  Independent  Investigation.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  quarters. 
Time  arranged  by  appointment.  The  facilities  of  the  laboratory  are 
at  the  disposal  of  properly  qualified  individuals. 

Professor 

10     Journal  Club.    One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  Staff. 

11.     Materia     Medica,     Prescription    Writing    and    Toxicology  — 

lectures  and  laboratory.     Spring  quarter,  second  year.    Total,  66  hours. 

Dr.  Kriz  and  Mr.  Thatcher. 

IV.  DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY  AND 
BACTERIOLOGY 

Professors — 

Edward  L.  Miloslavich,  M.D.,  Director. 

Daniel  Hopkinson,  M.D. 
Associate   Professor — 

Edward  F.  Barta,  B.S.,  M.D. 
Assistant  Professor — 

Johann  Grill,  M.  D. 
Instructor — 

Arthur  H.  Margot,  Ph.D. 
Technician — Stephan  Weber. 

1.  Pathology.  Fundamental  pathologic  changes  are  studied 
under  the  general  principles  of  pathology.  This  is  followed  by  their 
application  in  the  study  of  special  organs  and  diseases.  Correlation 
of  the  clinical  and  laboratory  manifestations  is  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student  in  the  study  of  pathology  so  that  this  shall  be  a 
live  subject  and  not  detached  from  the  field  in  which  it  will  later  be 
applied.  Fresh  specimens  from  the  various  city  hospitals  are  demon- 
strated daily,  accompanied  by  the  clinical  history;  the  microscopic 
findings  arc  later  reported,  so  that  the  relation  of  pathology  in  the 
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diagnosis  of  disease  may  be  practically  emphasized.  The  daily 
didactic  work  consisting  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  lantern  slide 
demonstrations  is  followed  by  the  study  of  microscopic  slides,  the 
discussion  and  study  of  museum  and  autopsy  specimens,  and  experi- 
ments in  pathologic  physiology.  The  same  subjects  are  assigned  for 
the  daily  didactic  and  laboratory  work.    288  hours. 

The  technic  of  post  mortem  examinations  accompanies  the  course 
in  pathology  and  is  presented  after  the  fundamental  principles  have 
been  covered.  The  County  Hospital,  various  city  hospitals,  and  the 
County  Morgue,  furnish  autopsy  material  of  such  variety  as  to  illus- 
trate both  the  medical  and  medico-legal  aspect  of  post  mortem  ex- 
aminations.    Sophomore  year,  Winter  quarter. 

Drs.  Miloslavich,  Hopkinson,  Barta  and  Grill. 

2.  Neuro-Pathology.  The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  labora- 
tory study  of  gross  specimens  and  of  histo-pathologic  material.  An  at- 
tempt is  made  to  emphasize  the  relation  between  pathologic  findings 
and  clinical  symptoms.     Junior  year,  Spring  quarter,  33  hours. 

Professor  Miloslavich. 

♦Clinical  Microscopy.  This  is  Course  V-2.  See  Department  of 
Internal  Medicine.  The  work  in  Clinical  Microscopy  follows  the 
courses  in  Bacteriology  and  Pathology;  material  for  this  course  is 
drawn  from  the  various  city  hospitals  and  dispensaries  and  the  diag- 
nostic value  and  relation  of  these  findings  to  the  clinical  aspects  of  the 
case  are  thus  constantly  kept  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  emphasizing 
the  relation  of  one  to  the  other.     Junior  year,  Spring  quarter,  75  hours. 

Dr.  Barta. 

3.  Clinico-Pathological  Conference — Given  at  the  Milwaukee 
County  Hospital.  Senior  year;  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  quarters, 
34  hours.  Dr.  Margot. 

4.  Bacteriology — A  lecture,  conference,  and  laboratory  course. 
Study  of  bacteria  and  the  more  general  methods.  During  this  pre- 
liminary work  the  common  culture  media  are  prepared  by  the  student. 
Special  culture  media  are  prepared  later.  Bacteriological  technique 
and  staining  are  dealt  with.  The  proper  methods  of  collecting 
samples  for  bacteriological  diagnosis  are  demonstrated  and  practised, 
while  the  sources  of  error  and  possible  accidents  are  observed.  Later, 
the  student  applies  himself  to  the  study  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  and 
protozoa,  their  effects  in  the  animal  and  human  body  and  the  methods 
available  for  their  diagnosis. 

Immunology  and  Serology  are  taken  up  as  they  present  them- 
selves in  connection  with  these  organisms.     Experimental  work,   or 
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practical  demonstrations,  aid  in  the  differentiation  of  the  bacterial 
types  and  indicate  their  use  in  typing  or  classification.  So-called  "un- 
knowns" are  given  out  for  diagnosis  to  the  students  at  the  completion 
of  the  practical  work  of  the  different  groups  of  bacteria.  These  afford 
a  means  of  review,  correlation  and  practical  diagnosis.  Sophomore 
year,  Autumn  quarter,  176  hours. 

Drs.   Miloslavich,   Barta,   Grill. 

V.     DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  MEDICINE 

Clinical  Professors — 

Louis  F.  Jermain,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P.,  Director  of  the  Department. 

Joseph  Lettenberger,  M.D.,  Clinical  Medicine  and  Therapeutics 

William  Becker,  M.D.,  Psychiatry. 

William  F.  Wegge,  M.D.,  Neurology. 

Lorenzo  Boorse,  M.D.,  Pediatrics. 

Louis  F.  Ruschaupt,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 

Simpson   Markson,   M.D.,   Dermatology. 

Frederick  W.  Riehl,  M.C.,  Therapeutics. 

Associate  Clinical  Professors — 

William  Ackerman,  M.D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 
George  R.  Ernst,  M.D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 
Alfred  L.  Kastner,  M.D.,  Pediatrics. 
Harry  B.  Podlasky,  M.D.,  Roentgenology. 
Joseph  A.  Purtell,  M.D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 
Leopold  Schiller,  M.D.,  Dermatology. 

Assistant  Clinical  Professors — 

Robert  W.  Blumenthal,  M.D.,   Clinical  Medicine. 
Dirk  V.  Bruins,  M.D.,  Clinical  Pediatrics. 
Stephen  Cahana,  M.D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 
Harry  R.  Foerster,  M.D.,  Dermatology. 
William  B.  Ford,  M.D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 
Charles  E.  Ide,  M.D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 
Martin  J.  Koch,  M.D.,  Neurology. 
Walter  L.  Mattick,  M.D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 
Herbert  W.  Powers,  M.D.,  Neurology. 
Arthur  Young,  M.D.,  Psychiatry. 

Lecturers — 

Rev.  Hugh  B.  MacMahon,  S.  J.,  Psychology. 
Rev.  Herbert  C.  Noonan,  S.  J.,  Ethics. 
Daniel    Hopkinson,   M.D.,   Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Frederick  Melzer,  M.D.,  History  of  Medicine. 

Clinical  Associate — 

Charles  J.   Becker,  M.D.,  Medicine. 
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Clinical  Instructors — 

Alton  R.  Altenhofen,  M.D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 

Roy  T.  Hansen,  M.D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 

George  J.  Jurss,  M.D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 

Samuel  H.  Lippitt,  M.D.,  Pediatrics. 

William  J.  Egan,  M.D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 

Joseph  King,  M.D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 

Francis   D.   Murphy,   M.D.,   Clinical   Medicine. 

Leander  P.  Stamm,  M.D.,  Pediatrics. 

C.  E.  Evans,  M.D.,  Pediatrics. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  courses  are  given  at  the  College 
Building  on  Fourth  street  and  Reservoir  avenue. 

The  medical  teaching  is  given  in  the  conference  rooms,  labora- 
tories, out-patient  department,  hospital  wards,  and  clinical  amphi- 
theatre. The  fundamental  medical  sciences  are  emphasized  as  the 
basis  of  a  scientific  conception  of  disease,  its  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  work  in  this  department  begins  in  the  second  year  with  the 
study  of  physical  diagnosis  (both  normal  and  abnormal),  clinical 
microscopy,  laboratory  methods  of  diagnosis,  and  didactic  courses  in 
contagious  diseases,  tropical  medicine  and  pediatrics.  A  course  in 
general  or  fundamental  psychology  as  a  basis  for  accurate  and  cor- 
rect thinking  in  regard  to  all  the  biological  studies  of  the  pre-medical 
and  medical  courses,  as  well  as  of  the  courses  in  ethics,  which  is  given 
to  the  first  year  class,  is  continued  in  the  second  year.  Facts 
furnished  by  the  fundamental  medical  sciences — physics,  chemistry, 
anatomy,  embryology,  physiology  and  bacteriology,  are  used  as  the 
material  of  the  course. 

In  the  third  year  the  principles  and  fundamental  facts  in  medicine 
are  taught  by  conferences,  recitations  and  quizzes.  Physical  diag- 
nosis is  continued,  and  therapeutics  and  medical  jurisprudence  are 
completed.  The  student  attends  clinics  in  general  medicine,  ped- 
iatrics, neurology,  mental  and  contagious  diseases.  The  students  are 
in  daily  attendance  in  the  dispensary  clinics,  where  a  special  effort 
is  made  to  correlate  the  fundamentals  of  the  first  two  years  with 
their  clinical  work.  At  this  time  the  student  is  made  to  see  the 
practical  application  of  the  laboratory  sciences  to  the  clinical.  The 
general  principles  of  ethics  are  presented  in  the  third  year  with  a 
view  to  giving  the  student  the  correct  basis  for  deciding  on  the  right 
and  wrong  in  human  action. 

The  work  of  the  fourth  year  consists  of  hospital  amphitheatre 
clinics,  bedside  clinics,  ward-walks,  conferences  and  clinical  clerk  serv- 
ice at  the   County  Hospital.     The   student  is  trained  in  the  art  and 
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science  of  diagnosis.  He  is  required  to  write  histories,  make  physical 
examinations,  laboratory  examinations  and  keep  a  separate  students' 
record  of  the  work  done  on  all  cases  assigned  to  him. 

Subdivisions 

1.  Physical  diagnosis.  7.  Therapeutics 

2.  Clinical    microscopy.  8.  Industrial  medicine. 

3.  Principles      and      practice      of  9.  Medical  jurisprudence, 
medicine.  10.  History  of  medicine. 

4.  Ethics  and  psychology.  11.  Clinical  clerk  service. 

5.  Dispensary   service. 

6.  Clinics — amphitheatre,  confer- 

ences,  wardwalks   and   bedside 
clinics. 

A.    Primarily  for  Students  of  the  Sophomore  Year 

1A.  Physical  Diagnosis  of  the  Normal  Individual.  Practical  in- 
struction, demonstration  and  recitations.     Winterquarter,  11  hours. 

Dr.  Hansen. 
IB.     Physical  Diagnosis  (continued).     Spring  quarter,  24  hours. 

Dr.  Hansen. 

2.  Clinical  Microscopy.  A  systematic  course  in  general  labora- 
tory diagnostic  methods  and  functional  tests.  The  material  is  ob- 
tained from  cases  in  hospitals  and  the  dispensary.  Each  student  must 
demonstrate  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill  in  this  procedure  before 
he  is  recommended  for  advancement  to  the  third  year  class.  Spring 
quarter,  24  hours  a  week,  first  five  weeks  of  the  quarter.         Dr.  Barta. 

3.  Practice  and  Principles  of  Medicine.  A  systematic  recitation 
and  conference  course,  based  on  reading  assigned  in  text-books  of 
medicine.  The  current  classification  has  been  adopted.  Courses  3A 
to  3H,  inclusive.    3C  to  3H  are  given  in  the  Junior  year. 

Drs.  Boorse,  Ackermann,  Ernst,  Nielson,  Purtell,  Ruschhaupt, 
Markson,  Koch,  Ford,  Becker,  Cahana,  Dallwig. 

3A.  Contagious  Diseases:  recitations  and  conferences.  Spring 
quarter,  22  hours.  Dr.  Dallwig. 

3B.  Tropical  Medicine:  recitations  and  conferences.  Spring 
quarter,  33  hours.  Dr.  Cahana. 

3Fa.  Principles  of  Pediatrics:  conference  and  practical  course 
comprising  the  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygience  of  infancy  and 
childhood.  Prerequisite  to  every  other  course  in  pediatrics.  Spring 
quarter,  12  hours. 
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AA.  Psychology:  recitations  and  conferences.  Freshman  year. 
Winter  quarter,  1  hour  a  week.  Sophomore  year.  Spring  quarter,  11 
hours.  Rev.  Hugh  B.  MacMahon,  S.  J. 

B.     Primarily  for  Students  of  the  Junior  Year 

1C.  Physical  Diagnosis  of  the  abnormal  individual:  conferences 
and  clinics.     Autumn  quarter,  22  hours.  Dr.  Lettenberger. 

4B.     Ethics.     Autumn  quarter,  11  hours. 

Rev.  Hugh  B.  MacMahon,  S.  J. 

3C.  Specific  Infectious  Diseases:  recitations  and  conferences,  22 
hours.  Dr. 

3D.  Recitations  and  conferences:  Autumn  and  Winter  quarters,  5 
hours  a  week.  Metabolic  Diseases  and  Intoxications,  22  hours;  Dr. 
Ruschhaupt.  Digestive  Tract  Diseases,  11  hours;  Dr.  Ackermann. 
Respiratory  Diseases,  11  hours;  Dr.  Ernst.  Diseases  of  the  Kidney, 
22  hours;  Dr.  Ruschhaupt.  Diseases  of  the  Blood  and  Circulation,  22 
hours;  Dr.  Purtell.  Diseases  of  the  Ductless  Glands,  11  hours;  Dr. 
Ford. 

3E.  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System:  recitations  and  conferences. 
Spring  quarter,  22  hours.  Dr.  Wegge. 

3Fb.  Pediatrics:  recitations  and- conferences.  Autumn  quarter, 
1  hour  a  week;  Winter  quarter,  Spring  quarter,  66  hours. 

Drs.  Boorse,  Kastner  and  Egan. 

3G.  Dermatology:  recitations  and  conferences.  Spring  quarter,  22 
hours.  Dr.  Markson. 

3H.  Mental  Diseases:  lectures  and  clinical  demonstrations. 
Spring  quarter,  22  hours.  Dr.  W.  F.  Becker. 

5A.  Dispensary  Service  and  Clinics:  Marquette  Dispensary  and 
Milwaukee  County  Dispensary.  A  rotating  dispensary  service  in  all 
the  subdivisions  of  medicine  by  sections.  The  students  take  histories 
make  physical  examinations,  aid  in  clinical  laboratory  work  and  sug- 
gest treatment,  all  under  the  guidance  of  the  Attending  Staffs. 
Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  quarters,  136  hours. 

Drs.  C.  J.  Becker,  Lettenberger,  Boorse,  Wegge,  Ernst,  Purtell, 
Markson,  Ford,  Egan,  Lippitt,  Jurss,  and  Klein. 

5B.     See  description  of  course  under  Elective  Courses. 

6.     Clinics  in  Medicine. 

6A.  General  Medical  Clinics:  including  Pediatrics,  Neurology,  and 
Dermatology.     Amphitheatre  of  St.  Joseph's    Hospital.      Cases    ob- 
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tained  from  the  Out-Patient  service  and  Hospital.  Conducted  by 
members  of  the  Attending  Staff.  Dr.  Lettenberger  is  the  supervisor 
of  case  presentations.     Throughout  the  year;  total,  66  hours. 

Drs.  Jermain,  Lettenberger,  Boorse, 
Ackermann,  Wegge,  Ford  and  Ernst. 

6B.     Contagious   Diseases   Clinics  at  South  View  Municipal  Hos- 
pital.    Students  attend  in  sections.     Total,  5  hours.  Dr.  Schiller. 

7.  Therapeutics:  lecture  and  conference  course.     Winter  quarter, 
36  hours.  Dr.  Riehl. 

8.  Industrial  Medicine.     See  Surgery  Department. 

9.  Medical  Jurisprudence;  lecture  course.    Spring  quarter,  11  hours. 

Dr.  Hopkinson. 

10.  History  of  Medicine;  Spring  quarter,  11  hours. 

Frederick  Melzer,  M.D. 

C.     Primarily  for  Students  of  the  Senior  Year 

ID.     Clinical  Diagnosis — throughout  the  year;  66  hours. 

Drs.  Murphy  and  King. 

6C.     Clinical   Conference  and   Bedside   Clinics:   at  the   Milwaukee 
County  Hospital.    Throughout  the  year;  66  hours. 

Autumn  quarter — 

Digestive  Tract  Diseases — Dr.  Jermain. 
Circulatory  Diseases — Dr.  Lettenberger. 

Winter  quarter — 

Respiratory   Diseases — Dr.  Jermain. 
Circulatory  Diseases — Dr.  Lettenberger. 

Spring  quarter — 

General  Medicine — Drs.  Jermain  and  Lettenberger. 

6D.     Clinical  conference  in  General  Medicine  at  the  County  Hos- 
pital.    Throughout  the  year;  34  hours.  Dr.  Jermain. 

6E.     Pediatrics  and  Infant  Feeding:  each  student  attends  5  hours 
at  the  Infants'  Hospital.  Dr.  Bruins. 

6F.     Clinico-Pathological    conference:    at    the    Milwaukee    County 
Hospital.     Throughout  the  year. 

Internal  Medicine — Dr.  Jermain. 
Pathological  Chemistry — Dr.   Bock. 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology — Dr.  Miloslavich. 
Pathological  Physiolog>—  Dr 
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6G.     Ward-walks  and  conferences,  one-half  of  the  class  for  each 
instructor.     Throughout  the  year;  34  hours. 
General  Medicine — Dr.  Blumenthal. 
Infectious   Diseases — 

6H.  Pediatric  Clinic:  throughout  the  year;  33  hours.  Autumn  and 
Spring  quarters.     Dr.  Boose.     Winter  quarter,  Dr.  Kastner. 

61.     Nervous  Diseases  Clinic;  total,  66  hours. 
Autumn  quarter — 

Neurology — Dr.  Powers,  Milwaukee  County  Hospital. 
Winter  quarter — 

Neurology — Dr.  Wegge,  Milwaukee  County  Hospital. 
Spring  quarter — 

Psychiatry — Drs.  W.  F.  Becker,  Young  and  Assistants,  Hospi- 
tal for  the  Acute  Insane. 

6J.  Tuberculosis  Clinic:  at  Muirdale  Sanitarium.  Winter  quarter; 
total,  22  hours.  Drs.  Ide,  Mattick  and  Assistants. 

6K.  Skin  Clinic:  at  the  County  Hospital.  One-half  of  the  class 
attends.     Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  quarters;  total,  32  hours. 

Dr.  Foerster. 

11.  Clinical  Clerk  Service.  A  rotating  service  by  sections. 
History  taking;  physical  examination  of  patients  assigned  to  students; 
all  laboratory  examinations  made  by  students  themselves;  tentative 
diagnosis.  All  Senior  students  are  required  to  submit,  once  a  month, 
one  complete  record  of  a  case  with  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  a  discus- 
sion of  the  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  a  review  of  literature  bearing 
on  the  case.     Throughout  the  year;  200  hours. 

Drs.  King  and  Murphy. 

♦Clinical  Pathological  Conference — see  Department  of  Pathology, 
IV-3,  for  description.  Drs.   Miloslavich  and   Margot. 

4C.  Ethics.  General  principles  applied  to  the  duties  of  the 
physician.  The  sacredness  of  human  life  is  particularly  emphasized. 
Spring  quarter;  six  hours. 

12.  Social  Work  and  Medicine.  1.  History  of  social  work;  and  its 
relation  to  the  home,  church,  workshop,  school  and  court.  2.  Med- 
ical social  work;  social  investigation,  social  diagnosis,  social  treat- 
ment, mental  hygiene.  3.  Special  problems  (illustrated.)  4.  The 
physician  as  a  factor  in  social  work. 

Mr.  Edward  D.  Lynde,  Exec.  Sec'y.,  State  Conference  of 

Social  Workers. 
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Elective  Courses 

5B.     Dispensary  Service.     Summer  work. 

61.     Bedside  Clinics.     Conducted  at  the   County  and  St.  Joseph's 
Hospitals.     Summer.  Drs.  Jermain,  Lettenberger,  Boorse, 

Ernst,  and  others. 

VI.    DEPARTMENT  OF  SURGERY 

Clinical  Professors — 

William  C.  F.  Witte,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Clinical  Professor  of  General 
Surgery  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Surgery. 
Bernard  F.  McGrath,  M.D.,   F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  the  Principles 
of  Surgery  and  Director  of  the  Surgical  Laboratory. 
Harry  J.   Heeb,   M.D.,     Clinical    Professor    and    Director    of    the 
Ophthalmological   Section. 

Alfred  G.  Kreutzer,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  and  Director  of  Rhin- 
ology  and  Oto-Laryngology. 

James   C.  Sargent,   M.D.,   Clinical   Professor  and   Director  of  the 
Genito-Urinary  Section. 

John  W.  Powers,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  and  Director  of  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery. 

Associate  Clinical  Professors — 

Frederick  A.  Stratton,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.  General  Surgery. 

E.  J.  Purtell,  M.D. 

Chas.  J.  Coffey,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Rhinology  and  Oto-Laryngology. 

Assistant  Clinical  Professors  and  Lecturers — 
Harry  B.  Podlasky,  M.D.,  Roentgenology. 
J.  H.  Carroll,  M.D.,  General  Surgery. 

Hjorleifur  G.  Krisjanson,  A.B.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  General  Surgery. 
Francis  B.  McMahon,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.S.,  F.A.C.S.,  General  Surgery. 
Ernest  W.  Miller,  B.S.,  M.D.,  General  Surgery. 
Harry  W.  Sargent,  B.S.,  M.D.,  General  Surgery. 
Charles  A.  Fidler,  M.D.,  General  Surgery. 
Eugene  D.  Regan,  M.D.,  Ophthalmology. 
Vernon  A.  Chapman,  M.D.,  Opthalmology. 
Gustavus  I.  Hogue,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Opthalmology. 
Samuel  G.  Higgins,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Rhinology  and  Oto-Laryngology. 
Emil  F.  Baur,  M.D.,  Rhinology  and  Oto-Laryngology. 
Clemens  Messmer,  M.D.,  Rhinology  and  Oto-Laryngology. 
Matthew    N.    Federspiel,    B.S.,     M.D.,     D.D.S.,     F.A.C.S.,     Genera 
Surgery. 
Dexter  H.  Witte,  B.S.,  M.D.,  General  Surgery. 
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Clinical  Instructors — 

Peter  F.  Gaunt,  M.D.,  General  Surgery. 
George  F.  Kenney,  M.D.,  General  Surgery. 
John  A.  Froelich,  M.D.,  General  Surgery. 
Roy  Hansen,   M.D.,   General  Surgery 
Benjamin  J.  Birk,  M.D.,  General  Surgery 
Isadore  Franklin,  M.D.,  Ophthalmology 

William  R.  Kennedy,  M.D.,  Rhinology  and   Oto-Laryngology 
Paul  C.  Dier,  M.D.,  Rhinology  and  Oto-Laryngology. 
Clinical  Assistants — 

Hulbert  E.  Bardenwerper  M.D.,  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 
Thomas  A.  Judge,  M.D.,  Ophthalmology 
Edward  R.  Ryan,  M.D.,  Ophthalmology. 

the^hirfauff  ^  inStrUCti°n.in  Sur^  -tending  mainly  through 

1        R        •  f?  C°nS1St  °f  the  Sur«ical   Laboratory  in   the 

College    Bu.ld.ng,   the    Surgical    Dispensary   of   the    College,   and     he 

L7m  ,  Ser7,CeSrand  Clinics  °f  three  hospitals-St.  Joseph,  Trinity 
and  Milwaukee  County.  Roentgenology  is  taught  at  the  Marquette 
Dispensary  and  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  arque.te 

Instruction   is  given   by   recitations,   demonstrations,   conferences 

wa  7\     PT,a7    SCrViCe'    am?hith-tre     clinics,    bedside        in  cs 
ward-walk,  and  laboratory  work.  "««cs, 

■W  «'  SeCO"d  JT  a"  introductory  cou"e  is  given  in  bandaging, 
minor  surgery,  and  the  technic  of  surgical  examinations. 

Gen™!*  third  T  -he  ?rSiCal  W°rk  iS  Practical>  didactic.  an°  dinieri 
General    surgical    pr.nc.ples    and    laboratory    work    is    given    in    the 

autumn  and  winter  quarters.     The  Surgical  Specialties  are  gradual 

mtroduced  and  g.ven  in  greater  number  in  the  Spring  quarter      Dur- 

S,fr I ^Iyp  \l ,  StUdcm  reCeiVeS  C°UrSe  in  the  PrinciP'es  °f  Surgery, 
Di If IT      C  8y'   S.Urg!Ca'   Anat°my'   °Perative   S«^y-   Surgica 

O    hor  h-    <"'"'   'VGeneral   S«r8ery,  Eye,   Ear,   Nose  and   Throat, 
Orthoped.c  Surgery,  Genito-Urinary  Surgery,  Stomatology,  Industria 
Surgery,  and  Roentgenology.     In  addition  he  serves  in  the  out-pat  "„ 
department,  including  its  X-ray  section. 

In  the  Surgical  Laboratory,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  a  full- 

nd  sT f7°r'  faC,,,ti"  are  provided  for  cIa"  instruction  in  General 
and  Special  Surgery      There  is  a  well-equipped  class  operating  room 

ate  ZcZiVTaCt'f  °P,eratiVe  SUrgery'  mak''ng  '«  p0Ssible  t«  di- 
late successfully,  ,n  discipline  and  technic,  on  animals  the  conditions 

blaming   in   a   well-regulated  operating  room.     The   object   of  th"s 

Plan  is  to  approx.mate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  actual  work  of  the 
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surgeon.  Charts,  models,  projecting  lantern,  and  tissue-fixing  ap- 
paratus complete  the  equipment.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  the 
care,  under  the  most  humane  conditions,  of  animals  that  are  used  in 
the  routine  and  research  work. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  work  is  almost  wholly  clinical  at  the  Mil- 
waukee County  Hospital.  Clinics  in  general  surgery,  and  ear,  nose 
and  throat,  ward-walk,  and  conferences  on  surgical  diagnosis,  infec- 
tions, tumors,  and  anaesthesia  comprise  the  courses  of  the  fourth 
year.  Ample  material  is  provided  for  those  students  interested  in 
more  intensive  work  in  clinical  studies  and  in  the  experimental  aspects 
of  surgery. 

Sections 

A.  General  Surgery — 

1.  Minor  Surgery.  7.  Clinics. 

2.  Principles  of  Surgery.  8.  Dispensary. 

3.  Surgical  Pathology.  9.  X-Ray. 

4.  Surgical  Anatomy.  10.  Ward  Rounds. 

5.  Operative  Surgery.  11.  Anaesthesia. 

6.  Surgical  Conferences — Diseases,   Infections,  Industrial  Surgery, 

etc. 

B.  Genito-Urinary  and  Venereal  Diseases — 

Lectures  and  Dispensary. 

C.  Orthopedic  Surgery — 

Lectures  and  Dispensary. 

D.  Ophthalmology — 

Lectures,  Recitations,  Clinics  and  Dispensary. 

E.  Rhinology  and  Oto-Laryngology — 

Lectures,   Recitations,   Clinics  and  Dispensary. 

F.  Stomatology — 

Lectures. 

Primarily  for  Students  of  the  Second  Year 

Al.  Bandaging,  technic  of  Surgical  Examinations,  Minor  Surgery. 
Spring  quarter,  18  hours.  Dr.  Gaunt 

Primarily  for  Students  of  the  Third  Year 

A2.  Principles  of  Surgery.  A  daily  one  hour  systematic  recita- 
tion and  conference  course,  based  on  reading  assigned  in  text-books 
of   inrgery.     The  current  classification  has  been  adopted.     An   intro- 
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ductory  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  general  surgery,  aimed  to  corre- 
late the  work  which  is  taken  up  in  greater  detail  in  the  various  special 
courses.     Autumn  and  Winter  quarters;  110  hours. 

Dr.  McGrath  and  Assistants. 

A3.  Surgical  Pathology.  Daily  one  hour  demonstrations  of 
laboratory  specimens  and  clinical  material  and  conferences  on  the 
most  important  surgical  lesions.  The  study  of  gross  fresh  specimens 
obtained  at  operation  is  checked  up  by  miscroscopic  sections  made  in 
class  by  the  rapid  freezing  method.  Case  histories  are  presented  with 
the  specimen.    Autumn  quarter,  55  hours.  Dr.  McGrath. 

A4.  Surgical  Anatomy.  Dissections,  demonstrations  and  recita- 
tions of  anatomy  from  the  standpoint  of  its  surgical  application. 
Winter  quarter,  44  hours Dr.  McGrath 

A5.  Operative  Surgery.  This  work  is  done  on  the  living  animal 
in  the  Surgical  Laboratory.  The  fundamental  principles  of  operative 
surgery  are  taugh  and  practised.  Operations  on  various  parts  of  the 
body  are  done  to  emphasize  these  principles  which  are  based  on 
anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology.     Winter  quarter,  22  hours. 

Dr.  McGrath. 

A6a.  Surgical  Conferences.  A  conference  course  on  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  regional  surgical  diseases.     Winter  quarter,  33  hours. 

Drs.  Witte,  Stratton,  Carroll,  McMahon  and  Miller. 

A7.  General  Surgical  Clinics.  A  clinic  on  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  postoperative  care  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and  Trinity  Hospital. 
The  class  is  divided  in  half  for  each  clinic.  Autumn,  Winter  and 
Spring  quarters,  66  hours. 

Dr.  Stratton,  at  St.  Joseph. 
Dr.  Purtell  at  Trinity. 

A8.  Dispensary  Service.  General  survey  section  work,  under  the 
supervision  of  instructors,  groups  of  students  take  charge  of  treat- 
ment of  the  patients  in  the  Surgical  Section  of  the  Marquette  Dis- 
pensary and  Milwaukee  County  Dispensary.  Each  student  serves  48 
hours.  Drs.  Gaunt,  Kenney,  Froelich,  Hansen,  Sfratton, 

Birk  and  D.  H.  Witte. 

A9a.  Roentgenology.  A  demonstrative  and  conference  course  on 
the  principles  of  X-ray  work,  therapy  and  radium  therapy  at  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  Includes  practical  demonstrations  and  plat  reading.  Winter 
quarter,  22  hours.  Dr.  Podlasky. 

A6b.  Surgical  Conference.  A  conference  course  on  industrial 
disease  and  surgery.     Spring  quarter,  11  hours.  Dr.  Miller. 
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Bl.  Genito-Urinary  and  Venereal  Diseases.  A  didactic  demon- 
stration and  quiz  course.     Winter  quarter,  22  hours.  Dr.  Sargent. 

B2.     Syphillis.     A  conference  course.     Autumn  quarter,   11   hours. 

Dr.  Sargent. 

B3.  Dispensary  Service  Clinic  in  Genito-Urinary  and  Venereal 
Diseases.  Practical  teaching  with  actual  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
patients.     Each  student  serves  40  hours  and  attends  in  sections. 

Drs.  Sargent  and  Bardenwerper. 

CI.  Orthopedic  Surgery.  A  didactic  and  Clinical  course.  Spring 
quarter,  22  hours.  Dr.  Powers. 

C2.  Orthopedic  Clinic.  Diagnostic  and  operative  at  Trinity  Hos- 
pital.    Spring  quarter,  22  hours.  Dr.   Powers. 

C3.  Dispensary  Service  in  Orthopedic  Surgery.  Each  student 
serves  16  hours  and  attends  in  sections.  Dr.  Powers. 

Dl.  Ophthalmology.  Didactic,  Laboratory  course.  Autumn 
quarter,  22  hours.  Dr.  Heeb. 

D2.  Dispensary  Clinic  in  Eye.  Personal  instruction  to  groups  of 
students.     Each  student  attends  48  hours. 

Drs.  Heeb,  Regan,  Chapman,  Franklin,  Judge  and  Ryan. 

E.     Rhinology  and  Oto-Laryngology. 

El.  Ear.  Lecture  on  and  recitation  course.  Winter  quarter,  22 
hours.  Dr.  Kreutzer. 

E2.  Nose  and  Throat.  A  lecture  and  recitation  course.  Spring 
quarter,  22  hours.  Dr.  Coffey. 

E3.  Dispensary  Service  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat.  Each  student 
serves  48  hours.  Drs.  Kreutzer,  Coffey,  Bauer,  Kennedy  and  Dier. 

E4.  Hospital  Clinic  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat.  An  operative  and 
diagnostic  clinic  at  Trinity   Hospital     Winter  quarter,  22  hours. 

Drs.  Kreutzer,  Coffey,  Bauer,  Messmer,  Kennedy  and  Dier. 

Fl.     Stomatology.     Lectures.     Spring  quarter,  11  hours. 

Dr.  Federspiel. 

Primarily  for  Students  of  the  Fourth  Year 

All  the  courses  are  given  at  the  Milwaukee  County  Hospital. 

A7b.  General  Surgical  Clinic.  Operative  and  diagnostic.  Autumn, 
Winter  and  Spring  quarters,  66  hours. 

Drs.  Witte,  Carroll,  Fidler  and  Sargent. 
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A10.  Ward  Rounds  and.  Bedside  Clinics  in  General  Surgery 
Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  quarters,  66  hours. 

Drs.  Witte,  McMahon,  Carroll,  Fidler  and  Sargent. 

A6c.  Surgical  Conference.  Surgical  infections  and  tumors. 
Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  quarters,  33  hours.  Dr.  Krisjanson. 

Dr.  Krisjanson. 

A9b.  Roentgenology.  Didactic  and  practical  instruction  for  night 
hours.  Dr.  Altenhofen. 

All.  Anaesthesia.  During  the  general  Surgical  Clinics  didactic 
and  practical  instruction  is  given  in  the  administration  of  anaesthetics. 
Lectures,   8  hours.  Dr.   King. 

E5.  Clinic  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat.  A  diagnostic  and  surgical 
clinic.  Each  student  attending  for  32  hours  during  the  course  of  the 
year.     Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  quarters. 

Drs.  Higgins,  Hogue  and  Chapman. 

A7c.  General  Surgical  Clinic.  Operative  and  diagnostic  course. 
Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  quarters,  66  hours. 

C2b.  Orthopedic  Clinic.  Operative  and  diagnostic  course.  Win- 
ter quarter,  22  hours. 

B3.  Genito-Urinary  Clinic.  Operative  and  diagnostic  course. 
Autumn  and  Spring  quarters,  44  hours. 

VII.    DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSTETRICS  AND 
GYNECOLOGY 

Clinical  Professor — 

Maurice  L.  Henderson,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Director. 

Associate  Clinical  Professors — 
James  S.  Thomas,  M.D. 

Clinical  Associate — 

George  W,  Nielson,  M.D. 
Harry  McCabe,   M.D. 
Eugene  L.  Dallwig,  M.D. 
Leander  J.  Foley,  M.D. 

Clinical  Assistants — 
John  E.  Rueth,  M.D. 
Albin  A.  Krygier,  M.D. 
Dr.  R.  Dalton. 

The  facilities  of  this  department  are  the  didactic  equipment  at  the 
College  Building,  the  Marquette  Out-Patient  Department,  and  the 
clinical  obstetrical  and  gynecological  services  of  the  Misericordia, 
Trinity  and  Milwaukee  County  Hospitals. 
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The  service  in  the  Out-Patient  Department  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  and  it 
furnishes  adequate  clinical  and  teaching  material  for  both  normal  and 
abnormal  deliveries,  as  well  as  prenatal  and  puerperal  supervision. 
Complicated  cases  in  this  service  are  hospitalized  and  used  for  clinical 
teaching. 

The  instruction  given  is  by  lectures,  conferences,  recitations,  dis- 
pensary service,  clinics,  ward-walk,  clerical  service,  and  actual  care 
and  delivery  of  patients  at  the  home. 

In  the  second  year,  a  course  is  given  on  the  anatomy,  physiology, 
diagnosis,  and  management  of  normal  pregnancy. 

In  the  third  year,  a  course  in  obstetrics  is  conducted  throughout 
the  year,  supplemented  by  obstetrical  and  gynecological  clinics,  and 
service  in  the  Out-Patient  Department.  A  conference  course  in 
gynecology  is  given  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  quarters. 

In  the  fourth  year,  the  students  attend  separate  diagnostic  and 
operative  clinics  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  both  amphitheatre  and 
bedside;  clinical  ward  classes  in  gynecology,  and  clinical  ward  work 
in  sections. 

Primarily  for  Students  in  the  Second  Year 

la.  Principles  of  Obstetrics.  Conference  course,  Spring  quarter, 
33  hours.  Drs.  Dallwig  and  Rueth. 

Primarily  for  Students  in  the  Third  Year 

lb.     Principles   of   Obstetrics    continued.     Conference   course. 
Autumn  quarter,  one  hour  a  week. 
Winter  quarter,  one  hour  a  week — Dr.  Foley. 
Spring  quarter,  two  hours  a  week — Drs.  Neilson  and  McCabe. 

lc.  Laboratory  Principles  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology.  Con- 
ference course.     Autumn  quarter,  eight  hours. 

Drs.  Henderson  and  Dalton. 

2.     Principles  of  Gynecology.     A  conference  course. 
Winter  quarter,  one  hour  a  week — Dr.  Thomas. 
Winter  quarter,  one  hour  a  week — Dr.  Krygier. 
Spring  quarter,  two  hours  a  week — Dr.  Henderson. 

3a.  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  Clinic.  A  diagnostic  and  opera- 
tive clinic  at  Trinity  Hospital.  Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  quarters, 
100  hours.  Dr.  Henderson. 
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4.  Dispensary  Service  and  Out-Patient  Service.  Each  student 
serves  36  hours  in  the  Marquette  Dispensary  Clinic  and  attends  and 
assists  in  not  less  than  ten  cases  of  delivery  during  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years.  Drs.  Henderson,  Thomas,  Dallwig,  McCabe, 

Foley  and  Krygier. 

Primarily  for  Students  in  the  Fourth  Year 

Conducted  at  the  Milwaukee  County  Hospital. 

3b.  Obstetrics  Clinic.  An  operative  and  diagnostic  clinic.  Autumn, 
Winter  and  Spring  quarters,  66  hours.  Drs.  Foley  and  McCabe. 

3c.  Gynecologic  Clinic.  An  operative  and  diagnostic  surgical 
clinic.     Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  quarters,   100  hours. 

Drs.  Henderson  and  Thomas. 

3d.  Bedside  Clinic  and  Ward  Rounds.  Autumn,  Winter  and 
Spring  quarters,  1  hour  a  week.  Drs.  Henderson  and  Thomas. 

5.  Clinical  Ward  Work.  Class  divided  into  sections.  Taking 
histories,  physical  examinations,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  hospital 
cases.  Drs.  Henderson  and  Thomas. 

VIII.  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Clinical  Professor — 

Director. 
Assistant  Clinical  Professor — 
C.  J.  Kenney,  A.B.,  M.D. 

1.  Public  Health  Problems.  A  combined  lecture  and  field  course. 
Principles  and  administration  of  modern  public  health  practice,  its 
aims  and  ideals;  the  reasons  for  quarantine;  the  control  and  preven- 
tion of  communicable  disease  from  the  standpoint  of  the  community; 
mental  hygiene;  child  care,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  normal 
child;  the  means  of  maintaining  to  the  greatest  possible  degree 
physical  welfare  from  childhood  through  adult  years;  food  and  milk 
sanitation;  conservation  of  water  supplies;  sewage  disposal;  ventila- 
tion and  heating;  occupational  diseases  and  the  principles  of  industrial 
hygiene  will  be  given  consideration.  The  reasons,  needs,  and  value  of 
vital  statistics,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  public  health  record  keeping, 
health  education  and  health  publicity  will  also  be  taken  up.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  great  modern  divisions  of  public  health 
activities,  such  as  tuberculosis  prevention  and  control,  public  health 
nursing,  medical  inspection  of  school  children  and  venereal  disease. 
The  lecture  course  will  be  supplemented  by  actual  experience  in  field 
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surveys  of  sanitation,  food  control,  institution  and  release  of  quaran- 
tine, statistical  investigations,  and  epidemiological  studies.  Work  in 
the  preparation  of  spot  and  pin  maps,  disease  charting  and  investiga- 
tion of  other  epidemiological  problems  will  constitute  a  part  of  the 
course.     Sophomore  year,  Winter  quarter;  total,  66  hours. 

2.  Principles  of  Public  Health.  This  will  be  a  lecture  course  deal- 
ing with  the  fundamentals  upon  which  the  new  public  health  is  based. 
Senior  year,  Autumn  quarter;  total,  11  hours. 

3.  Research  in  Public  Health  Problems.  This  course  is  open  to 
qualified  individuals,  either  graduates  or  undergraduates,  desiring  to 
undertake  the  study  of  special  problems.  The  arrangements  for  this 
course  should  be  made  with  the  Director  of  the  Department.  Not  less 
than  one  quarter,  full  time. 
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CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

For  a  description  of  the  building,  see  pages  29-30 ;  for  ad- 
mission requirements,  see  pages  66-77 ;  for  fees,  see  pages 
56-57. 

FOREWORD 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Marquette  University  came 
into  existence  in  1911,  when  Marquette  University,  after  hav- 
ing affiliated  for  one  year  with  the  Wisconsin  Conservatory  of 
Music  which  affiliation  was  withdrawn,  opened  a  new  depart- 
ment. The  total  attendance  has  grown  from  400  in  1912  to 
1,100  in  1921. 

The  growth  of  the  school  may  be  partially  ascribed  to  the 
high  standards  that  are  maintained,  to  the  personnel  of  the 
faculty,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  school  is  almost  ideally 
located.  When  the  school  was  first  opened,  it  attracted  stu- 
dents from  Milwaukee  and  the  immediate  vicinity  only.  At 
the  present  time,  students  are  enrolled  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  from  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Michi- 
gan, Iowa,  and  other  states  in  the  Middle  West. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR   HEARING  MUSIC 

Milwaukee  probably  offers  more  opportunity  for  hearing 
good  music  than  any  other  city  of  its  size  in  this  country.  In 
addition  to  local  organizations,  which  from  time  to  time  pre- 
sent the  great  choral  works  of  the  masters,  practically  all  the 
great  artists,  orchestras  and  opera  companies  appearing  in  this 
country  visit  Milwaukee.  Students  are  expected  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  opportunities. 

FACULTY 

The  faculty  of  the  Conservatory  is  chosen  with  great  care. 
It  has  been  the  object  of  the  University  to  secure  and  retain 
not  only  thorough  musicians,  but  also  careful  and  experienced 
instructors.  "Not  numbers,  but  quality,"  has  been  the  motto; 
for  it  is  realized  that  only  experienced,  practical  teachers  can 
attain  results  satisfactory  to  students  and  patrons. 

RECOGNITION  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Music  Course  of  the  Marquette  Conservatory  of  Music 
has  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin.    There  is  at  present  a  movement  on  foot  in  the  state  to 
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allow  high  school  credits  for  music  work  done  outside  of  the 
school  building.  Teachers  who  give  this  work  to  high  school 
students  must  be  licensed  and  meet  a  recognized  standard  as 
teachers  of  music. 

Graduates  of  the  Marquette  Conservatory  of  Music  may 
receive  a  teacher's  license  by  applying  to  the  Board.  This 
license  will  qualify  them  to  give  lessons  in  music  for  which 
their  students  will  receive  credit  in  the  various  high  schools 
that  accept  such  credits. 

COURSES   GIVEN   BY  THE   CONSERVATORY 

1  a.  College  courses  in  piano,  violin,  and  in  voice  culture 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.    Pages  268-270. 

1  b.  A  college  course  of  two  years  leading  to  the  Diploma 
in  Music,  intended  for  the  student  who  does  not  intend  to 
teach  music.    Pages  268-270. 

2  a.  A  college  course  in  Public  School  Music  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.     Page  271. 

2  b.  A  normal  course  of  three  years  leading  to  the  Certifi- 
cate of  Music  Supervisor.  The  courses  of  this  department  are 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students : 

Of  those  who  desire  to  become  supervisors  and  special 
teachers  of  music  in  the  normal,  high   and  graded  schools. 

Of  grade  teachers,  to  whom  a  course  is  offered  to  assist 
them  to  grasp  readily  and  to  carry  out  with  facility  the  work 
outlined  by  the  regular  supervisor  of  music. 

Of  students  who  may  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  tone  production,  enunciation,  sight  reading  and 
other  essentials  of  good  singing.     Page  272. 

3  a.  A  normal  course  of  three  years  leading  to  the  Asso- 
ciate Teacher's  Certificate.  This  course  is  intended  for  stu- 
dents who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  music  for  high 
school  credits.     Page  272. 

3  b.  A  normal  course  of  two  years  leading  to  the  Licentiate 
Teacher's  Certificate,  intended  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare 
themselves  to  teach  music.     Page  272. 

4.  A  two-year  college  course  leading  to  the  Diploma  in 
Dramatic  Art.    Page  273. 
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Preparatory  Courses 

5.  A  graded  school  or  elementary  course  for  students  who 
are  preparing  themselves  to  enter  the  diploma  or  degree 
courses,  or  for  students  who  desire  merely  to  acquire  profi- 
ciency in  music.  This  course  is  of  undetermined  length,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  course  may  be  completed  depending 
entirely  upon  the  proficiency  that  is  displayed  by  the  indi- 
vidual student.     Page  271 

6.  A  preparatory  course  in  the  Art  of  Expression  leading 
to  college  entrance  of  the  Dramatic  Art  Course.  Page  273. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

For  unconditional  admission  to  any  of  the  courses  offered 
by  the  Conservatory  (except  Courses  5  and  6),  a  candidate 
must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school.  See  pages 
66-77. 

The  candidate  must  also  have  passed  the  final  examination 
of  Group  Four  of  the  elementary  course  as  taught  in  this 
School  (pages  20,  21),  or  must  show  by  examination  that  he  is 
qualified  to  pursue  the  course. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  general  requirement  outlined 
above,  the  candidate  for  Course  2  b  must,  by  examination, 
display  the  ability  to  play  at  sight  the  average  school  songs. 
He  must  also  show  sufficient  knowledge  of  voice  culture  to 
use  his  voice  properly  and  to  sing  artistically.  Deficiency  in 
either  of  these  requirements  may  be  remedied  by  study  in 
other  departments  of  the  Conservatory. 

The  completion  of  Course  3  b  is  a  prerequisite  for  entrance 
to  Course  3  a. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  have  completed  courses  in  other  institutions 
of  recognized  standing  will  be  given  the  advanced  standing  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Such  students  must  present  credentials 
from  the  school  from  which  they  desire  to  transfer.  The  con- 
servatory credentials,  together  with  the  high  school  creden- 
tials, of  such  students  should  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of  this  School 
at  least  ten  days  before  the  opening  of  the  session. 

All  students  transferred  to  this  School  will  be  subjected  to 
an  examination  in  applied  music  by  the  faculty  of  this  School 
to  determine  their  proficiency  and  their  ability  to  pursue  the 
course  that  they  desire  to  enter. 
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ENTRANCE 

Students  who  desire  to  enter  any  of  the  courses  leading  to 
diplomas,  certificates  or  degrees,  must  present  themselves  on 
the  first  registration  day  in  September.  See  calendar  on  page 
3  of  this  bulletin.  High  school  credentials  should  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  at  least  ten  days  before 
the  opening  of  the  School. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

In  order  to  receive  any  one  of  the  diplomas  or  degrees  con- 
ferred by  this  School  the  student  must  have  received  a  satisfac- 
tory grade  in  all  of  the  courses,  and  must  have  passed  the  final 
examinations  as  prescribed  by  the  Dean  and  Faculty.  The 
student  must  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  School  during  the 
last  year  of  his  course. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

1.     College   course   leading   to   the   degree    of   Bachelor  of   Music. 
The  first  two  years  of  this  course  constitute  the  Diploma  course  (1  b). 

PIANOFORTE 

Freshman  Year 

Credit  hours  Credit  hours 

each  semester  each  semester 

*1  Piano     2  §Arts  and  Science : 

3  General  Musical  Theory)  ..  3  English    3 

4  Harmony                            C  32     History  or  Mathematics 

11  History   of   Music 2  1  and  2 3 

10  Ensemble    1  

31  Elective   2      Credits   for  the   year 32 

Sophomore  Year 

1  Piano    2      Arts  and  Science : 

5  Harmony     3  English    3 

12  Solfeggio     1  Science  or  Foreign  Language  4 

31  Elective   3  

24  Examination  for  Diploma  Credits  for  the  year 32 

Junior  Year 

2  Piano    2      Arts  and  Science : 

6,  7  Counterpoint 2  English    3 

31  Elective   1  Foreign   Language    4 

History    3 

Credits  for  the  year  30 

Senior  Year 

2  Piano    2      Arts  and  Science: 

25  Recital    2  Elective   4 

8  Canon  and  Fugue   3  Elective   3 

9  Composition     2  

Credits  for  the  year 32 

Total  credits  for  Music   66 

Total  credits  Arts  and  Science   60 

Credits  for  the  course    126 


•TI M ■• '•  MumlnTH   re  frr  to  Description  of  Courses,  papres 

|Foi  thi  «]<-«cription  of  these  courses  see  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Arta  and  Science. 
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VIOLIN 

Freshman  Year 

Credit  hours  Credit  hours 

each  semester  each  semester 

1  Violin     2  Arts   and   Science : 

3,   4    General   Musical   Theory  English    3 

and  Harmony   3  32    History    or    Mathematics 

11  History  of  Music 2  1  and  2 3 

30  Orchestra    1  

31  Elective   2  Credits   for  the   year 32 

Sophomore  Year 

1  Violin     2      Arts  and  Science : 

5  Harmony    3  English    3 

30  Orchestra     1  Science  or  Foreign  Language  4 

31  Elective   3  .  

24  Examination  for  Diploma  Credits  for  the  year 32 

Junior  Year 

2  Violin     2      Arts  and  Science : 

6,  7  Counterpoint 2  Psychology     3 

30  Orchestra    1  Foreign  Language 4 

History  or  Elective   3 

Credits  for  the  year  30 

Senior  Year 

2  Violin   2      Arts  and  Science : 

26  Recital   2  Foreign  Language 4 

9  Canon  and  Fugue   2  Psychology    3 

8  Composition     2  

30  Orchestra   1      Credits  for  the  year  32 

Total  credits  for  Music 66 

Total  credits  Arts  and  Science    60 

Credits  for  the  course   126 
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VOCAL 
Freshman  Year 


Credit  hours 
each  semester 

1  Vocal    2 

3,   4    General    Musical   Theory 

and  Harmony   3 

11  History  of  Music 2 

19  Sight      Singing      and      Ear 

Training    1 

31  Elective     2 


Credit  hours 
each  semester 
Arts  and  Science: 

English    3 

32    History    or    Mathematics 
1  and  2 3 

Credits  for  the  year  32 


Sophomore  Year 


1  Vocal    2 

5  Harmony     3 

12  Solfeggio     1 

31  Elective 3 

27  Examination  for  Diploma 


Arts  and  Science: 

English    3 

Science  or  Italian   4 


Credits  for  the  year, 


,32 


Junior  Year 


2  Vocal      2 

6,  7  Counterpoint 2 

31  Elective   1 


Arts  and  Science: 

English    3 

German    4 

History    3 


Credits  for  the  year. 
Senior  Year 


30 


2  Vocal    2 

28  Recital   2 

8  Canon  and  Fugue 3 

9  Composition     2 


Total  credits  for  Music   

Total  credits  Arts  and  Science 


Arts  and  Science: 

French   4 

Psychology     3 

Credits  for  the  year 32 

66 

60 


Credits  for  the  course 


126 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  COURSE 

2.  College  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 
The  first  three  years  of  this  course  constitute  the  course  described 
under  2  b. 

Freshman  Year 


Credit  hours 
each  semester 

17  Methods,   Grades   1-4 2 

3  General  Musical  Theory   ...   2 

11  History  of  Music   ) 2 

21  Appreciation  \ 

1  Violin  or  Piano    1 

Ear  Training  and  Sight  Read- 
ing         1 


Credit  hours 
each  semester 
Arts  and  Science: 

Psychology     3 

English    3 

History    3 

Credits  for  the  year 34 


Sophomore  Year 

17  Methods,   Grades   5-8 2      Arts  and  Science 

23  Practice    Teaching    in    Mil- 
waukee Schools    2 

5  Harmony     2 

19  Sight      Reading      and      Ear 
Training    1 


English    3 

History  of  Education 3 

Elective   1 

History    3 

Credits  for  the  year 34 


Junior  Year 

17  Methods,  High  School) 3      Arts  and  Science 

Practice  Teaching         ( 

22  Conducting     1 

5  Harmony  ) 3 

9  Instrumentation  j 

30  Orchestra   Practice    1 

1  Vocal    2 

29    Examination   for   Certificate 


Electives   2 

Foreign    Language    4 


Credits  for  the  year, 


32 


Senior  Year 


17  Methods,  Normal 3 

Practice    Supervising    2 

6,  7  Counterpoint        ) 2 

9  Canon  and  Fugue  J 

Vocal  or  Piano   2 

Total  Credits  for  Music 

Total  Credits  Arts  and  Science 


Arts  and  Science: 

Electives    2 

Foreign    Language    4 


Credits  for  the  year, 


,30 
68 
62 


Credits  for  course 


130 
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NORMAL  COURSES 

3.  Normal  course  of  three  years  leading  to  the  Associate  Teach- 
er's Certificate.  The  first  two  years  of  this  course  constitute  the 
course  described  under  3  b. 

Freshman  Year 

Credit  hours  Credit  hours 

each  semester  each  semester 

1  Music  applied   2  Arts  and  Science: 

3  General    Musical   Theory)..   3  Psychology     3 

4  Harmony  j  Or  Science   4 

14  Methods    3  Mathematics  1  and  2   3 

Credits  for  the  year 32  or  34 

Sophomore  Year 

1  Music  applied   2      Arts  and  Science: 

5  Harmony     3  English    3 

15  Methods    3  Science     4 

10  Ensemble    1  

24-27   Examinations   for   Licen-  Credits  for  the  year 30 

tiate  Certificate 

In  addition  to  the  course  as  outlined  above  the  student  must  finish 
two  years  of  practice  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  a  professor. 
Pupils  must  be  prepared  and  presented  for  examination.  The  student 
must  pass  a  written  and  oral  examination  on  teaching  methods  and 
principles. 

Junior  Year 

16  Methods    2      Arts  and  Science : 

6,  7  Counterpoint  2  English    3 

31   Elective   1  Foreign  Language 4 

History    3 

Credits  for  the  year 30 

Total  credits  for  Music   46 

M  ol.il  credits  Arts  and  Science    46 

Credits  for  the  course    92 
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DRAMATIC  ART 

4.     Course  leading  to  the  diploma  in  Dramatic  Art. 

Freshman  Year 

Credits  Credits 

each  semester  each  semester 

Foundation  of  expression   3  Arts  and  Science: 

Elements  of  vocal  expression..   2  J-iterature    3 

Elementary  pantomime   3  History     of     the     Drama     or 

Interpretative  reading    2  Mathematics  1  and  2* 3 

Credits  for  the  year 32 

Sophomore  Year. 

Imagination    3      Arts  and  Science: 

Assimilation    and    dramatic    in-  English    3 

stinct    3  Science  1  and  2   4 

Representative      and      manifes-  

tative  pantomime 2      Credits  for  the  year 32 

Plays     1 

Total  credits  in  Dramatic  Art   38 

Total  credits  in  Arts  and  Science 26 

64 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 
PIANO 

Professors  Semmann,  Buell,  Bumbalek,  Dodge,  Carre 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

1.    Exercises:     Czerny,  Haberdier-Schytte. 

Etudes   dementi's   Gradus  ad  Parnassum,   Chopin,   Henselt,   Bach, 
Preludes  and  Fugues. 

Sonatas  and  Pieces:  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Debussy  and  others. 
Concertos:     Mozart,  Beethoven,  Moscheles,  Grieg,  and  others. 
Students   in  this   course   must  appear  in  the   public  recitals. 


♦Mathematics  1  and  2  is  required  of  those  who  elect  Physics  in  the  Sophomore 
year.  Such  students  will  take  History  of  Drama  instead  of  General  History  in  the 
Junior  Year. 
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Junior  and  Senior  Years 

2.  The  more  difficult  compositions  by  Bach,  his  organ  fugues  ar- 
ranged for  the  piano;  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Schumann,  Mac 
Dowell  and  others.    Advanced  concert  work. 

VIOLIN 

Professors  Bach  and  Fink 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

1.  Caprices  by  Paganini,  Wieniawski  (L'ecole  Moderne),  Petri, 
Sauret. 

Sonatas:     Bach,  Leclair. 

Concertos  by  Saint  Saens,  Spohr,  Ernest,  Paganini,  Tschaikowsky, 
and  miscellaneous  compositions  of  the  more  difficult  grades. 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

2.  Wieniawski  op.  18,  Etudes  Caprices,  Vieuxtemps  op.  10,  L'Ecole 
Moderne,  Paganini  24  Caprices;  Ernst-Concerto,  Beethoven  Sonatas, 
Grieg  Sonata,  Lalo  Symphony  Espangnol,  Vieuxtemps  Concerto,  Wie- 
niawski Obertass  Mazurka,  Sarasate  Ziegeunerweisen. 

VOICE  CULTURE 

Professors  Wegener,  Watts,  Schwarzrock,  Ebert 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

1.  Songs  by  Schubert,  Schuman,  Liszt,  Wolfe,  Loewe  and  Brahms. 
Soli  from  the  Wagner  and  Berlioz  Operas,  and  others. 
Proficiency  in  sight-reading  is  required  in  this  course. 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

2.  Entire  solo  parts  from  operas  by  Wagner,  Gounod,  Verdi,  Bizet, 
also  solo  parts  from  oratorios  by  Handel,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  and 
others.  Songs  by  Schubert,  Schumann,  Grieg,  Brahms,  Wolf,  Mac 
Dowell,  Chadwick,  Cyril  Scott,  Quilter,  Hardelot  and  others  of  equal 
rank. 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THEORETICAL  SUBJECTS 

3.  General  Musical  Theory 

Properties  of  Tones,  Time-Values,  The  Modes,  Signatures,  Music- 
al Terms,  Intervals,  Triads,  Seventhchords,  the  different  forms  and 
plurisignificance  of  the  latter,  the  Orchestra. 
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4.  Harmony 

Triads,  Seventh  and  Ninthchords  and  their  inversions;  their  appli- 
cation in  harmonizing  given  melodies  and  basses.  Suspensions,  Pass- 
ing tones,  etc.    Prerequisite,  3. 

5.  Harmony 

Irregular  resolutions  of  the  seventhchords.  Chromatically  altered 
chords.  Modulations.  Suspensions,  passing  notes,  etc.  Melody 
writing.     Practical  work  continued. 

6.  Counterpoint — First  semester 

The  five  species  of  simple  two,  three,  and  four  part  counterpoint. 

7.  Counterpoint — Second  semester 

Double  and  triple  counterpoint  in  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth,  from 
four  to  eight  parts.    Free  counterpoint. 

8.  Canon  and  Fugue 

The  different  forms  of  canon  and  their  application  to  composition. 
Fugue.     Analysis  and  composition. 

9.  Instrumentation 

The  different  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  considered  separately 
and  in  combination. 

10.  Ensemble 

Beginning  with  the  simple  duet  form  this  course  progresses  to  the 
most  important  orchestral  works,  arranged  for  two  pianos,  eight 
hands.  These  classes,  besides  offering  valuable  reading  practice, 
serve  to  increase  the  student's  knowledge  of  such  musical  literature 
as  is  essential  to  the  cultured  musician. 

11.  History  of  Music 

An  outline  of  the  development  of  music  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present  age  is  presented  in  clear,  concise  lctures  of  thirty  minutes 
duration. 

12.  Solfeggio 

Drill  in  sight  singing  with  attention  given  to  ear  training. 

13.  Recital 

All  students  must,  upon  request  of  their  teachers,  take  part  in  the 
recitals,  which  will  be  given  regularly  during  the  course  of  the  school 
year.  These  recitals  tend  to  give  confidence  and  finish  in  public  per- 
formances. 
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14.     Methods  and  Material 

The  instrument.  Acoustics.  Perception  of  sound  and  overtones. 
Training  of  the  hands.  Table  exercises,  key-board  exercises.  Re- 
laxation. Discipline.  Various  kinds  of  piano  touches  and  their  appli- 
cation. Scales,  arpeggios.  Graded  list  of  teaching  material.  Grading 
of  new  material  by  the  student.     Practice  teaching. 

15.  Rhythms.  Tempo  marks.  Accents.  Rests.  Accidentals. 
Slurs  and  ties.  Embellishments.  Grace  notes,  etc.  The  trill.  Old 
and  modern  ways  of  fingering.  Phrasing.  Interpretation  and  expres- 
sion. Etudes  and  their  value.  Memorizing.  Bad  habits.  Musical 
form,  etc.    Practice  teaching. 

16.  Lectures  on  past  and  modern  ways  of  piano  instruction. 
Anatomy  of  the  playing  apparatus.  Critical  analysis  of  teaching 
material. 

17.  Methods  and  Principles  (Three  Years) 

Methods  and  presentation.  Complete  graded  outlines,  with  lesson 
plans,  from  the  primary  grade  through  the  high  school  course,  con- 
taining a  logical  development  of  the  melodic,  harmonic  and  rhythmic 
construction  of  music,  applicable  to  any  system  of  text  books. 
Practice  teaching.  The  use  of  the  baton  and  chorus  directing.  Special 
problems  of  supervisors. 

18.  Voice  (Three  Years) 

The  principles  of  correct  tone  production,  breath  control,  position 
An  understanding  of  the  child  voice,  the  maturing  voice,  the  monotone 
and  the  speaking  voice. 

19.  I.     Sight  Singing  (One  Year) 

Ear  training,  dictation,  the  intelligent  uniting  of  time  and  tone  in 
all  keys  and  rhythms. 

20.  II.     Part  Singing  (One  Year) 

Proper  classifying  of  voices.  Care  of  the  maturing  voice.  The 
balance  and  blending  of  parts. 

21.  Musical  Appreciation  (One  Year) 

22.  Conducting 

Actual  experience  in  conducting  choruses  and  orchestras. 

I.  Analysis  of  the  rhythmic  and  melodic  construction  of  song 
material— A   thorough    understanding   of   the    elements    of    song. 

II.  Graded  song  material — Supplementary  songs  not  found  in  the 
text  books.  Careful  attention  to  rhythm,  intonation,  enunciation. 
phrasing  and  expression. 
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III.     Works  of  the  classic  and  modern  composers. 

23.  In  addition  to  the  work  at  the  Conservatory  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  teach  music  in  the  schools  of  Milwaukee  for  a  period  of  five 
months.  This  period  of  practice  teaching  gives  the  students  an  in- 
sight into  the  practical  problems  they  will  be  confronted  with  in  the 
practice  of  their  profession. 

EXAMINATIONS 
Piano- Violin 

24.  At  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year  the  candidates  must  present 
to  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Conservatory  a  program  of  five 
compositions,  including  a  sonata,  a  concerted  number. — A  prelude  and 
fugue  by  Bach,  is  also  required  from  the  candidates  in  piano. 

25.  At  the  completion  of  the  Senior  year  a  public  concert  must  be 
given.  The  compositions  presented  must  be  of  a  very  advanced 
nature,  including  a  sonata,  and  an  organ  fugue  of  Bach  arranged  for 
piano-forte.  The  candidate  must  present  to  the  Board  of  Examiners 
two  of  his  own  compositions,  a  fugue,  and  a  larger  work  presenting 
contrapuntal  devices. 

26.  In  the  examination  for  violin  the  candidate  must  include  in 
his  concert,  program  numbers  like  the  Beethoven  Sonata  for  violin 
and  piano,  Rondo  Capriccio  by  Saint  Saens,  Symphony  Espangnol  by 
Lalo,  or  Concerto  by  Vieuxtemps.  He  must  present  to  the  Board  of 
Examiners  two  of  his  own  compositions  presenting  contrapuntal 
devices. 

Vocal 

27.  At  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year  the  candidate  must  present 
a  program  of  five  compositions,  including  an  aria  from  an  oratorio  or 
an  opera. 

28.  At  the  completion  of  the  Senior  year  a  public  concert  must  be 
given.  The  compositions  presented  must  be  of  a  very  advanced 
nature,  including  songs  in  French,  German  and  Italian.  An  entire 
opera  or  oratorio  part  is  required. 

The  candidate  must  present  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  two  of 
his  own  compositions,  a  fugue,  preferably  a  vocal  fugue,  and  a  larger 
composition  presenting  contrapunctal  devices. 

29.  At  the  end  of  the  Junior  Year  candidates  must  take  a  written 
and  oral  examination. 
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Orchestra  and  Band  Practice 

30.  Students  sufficiently  advanced  will  be  admitted  into  the  Band, 
or  Orchestra.  These  musical  organizations  have  attained  a  high 
standard  and  afford  excellent  opportunity  to  ambitious  students  to 
perfect  themselves  in  playing  instrumental  concert  music. 

Electives 

31.  Key-Board  Harmony.  Advanced  Harmony,  Advanced  Coun- 
terpoint, Canon  and  Fugue,  Ensemble  Music,  Applied  Music,  Methods 
and  Material,  Practical  Instrumentation  and  Dramatic  Art. 

The  following  additional  subject  is  required  for  the  voice  and 
violin  candidates: 

Two  years  of  study  in  pianoforte,  covering  grade  four  in  group 
two.  This  is  obligatory  and  should  be  substituted  for  elective  in  the 
first  and  second  year. 

32.     Physics,   including  acoustics   selected  in   the   Sophomore  year 
requires  Mathematics  I  and  II  in  the  Freshman  year. 

PREPARATORY   DEPARTMENT 

ENTRANCE 

Pupils  enter  the  Conservatory  of  Music  either  as  regular  or  as 
special  pupils.  Regular  pupils,  who  may  or  may  not  have  professional 
intentions,  pursue  a  prescribed  course  as  preparatory  to  the  college 
course.  All  pupils  who  wish  to  receive  a  certificate  or  a  diploma  or 
a  degree  in  the  college  course  are  urged  to  remain  in  the  public 
schools  until  they  finish  high  school,  as  a  high  school  education,  in 
addition  to  our  preparatory  music  course,  is  prerequisite  to  the  college 
course.  Pupils  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  a  full  course  of  study  elect 
the  work  they  intend  to  pursue.  No  certificate  or  diploma  is  given  to 
such  pupils.  All  pupils  come  under  the  discipline  of  the  University. 
Pupils  in  this  department  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school 
year.  However,  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  them  enter  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year  in  September. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Marquette  Conservatory  is  a  graded  school.  This  grading  in 
our  school  of  music  makes  it  possible  for  parents  of  the  elementary 
students  to  know  at  all  times  the  exact  standing  and  progress  of  the 
students.  It  is,  moreover,  an  incentive  for  earnest  students  to  more 
rapid  progress  and  advancement.     Monthly  report  cards  are  issued. 
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Piano  Course 

A  most  thorough  preparatory  department  is  maintained  to  train 
students  from  the  very  beginning,  and  to  fit  them  properly  for  more 
advanced  work.  The  attention  of  prospective  patrons  is  earnestly 
called  to  the  importance  of  preliminary  work.  The  failure  of  many 
beginners  in  music  can  in  most  cases  be  traced  to  poor  foundations 
laid  under  incompetent  instructors. 

Violin  Course 

The  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  department  is  based 
upon  the  most  improved  modern  methods.  The  students  are  taught 
with  special  reference  to  their  individual  requirements  and  advanced 
as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  their  talent  and  diligence. 

The  student  is  taught  at  the  very  outset  how  to  derive  the  great- 
est benefit  from  his  or  her  study  periods,  thereby  eliminating  much 
arduous  effort.  Students  in  this  section  will  be  given  opportunity  for 
orchestra  practice. 

What  is  said  concerning  the  violin  also  applies  to  the  violon-cello. 

Vocal  Course 

The  instructors  in  this  department  have  been  chosen  principally 
for  their  ability  in  the  building  up  and  placing  of  the  voice.  Correct 
breathing,  proper  interpretation,  good  diction  will  at  all  times  be  in- 
sisted upon. 

For  the  vocal  student  a  knowledge  of  French,  German  and  Italian 
is  highly  desirable.  Those  wishing  to  take  up  these  languages  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  For  this  purpose  the  regular 
language  instructors  of  the  University  are  available. 

Dramatic  Art  Course 

Practical  training  and  creative  work  are  the  foundation  of  all  the 
courses,  in  the  dramatic  art  department.  The  work  of  each  student  is 
selected  according  to  the  aim  in  studying.  Each  student  is  given  a 
method,  not  of  imitation  and  mechanical  analysis,  but  of  a  direct  use 
of  his  own  creative  powers.  The  controlling  principle  is  the  develop- 
ment of  individuality. 

Private  Examination 

Those  who  desire  it,  can  arrange  for  a  private  examination  by  one 
of  the  head  teachers,  who  will  give  his  judgment  as  to  their  talent 
and  ability  to  advance  in  the  musical  profession.  The  fee  is  $2.50, 
which  sum  will  be  credited  to  the  applicant's  account,  in  the  event  of 
his  entering  the  Conservatory. 
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Students  will  be  assigned  to  the  grade  for  which  they  seem  fitted 
after  careful  examination.  There  are  eight  grades  in  all.  No  high 
school  work  is  required. 

THE  PIANO  COURSE 

Elementary  Group — Grade  1 

Instruction  books  are  chosen  according  to  the  individual  require- 
ments of  each  student. 

Group  I — Grades  2,  3 

Studies:  Lemoine,  Koehler,  Loeschhorn,  Duvernoy  and  Doehring. 
Sonatinas  and  Pieces:  Clementi,  Kuhlau,  Gurlitt,  Kullak,  Reinecke, 
and  others. 

Groups  II,  III  — Grades  4,  5 

Exercises:  Biehl. 

Etudes:  Krause,  Burgmueller,  Czerny  and  Heller.  Little  Preludes 
and  Two-part  Inventions  by  Bach. 

Sonatas  and  Pieces:  Clementi,  Hadyn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
bert, Grieg,  Gade,  Kaun,  MacDowell,  and  others. 

Group  IV  —Grades  6,  7,  8 

Etudes:  Cramer-Buelow,  Czerny,  Clementi  Gradus  ad  Parnas- 
sum,  Kullak  Octave  Studies,  Two  and  Three-part  Inventions,  and  a 
Prelude  and  Fugue  by  Bach. 

Sonatas:  Mozart  and  some  of  the  easier  ones  by  Beethoven. 

Concertos:  Mozart,  Field. 

Pieces:  Schubert,  Schumann,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin, 
Grieg,  Kaun,  MacDowell  and  others. 

THE  VIOLIN  COURSE 

Elementary  Group — Grade  1 

Instruction  books  are  chosen  according  to  the  individual  require- 
ments of  each  student. 

Group  I  —Grades  2,  3 

Methods  and  Etudes:  Wichtl,  Sevcik,  Ries,  Wohlfahrt,  and  Mazas. 
Easy  Sonatinas  and  Soli. 

Groups  II,  III  —Grades  4,  5 

Technics  and  Etudes  by  Sevcik,  Dont,  Mazas,  Kreutzer  and 
Fiorillo. 

Sonatas   and   Concertos   by    Handel,   Viotti,   Rode,   and  others. 
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Group  IV  —Grades  6,  7,  8 

Technics  by  Sevcik  (continued),  Etudes  by  Kneisel,  Rovelli. 
Sonatas:  Beethoven  and  others. 
Concertos:  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Bach,  and  others. 

THE  VOCAL  COURSE 

Group  I — Grades  1,  2,  3 

Systematic   course   of  breathing.     Voice   placement,   tone   produc- 
tion.    Mathilda  Marchesi,  Concone,  Sieber  and  others. 
Songs  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  student. 

Groups  II,  III  —Grades  4,  5,  6 

Solfeggio,  and  songs  selected  from  the  works  of  best  masters  ac- 
cording to  the  individual  needs  of  the  student.  Concone,  Leutken, 
Vaccia  and  others. 

Group  IV— Grades  7,  8 

Solfeggio  (continued).  Lamperti  Studies  in  Bravura.  Songs: 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Grieg,  Franz  and  others;  Arias  from  the  ora- 
torios of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn  and  others. 

COURSES  IN  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 

Courses  in  all  of  the  orchestra  instruments  are  given.  They  are  all 
as  well  graded  as  the  piano,  violin,  or  vocal  courses.  Detailed  outlines, 
however,  are  not  included  here. 

THE  THEORETICAL  COURSE 

This  department  offers  the  student  a  thorough  training  in  all  the 
branches  necessary  to  the  composer  and  to  the  real  musician,  such  as 
Elementary  Theory,  Harmony,  Modulation,  Counter-point,  Canon  and 
Fugue,  and  Free  Composition. 

SPECIAL   COURSES   OFFERED   TO   ALL  ADVANCED 
STUDENTS 

Upton  Keyboard  Harmony  Course 

The  object  of  the  Upton  Keyboard  harmony  is  to  give  something 
of  practical  value  to  the  student.  In  this  course  harmony  is  applied 
to  the  keyboard,  all  the  work  is  done  at  the  instrument. 

The  course  was  introduced  in  Milwaukee  when  Marquette  Uni- 
versity, in  1916,  engaged  Mr.  Upton  to  teach  keyboard  harmony  in 
its  music  department.  Mr.  Upton  gave  several  public  demonstrations 
of  what  his  pupils  can  do.     These  demonstrations  were  attended  by 
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some  of  Milwaukee's  leading  musicians.  They  found  the  work  of  such 
an  unusual  order  that  they  immediately  formed  classes  at  Marquette 
and  studied  with  Mr.  Upton  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 

The  method  is  so  simple  that  a  child  of  average  intelligence  can 
easily  grasp  it.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  see  what  the  children  can 
do,  even  after  only  a  year  of  study.  They  can  play  their  little  com- 
positions in  any  key  asked  for  by  an  audience;  they  can  modulate  from 
any  key  to  any  other  key;  they  transpose  readily;  are  able  to  recognize 
and  indicate  the  most  complicated  rhythms. 

The  method  is  not  only  a  simple  way  of  studying  harmony,  but  is 
also,  as  a  well  known  musician  wrote  us,  "A  wonderful  mental  dis- 
cipline, bringing  into  active  play,  through  the  ear,  eye  and  fingers, 
those  faculties  which  make  for  a  finished  musicianship." 

Ensemble  Classes — Piano 
The  music  employed  in  these  classes  consists  of  arrangements  of 
the  most  important  orchestral  works,  and,  besides  offering  valuable 
reading  practice,  serves  to  increase  the  student's  knowledge  of  such 
musical  literature  as  is  essential  to  the  cultured  musician. 

Ensemble  Classes — Vocal 

These  classes  are  for  more  advanced  students,  and  their  usefulness 
is  apparent  without  further  explanation.  Students  in  the  vocal  course 
are  obliged  to  attend  these  classes. 

Ensemble  Classes — Chamber  Music 

Instrumental  students  who  have  acquired  greater  proficiency  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  highly  important  composi- 
tions of  Chamber  Music  Literature. 

Orchestra  and  Band  Practice 

Students  sufficiently  advanced  will  be  admitted  into  the  Band  or 
Orchestra.  These  musical  organizations  have  attained  a  high  stand- 
ard and  afford  excellent  opportunity  to  ambitious  students  to  perfect 
themselves  in  playing  instrumental  concert  music. 

Student  Recitals 

Special  students  may,  and  regular  students  must,  upon  request  of 
their  teacher,  take  part  in  public  or  semi-public  Student  Recitals, 
which  will  be  given  regularly  during  the  course  of  the  school  year. 
These  recitals  tend  to  give  confidence  and  finish  in  public  perform- 
ances. Ability  to  perform  in  public  is  not  only  a  valuable  but  an  es- 
sential asset  to  the  professional  musician. 

All  students  of  the  Conservatory  are  expected  to  attend  these 
recitals. 


Marquette  University 
Training  School  for  Nurses 
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TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

The  Marquette  University  Trinity  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  organized  in  1890  and  accredited  by  the 
Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners,  offers  to  women 
desirous  of  embracing  that  profession  a  three-year  course  of 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  nursing. 

The  Training  School  owned  and  operated  by  Marquette 
University  is  an  integral  part  of  Trinity  Hospital,  Milwaukee, 
which  latter  is  a  large  institution,  affording  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  medical  and  surgical  diseases. 

In  addition  to  the  unusual  advantages  for  instruction  in 
anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry  and  bacteriology  in  well 
equipped  laboratories  and  class-rooms,  the  student  is  afforded 
special  opportunity  in  a  modern  maternity  department  for 
training  in  the  care  of  maternity  patients  and  infants. 

Special  training  in  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  work  is 
afforded  in  the  Trinity  Hospital  Annex,  which  was  equipped 
for  this  special  purpose  by  the  University  in  1919. 

A  dispensary  course  is  offered  at  the  Medical  Dispensary 
of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

RELATION  TO  UNIVERSITY 

The  close  relationship  of  the  Training  School  with  Mar- 
quette University,  is  of  peculiar  and  extraordinary  advantage. 
Thus  is  assured  the  co-operation  and  service  of  a  large  staff 
of  capable  instructors,  constituting  the  faculties  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Arts  and  Science,  Medicine  and  Dentistry.  The 
intimate  connection  therefore  between  the  Training  School 
and  the  University  secures  to  the  former,  the  recognition  and 
consequent  co-operation  and  support  of  the  faculties,  alumni 
and  undergraduates  of  all  departments. 

Moreover  the  standing  in  the  community  enjoyed  by  Mar- 
quette University  attaches  to  its  School  for  Nurses,  and 
guarantees  to  the  students  thereof  desirable  social  prestige  and 
position.  The  additional  element  of  college  spirit,  with  all  its 
beneficial  influences,  unknown  in  similar  institutions  is  like- 
wise afforded  through  the  medium  of  this  affiliation. 

Finally,  participation  by  the  Training  School  in  the  regular 
commencement  exercises  of  the  University,  lends  to  its  di- 
plomas no  small  degree  of  value  and  does  much  to  enhance  the 
professional  standing  of  its  graduates.  The  graduates  appear 
in  cap  and  gown. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

When  possible  the  candidate  should  apply  in  person.  If 
this  is  impossible  a  written  application  may  be  sent  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  School  who  will  forward  the  desired 
information.  Candidates  applying  by  letter  should  state  age 
and  educational  qualifications. 

The  preferable  age  is  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  but 
exception  to  this  is  frequently  made,  provided  requirements 
are  met  in  other  particulars. 

Candidates  must  present  at  least  two  years  of  high  school 
or  must  have  received  systematic  instruction  of  an  equal  grade. 
Women  of  broader  education  will  be  given  preference,  pro- 
vided they  meet  the  other  requirements. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  CANDIDATES 

Those  applying  should  send  in  with  the  application  blank: 

1.  A  letter  giving  a  concise  personal  history,  and  stating 
reasons  for  choosing  the  nursing  profession. 

2.  A  statement  from  a  clergyman  or  other  responsible 
person  testifiying  to  good  moral  character. 

3.  A  statement  from  a  physician  certifying  to  sound  health 
and  unimpaired  faculties. 

4.  An  explicit  account  from  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  or  the  superintendent  of  schools  stating  accurately  what 
education  and  instruction  the  candidate  has  received. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years  and  is  divided 
as  follows : 

Probation  Term Three  Months 

Junior  Term Nine  Months 

Intermediate  Term One  Year 

Senior  Term One  Year 

Probation  Term 

During  the  Probationary  Term  the  morning  hours  are 
devoted  to  practical  work  under  supervision  comprising  prac- 
tice in  setting  and  serving  of  trays,  making  surgical  supplies, 
making  beds,  invalid  cooking,  giving  baths,  caring  for  con- 
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valescents.     The  afternoon  hours  are  devoted  to  theoretical 
instruction  and  practice  including  demonstrations  in  Elemen- 
tary Nursing,  classes  in  Anatomy  and  Bandaging,  Nursing 
Ethics,  History  of  Nursing  and  Hygiene. 
Junior  Year 

The  practical  work  of  the  Junior  year  consists  of  instruc- 
tion   in    the    medical,    surgical    and    gynecological    wards    of 
Trinity  Hospital,  and  the  demonstration  of  such  methods  as 
are  necessary  upon  taking  up  ward  work. 
Intermediate  Year 

The  practical  work  of  the  Intermediate  year  includes 
special  nursing  service  in  the  dispensary,  the  clinics  and 
various  operating  rooms  of  Trinity  Hospital.  Experience  in 
the  nursing  of  nervous  and  mental  patients  and  in  the  care  and 
feeding  of  infants  is  given  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  year. 
Senior  Year 

Experience  in  executive  and  administrative  work  is  given 
to  those  showing  exceptional  ability  in  the  last  half  of  the 
third  year. 

Promotion  to  the  position  of  head  nurse  will  not  always  be 
determined  by  seniority.  Competency  and  merit  will  be  given 
such  appointments. 
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SUMMARY  OF  COURSES 

First  Year 

Physiology  10  hours 

Anatomy 30 

Nursing  Ethics  8 

Drugs  and  Solutions 16 

Hygiene 8 

Dietetics   24 

Diet  in  Disease 6 

Chemistry  (Laboratory  and  Lecture) 16 

Bacteriology  (Laboratory  and  Lecture) 16 

Practical   Nursing    32 

Surgical  Nursing 4 

Stomatology    4 


174  hours 
Intermediate  Year 

Operating  Room  Technique 6  hours 

Surgery  8 

Medicine  24 

Medical   Nursing 24 

Infant    Feeding 8 

Gynecology    8 

Urinalysis  (Laboratory  and  Lecture) 6 

Orthopedics 8 

Diseases  of  Children 8 

Obstetrics    14 


Total  114  hours 

Senior  Year 

Professional    Ethics 6  hours 

Nursing    Ethics 6 

Roentgenology  3 

Ophtalmology  and   Otology 5 

Laryngology   3 

Skin  and  Venereal  Diseases 3 

Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases - 8 

Massage    12 

Tuberculosis 4 

Public  Health  Nursing 3 

Advanced    Materia    Medica 6 

Social  Service 8 

First   Aid 5 

General  Review 24 

Total  101  hours 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Ethics  of  Nursing 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  idea  of 
the  aims  of  the  profession,  the  qualifications  the  nurse  should 
possess  or  develop  in  order  to  succeed,  the  relation  of  the 
school  to  the  hospital  and  toward  all  with  whom  the  student 
may  come  in  contact. 

Practical  Nursing 

Weekly  classes  are  held  from  October  to  June,  taking  up  in 
recitation  and  by  practical  demonstration  the  principles  and 
practice  of  nursing.  During  the  probationary  period  instruc- 
tion is  given  three  times  weekly.  Each  step  is  carefully 
demonstrated  by  the  instructor  and  practiced  by  the  students 
before  undertaking  the  actual  care  of  a  patient. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
Junior  year:  Care  of  the  ward  and  hospital  supplies;  making 
of  all  kinds  of  beds ;  making  patients  comfortable  by  use  of 
small  pillows  and  other  appliances,  giving  of  enemata  and 
douches,  catheterization,  charting,  taking  of  temperature,  pulse 
and  respiration,  observation  of  symptoms,  external  applica- 
tions, baths  and  packs. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

This  instruction  is  given  by  recitations,  demonstrations, 
laboratory  work  and  lectures,  and  comprises  thirty  exercises 
in  Anatomy  and  ten  in  Physiology. 

It  is  intended  to  give  the  student  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  human  body.  By 
demonstrations  and  laboratory  work  it  is  expected  the  student 
will  become  familiar  in  an  elementary  way  with  the  size,  form 
and  consistency  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs.  The  lectures 
include  a  further  study  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  the 
tissues  and  organs,  and  of  the  physiology  of  digestion,  circula- 
tion and  respiration. 

Chemistry 

Instruction  in  this  subject  consists  of  sixteen  hours  of  lec- 
ture and  laboratory  work.  This  course  is  given  in  the  Junior 
year  and  covers  the  more  important  general  principles  of 
chemistry. 
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Materia  Medica 

This  subject  is  taught  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  and 
includes  two  weeks  experience  in  the  dispensary  drug  room 
during  probation  period.  The  subjects  taken  up  are  weights 
and  measures,  classification  of  drugs,  dosage,  methods  of  ad- 
ministration, physiological  action,  instruction  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  solutions,  percentages,  the  metric  system  and  prescrip- 
tion reading.  A  general  review  in  materia  medica,  together 
with  a  study  of  the  new  drugs  is  taught  in  the  Senior  year. 

Cookery 

A  study  is  made  of  the  different  classes  of  foods  and  the 
part  they  play  in  nutrition.  An  effort  is  made  to  take  pupils 
to  visit  markets,  bakeries  and  different  food  manufactories.  In 
class  instruction  the  choice  of  foods  is  considered ;  modifica- 
tion of  milk  is  demonstrated,  and  the  principles  involved  in 
feeding  the  sick  are  studied.  In  the  Diet  Kitchen  and  in  the 
serving  rooms  of  the  hospital  the  students  receive  additional 
instruction  in  invalid  cookery  in  preparing  and  serving  food 
for  the  patients.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  essen- 
tials of  dietetics,  and  enable  the  nurse  to  carry  out  intelligently 
the  orders  of  the  physician. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  Diet  in  Disease  is  given  in  the  Inter- 
mediate year. 

Bacteriology 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Par- 
ticular stress  is  laid  on  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  disease. 
The  course  is  made  as  practical  as  possible,  every  step  bearing 
a  close  relation  to  the  work  of  the  nurse  in  the  hospital  and 
sick-room.  During  the  work  the  technic  employed  in  the  study 
of  bacteria  will  be  acquired  with  a  knowledge  of  the  plate 
method,  the  various  culture  media,  the  use  of  fermentation 
tubes,  and  other  methods  of  isolating  and  identifying  bacteria. 
Microscopical  examinations  will  be  made  of  the  disease  produc- 
ing bacteria  most  commonly  met  with,  namely,  typhoid,  diph- 
theria, tubercle,  and  pus-producing  germs. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation 

Eight  lectures  are  given  on  this  subject.  The  following 
subjects  are  taught:  Food,  the  composition  and  varieties ;  air 
soil  and  water,  sewage  and  garbage ;  the  causes  and  dissemina- 
tion of  diseases ;  personal  and  household  hygiene ;  school  and 
occupational  hygiene ;   disinfection  and  quarantine. 
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Stomatology 

General  anatomy  of  teeth,  jaws  and  face.  Diseases  and  de- 
formities in  childhood  and  their  sequence.  Oral  diseases  and 
their  relations  to  medicine  and  surgery.  Care  of  mouth  in 
sickness  and  health. 

Urinalysis 

The  required  work  includes  eight  exercises  given  chiefly  in 
the  laboratory  on  normal  and  pathological  urine.  Instruction 
is  given  in  determining  reaction,  specific  gravity  and  the 
quantity  of  urea,  and  in  testing  for  albumin  sugar,  bile  and 
other  abnormal  elements. 

Medicine 

Lectures  on  this  subject  are  given  one  hour  weekly  for 
twenty-four  weeks,  in  the  second  year.  The  course  covers 
instructions  on  the  etiology,  pathology,  symptoms  and  progno- 
sis in  diseases  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  kidneys,  res- 
piratory and  circulatory  systems,  a  study  of  the  constitutional 
diseases,  fevers,  infections  and  contagious  diseases. 

Twenty-four  recitations  in  nursing  in  medical  diseases  are 
conducted  in  the  intermediate  year  and  are  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  lectures  given  by  physicians  in  the  various  branches 
of  medicine. 

Infant  Feeding 

Infant  feeding  is  taught  in  the  intermediate  year  and  con- 
sists of  eight  lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  care, 
growth  and  development  of  the  new  born,  digestion,  food  con- 
stituents, management  of  nursing  mother,  cow's  milk,  care  of 
milk,  pasteurization,  principles  and  methods  of  milk  modifica- 
tion, feeding  in  health  and  illness,  nursing  in  illness,  digestive 
system,  respiratory  system  and  emergencies. 

Gynecology 

A  course  of  eight  lectures  is  required  in  this  subject  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  bony  pelvis,  contents  of  the  pelvis,  physiology, 
diseases  of  pelvis,  treatment  before  and  after  operation,  cathe- 
terization, positions  and  draping  of  patients. 
Surgery 

Lectures  in  surgical  nursing  and  diseases  are  taken  up  in 
the  Junior  and  Intermediate  years.  During  the  Junior  year  four 
lectures  on  Surgical  Nursing  comprise  the  course.  These  talks 
are  intended  to  prepare  the  student  to  care  intelligently  for  all 
ordinary  surgical  cases. 
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The  lectures  in  the  Intermediate  year  take  up  the  study  of 
regional  surgery,  pathology  of  inflammation,  infectious  wound 
diseases,  fractures  and  dislocations,  post  operative  complica- 
tions and  surgical  emergencies.  This  course  consists  of  ten 
exercises. 

Four  months  are  devoted  to  instruction  and  practice  in 
surgical  technique  in  the  operating  rooms  of  the  hospital. 

Students  who  show  adaptability  and  who  desire  to  special- 
ize in  surgery  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  act  for  a  stipu- 
lated time  as  assistants  at  surgical  operations. 

Obstetrics 

The  study  of  obstetrics  is  taken  up  during  the  last  half  of 
the  Intermediate  year  and  the  Senior  year  after  the  student  has 
completed  her  operating  room  training. 

The  theoretical  course  consists  of  classes  and  lectures  de- 
voted to  a  consideration  of:  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  female  generative  organs,  the  physiology  of  pregnancy,  an 
outline  of  the  duties  of  a  nurse  in  instructing  the  mother  in 
prenatal  and  antepartum  care  of  herself.  Care  of  mother  and 
child  during  puerperium,  complications  of  labor. 

Diseases  of  Infants  and  Children 

Lectures  on  the  diseases  of  infants  and  children  are  given 
by  specialists  in  this  department  and  cover  the  subjects  of 
symptomatology  and  pathology,  hereditary  defects,  nutritional 
diseases  and  special  phases  of  medical  and  surgical  diseases 
in  children,  nursing  care  and  child  hygiene. 

Orthopedics 

This  subject  is  taught  by  a  series  of  lectures  and  operative 
work  dealing  with  deformities  and  their  treatment,  casts,  ban- 
daging and  corrective  exercises. 

Eye  and  Ear 

The  lectures  include  instructions  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
eye,  care  in  health  and  disease,  care  of  eyes  after  operation, 
anatomy  of  the  ear,  care  in  health  and  disease. 

Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose 

Treatment  and  nursing  in  diseases  of  the  throat  and  nose 
are  studied. 
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Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases 

This  course  consists  of  eight  lectures  and  takes  up  nursing 
in  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  mental  hygiene,  nature  of 
nervous  and  mental  disorders,  prevention  and  methods  of 
treatment. 

Massage 

The  subject  of  massage  is  taught  by  lecture,  demonstration 
and  practice ;  the  time  allowed  for  the  course  is  twelve  hours. 

Special  Lectures 

Short  courses  of  lectures  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to 
students  of  nursing  are  given  during  the  Senior  year  at  speci- 
fied dates  on  such  subjects  as  Visiting  Nursing,  Public  and 
Private  Charities,  Settlement  Work,  Red  Cross  Nursing, 
Nurses'  Associations,  Army  and  Navy  Nursing,  Parliamentary 
Law. 

Professional  Ethics 

The  ultimate  end  ;  definition  of  morality  ;  its  standard,  our 
rational  nature ;  false  standards ;  law ;  its  definition,  sanction 
and  basis ;  rights  and  duties ;  threefold  duty  of  man ;  duties 
of  the  nursing  profession. 

Social  Service 

A.  Required  six  lectures  on  Social  Service,  covering: 

1.  Vital  social  problems  of  the  present  day,  especially 
those  having  a  medical  bearing. 

2.  Medical  problems  having  social  significance. 

3.  Relation  of  these  problems  to  the  community. 

Aim  :  To  give  a  general  outline  of  the  field  of  Social  Service 
and  to  give  all  students  the  social  outlook  necessary  for 
intelligent  judgment  of  the  problems  of  the  day. 

B.  Elective:  Six  weeks  course  of  practical  work  in  the 
Social  Service  apartment  of  Marquette  Dispensary  consisting 
of: 

1.  Conferences. 

2.  Graded  and  supervised  field  work  in  social  service. 

3.  Visiting  and  working  with  other  agencies. 

Aim  :  To  give  the  student  practical  knowledge  of  the 
possibilities  and  demands  of  social  work  in  dispensaries  and  to 
enable  her  to  determine  her  fitness  for  social  nursing. 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  Superintendent  of  the  School  has  the  right  to  deter- 
mine as  to  the  fitness  of  the  candidates  for  the  Training  School, 
and  the  desirability  of  retaining  or  dismissing  them  at  the  end 
of  the  probationary  period.  She  may  also,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  terminate  the  connection  of  the  stu- 
dent with  the  School  at  any  time  for  reasons  which  may  seem 
to  be  sufficient. 

Hours  of  Duty 

The  time  spent  on  duty  in  the  wards  will  average  eight 
hours  during  the  day  and  ten  hours  at  night,  beginning  with 
Sept.  1,  1921. 

The  student  is  allowed  one  afternoon  weekly  and  half  of 
Sunday. 

This  time,  however,  is  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
work;  when  in  operating  room  or  obstetrical  service  the 
student's  time  may  be  irregular. 

VACATIONS 

Vacations  are  given  between  the  first  of  May  and  the  last 
of  September  and  occasionally  at  Christmas  time.  A  period  of 
two  weeks  is  allowed  each  year. 

Absences  other  than  this  are  not  allowed,  except  for  ex- 
treme causes.  When  ill,  students  are  cared  for  gratuitously, 
but  time  lost  from  this  or  any  cause  beyond  stipulated  limits 
must  be  made  up. 

Nurses  are  not  expected  to  return  home  to  nurse  sick  rela- 
tives or  friends  during  their  period  of  training. 

TUITION  AND  EXPENSES 

No  charges  are  made  for  tuition.  The  students  receive 
text-books,  board,  room  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  laundry 
from  date  of  entrance. 

During  the  probationary  term  the  students  provide  their 
own  uniform.  When  accepted  into  the  school  the  students  are 
required  ,to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  school  provided  by  the 
hospital  without  charge  for  material  or  making. 
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EXAMINATIONS 

The  examinations  are  held  at  irregular  periods.  Those  in 
special  subjects  are  conducted  by  the  instructors  at  the  close 
of  each  course.  They  are  both  oral  and  written  and  include 
practical  tests.  The  standing  of  the  student  is  based  not  only 
upon  the  result  of  these  examinations  bu  upon  her  personal 
conduct  and  character. 

GRADUATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

After  completing  the  three  year  course  and  having  passed 
the  final  examinations,  the  student  receives  the  diploma  and 
medal  of  the  School.  She  is  then  eligible  for  registration  in 
Wisconsin  and  in  other  states  where  reciprocity  laws  are  in 
effect. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  BOARD  NURSE  EXAMINERS 

Twice  each  year,  in  June  at  Milwaukee,  and  in  January  at 
Madison,  the  State  Nurse  Examiners  conduct  examinations  for 
registration. 

REGISTRY 

The  hospital  conducts  a  registry  for  its  graduates.  Through 
this  registry  many  of  the  graduates  are  kept  employed  doing 
private  duty.  Other  good  positions  are  secured  for  the  gradu- 
ates through  the  School. 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 

Abbreviations  used:  Arts  and  Science  (A.  &  S.);  Dentistry 
(Dent);  Economics  (Econ.);  Engineering  (Eng.);  Journalism 
(Jour.) ;    Medicine  (Med.) ;    Special  (Sp.) ;    Night  Students  (Nt.) 

The  Roman  numeral  indicates  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth 
or  fifth  year  in  the  student's  course. 

Abbott,    T.    R Dent.     II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Abrahamson,   L.    A Dent.     I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ackcrman,     Eugene    H Law     I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ackermann,    P.    G Dent.    I New   Rockford,   N.   D. 

Adarni,    George    C Dent.     I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Adamkiewicz,     Bernard     Law    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Adams,    Allan     Law    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Adams,    Leon     P Med.    IV St.    Cloud,   Minn. 

Adamson,    Elizabeth     Jour.     Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Adelberg,    H.    H Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Adland,    Sam    Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Aebischer,    Fred    C Law    I Chilton,    Wis. 

Agnew,   Joseph    G A.  &  S.  I Waukesha,  Wis. 

Ahlmann,    Geo Law    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Ahmann,    A.     J Dent.    IV Remsen,    la. 

Ahnert,    Paul    Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Abaly,  Donald    Econ.    I Madison,    Wis. 

Albino,    John    M Med.   Ill Racine,   Wis. 

Albrecht,    A.    W Dent.   II Kewaunee,   Wis. 

Albrecht,    Louis    A Econ.  IV Anamoose,  N.  D. 

Alby,    Loretta     Jour.    Spec Burlington,    Wis. 

Allen,  Wm.   S Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Alpine,    R.    L Eng.   II Wisconsin   Rapids,   Wis. 

Alstadt,    Ralph    J A.    &   S.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Alvarez,    Riccardo    Lanuza Med.   II St.   Cruz,   Laguna,  P.   J. 

Amrhein,    Geo Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis 

Amthor,    W.    S Dent.   IV Waupun,  Wis. 

Amudson,    Arthur     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Anderson,    Christian     Econ.   I Racine,  Wis. 

Anderson,    Margrethe    S Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Anderson,    Ruben   A Econ.    I Marshfield,    Wis. 

Anderzak,   R Eng.    Ill Ludington,    Wis. 

Andruskiewicz,    Elizabeth     Med.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Anfang,    E.    L Eng  II St.   Paul,  Minn. 

Anson,   Geo.   H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Ansorge,    Byron    G Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Anton,    W Dent.   IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

AranofT,    E.    Norton Econ.   I Indiana  Harbor,  Ind. 

Archer,    Haz«l    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Archer,    Willard     Med.   I West   Union,    la. 

Arenz,    Clyde    B Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Armfi<  Id,    II Eng.    I Fennimore,   Wis. 

Arm^troruc,    Joshua    H Med.    II St.    Paul,    Minn. 

Arm   iron;',    Nano     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Arneson,    S.    E Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Arn<    on,    W.    G Dent.   Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Arnold,     Frederick     A.  &  S.   IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Arnold,    O B.    B.    IV Kiel,   Wis. 

A   ton,    Ernest    G Med.    Ill Dubuque.   la. 

At.kin  or,,     Henry     Med.    I Green    Bay,   Wis. 

Atkin  on,     Vera    M Fcon.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Aubin,    Prancii    A.  &  S.  I Peahtigo,  Wis. 

Auchter,  John   F Econ.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Aui'o   tine,     A'.ton     Law     II Whit<  law,    Wis. 

Bl,    Geo,    C Law    IV Thiensville,    Wis. 

a,    Allen    B Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Azuola,    Eduardo    Dent.   I San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 
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Babbitz,    H.    L , Dent.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Babcock,    J.    A Dent.  Ill Cavalier,  N.  D. 

Bach,    James    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bachman,    Charles    Med.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Baehr,   Irwin    L Lav/  IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Baeumie,    Earl     A.   &   S.    I Ashland,   Wis. 

Baez,   Mary  J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bailey,    John    E Econ.    Sp Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Baker,   H.   R Dent.    Ill Odanah,    Wis. 

Baker,    R.    J Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Baker,    Thos.    F Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ball,    Eugene    E Jour.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ballentine.    Paul    Law    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ballet,   John    Econ.    Ill Watertown,   Wis. 

Balzer,  Arthur  J Econ.    Sp Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bancroft,   J.   B Dent.    II Lodi,    Wis. 

Bandelin,    Edw.    A Law   I Watertown,  Wis. 

Bandlow,   Louis    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bannen,    Katherine    Jour.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bannister,    W.    B Eng.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Baranowski.    S.    W Eng.    IV Oshkosh,    Wis. 

Barber.    J.   W Eng.    Sp Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Barbian.   Raymond    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bark,    Edgar    A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bark,   George  A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Barley,    Jos.    A Law    III Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Barlow,     Harold     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Barnoski,   John   D Eng.   I Marinette,  Wis. 

Barrett,    L.    W Eng.    Ill Thorp,    Wis. 

Barron,    Julia*     Jour.   I Elkhorn,   Wis. 

Barry,    James    W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Barth,    Otto    Econ.    Sp Monroe,    Wis. 

Bartle,    C.     H Dent.    II Argyle,   Wis. 

Barton.    Ronnld    H Law   I Gre^n   Bay,   Wis. 

Bartsch,    A.    R Dent.   Ill Mayville,   Wis. 

Barzen,    Bernard    R Econ.  Ill Thief  River  Falls,  Minn. 

Basso,  A.   J Eng.    II Iron  wood,    Mich. 

Basso,   Francis   J Econ.    I Iron  wood,    Mich. 

Bastin,    Abe    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bauer,    Clarence    Econ.   I West  Bend,  Wis. 

Baumann,    Irvin    Econ.    Ad.    Sp Racine,   Wis. 

Baumbach,    G.    E Eng.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Baumgartner,    Ida     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bauman,   Sidney    .  . Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Baus,    E.    P Dent.   V St.   Cloud,  Wis. 

B^yerlein,    R.    W Eng.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Beck,    Lester    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Beck,   V.    V Dent.    Ill Madison,   Wis. 

Beck,   W.   P Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Becker,    E.    A Dent.   II West   Bend,   Wis. 

Becker,   Roy    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Beckman,    B Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Belda,    Dorothy    Jour.   I Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Bell,   Gordon   J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Belongia,    Marion    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bellehumeur,    Carl    A.    &   S.   I Ironwood,   Mich. 

Belscamper ,    V.    W Dent.  Ill Mt.  Hope,  Wis. 

B?lson,  Walter  W Jour.    I Hartford,   Wis. 

Bemis,    Ira    A.  &  S.  II Adell,  Wis. 

Bemis,  M.   A Dent.    I Plymouth,    Wis. 

Bender,    Carl    E Econ.    Nt, Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bennett,    Jos.    A Law    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bentert,   J.   R Eng.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Benton,    A.    J Eng.   IV Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Benton,   Thomas    A.  &  S.  I Eden  Valley,  Minn. 

Benyas,   David    Eng.    Sp Appleton,    Wis. 

Bentz,   L.   J Dent.    II New   London,    Wis. 

Bentzin,    A.    E '.  iEcon.    Ill Watertown,   Wis. 

Bercey,   James   E Med.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Berg,    C.    J Dent.   I Iola,   Wis. 

Berg,    Oscar   E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Berg-lin,    M.    H .'.....'.[.'...  '.Eng.    I Chilton,    Wis. 

Bergem,    R.    M Dent.   I Watford   City,   N.    D. 

Bergen,  Walter   C Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 
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Berger,   Gilbert  A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Berger,    Herbert    Law    Nt Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Berger,    Matthew   A Econ.    Nt Wauwatosa,   Wis. 

Berghammer,   E.  P Eng.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Berghammer,    Walter     A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bergin,   F.   J Eng.   IV Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Bergin,    W.    T Eng.  IV Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Berlin,    Herbert     Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bernd,    F.    L Dent.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bernhart,    Erwin     Med.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bernhard,   E.    F Eng.   Sp Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Berry,    Frank    G Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Berry,   James   W A.  &  S.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Berry,   Ralph   L Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Best,  Herbert  J Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Betner,  F.   Z Dent.    Ill Turkey    River,    la. 

Bettag,    Joseph    L Med.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bettencourt,    J.   F Dent.   II Kapaa   Kanai,  Hawaii 

Bettiga,    Don    Econ.    I Vulcan,    Mich. 

Biagi,    J.    M Eng.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bicha,    F.    C Dent.    Ill La   Crosse,  Wis. 

Bichler,    Edwin   P Med.    II Belgium,    Wis. 

Bickel,  M.  O Dent.    Ill Beloit,   Wis. 

Bickford,    Frank   S Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Biebel,   Leo   J Econ.  I Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Biersack,   W.   A Dent.   Ill Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

Bigsby,  G.  J Dent.   I Beloit,  Wis. 

Biller,    Jacob    C Dent.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Biller,    Saul    E Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bing,    C.    E Dent.    II Racine,   Wis. 

Binning,    R.    E Dent.    Ill Unity,    Wis. 

Bird,   F.    Edgar Econ.  II Horicon,  Wis. 

Bird,  James  N Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bishop,   Gordon    Econ.   I Racine,  Wis. 

Bitman,   Othmar    A.   &  S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bitter,    Reuben    H Med.    V Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bittner,    J.    A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Blackburn,  W.  G Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Blackstone,    E.   W Econ.    Sp Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Blackwood,    J Dent.   IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Blake,   L.  F Dent.    II Milroy,    Minn. 

Blair,    John   F.,   B.  A Med.    Ill Ripon,    Wis. 

Blaney,  James    Econ.   Sp Green   Bay,  Wis. 

Blank,  Henry     Med.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Blank,  Paula   Jour.   Ill Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Blix,  A.  B.,  Ovid  B Law    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Blommer,   Marie   G Jour.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bloom,    J.    C A.  &  S.  II New  Orleans,  La. 

Blommer,  Frank    Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Blommer,    Jane    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bloodgood,    David    W Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Blum,   A.   E Dent.   II Mattoon,   Wis. 

Blumcnthal,    L Dent.   IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bock,   Herman    Econ.   Sp Columbus,   Wis. 

Bode,   Frederick,   A Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bodendoerfer,    Elsie    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Boeck,    M.    L Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Boemer,   Irene    Jour.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bohnert,     PJlmer    R Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Boileau,    G«rald    J Law  III Minocqua,  Wis. 

Boland,   Mae    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Boley,    Michael    H A.  &  S.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bolger,    J.     V A.   &   S.    II Minocqua,   Wis. 

Boll,    James    E Dent.    ITT Antigo,   Wis. 

Bonetho,    Frank    M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bonder       J.    Alwyn Econ.   IV Tomah,  Wis. 

Bonw  r  .  Lc  lie  U Econ.    Nt Tomah,   Wis. 

Bonic,    M.     W Dent.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bonin,   John    A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bonfss,    Frank   J Law.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bonn  .1.     I) Eng.   V Milwaukee,  Wis. 

.[.    A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Booz,    Murif      Jour.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Borchmrdt,    M<lvin    A Med.  Irregular  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Borgnis,   Walter  F Econ.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bossard,  James  L Econ.   Nt Milwaukee    Wis 

Botsch,    Alfred    P Econ.   Nt Milwaukee!  Wis! 

Bott,   Earl  G Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bottkol,  George  J Econ.   I Green   Bay,   Wis 

Bouchard,   R.   J Eng.  Ill .'....  Suamico',  Wis! 

Bowhousen,   G Dent.  II Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Bowman,  Willard  A Law   II Winona,   Minn. 

Boyce,   Curtis  W Econ.   Nt Wauwatos'a,    Wis! 

Boyes,  R.  N Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Boyle,    Lawrence   W Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Braatz,   A.    0 Dent.  II Racine',  Wis! 

Bradley,    Arthur   W Law.  Nt Milwaukee,'  Wis. 

Brah,   S.   M Eng.   II Milwaukee,'  Wis! 

Bramschreiber,  H.  A Dent.    I Shawano,    Wis. 

Brand,    F.    M Dent.   I Wausau,   Wis. 

Brandt,    L.    J Dent.   I Merrill,   Wis. 

Branks,   J.    0 Eng.  IV Janesville,  Wis. 

Brassington,    E.    B Dent.   Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Brassington,   L.   M Dent.   IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Brauch,    Edwin        Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Brauchle,    L.    C Dent.   Ill Columbus,  Wis. 

Braunworth,   I.   H Dent     IV Prentice,    Wis. 

Brazel,    Harry    Eng.  Ill Pocahontas,  la. 

Brazelton,    F.    0 Dent.  I Plymouth,  Wis. 

Brechler,   Karl  W Econ.  II Fennimore,  Wis. 

Bredesen,   Oswald  J Law  I. Deerfield,  Wis. 

Brenk,  Alice   Jour.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Brennan,  Eustace  F Law   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Brielmaier,  Geo.  A Law  Nt St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Broderick,    Norman   J Econ.  I Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Brodzeller,   L.   A Dent.  II Kewaskum,  Wis. 

Bronesky,    Mrs.   J Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bronson,  W.  E Dent.  II Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 

Brooks,   Thomas  R Econ.  IV Watertown,  Wis. 

Brown,  Herbert   Econ.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Brown,  Ralph  L Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Brown,   Raymond    Law    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bruce,    Harold  J Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bruce,  Virginia  C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bruder,  E.  G Dent.   IV Mayville,  Wis. 

Bruemmer,  Lloyd  L Law   II Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Bruens,    Mabel    A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bruett,   Muriel    Jour.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Brugger,  K.  A Eng.    II Dubuque,    111. 

Bruins,    Andrew    Dent.    Ill Manitowoc,    Wis. 

Brussock,  Walter  A Med.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Brzezinski,    Edmund   A Med.    V Milwaukee    Wis. 

Buckley,    L.   E -•  .Dent.  I Ashland,  Wis. 

Budd,  C    H Dent.    I Montevideo,    Minn. 

Burzien,    A.   A ..-Eng.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Buechler,  P.  A Dent.   Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Buehner,  H.  A Eng.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Buetemeister,    Marion    Econ.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Bugenhagen,  Hugo  C .Econ.    IV Two   Rivers,   Wis. 

Bull,  F.  A v  -Dent.   Ill La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Burbach,   P.   H .".  .Eng.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Burhop,  Baldwin   Eng.   I Cedarburg,   Wis. 

Burleson,  Edward*    Med.  I Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Burns,  Edward  L Law  III Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bury,  Arthur  G Law    III Leland,    Mich. 

Burzynski,  W.  E Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Busalacchi,  Marie    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Busby,   B.   B Dent.    II .....West   Allis,   Wis. 

Busch,    Orrin    R Dent.    Ill Algoma,    Wis. 

Bush,  William  D Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Busse,    S.    D Dent.    II Waukesha,  Wis. 

Butler,    Lawrence    Med.    I Ishpeming,    Mich. 

Butler,   William  H Econ.    Sp Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Butzer,  John  F Med.   Ill Mankato,  Minn. 

Butzin,   Hattie    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Byrne,    Charles   T Jour.   IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Byrne,  Ethel  Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Byrne,  Thomas  A A.   &   S.   Ill Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Byrnes,  Maurice  B Med.    II Osage,   la. 

Cain,   Ruben    Law    III Rhinelander,    Wis. 

Cain,    S.    L Dent.    IV Evansville,   Wis. 

Caine,    Lawrence   R Law    I Wausaukee,    Wis. 

Cajski,    Stanley  J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Calkins,    E.    H Eng.   Ill Wayland,   Mich. 

Callaway,  H.   D Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Callen,   Walter   A.  &  S.  I Racine,  Wis. 

Cameron,  F.  G Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Camin,  Frieda  P Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Campbell,   L.  J Dent.    Ill Waukesha,   Wis. 

Campbell,   Thomas   J A.   &   S.   II DePere,   Wis. 

Canar,   R.   F Dent.   II Mondovi,  Wis. 

Cane,   S.  J Eng.    IV Ontonagon,   Mich. 

Cannon,    Baywerd    D Law    III Neenah,    Wis. 

Cannon,  John  A Law    I New    London,    Wis. 

Cantley,   V.    A Dent.    I Shell   Lake,   Wis. 

Cardinal,  A.  J Dent.   Ill Niagara,  Wis. 

Carey,  Edw.  M Law   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Carey,    F.    G Eng.    Ill Pocahontas,    la. 

Carey,    Ida   B Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Carle,    N.   B Dent.    I Duluth,    Minn. 

Darmody,  Bernard  J Econ.   I Mt.  Hope,  Wis. 

Carnachan,   Jas.   G .Law   Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Carneiro,  U Eng.  I St.  Paulo,  Brazil 

Carney,   E.    L Dent.   II Wabeno,   Wis. 

Carpenter,  Edmund  S Jour.    Ill Oswego,    Kan. 

Carpenter,    Lucille    Jour.   IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Carpenter,  Richard A.  &  S.  II Oswego,  Kan. 

Carr,  Frank  W Econ.    II Beloit,    Wis. 

Carrigan,   Margaret    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Carroll,   E.   E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Carroll,  Jack  F A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Carroll,  John  W Econ.    Sp Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Carroll,   R.   E Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Carter,   E.   J Dent.    II Marinette,    Wis. 

Casanova,   J.   R Dent.    Ill Hudson,    Wis. 

Casey,    John    A.  &  S.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Casper,  Stephen  L A.  &  S.  I Nebraska  City,   Neb. 

Cavanaugh,  Gladys   Law    III Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Cavanaugh,   M.   G Dent.    II Reedjville,    Wis. 

Ceman,   Walter  T Econ.    Sp Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Chadek,    Cletus    G Law   III Green    Bay,   Wis. 

Champion,  Iden  C Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Chapman,  Robert  G Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Charlier,    Joseph    G Med.    V Luxemburg,    Wis. 

Charness,    David    Law    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Cheifetz,    Eugene    Med.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Cheifetz,  S Eng.    V Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Cherney,  Ivan  A Econ.    Ill Edgar,    Wis. 

Chie,    Joseph    Eng.    II San   Francisco,    Calif. 

Chloupek,  W.  V Eng.  I Lanken,  N.  D. 

Chmielewski,  Anthony A.   &  S.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Chopp,    Angela  H Jour.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Chris,    Benedict Econ.     Ill Abbotsf  ord,    Wis. 

Christensen,  Wm.  B Econ.  Sp Racine,  Wis. 

Christopher,    A Eng.     I Milwaukee,     Wis. 

ChudacofT,   Paul    Dent.    I Nadeau,    Mich. 

Cierpiszewski,   G.   L Econ.    I Ivanhoe,    Minn. 

Ciszewski,   L.   F Dent.   Ill Milwaukee,   "Wis. 

Cizon,    Harry    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Claffey,    Madeline    Econ.  Nt Lake  Five,  Wis. 

Clark,    P.    J Dent.    IV Manitowoc.    Wis. 

Clark,     Gervase    H Econ.    I Green   Bay,   Wis. 

Clausal,  Hans   Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Clear?,    Cha».    W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Clemenee,    EL    W Dent.   IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

mt,    E.   J Econ.    IV Marinette,    Wis. 

.    tiathew    L Econ.    Nt Marquette,    Mich. 

Glut*,    It.    H Dent.    Ill GrcenwooJ,    Wis. 
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Cluver,  Mark  .--Econ.  I La  Monre,  N.  D. 

Coady,    A.   J Eng.    I .  Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Cobb,    Frank    W Law  Nt Hales  Corners,  Wis. 

Cobeen,   Ray    Econ.   I Janesville,   Wis. 

Cody,  Edward  W Law   Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Coffey,    Patrick    W Econ.    II Freedom,    Wis. 

Coffey,  Sylvester  E A.  &  S.  I Kaukauna,  Wis. 

Cohen,   Abe  W Med.   II St.   Paul,   Minn. 

Cohen,   W.   M A Dent.  I La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Cohn,   A.   C Dent.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Colberg,  A.  W Dent.    II Wakefield,    Mich. 

Coleman,    Armand    Law    I Rhinelander,    Wis. 

Coleman,  I.  L Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Coleman,    Reuben    Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Colignon,   James   C Med.   II Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Collar,  Carlson Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Collins,  G.  S Econ.   Nt Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Collopy,   John   F A.   &  S.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Conley,  Joseph  M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Connell,    Charles    Med.    I Farley,    la. 

Connell,    Jos.    W Econ.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Connell,  L.  F Dent.   Ill Menomonee   Falls,   Wis. 

Connery,    T.    J Eng.    I Chicago,   111. 

Connor,  Edmund  M Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Conrad,    Clara    Law   Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Conrad,   M.   A Eng.    I Winona,    Minn. 

Conroy,   Conde    A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Conroy,    John    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Conway,  Eleanor  Jour.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Conway,   N.    P Eng.   Ill Wisconsin   Rapids,   Wis. 

Coogan,   George*    A.   &  S.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

♦Deceased,    April    15,    1922. 

Cook,   Arthur    Dent.   Ill Waupaca,  Wis. 

Cook,  I.  L Dent.  Ill Gillett,  Wis. 

Cooke,   G.    E Dent.    II Norway,   Mich. 

Cooney,   John   J Econ.    Nt New    London,    Wis. 

Coppin,   Arthur  W Law   Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Cook,    Francis    C Med.    II Rockford,    111. 

Coppersmith,   R.   J Dent.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Corbett,    Stuart  J Jour.    II Menominee,    Mich. 

Corcoran,    C.    G Dent.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Cordell,  N.   C Econ.   Nt West  Allis,  Wis. 

Cordes,  E.  L Eng.    Ill Pocahontas,    la. 

Corey,    W.   L ..Dent.  Ill St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 

Corman,    G.   W Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Cornelisen,   Frank    P Law   II Green   Bay,  Wis. 

Corrigan,  Jr.,  Walter  D ". . Law  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cosgrove,   T.   F Eng.  Ill Madison,  S.  D. 

Costa,    A.    L Dent.   II Vulcan,  Mich. 

Costello,  H.   M Dent.   I Racine,   Wis. 

Costello,    L.    D Dent.   II Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Couch,    C.    C Dent.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Couch,  Timothy    Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Coughlin,   Edmund    A.   &  S.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Coughlin,   W.  E Eng.   IV Melrose,   la. 

Coulam,  H.  H Dent.  I La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Coveny,  F.   X Dent.  I Spring  Valley,  111. 

Coveny,    Matthew  J Econ.  Ill Spring  Valley,  111. 

Coyle,   Edna   F Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Coyle,    Mazie   G Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Coyne,    J.    F Eng.   I Axtell,    Kan. 

Crabb,   F.    A Eng.   II Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Crago,  George Law  I Elcor,   Minn. 

Cranston,  Lee  H Law   IV Green    Bay,    Wis. 

Craven,  A.  W Dent.  II Two  Harbors,  Minn. 

Crawford,  Dell   O Dent.    Ill Rochester,   Minn. 

Crigler,    Ray    R A.   &  S.   II Cudahy,   Wis. 

Croak,   W.    M Eng.    I Janesville,    Wis. 

Cronin  Thomas  V ..Econ.    IV Janesville,    Wis. 

Crosby,  Neil  V Econ.    Ill Sisseran,    S.    D. 

Crottier,  Charles  J Med.    IV Eveleth,   Minn. 

Crotty,   Russell    G Econ.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Crowe,   J.   E Dent.     Ill Antigo,    Wis. 
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Crowley,   Edna    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Crowley'  Leo   S A.  &  S.  I Miles  City,  Mont. 

Crowley,  William  T Med.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Cubela    H    H • Dent.  IV.  .- Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cummisford,  R.  G Eng.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Cunningham,  Robert  De  Wees Med.   V . .Cadott,  Wis. 

Cunningham,  Constance   Econ.    IV Janesville,    Wis. 

Curley,  Gladys    A.    &   S.   I Shawano,   Wis. 

Curran,  J.  J Eng.  I Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Curtin,    Donald    A.   &  S.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Curtis,    D.   J Dent.    Ill Pardeeville,    Wis. 

Curtis,    W.   E A.  &  S.  II Ottawa,  111. 

Curtiss,  F.  W Dent.  II Madison,  Wis. 

Custer,  Edward      Med.  I Aurora,  Dl. 

Daggett,  Edwin   Eng.  I Marinette,  Wis. 

Dahlk,   W.    W Dent.    I Middleton,   Wis. 

Dahlke,   Harvey  M Econ.   Ill Westfield,  Wis. 

Daily,   Anna    Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Daley,   Will   M ^Econ.  I Waterloo,  Wis. 

Dallman,   E.    W Law   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Dalton,    L.    A Dent.    II Antigo,   Wis. 

Daly,  Jerome  A A.  &  S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Daly,  Lawrence   A.  &  S.  IV Milwaukee,  Wi9. 

Daly,  Norbert  M Econ.  Ill Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

Danielson,  Clarence  D Econ.   II Rhinelander,   Wis. 

Daum,   Arthur  J Econ.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Daum,  George  H Law   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Davey,    John    C Law    III Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Davidoff ,  Dorothy    Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Davidson,   Wm.  L Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Davies,  G.  J .Dent.   IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Davis,  A.J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Davis,  Edwin  B Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Davis,   G.   M Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Davis,   M.   G Eng.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Davis,  Paul  G 7 Econ.   IV Oconto,  Wis. 

Dearth,  E.  W Eng.  I Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

De   Brozzo,    Aladin _. .  Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

De    Brue,   Jerome    Econ.  I So.  Kaukauna,  Wis. 

Degentesh,   H.  E Eng.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Degler,  Claude  W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

De  Haye,  J.  F Eng.    V Wilmette,  111. 

Dehne,  Willard  O Med.    V Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Deller,  J.  Oswald    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Delmore,   Ellis   W A.  &  S.  II Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

DeLong,  Fayette  O Econ.  IV Edgar,  Wis. 

De  Mars,  R.  N Dent.   II Washburn,   Wis. 

Dempsey,    Bernard   W A.   &  S.   II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Denessen,   Dominic    Econ.   Ill Green   Bay,   Wis. 

Denne,   W.  J ...Dent.    2 Stradford,   Wis. 

Dennett,  H.  F Eng.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Dermody,  Eugene  T A.  &  S.  I West  Allis,  Wis. 

Derse,  Fabian   Med.  I No.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Des  Forges,   Major   Geo Law  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Desilets,  T.  A Dent.    I Escanaba,    Mich. 

Dewey,  Edward    Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dickopf,    Clarence     A.  &  S.  IV St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dietrich,   Edward   J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Diederich,    Herbert    N Econ.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dilh-tt,  C.  Bernard Law    IV Shawano,   Wis. 

Diment,   K.  J Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dinerstein,  Mary  L Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dionne,    Ephraim    Eng.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

'•    W.   T Dent.  II St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 

Dishmaker,    G.    M Dent.    II Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Dittmann,    V.   M Law  I Racine,  Wis. 

Doelffer,  Louis  G Jour.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dogot,    A.    J Dent.    Ill Kaukauna,   Wis. 

Doherty,    W.    R Dent.    I Clare,    Mich. 

DoUn,   John   J Econ.    Sp Milwaukee,   Wis. 

DO".    *.    S Dent.    I Middleton,   Wis. 

Domke,  David   Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 
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Domsky,  D Dent.   II Racine,   Wis. 

Donahue,   E.    W Dent.   II Park   Falls,   Wis. 

Donaldson,  Nellie  K Law   IV Racine,    Wis. 

Don  Levy,  Edith  Jour.    Ill Oconto,    Wis. 

Donohue,  Jerry  F Econ.  IV Hartington,  Nebr. 

Donohue,  Leo  P Econ.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Donovan,   C.   E Dent.    I Waterloo,    Wis. 

Donovan,  James  L Econ.   Ill Oswego,  N.   Y. 

Donovan,  Wm.  J Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dooley,  John  V Econ.    Sp .Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Dopke,    N.    A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Doran,    C.    W ,.Der„.    II , Rockford,    111. 

Doran,  Thos.   A  Law  I Rockford,  Wis. 

Dowdall,  R.   O Dent.  I Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dowling,  J.   H Dent.  IV St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dowling,   Mary    Econ.  Nt .Milwaukee,  Wi». 

Downey,    Garnet    A.  &  S.  I West  Allis,  Wis. 

Downey,  Mary  E Law   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Downs,   Grace    Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Doyle,   B.  F Dent.  II La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Doyle,  H.  W Dent.  Ill N.  McGregor,  la. 

Draeger,  V.  J Dent.    I Tigerton,   Wis. 

Dresen,   O.  M Dent.  II Sauk  City,  Wis. 

Dresser,  H.  B Dent.    IV Phlox,    Wis. 

Drew,  James   F Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Drew,   James   F Law   I Waukon,   la. 

Dries,   Jos.    O Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Drill,  J.  N Dent.    II Princeton,    Wis. 

Drinan,  Francis  M A.  &  S.  I Muskegon,  Mich. 

Driscoll,  R.  J Dent.    II Hubbell,    Mich. 

Drosen,   E Dent.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Drunasky,  Harford   A.  &  S.  II Sun  Prairie,  Wis. 

Drost,   Emma    Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Du  Bois,  Orville  A Law   I Minocqua,    Wis. 

Ducklow,   G.   N •  •  Dent.    Ill Oconomowoc,    Wis. 

Du   Cloe,   Chester Jour.   II Duluth,  Minn. 

Dudenhoefer,    Clarence    A.  &  S.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Duero,  Joseph  M Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wia. 

Duffy,    Arthur    W Econ.   Ill Watertown,  Wis. 

Duf ord,   Wilfred   J Econ.    IV Niagara,    Wis. 

DuFrenne,    LeRoy    W Law  II Madison,  Wis. 

Dugan,   John  C A.  &  S.  Ill La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Dugan,   Lawrence    Med.    Ill Mondovi,    Wis. 

Dunlop,  J.   K Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dunn,   G.   W Eng.   I Staples,  Minn. 

Dunn,   John   F Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Dunn,   Joseph   A Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dunn,    L.    P Dent.    I Bloomington,   111. 

Dunn,  Michael  J Law  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dunn,  Mortimer   A.  &  S.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dupuis,  Severe  J Econ.    Sp Niagara,   Wis. 

Duquaine,   Myron   J Econ.    I Coleman,   Wis. 

Duvall,  Chas.  J Law  Nt New  Hampton,  la. 

Dwerlkotte,   Leo  H Econ.    I Marysville,    Kan. 

Dwyer,    Clement   W Law  I Green   Bay,  Wis. 

Earle,  W.   W Dent.    II Tomah,   Wis. 

Ebert,  Miss  C Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Eck,  Carl  W Eng.   I Osecola,   Wis. 

Eckelman,  L.  J Eng.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Eckert,  Jos.   F Law    Nt Athens,    Wis. 

Eckstein,   Frank   P A.  &  S.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ederer,    B.    F Dent.    Ill Morton,    Minn. 

Edmunds,  Wade  Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Edwards,    A.    C Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Edwards,   E.    C Dent.    I Bloomington,    Wis. 

Edwards,  Joseph    Med.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Edwards,  M.  T Econ.    Nt Wauwatosa,   Wis. 

Effinger,  J.  A Eng.   I Staples,  Minn. 

Egan,  John  M Econ.    Nt Highland,    Wis. 

Egan,  John  M Law    I Highland,    Wis. 

Eggert,    Albert   H A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Eggert,    Erwin     Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ehlenbach,   Arthur  S A.   &  S.   Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ehrhardt,   Louise    Law   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 
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Ehrle,    Clarence    G Law    IV Milwaukee,    Wi3. 

Eisenzaph,    William   J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Ellenberger,   Wm Dent.    I Mondovi,    Wi3. 

Ellmauer,    Peter    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Elmore,    A Dent.    I Muscatine,    la. 

Elsen,   F.   C .Eng.   IV Merrill,   Wis. 

Emmerling,  Hans  F Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Empey,    Sol    Econ.    Sp Wausau,    Wis. 

Emrich,    Louise    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Ender,    L.    W Dent.    IV Nelson,    Wis. 

Engel,  Adolphi  C Med.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Engelbert,  Le  Roy  D Econ.   II Green   Bay,   Wis. 

Engelhard,  Aloys  A Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Engelman,    O.    P Eng.   Sp Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Engeset,  E.   A Eng.    II Vancouver,   B.    C. 

Enright,    Arthur    W Law    n Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Erickson,  Archie   Econ.   Nt West   Allis,   Wis. 

Erling,  A.  E Dent  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Eros,   Benjamin    .' .' Med.  I Chicago,  111. 

Ertl,  Jcs.  A Law  Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Eschen,  H.  E Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Eschenbach,  Clarence Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Esser,   Oscar  J A.   &   S.   II New   Ulm,   Minn. 

Evans,  Earl   Eng.  II Des  Moines,  la. 

Evans,  P.  J Eng.  I Mineral  Point,  Wis. 

Evenson,  H.   O Eng.   Ill Minocqua,   Wis. 

Everson,   Egbert  L Law  IV Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Everson,  Robt.  P Law   I Green   Bay,  Wis. 

Everts,  Edwin  L A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Faber,   James   F Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fagan,    D.    P Dent.  I Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 

Falbe,   Paul    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Falk,  Hazel   Dent.  IV Burlington,  Wis. 

Falkner,   R.    H Dent.    Ill Marshfield,    Wis. 

Fanning,   Henry   C Econ.    I Sparta,   Wis. 

Fantel,    Arline    Jour.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Farrell,   Chas.   V Med.  II Edgecomb,  Wash. 

Farrell,    Hubert    J A.    &    S.    I Green    Bay,  Wis. 

Farrell,    R.    M Dent.  IV Butte,  Mont. 

Fecht,    Frnitr.    Jour.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Feiner,    Elizabeth    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Feisst,   Annette   Jour.    I Watertown,    Wis. 

Feldstein,    B Dent.   IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Fellenz,    John    C Law  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Felling,   A.   L Dent.  Ill Wausau,  Wis. 

Fenner,  Bernard  A Jour.    II Omaha,    Neb. 

Fetherston,   J.    P Med.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fetherston,  Wm.  A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Feuerstein,   T.   L Econ.   II Appleton,   Wis. 

Fczer,  Harold   ,  .Law   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Fiddyment,  Edward  L Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Filipi,    Rev.    Miloslav Grad.  Student Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Filut,  Harry  C Law   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Findley,  F.   G Econ.    Nt Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Fink,   Emil   A Econ.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Finnrgan,    Peter  L Jour.    Sp Oshkosh,    Wis. 

Firnstahl,    F.    F Dent.  II Colby,  Wis. 

Fischer,  Clark  J A.    &    S.    I Green    Bay,  Wis. 

r,  Eswald  O.,  Jr Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

r,   Frank   C Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

r,  Raymond    A.  &  S.  I Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Id,   Gilbert   F Med.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

raid,    L.     F Dent.  Ill Antigo,  Wis. 

raid,   R.     J Fori.  Sp Highwood,  Mont. 

Id,   W.    C Dent.  II Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

'rick,    Edward   A Law  IV Tomah,  Wis. 

e    A.    &   S.   II Hilbert,  Wis. 

a"rty;.M/     E Rn''-  JI Mauslon,  Wis. 

( Dent.   Ill Edinburg,  N.   Dak. 

S Law  I Colgate,  Wis. 

1  ■    •]■ Eng.   IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

■■■v..    J.    Charles Law  I Shullsburg,  Wis. 
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Fleming,   L.   F Eng.  Ill .Salem,  Wis. 

Flower,   Margaret    Jour.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Flynn,   Clarence  A ..Econ.   Sp Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Flynn    Frank    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Fons,   A    D En-.   Ill Whitensh  Bay,  Wis. 

Fons,    Jerome     A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Forister,   H.  M Dent.  I Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

Forsberg,    A.    B Econ.   Nt Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Forte,   V.  J Eng.  II Ironwocd,  S.  Dak. 

Foscato,  E. " Eng.  I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Fosmo,    F.    W Dent.    Ill Martell,    Wis. 

Foster,    Cyril    C A.   &   S.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fox,    James     Eng.   V Griggsville,  111. 

Fox,    Max    J Med.  IV Plymouth,  Wis. 

Foxrrrover.  Philip  E Econ.  I 

Frank,    Albert    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Frank.    L.    C Eng.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Franklin,    J.    B Dent.    IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Franklin,  N Dent.    IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Frawley,    Donald   P Med.   II Appleton,   Wis. 

Frazier,    R.    W Eng.   I Fond  du   Lac,  Wis. 

Frederick,    A.    E Eng.   V Fairchild,   Wis. 

Frederick,    Roland     Med  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Frederickson,  A.  C Dent.   Ill Racine,   Wis. 

Frederickson,   Ida  B Econ.  Nt Racine,  Wis. 

Frederickson,    Roy   J Econ.   IV La   Crosse,   Wis. 

Freel,  J.  E Dent.   I Bay  City,   Mich. 

Freeman,    Edward    T Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Freeman,    Geo.    B Law   II Franklin,   Minn. 

Freiburger,    Frank    A A.    &    S.     Ill Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Freiscbmidt,   E.   W Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Frentzel,   H.  C Eng.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Freund,    C.    J Eng.  V Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

Frey,    Elizabeth    Jour.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Frey,    J.    A Dent.  I Beloit,  Wis. 

Friar,   John   H A.    &   S.    Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Friedman,   H Dent.   II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Friedman,  H.  J Pent.   I Aurora,   Minn. 

Frisch,   John   A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Frisch,   J.    G Dent.  IV Madison,   Wis. 

Fritz.   Edwin   E Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Froede,  Herbert   Med.  I Milwaukee,  Wi3. 

Fromstein,    Myron   J. Econ.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Furlonsr,    Thomas    A.    &    S.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fuss,    Joseph   L Econ.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gage,  Erwin    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gagne,    Gedeon   R Law  Nt Rochester,  N.  H. 

Gagnon,    Ernest    J Econ.   IV Champion,  Mich. 

Gahan,  R.   L Dent.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gall,    Irma    Jour.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gallagher,    F.    C ..Dent.   I Madison,   Wis. 

Gamble,   W.   A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gannon,    T.    J Dent.   II Plymouth,  Wis. 

Gapinski,    Roman    A.    &    S.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Garberg,    P Dent.  II Hettinger,  N.  Dak. 

Gardenier,   F.   W Dent.  II Markesan,  Wis. 

Gardien.    George    Law  Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Garot,    Bernard   W Econ.  I Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Garrett,  George  W Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Garrity  J.  C Dent.  Ill Anti-o,  Wis. 

Garry,    H Dent.   II Manawa,  Wis. 

Garth,    Frederick    F '..Econ.   Sp Watertown,   Wis. 

Garvey,    Joseph    Econ.   I Appleton,  Wis. 

Gates,  E.  L Eng.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gates,    W.   Whitely Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gauckler,    Guido   E A.   &   S.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gaunt,    Mary    Jour.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gawronski,    Anthony    Law  I Lyndon  Station,  Wis. 

Gawronski,  Anthony  P Law  III Lyndon  Station,  Wis. 

Gazett,  Milton  E ..Econ.  II Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Gebhard,    Cornelia    M Econ.  Nt West  Allis,  Wis. 

Gebhard,  J.  P Eng.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Gebhardt,  John  A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Geenen,    Wm.    J Law  II Kaukauna,  Wis. 

Geering,   Howard   E Law  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gehrand,    R.    R Eng.  I Madison,  Wis. 

Gemeinhardt,  Wm Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Geraghty,    Eugene   E A.   &  S.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Geraghty,   Jack    Econ.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gerber,  Eugenia Jour.  I . New  Hampton,  la. 

Gerend,    A.   H Dent.   I Kaukauna,   Wis. 

Gerlach,    Howard    Eng.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gerretson,   Richard  H Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gerrits,    E.    J -Eng.  II Little  Chute,  Wis. 

Gibbons,  J.  J Eng.   V Hanover,  111. 

Gibson,  Arthur  H Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gieschen,  A.  F Eng.   IV Wauwatosa,   Wis. 

Gieschen,  H.  C Eng.  II Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Giese,    C.    M Dent.  I Princeton,  Wis. 

Giese,  Elmer   Dent.  I Princeton,  Wis. 

Gieseler,  A.  W Dent.   Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gilbert,    A.    C Dent.  II Kewaskum,  Wis. 

Gilbert,    Max    A.  &  S.  Grad.  Student Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gilmore,    Blanche    Jour.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gieske,    Paul    J Econ.    Sp Rockf ord,    111. 

Gillespie,  Ray Econ.    I Soo,   Mich. 

Gilson,    Joseph    L Econ.  I Ivanhoe,  Minn. 

Gingrass,    R.    P Dent.    Ill Marquette,    Mich. 

Glanz,  Arthur  A Law   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Glaubitz,    Walter     Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Glenn,    Milton   J Law   I Dubuque,   la. 

Gleissner,    Rose    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Glocke,    Carl   M Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gloyer,   Hildegarde    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gmeiner,    Alfred    Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Godsell,  Elmer  J Law  IV Hales  Corners,  Wis. 

Goetschius,    W Eng.  IV Stony  Point,  N.  Y 

Goettlemann,    Florence    Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Goggins,    K.     P Dent.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Goldberg,   Harry    Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Golden,    Francis    J Law  IV Manawa,   Wis. 

Goldsteen,  Leon   Law  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Goldstein,    M.    H Dent.  Ill Wausau,  Wis. 

Goll,   Sarah    Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gonner,    Ann    M Jour.  IV Dubuque,  la. 

Goodman,    A.   J Eng.  V Rhodes,  la. 

Goodman,   Gerald  A Econ.    II Mukwonago,    Wis. 

Goodsitt,    Dora     Jour.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Goodsitt,  Thomas  A Law   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Goosman,   Harvey    Econ.   Nt Wauwatosa,   Wis. 

Gore,    R.    T Eng.   II Murray,   la. 

Gormely,    C.    C Dent.  I Newberry,  Mich. 

Goss,  J.  L Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gowen,  C.   R Dent.  Ill Wausau,  Wis. 

Grady,  Cyril  J Econ.   Ill Oregon,   Wis. 

Grady,    Loretta    Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Graham,    S.    P ..Eng.    II Ottawa,    111. 

Gramling,   Gregory    A.    &   S.    IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Granof,  J Dent.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Grant,   Alice    .•  •  Jour.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Grant,   Lee  O Med.   II Oconto,   Wis. 

Gr.-jriU-r,  Ernest   Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

),    Carl    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

I,  Irvin    Eng.  I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

n sward,    D Eng.   II Savanna,   111. 

id,   G Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Frank    E Law    III Milwaukee,    Wis 

I.    .!<-       K Law  I Ironwood,   Mi^h. 

H.    C Dent.    Ill Edsrar,    Wis. 

If Dent.  Ill Glenn  Ullin,  N.  D. 

Griffith,   Joaepfa   C Med.   IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Robert    Eng.   IV Neenah,   Wis. 

Robert   Eng.    I Green    Bay,    Wis. 

mer,     William     Jour.    I Mauston,   Wis. 
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Grode,  Raymond  J . . 
Grodzicki,  Martin  J. 
Grogan,  L.  W . . 
Gronik,  Meyer  . 
Grosjean,  H.  W 
Gross,  Elmer  U. 
Grossman,  D.  K 
Groth,  Paul  H.. 
Grover,  Frederick  L. 

Gruber,    John    L 

Gruebner,   Clarence  F 
Gruettner,  George 
Gruetzmacher,  Natalie 
Gruhle,    Arthur    H 
Guenther,  E.   O. . . 
Guonther,  Orval  H 
Guenther,    Oscar    • 
Guequierre,    Jacques    P 
Gulbrandsen,  Martin  G 

Gulden,    J.    L , 

Gunderson,  Thos.  J 
Guth,   A.  R 

Haag,   Katherine    . 

Haas,  Roy  F 

Haase,   E.    L 

Habeck,  Edgar  . . . 
Habeck,  Edna    .... 

Habet,  Daniel    

Hack,  William  J.. 
Hackbarth,  Wm.  C 
Hadrian,    Otto 

Haertel,   C.  F 

Hagberg,  G.  C 

Hagelgren,    John   R 
Hagerty,    Warren 
Haggerty,    R.    W.. 
Hahm,   Bertha  E. . 
Haight,   Hugh   G. . 

Halbach,  R.  H 

Hall,  David  W 

Hall,  L.  J 

Hallgren,  Carl  M. 
Halligan,  Thomas 

Hallin,  A.  B 

Halloin,  Joseph  E. 
Halverson,  H.  ... 
Hambach,  C.  R.  .. 
Hamm,  Albert  E . . 

Hamm,    G.    C 

Hammerburg,    K. 

Hammer,   P.  L 

Hammond,  D.  F.. 
Ilampe,  Albert  E. 
Handl,  Albert  G.. 
Handrich,  Alfred  H 

Hanifan,   J.    C 

Hanke,  Walter  A. 
Hanke,  Walter  H. 
Hannifin,  Leo  L... 
Hansen,  Clarence  R 
Hansen,  George  E 
Hansen,  Gordon  I. 

Hanson,  A.  J 

Hanson,  E.  C 

Hanson,    H.    B.  . . . 

Hanson,   I.   H 

Hantschel,  Arthur 
Hardgrove,  R.  G. . 

Hare,  J.  J 

Hargarten,  Rev.  Henry 
Harmann,  E.  C 


Law  IV Nekoosa,  Wis. 

,  Law  I Ivanhoe,  Minn. 

.Eng.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Law  Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Eng.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

■  Law  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dent.  II Omro,  Wis. 

■  Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Med.  Ill Hamilton,  Ohio 

,  Econ.    I Catamba,    Wis. 

Econ.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

.Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Law   Nt Kiel,   Wis. 

Dent.   II Chilton,  Wis. 

Econ.   I Campbellsport,   Wis. 

Med.   I Campbellsport,  Wis. 

Med.   Irregular   III Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Law  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

.  Eng.   II Austin,   Minn. 

,Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Dent.  II Pelican  Lake,  Wis. 

,Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

,  Econ.  Sp Racine,  Wis. 

,  M.  E.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

,  Med.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

,Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

,Econ.  I El  Cayo  Belize,  British  Honduras 

,Econ.  Sp Rhinelander,  Wis. 

,Econ.   Sp , Milwaukee,   Wis. 

,Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

,  Eng.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

.  Dent.  Ill Brainer,  Minn. 

.Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

.A.  &  S.  I.. Green  Bay,  Wis. 

,Dent.   Ill Rochester,   Minn. 

,Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

,Law  III Milwaukee,  Wis. 

.Eng.  I Waterford,   Wis. 

.  Econ.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

,  Dent.    I Rochester,   Minn. 

.Econ.   II Seattle,    Wash. 

,  Med.  I Davenport,  Wis. 

.Dent.  II Richland  Center,  Wis. 

•  A.   &  S.  I Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Dent.    IV Stoughton,    Wis. 

.Dent.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

.Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

,Dent.   II Escanaba,  Mich. 

Dent.   Ill Carney,  Mich. 

.Dent  II Rhinelander,  Wis. 

,  Dent.  I Janesville,  Wis. 

.  Econ.   II Theilman,  Minn. 

,Econ.  IV Manitowoc,  Wis. 

.Law  I Poy  Sippi,  Wis. 

.Dent.  Ill Emmetsburg,  la. 

.Law  Nt ; Milwaukee,   Wis. 

.Law  Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

,  Law  III Milwaukee,  Wis. 

.  Law  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

.Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

.  Law  IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

.Dent.  I Taylor,  Wis. 

.Dent.  II Westboro,  Wis. 

.  Dent.  I Mauston,  Wis. 

.Dent.   Ill Chippewa  Falls,   Wis. 

.  Jour.  Ill Appleton,  Wis. 

.  Eng.  Ill Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

.Eng.   IV Ishpeming,  S.  Dak. 

.A.  &  S.  Grad.  Student St.  Francis,  Wis. 

.Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Harmon,   William    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Harper,    Chas.    W Med.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Harrigan,  Edward  A Jour.   II Mazomanie,  Wis. 

Harrigan,  Roy    Med.    I Saginaw,    Mich. 

Harrington,    P.    J .•  •  Law  III North  Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Harris,  A.  J Dent.   II Stambaugh,  Mich. 

Harris,   C.   W Eng.   II Pittsford,   S.   Dak. 

Harris,  G.  Dudley Econ.    I Alton,    111. 

Harris,   J.    S Cent.    Ill Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Harris,   Sam .  Eng.   I Stambough,   S.  Dak. 

Hart,   G.   A Dent.   II Granton,   Wis. 

Hart,  Nathalie   Jour.   II Green   Bay,   Wis. 

Hart,   Peter  M Econ.    I Stuart,   Iowa 

Hartman,    G.   L Eng.  V Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hartman,   M.   C Eng.  IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hartz,    J.    L Dent.    Ill Merrill,    Wis. 

Haskins,   William    A.    &    S.    I La    Salle,    111. 

Hassett,    B.   J Eng.    I Ishpeming,    S.   Dak. 

Hattsteadt,  A.  L Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hauer,  Henry   Eng.   I Bird  Island,   Minn. 

Haug,   John   F Med.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hausman,  Wm Dent.   I West  Bend,   Wis. 

Havlichek,  Catherine   Jour.    I Manistique,   Mich. 

Hawke,    J.    C Dent.  II Butte,  Mont. 

Haydel,   Crystal    Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hayden,   A.  G Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hayden,  C.  B Dent.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hayes,  Elliott Tour.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hayes,    E.    M Dent.   I Eden,  Wis. 

Hayes,    Francis    A.     &     S.     I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hayes,  Harold  E Econ.  I So.  Kaukauna,  Wis. 

Hayes,    James    P Econ.  II Waterloo,  Iowa 

Hayes,   Thomas  J Econ.    Sp Eden,    Wis. 

Hayes,  Rev.  William  C A.  &  S South  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Healy,  D.  F Dent.   Ill Antigo,  Wis. 

Hebard,  W.  J Eng.   II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Heck,  Margery  M Law  IV Racine,   Wis. 

Hecker,    E.    S Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Heeren,    Roy    J Econ.  Ill Monroe,  Wis. 

Hehn,  Anna  L Dent.  I Rhinelander,  Wis. 

Heid,    R.    J Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Heidingsfeld,  W Eng.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Heil,    Frank   P Law  II Mankato,  Minn. 

Hein,  R.  P Dent.  I Manawa,  Wis. 

Heintze,    Hilda     Dent.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Heipp,    P.   A Eng.   I West  Bend,   Wis. 

Heise,  Herbert   A.    &    S.    I Winona,    Minn. 

Helm,   Frederick  P Law   IV Racine,   Wis. 

Helms,    Guy   L Jour.  Sp Salisburg,  N.   C. 

Helz,   A.  W Dent.   I Mt.   Calvary,   Wis. 

Hemming,  Edward  F Econ.    I Janesville,    Wis. 

Hendee,   J.   H Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Henderson,    J.    Lloyd Econ.  I Oakland,   Calif. 

Henke,    Viola    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Henkel,  Clyde   Jour.  Sp Park  Falls,  Wis. 

Herald,   N.   A Dent.    I Oconto,    Wis. 

Herman,  C.    M Dent.  IV West  Bond,  Wis. 

Hermann,    George    A A.   &  S.  Grad.  Student Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mabel     Jour.    I Racine,   Wis. 

Herron,  Richard  A ..Med.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hersch,   Elizabeth    Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Hertz,   Alfred    Eng.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

ih,    Eli    P A.    &    S.    I Lomira,  Wis. 

Rosaline Law   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

i,    Dorothy    Jour.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

H<y<r,    Erwin     Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

■I- 1,    Frederick  C Med.    II Rochester,    Minn. 

Bicker.   Prancta    Eng.   II Pocahontas,   la. 

Hick'-y,   Terence   A Law  Nt Rochester,  N.  Y. 

J«  epfa    K Law   IV Racine,    Wis. 

Hill.'-rt.,    Geo Dent.    T Re<dsburg,    Wis. 

Hilbert,    Mary    C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 
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Hildebrand,  Jos.  G Law  IV Rhinelander,  Wis. 

Hildebrandt,    H.    C Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hilgert,  R.  M Dent.  II Altoona,  Wis. 

Hill,  A.  S Eng.   II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hill,  J Dent.  II Soldiers  Grove,  Wis. 

Himley,    Earl    O Econ.    Sp Soldiers   Grove,   Wis. 

Hintz,    Arthur    A.  &  S.  Unclassified .  .  South  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hintz,  F.  W Eng.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hirschboeck,   Elizabeth    Jour.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hirschman,   Leola  M Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hirth,    R.    B Eng.  IV Long  Prairie,  Minn. 

Hobson,   A Dent.    IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hochstein,   Francis    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hoehl,    F.    B Eng.  II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hoehne,  V.  T Dent.   Ill Superior,  Wis. 

Hoesch,  Walter  H Econ.   Sp Lonoke,   Ark. 

Hoffman,   Alexander   C Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hoffman,   H.   J Dent.  I Madison,  Wis. 

Hoffman,  N.  N Eng.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hojnacki,   A.B.,   Leo   P Law  Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Holdredge,  B E.    E.    V Reading,  Mich. 

Hollensteiner,   Elmer    Econ.     II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Holmes,  D.  A Dent.  I Blue  Island,  111. 

Holmes,  Mildred  L Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Holtz,    Harold   L Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Holvey,    C Dent.   IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Holyoke,  B.  J Eng.  I Oconto,  Wis. 

Hood,  R.  W Dent.  II North  Prairie,  Wis. 

Hormuth,   Frank    Law  Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Horschak,    A.    J Dent.  II La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Host,  John  L Econ.  I Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Hostetter,  H.   C .Dent.  IV Grafton,  No.   Dak. 

Hottelet,  Elmer    *  .Econ.  Nt Milwaukee^  Wis. 

Houghton,  R.  H Dent.  Ill Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Houlahan,   Loretta    Jour.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Houlehan,  A.  R v  .Dent.  Ill Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

House,   L.   L Dent.    IV Bloomer,    Wis. 

Housner,  Joseph  E Law  II Oconto,  Wis. 

Howe,    Clarence    K Econ.   IV Racine,   Wis. 

Hoye,    L.    G Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hrubesky,    John    C Econ.   II Menasha,   Wis. 

Hubbard,    Kenneth    Law   I Stephenson,   Mich. 

Huber,  W.  F Dent.  Ill Fountain  City,  Wis. 

Huberty,    Ray    C .Econ.   IV Plymouth,   Wis. 

Hudson,  Alden   ..Dent.  I Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Hudson,   John   J .Econ.  I Ironwood,  Mich. 

Huebler,    Louis    J.    R Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Huettl,  Robert  J Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hughes,    C.    C Dent.    Ill Pardqeville,    Wis. 

Hughes,  R.  M Dent.   II Dodgeville,   Wis. 

Hughes,  T.  N Dent.  II Rio,  Wis. 

Huiras,  F.  R Eng.    Ill Fredonia,    Wis. 

Hunt,   G.   B Eng.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hunt,   H.   W ".  .Dent.   II Greenwood,   Wis. 

Hunt,    Virginia    ".  .Jour.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hurtgen,  C.  A Eng.  IV Kenosha,  Wis. 

Huth,  Robert  C Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hutschenreuter,  W.  E Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hydar,    V Eng.  I Ironwood,  Mich. 

Hynes,  Francis  M Econ.   I New  Hampton,  la. 

Ilgner,   Oscar    Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Imhoff,   Dorothy   M Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Imse,   Gilbert    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Indihar,   J.    E Dent.   Ill Gilbert,  Minn. 

Ingrassia,    Anthony    A.   &   S.    IV Rockford,    111. 

Innes,  C Dent.    II Oaxaca,    Mexico 

Ip,  Davis  S Eng.   II Shanghai,   China 

Irwin,    Robert    A.   &   S.   Ill Lodi,   Wis. 

Itzin,    Anthony    Econ.    Ill Burlington,    Wis. 
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Jacobi,   Florence    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Jacobi,  Josephine   Jour.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jacobs,    A.    F Dent.    Ill Superior,    Wis. 

Jacobs,  G.  G Dent.   II Crystal    Falls,   Mich. 

Jacobs,   Kenneth   L Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Jacobson,    Edward    Med.    V Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Jacobson,   Robin    Econ.    II Waterford,    Wis. 

Jaeger,    Agnes    M Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Jakusz,  John  V Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jamieson,   Ray   W Econ.    Ill Shullsburg,    Wis. 

Jandrain,    Richard    Med.   I New  Franken,  Wis. 

Janes,   Guy   E Econ.   Ill Antigo,   Wis. 

Janka,    Albert    C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Jante,    George   P Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Janzer,    Bernard    M Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Jaques,   E.   W Econ.    1SI  t Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Jaragoske,  Oliver  P Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Jardine,    N.    J Dent.    IV Waupaca,   Wis. 

Jarvis,   D.    F Dent.    Ill Waukesha,   Wis. 

Jasper,  Henry    Eng.    I Chippewa   Falls,   Wis. 

Jeffers,  James    Econ.    I Lake    Geneva,    Wis. 

Jensen,    R.    W Dent.   II Mcintosh,  Minn. 

Jenske,    Lucina    Jour.  II Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

Jerabek,    Joseph   A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Jermain.   A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Jermain,    William    M Med.    V Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Jerome,  Wm.   L Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Jewasinski,   Stanley    Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Jirak,    Helen    A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Joanis,    W.    C Dent.   II Washburn,   Wis. 

Jobe,    Leo    J Econ.    I Muskogee,    Okla. 

John,    E.    W Dent.   IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Adolph  C Law    IV Manitowoc,    Wis. 

Johnson,   A.    E Dent.    Ill Townsend,    Mont. 

Johnson,  Arnet  E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Johnson,    Ben.    F Med.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Johnson,    C.    A Eng.   IV Eau   Claire,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Dorothy    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Johnson,    E.    W Dent.    Ill Hawley,    Minn. 

Johnson,    Geo.    C Law  III Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Johnson,    G.    G Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Harold  H Eng.    Ill Nueva,    Calif. 

Johnson,    Henry   H Eng.   I Beaver   Dam,   Wis. 

Johnson,   I.   C Dent.    I Bessemer,    Mich. 

Johnson,    Jos.    N Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Johnson,    J.    O Eng.    II Grafton,    N.    D. 

Johnson,    W.    E Eng.   I Two   Harbors,   Minn. 

Johnson,    W.    O Eng.   IV Stoughton,  Wis. 

Johnston,    Stuart   H A.   &   S.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

John,    R.    E Dent.    II Tigerton,    Wis. 

Jones,    D.    C Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Jones,    E.   W Dent.    Ill Rhinelander,    Wis. 

Jones,    K.    T Dent.    I Madison,    Wis. 

Jones,    Lloyd    F Econ.    I Barton,    Wis. 

Jones,    R.    H Eng.     II Hudson,    Wis. 

Joppek,    Claire    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Jordan,    John    A A.   &  S.   I Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Jordon,   W.   A Dent.    II Chisholm,    Minn. 

Joys,     J.     E Eng.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Judd,   Clifford    Law    I Southington,    Conn. 

'««t,   A.   J Dent.    Ill Cooperstown,    Wis. 

Justen,    Lucille    H Jour.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

■ .    J      I ' Dent.   IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Karhrl,    D.    T Eng.    Ill Whitewater,    Wis. 

Karh.l,    L.    W Eng.    Ill Whitewater,    Wis. 

Ksdow,    Eugene   L Econ.    I Manitowoc,   Wis. 

K.kIo'.v,     L.  onara    M Jour.    Sp Manitowoc,    Wis. 

Kaiser.   Henry    Kcon.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kakat   cr,,    Lawrence    Kcon.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kali   /.,    Edwin     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

>"""-,    H.    A Dent.    II St.    Cloud,   Minn. 

Kanow  kjr,    Cart    Econ.   Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 
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Kapatzke,    Hugo    Law    III Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Karolczak,    Stephen    Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Karsten,    John    H Med.    Ill Horicon,    Wis. 

Kasch,    H.    J Dent.   II San   Diego,  Calif. 

Kaszynski,    L.    L Dent.    I Toledo,    Ohio 

Kattner,    Karl    F Scon.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kauffung,   C.    H .Eng.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kavanaugh,    M.    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kayser,    L.    R Dent.  Ill Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Keef e,   H.   M Dent.    I Owen,   Wis. 

Kehr,   Donald    Econ.   I Watertown,  Wis. 

Keilty,    E.    J Dent.    II Spokane,    Wash. 

Kelbe,    Alvin    E Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kelbe,    Roland    Eng.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Keller,    Charles     Eng.    I Beaver   Dam,   Wis. 

Keller,    Robert    J Law    I Baraboo,    Wis. 

Kelley,    Daniel    Econ.    II Woodman,   Wis. 

Keliey,    Frank   M Econ.    Ill Kilbourn,    Wis. 

Kelley,   John   W Econ.    I Rushville,    Ind. 

Kelley,   Martin   J Econ.   II Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Kellogg,    Edward    C Econ.    IV Oconomowoc,    Wis. 

Kelly,    C.   A Eng.    I Kaukauna,    Wis. 

Kelly,    J.    C Dent.   II La   Crosse,  Wis. 

Kelly,    J.    G Eng.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kelly,   Thomas   C Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kelly,    W.    R Dent.    II Mason   City,    la. 

Keltz,  M.   P Eng.    Ill Superior,    la. 

Kendergan,    John    J Econ.    Sp Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kennedy,   Clifford    Jour.    I Hornby,    Ont. 

Kennedy,   Earl   L Law    II Minocqua,    Wis. 

Kennedy,   John    H Law    III Rib    Lake,    Wis. 

Kenney,    L.    M Eng.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kenning,   R Eng.   I Janesville,   Wis. 

Kersten,   C.   J Eng.   II Rochester,  Minn. 

Kerwin,   C.   A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Ketchpaw,    Ross    E Econ.    Ill Springfield,    Wis. 

Ketchum,    Cecil    E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Ketter,    Fred     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kidney,    Daniel   M Jour.   I Geneseo,  111. 

Kiel,    Will    Econ.   I Two   Rivers,   Wis. 

Kieren,    H.    L Dent.   I Crystal   Falls,   Mich. 

Kilian    Alvin    D, Med.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kindt,    Louis    M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

King,   Cecelia    A.  &  S.  I Minneapolis,  Minn. 

King,   Happy  A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

King,    Harry    T Med.   Ill Minneapolis,   Minn. 

King,  Jerome  J A.   &  S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kings,   John    Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kingston,   Lillian  M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kinzie,   M.   J Dent.    IV Avoca,   Wis. 

Kirchoff,    H.    S Dent.    I Owen,   Wis. 

Kirsten,  William  C Med.    V Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kirwan,    Roger    E Law   III Gratiot,   Wis. 

Kitzke,    John    E Law   Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kjer,    Louis    Econ.   Sp Ogdensburg,  Wis. 

Klas,    Alois    J A.  &  S.  I Fredonia,  Wis. 

Klceber,    H.    C Dent.   II Reedsburg,   Wis. 

Klein,    Theodore     Med.    IV Fort    Atkinson,    Wis. 

Kleinheinz,    Carl    W ..Econ.   IV Chippewa   Falls,  Wis. 

Kleinschmidt,    N.    W Dent.    IV Oshkosh,   Wis. 

Kleis,  Herbert  H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kleis,    Raymond    H Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Klingbeil,    Herbert   L Law   IV Westfield,   Wis. 

Klobuchar,  F.  J Dent.    Ill Calumet,   Mich. 

Kloehn,  S.   J Dent.    II Forest   Junction,   Wis. 

Kloety,    Marie     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kluck,    Gertrude    B Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Klug,  Harvey    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Klumb,    Erwin   C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Klumb,    Junius    G Econ.  I West  Bend,  Wis. 

Klumb,  Milton    Med.  I Fredonia,  Wis. 

Klumb,    Roland    P Econ.  I West  Bend,  Wis. 

Knaisel,   Stephen  Anton A.    &  S.   Ill Chicago,   111. 

Kneifi,    M.    Raymond Econ.   II New   Castle,   Nebr. 
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Knick,    George   W Econ.    Sp Tomah,    Wis. 

Knickel,    W.    D Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Knister,   R.   E Dent.    Ill Rhinelander,    Wis. 

Knoblauch,   A.  H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Knoell,   L.    F Eng.     I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Knoeller ,    Herman   M Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis 

Knoll,    John    D Law   III Cuba  City,   Wis. 

Knoll,    Ray   A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Knorr,    Rudolph     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Fnudsen,    Paul    A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Knuese,   Paul    B Law  Nt Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Knucse,   William   J.   B Law  Nt Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Kobs,    Harriet    Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Koch,    A.    J Eng.   II Port  Washington,  Wis. 

Koch,   John   Y/ Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kocovtkv,    Anton    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kohl,    W.    M Dent.   IV Mayville,   Wis. 

Koeble,    E.    H Eng.   I Las   Vegas,   N.    Mex. 

Koenig,    Ben Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Koenig,    Charles    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Koenig,   John   G Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kocpke,   A.   T Dent.    I Green    Bay,   Wis. 

Koep,    Albert    F Lav/    Nt Saukville,    Wis. 

Koeppen,   Phyllis  W Jour.   IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kohler,  H.   W Eng.    Ill Wapakoneta,    Ohio 

Kohlmetz,    Lilian    M Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kohn,   Leo  J Law  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kohn,    Samuel    Med.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Konle,    Louis    H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Konop,    Edward  J Med.    Ill Kellnerville,    Wis. 

Konwinski,   H.   J Eng.    II Milwaukee,    "Wis. 

Kopp,   B.   F Eng.    I Alton,    111. 

Koppel,   Nathan   I Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Koppel,  S Dent.   IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Korchak,    Marie     Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,    "Wis. 

Korman,    Claude   R Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Korp,  M.   A Dent.    IV Boyd,   Wis. 

Kosobud,    C Dent.  II Lankin,  N.  D. 

Koss,    J.    E Dent.    II Algoma,    Wis. 

Kostrivas,    K.    Christ Law    I Milwaukee,    Wi:;. 

Kozina,  Frank    Med.    I Kewaunee,    Wis. 

Krause,    Dewey    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Krause,   E.    H Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Krause,    Edmund    H A.   &   S.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kreil,    Thorkild    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Krembs,    E.    A Dent.    II Merrill.   Wis. 

Krerner,  Ernest    A.   &   S.    I Walla   Walla,   Wash. 

Kress,   R.   C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kretchmar,    Louis    H Med.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kretlow,    Fred   A Med.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

I ,    Delbert    A.   &  S.   I Fennimore,   Wis. 

z,    Clarence    Econ.   I Menominee,   Mich. 

pner,    P.    G Eng.   IV Green   Bay,   Wis. 

Fritter,   Frank  J A.   &   S.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

k,  James  J Law    III Milwaukee,    Wis. 

-,    L.    J Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Krohn,   C.    A Dent.   TI Milwaukee,  Wis. 

cher,    Irene    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee.   Wis. 

r,    Jesse    A Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Krueger,    W.    E Dent.    TV Wateriown,    Wis. 

.'-'•.    II Econ.    Nt Milwaukee.    Wis. 

Kru'.l,    It.    C Dent.    Ill Three    Rivers,    Mich. 

Four.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

■    !.'.    L.    A Engf.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

I-.,     Alois     EC A.    &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Law    IV Marinette,    Wis. 

Harold     Econ.     II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

hie,    Olivrr    E rour.    HI Milwaukee,    Wis. 

llthau,     Karl    R Law   I West    Bend,    Wis. 

Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

el,  A.   I A.  .'i  s.   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

.1 Bled.      I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kuich,    S.    r; Dent    !' Milwaukee,   Wis. 

KuV  Dent.    HI Gilbert,   Minn. 
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Kulczak,    A.    E Dent.  I Bay  City,  Mich. 

KuLtad,   H.    M Dent.  Ill Rib  Lake,  Wis. 

Kundert,   Leo  B Econ.   I Green   Bay,   Wis. 

Kupecky ,  Elizabeth   Jour.   I Ironwood,   Mich. 

Kupf  er,    Edward   C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kupper,    A.    A Dent.    Ill Tomah,    Wis. 

Kuraeh,    Franz     Eng.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kurath,    Gertrude    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kursing,    Gladys    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kurt,    Fred    A.   &  S.   IV Cascade,  la. 

Kurten,   Russel   M Med.   Ill Racine,   Wis. 

Kurzrok,  Glenn   A Jour.    Nt East    Troy,    Wis. 

Kusta,    Lorraine    Jour.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kustermann,  Alois  F A.   &  S.   II St.   Nazianz,  Wis. 

Kuti.chera,    Alvin    R A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kutschera,    Constance    Jour.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kuzenski,   Walter   F Law   IV Stetsonville,   Wis. 

Kyle,    Florence    Y Law   III Racine,   Wis. 

LaBrush,    W.    D Eng.    I Ironwood,    Mich. 

LaCerte,  Clarence   Med.    I Wausau,    Wis. 

Ladewig,   Arnold  C Econ.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ladner,    E.    J Dent.    I St.    Cloud,    Minn. 

Laffcrty,    Thomas   G Econ.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

LaFleur,    A.    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

LaFrance,    Alfred     Law  I Winona,   Minn. 

LaFrance,    Raoul     Econ.   II Winona,  Minn. 

Lahym,  R.  W Eng.   II Traverse   City,   Mich. 

Laiken,    Eli     Dent.    Ill Racine,    Wis. 

Lamb,  E.  J Eng.    IV Sheboygan,    Wis. 

LaMere,    D.    H Dent.    I De   Tour,    Mich. 

Lamers,    Wm A.  &  S.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Landwehr ,    H.    W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Lange,    John   H Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Lange,   R.   E Dent.    Ill Westfield,    Wis. 

Langenhohl,   Gerald    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Langhoff,    Henry     Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Lanzer,    F.    E Dent.    Ill Bloomer,   Wis. 

LaPlante,    Alpha    N Econ.   Sp Green   Bay,  Wis. 

Larson,    Alma    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Larson,    A.    L Eng.    II Grand    Forks,    N.    D. 

Larson,    F.    A Eng.    Ill Farmington,    la. 

Larson,    Milo    A.   &  S.   I Browerville,  Minn. 

Larson,    W.    A Eng.    Ill Marinette,   Wis. 

Larson,     W.     H Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Lasnier,   Leo.    J Econ.    Sp Concordia,    Kan. 

Latterell,   A.   L Dent.    Ill Foley,    Minn. 

Lauer,    Jerome    R Law    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Laughlin,    Leland    A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Laughlin,   M.    D Dent.    Ill Marion,   Wis. 

Lawinger,    R.    W Eng.    II Mineral    Point,    Wis. 

Lawler,    Edward   F Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Lawless,    Richard    J Econ.    I Stanley,   Wis. 

Lawres,   Irving   A A.  &  S.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lay,    Carlton    E Econ.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Lay,    Gerald Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Lay,    J.    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Leach,    Harold   C Econ.   IV Elkhorn,   Wis. 

Lechleidner,    J.    Sidney Jour.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Lechtenberg,   Wm.    L Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

LeClaire,     P.    E Dent.    Ill Green    Bay,    Wis. 

LeClair,    W Dent.    I Two   Rivers,    Wis. 

Lee,    L.    Y Eng.  II Port  Coquitlam,  B.   C. 

LeFevre,   Francis    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Legler,   Clarence    Eng.    I Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Leibly,    Frank    J A.  &  S.  I Rice  Lake,  Wis. 

Leist,   Edward    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Leistickow,    M.    C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

LeMay,    E.    A Eng.    Ill Tomahawk,   Wis. 

Lennon ,    Thomas     Econ.    I Kenosha,    Wis. 

Leonard,    Pauline    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Leonard,    William    P A.  &  S.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Leonhardt,  W Dent.    IV Watertown,    Wis. 
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Levine,   Edythe    Law   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Levine,    Larry   L Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Levy,    J.    E Dent.    I Camden,    S.    C. 

Lewinski,    Edwin    J Jour.    Ill Lake    Geneva,   Wis. 

Lewis,   H.    P Dent.   II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Libby,    O.    G Dent.   II Evansville,   Wis. 

Lieberthal,    Eugene    P Med.    V Chicago,    111. 

Lieberthal,   Maurice  J Med.    V Ironwood,    Mich. 

Liest,    Leon    Med.  I West  De  Pere,  Wis. 

Liethen,     B.    J Eng.    I Norrie,    Wis. 

Lightner,   John   A Law  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lillydahl,  Earl  J Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Linahan,    Marv    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Lindner,    Albert    Med.    II Cassville,   Wis. 

Lindow,  Edwin  A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Linjer,   J.    E Dent.   II River  Falls,  Wis. 

Linke,    Frank    T Law    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Linnan,  F.  M Eng.    Ill Pocahontas,    la. 

Linster,   E.   F Eng.   Ill Sisseton,   S.   D. 

Linx,    Robert    Eng.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Lione,    G Dent.    Ill Lodi,    Wis. 

Lipke,   D.   N Dent.    II Stradford,    Wis. 

Little,  E.  G Eng.    Ill Zanesville,    Ohio 

Lomas,    L.    C Dent.    Ill Fennimore,    Wis. 

Long,   H.   L Law   I Colquet,    Minn. 

Loock,   H Eng.   I Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

Loose,  Alfred  C Law    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Looze,   Joseph   A Med.   II Casco,  Wis. 

Lorimer,  B.   M Dent.   IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Loughlin,  G.  W Dent.    II Hillyard,    Wash. 

Love,    Irving    B Med.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Luck,  H.   E Dent.    I Waupun,    Wis. 

Ludwig,   Harvey    Law   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Luebke,    W.    A Dent.   IV Clintonville,   Wis. 

Lunz,    Marion    G Jour.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lusthaus,    L.    J Dent.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lutterman,    Leo    Jour.    Sp Crandon,    Wis. 

Lutzey,  J.  E Law   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Lydovic,  Peter  C Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Lynch,    Vergil    Med.    I Ossian,    la. 

Lynch,    W.    P Dent.    Ill Superior,    Wis. 

MacDonald,    Leo    Law   I Odanah,   Wis. 

Maciezewski,    Ambrose   A Med.   II  Irr Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Machu s,   Paul    Econ.    Sp Oconomowoc,   Wis. 

Maciolek,   Francis   S Law   IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mackin,  Henrietta  M Jour.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Mackowski,    M.    D Eng.    II Beaver    Dam,   Wis. 

MacLennon,   R.   R Dent.    Ill Wausau,    Wis. 

Madden,    Bernard    E Law   IV Sawyer,  Wis. 

Mats,   Homer,  Jr Econ.    Ill Green    Bay,   Wis. 

Mahkorn,    Raymond   J A.  &  S.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mahoney,    Richard    Econ.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Major,   D.   A Dent.    I Blackburn,    Mo. 

Makowski,    A.    F A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Malezowski,   Alexander    A.    &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Maliszewski,    L Eng.    II Winona,    Minn. 

Mallinger,    J.    W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Mallory,     Louis    A Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Mallow,   A.    H Eng.   Ill Watertown,  Wis. 

Malloy,    Krlward   J Law     I Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Malloy,    Jo*eph    H Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Maloney,   M.   C Eng.    IV Sheboygan,    Wis. 

Marxl.l,    Charkt    H Law    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

MAIMS,    Sarah     Law    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Manion,    Anne    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Mann.    I- red    H Law    Nt Kenosha,    Wis. 

Mann      Walter     H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Manning1,    Catherine    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Manning.   Charles    A.   &   S.    IV Hartford,   Wis. 

Manning,    Claude   H Fkon.    IV Milwauk'-e,    Wis. 

Manning,    C.     J Dent.    IV Hartford,    Wis. 

Man  .hot.    W.    V, Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 
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Manseau,  Irene    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mantell,    Ralph    Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Manteufel,    L Eng.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Margctts,    E.    R Dent.   IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Margoles,  Frank  C Med.     IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Markey,    James    S Jour.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Markhoff ,    Clarence    E Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Markwiese,    John    G Econ.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Markwiese,   William   J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Marnitz,  G.  W Dent.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Marquardt,    A.    H Dent.    I Manitowoc,    Wis. 

Martens,   Geo.   H Law    I Coleman,    Wis. 

Martin,   A.    A Dent.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Martin,  Jerome    A.  &  S.  II Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Martineau,    Edward    A.  &  S.  I Oconto,  Wis. 

Martineau,  T.  Jennings Econ.   IV Oconto,   Wis. 

Martinson,    Lloyd   G Econ.  I Lake  Crystal,  Minn. 

Marx,   L.   G Eng.    V Kewaskum,   Wis. 

Mashek,   R.   J Dent.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Masilko,  Francis    A.  &  S.  II Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Maslow,  Leo    Med.    I Chicago,    111. 

Maslowsky,  David Med.    I Chicago,    111. 

Mason,     Frank     Jr . A.   &  S.   I Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Matasek,    Elmer     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Matejcek,  Frank  B Econ.  Ill Lankin,  N.  D. 

Mathe,   Madge   E Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Mathe,   Stella    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Matheny,   W.    A Eng.    I Carrington,    N.    D. 

Mathie,   J.   J Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Matthews,    Vera    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Matuschka,    C.    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Matzek,    L.    E Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Mauch,  C.  E Dent.    I Ashland,    Wis. 

Mauch,  R.  G Dent.  Ill Rib  Lake,  Wis. 

Maurer,    Edwin   F Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Max,   Ethel    Jour.    Nt Sheboygan,   Wis. 

Maxon,   Ethan   D Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Maxon,  Milton    Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

May,    Joseph    Med.  I St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

May,  Marie   Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

May,  R Dent.  Ill Reeseville,  Wis. 

Mayer,    Ignatius    A Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Mazzoni,   Edward    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Meara,    John    Econ.    I Axtell,    Kan. 

Megan,  Paul  J Law  III Oconto,   Wis. 

Meghrouni,    Armen    Law  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Megna,    John    E Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Mehigan,    Irving    P Law    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Mehringer,    John     Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Meier,   Kenry  von .Med.    I Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Meighan,    Joseph    F Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Meincke,   Kurt    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Meisner,    Melvin    G Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Melchoir,   C.    J Dent.  II Gillett,  Wis. 

Meldman,     Edward    H Law    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Meleski,    John    A Law     I Lena,  Wis. 

Mertz,   Ray   J Econ.   IV Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Meuli,    W.    C Dent.  II Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

Meurer,   A.   A Dent.   II Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Meusel,   Florence    Jour.   I Fond   du   Lac,   Wis. 

Meyer,    Carl    F Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Meyer,    C.    J Eng.    I Zumbrota,    Minn. 

Meyer,    L.    J Eng.   II Fredonia,  Wis. 

Meyer,    R.    B Eng.   II Two   Rivers,   Wis. 

Meyer,    Victor    Law   Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Meyers,    Mary   M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Meyland,  Walter    Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Miesbauer,    Peter    A Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Mikkelson,    Frederick    Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Milbrath,    Elmer   F Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Miller,  Hubert    Med.    I Racine,    Wis. 

Miller,    Myron    J Econ.   II Green   Bay,   Wis. 

Miller,    Paul    H Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 
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Miller,    R Dent.    IV Markesan,    Wis. 

Miller',    Raymond    A Econ.    II Mauston,    Wis. 

Miller,   W.  J Eng.  II Fox  Lake,  Wis. 

Millmann,"  Anna    Law   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Milton,  Everest  K Law    III Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Minanan,    Victor    I Law  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Iviinn.-r,    Ethel    Econ.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Minor,    Edward    G Law  III Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Miotke,    H.    A Eng.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mirgeler,    W.    J Eng.      IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miswald,'  Grant  W Law   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Miswald,     Norman Law    I North    Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Moeller,  George  H Law     Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mogilka,   B.  A Dent.     IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mohr,    Alfred    F Law     Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Moitke,    Tess    A Jour.      Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Molioy,     Douglas     N Econ.    I West   Allis,  Wis. 

Molseed,    A.    J Dent.    IV Centerville,    S.    Dak. 

Molyneaux,     P.     J Dent.     I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Monroe,   M.    C Dent.    IV Hartford,  Wis. 

Monroe,    Walter    C Lew     III Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Monsted,    John    W Med.    II.    Irr New    London,  Wis. 

Montagne,    A.    J Dent.     I Detroit,    Mich 

Moore,    Virgil   L Law   IV Big  Timber,   Mont. 

Moote,     Clyde Dent.    I White   Cloud,    Mich. 

Morales,    A Eng.    I Guadalajara,    Mexico. 

Moran,     Catherine Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Moran,    R.    C Dent.    II Excelsior,  Wis. 

Moran,     Walter    J Econ.     Ill Kenosha,  Wis. 

Morgan,    F.    S Dent.    I La    Crosse,  Wis. 

Morgan,    L.    C Dent.    Ill Madison,  Wis. 

Moriarity,  Leo  J Med.     IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Moriarity.    J.    D Eng.    II Marion,   S.   Dak. 

Morris,    Hurston Med.    I Fullerton,    Ky. 

Morris,     Irving     J Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Morris,   Kyrle  A Med.     II Merrill,  Wis. 

Morris,    Thos.   A Law    I La    Crosse,  Wis. 

Morrison,    H.    R Dent.   II Menomonie,   Mich. 

Morrissey,    James    T Econ.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Morrissey,     W.     Leonard Econ.     I Elkhorn,  Wis. 

Morrissey,  W.   Leslie Econ.     I Elkhorn,  Wis. 

Morrissy.     Martin    J A.    &   S.    I Delavan,  Wis. 

Morse,     F.     Ray Econ.     Sp Juneau,  Wis. 

Mortimer,    Roger   G Law  I Chilton,  Wis. 

Moser,     M.     X Eng.  II Wabasha,  Minn. 

Mossey,    F.    V Dent.   Ill Dodgeville,   Wis. 

Mott,    Benjamin   C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mount,   Herbert    L Law  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mu-hlmeier,    A.    H Dent.  II Plymouth,  Wis. 

Mueller,    E.    J Dent.   I Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Mueller,    Florence Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mueller,    Joseph    F Med.    II Plymouth,   Wis. 

Mueller,    Robt.    E Law   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mulder,     Harry Econ.    Sp Midway.   Wis. 

Muhlowny,     B.    J Dent.  II La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Mullen,  Robert Med.  I La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Mulligan,     George A.   &  S.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ifttlrine,    C.    L Law   Nt Whitefish   Bay,  Wis. 

Ifulthftuf,     Adolf Med.    I Hartford,   Wis. 

Multhauf.    B.    Francis Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Munch,     Vivienne Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Mundt,    F.    W Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Munn,   R.    B Dent.    II Eau   Claire,  Wis. 

Murphy.   Adrian   J Law    I Marinette,   Wis. 

Murphy,   A     M Dent.    I Portage,   Wis. 

Murphy,     Catherine    M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Murphy.    Pranefl    J A.  &  S.   I Mildred,   Penn. 

Gertrad* Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Murphy.    H.    J Dent.    I Portage,    Wis. 

Murphy,    .'ame,    A  ...  Med.    II Exnnaba,   Mich. 

Mnrphy,    J.    B Eng.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Murphy,    Jamei    H '    Med.     V Chilton,    Wis. 
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Murphy,    J  Bines    W Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Murpuy,   P.   J Jjenc.    Ill New   London,    Wis. 

Murphy,    Richard    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee.   Wis. 

Murphy,    V  lrgd Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Murphy,    W.    Jennings Econ.    tip Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Murpfiy,    W.     W Dent.    II Waucoma,    Iowa. 

Murray,    Daniel    A Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Murray,    Mikon Econ.   Nt Hilwaukee,  Wis. 

Murray,  R.  F Dent.    II Bayfield,   Wis. 

Murry ,    Floyd Law    I Delavan,    Minn. 

Muskowski,    E.    F Dent.  II Edgar,  Wis. 

Muth,  A.  J Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Myers,    Marvin   R Econ.   Nt Hilwaukee,   Wis. 

♦McAllister,    Robert Med.   I Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 

McAuky,   J  ohn   F Econ.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

McBride,     George Econ   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

McCabe,    John Med.    I Waupaca,    Wis. 

McCabe,  J.  B Eng.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

McCaffery,    Patrick   J Law  Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

McCali,   Edward  A Econ.    II Rich  wood,    Wis. 

McCarthy,    C.    J Dent.    I Gladstone,    Mich. 

McCarthy,   F.   Clinton Econ.    Ill Marinette,    Wis. 

McCarthy,    James    E Law    III Marinette,    Wis. 

McCarthy,  Justin  J A.  &  S.  I Antigo,  Wis. 

McCarthy,   Robert  S A.  &  S.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McCarviile,    W.    A Eng.  Ill Mineral  Point,  Wis. 

McCauley,   Edward Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McCaul.y,    Wiliam    J Law    III Escanaba,    Mich. 

McClurg,    C.    F Eng.   II Fox  Lake,  Wis. 

McCollum.    E.    E Dent.   I Twin   Bluffs,   Wis. 

McConnell,   Earl  D A.   &  S.   II Darlington,   Wis. 

McCorkle,    C Eng.   I Bird  Island,  Minn. 

McCormick,  Francis  X Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

McCoy.  Theo.  W Law  I Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

McCrory,    Isabelle Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McCudden,   L.  D Dent.    II Fifield,    Wis. 

McCue,     Richard Econ.    I Marinette,   Wis. 

McDermott,   M.   F Dent.    I Janesville,    Wis. 

McDonald,    A.   A Dent.    Ill New    Orleans,    La. 

McDont^.d,    Clarence    F Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

McDonp'd,    Clifford    E Law  III Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McD^r.aM,   J.   S Dent.    II Hawley,    Minn. 

McDonald,     Richard Econ.   So Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McDonald,   TV.   F.   Mrs Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McEllicrott,  Joseph  A A.   &  S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

MoFar!?.ne,   J.    R Dent.    I Waupun,    Wis. 

McGa'-itr'e.  Donald  D Law   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McGill,  G.  J Dent.   II Winona,   Minn. 

McGill,    James Med.    I Superior,    Wis. 

McGin,    Patrick    Wm Law  I Green   Bay,   Wis. 

MeGinley,    William    E Law  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

MrGinnis,  James   L Law   I Topeka,    Kansas. 

McGivern,   John   J Econ.  Sp Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McCovern,    Earl   W Econ.  Sp Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McCrath,  C.   F Dent.  II Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 

McGrath,    Harold   J Law    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

McCrath,    James    A Econ.  Sp Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McTncrny,     R Dent.   IV Austin,   Minn- 

McKee,    Lawrence   B Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wifc. 

McKee,   Robert  A Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McKenna,  J.   F ^-nt.    tT Cloquet,    Minn. 

McKenna,  Jos.  M Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

•McKevitt,    Veronica Jour.  I Ironwood,  M'>h. 

McKinney,  C.  J on.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McKinnon,   Cyril  M A.   &  S.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McKinnon,    L.   W Dent.    IV Wadena,    Minn. 

McKittrick,    Francis   L Econ.  Ill Escanaba,  Mich. 

McKoane,    J.    B Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

McKune,    Edmund,    E Econ.    II Madison     Wis 

McLane,  W.  C Eng.   Ill Graceville.  'Minn! 

MeLftU*Mm,  E.  J Eng.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

McLaughlin,   R.   M Dent.    II Marshall,    Minn. 
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McLendon,    W.    C Eng.    Ill Macon,   Ga. 

McMahon,    Wm.     E Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

McManman,  F.  R Eng.    II lronwood,    Mich. 

McManman,    Leonard   J Econ.     II lronwood,  Mich. 

McMannis,  John  F A.  &  S.  II Ackley,  Iowa. 

McManus,    Neil A.  &  S.  II Milwaukee,  Wia. 

McMillan,    Wm Econ.   II Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

McMullen,    Sylvia Jour.  II Manitowoc,  Wis. 

McNally,  F.  T Dent.    I Superior,    Wis. 

McNamara,   R.    P Dent.    I Superior,    Wis. 

McNamara,  William  E Law   IV Antigo,   Wis. 

McNaughton,    H Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McNeil,  R.   L Dent.    IV Minneapolis,   Minn. 

McNutt,    Gordon    E Econ.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

McPhail,    Robert A.  &  S.  I Duluth,  Minn. 

Natchtwey,    Charlotte Law    I Dorchester,    Wis. 

Naegeli,  Arnold  E A.  &  S.  I Durand,  Wis. 

Naegeli,  L.  E Dent.    I Durand,   Wis. 

Nash,  George  A Econ.  IV Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

Nash,    George    O Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nash,    La  Verne    E Econ.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Nash,     Roy Econ.    II Neenah,    Wis. 

Nason,   M.    V Dent.   I ■ Marshfield,  Wis. 

Naujoks,    Herbert    H Law   II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Neacy,  Eugene  C Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nee,     Mae Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Nell,    Erwin    F Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Nelligan,    Frederic    C Law  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nellis,     Henry Econ.    Ill Wabeno,   Wis. 

Nelson,    Alexander Econ.   Sp Chicago,  111. 

Nelson,  Arthur  J Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Nelson,    C.    A Law  Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Nelson,    Earle   C Econ.    Sp Rhinelander,    Wis. 

Nelson,    Emil  J Econ.    IV Coleman,    Wis. 

Nelson,  G.  W Dent.    II Gillett,    Wis. 

Nelson,    Lenora   M Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nelson,    Paul    E Law    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Nelson,    Walter Econ.   I Rhinelander,  Wis. 

Nelson,    W.    E Dent.   IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nestingen,   A Dent.   IV Westby,  Wis. 

Neubauer,   Andrew  H Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Neumeyer,    Frank   X Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Nevins,    C.    J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Newberry,   Charles    Lane Med.    I Rockford,   111. 

Newberry,  Edwin  W A.  &  S.   Ill Burlington,  Wis. 

Nicholoff ,    E Dent.   I Brockton,  Mont. 

Nickel,     Arthur Eng.    I Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Nicolai,  Wm.  J Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nichols,    R.    H Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nichols,     V Dent.   IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nichols,    Walter    S Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nicholson,   W.    J Dent.    Ill Duluth,   Minn. 

Nlel  en,    Louis    L Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ni'l  on,   Jamrs   P Law  III Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nieaen,     Marie Jour.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Niland,     G-nrvieve Jour.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Niland,    Paul    J Med.    V Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Noe,      Norman Med.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

No'nn.     Catherine Tour.    TI lronwood.   Mich. 

Nolan,     Franris Eng.    I Soperton,    Wis. 

Nolan,     Franrh Econ.   I Fond  du   Lac,  Wis. 

Nolan,    W.    E Dent.    TTI Phillips,    Wis. 

Noonan,   Genevieve  C Jour.  I Oconto,  Wis. 

Nord.    Eugene    J Econ.     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Nor'lin.   O.    E Dont.    T Minneapolis.    Minn. 

Nordholm,    G.    W Dent.    TT Minon^r.    Wis. 

Normnn,    TI.    A T)or\t.    TI Ortonville,    Minn. 

Norman,    O.     A Enrr.    V Ashby.    M^nn. 

DonaM    M Mod.    TT Modford.    Wis. 

Norton,    II.    M Eng.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 
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Novoa,    A.    E Dent.    I Havana,    Cuba. 

Nuss,  P.  A Eng.  II Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

Nystrum,     Lester Med.    I Medford,    Wis. 

Nystrum,    Ray    C Med.    V Medford,    Wis. 

Oakes.  O.  O Dent.    I Plainville,    Wis. 

O.Boyie,   Rev.   John A.  &  S.  Graduate  Student. .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

O  Brien,    Clarence    J Law  IV So.  Milwaukee,   Wis. 

O'Brien,  Frank  L Jour.  Ill Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

O'Brien,    John    M Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

O'Brien,   Wm.   J Econ.  Sp Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ochs,     Carl Jour.    II Hoisington,    Kansas. 

Ochsner,  S.    E Dent.  I Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 

O'Connell,    Daniel A.   &  S.   I Deer   River,   Minn. 

O'Connell,    Frank Law   II Green   Bay,    Wis. 

O'Connell,  Frank  T Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

O'Connor,    Edward    B Med.    Ill Tonawanda,    N.    Y. 

O'Donnell,    Leonard Med.    I Foley,    Minn. 

O'Farrell,  John  J ...Law   I West   Allis,   Wis. 

O'Hanlon,   F.  E Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

O'Hanlon,   Gerald  J Econ.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

O'Hara,    Catherine    J Law   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

O'Hara,    Charles    M A.  &  S.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

O'Hara,   Marie Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

O'Herrin,  Bernard  J Law   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Ohlsen,     Michael Med.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

O'Keefe,   Irene  M Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

O'Leary,  Elmer  B Med.  II Harvard,  111. 

O'Leary,    Zelotus    T Law   III Wilton,    Wis. 

Olsen,   Harold  G Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

01=en,    Olaf    C Law   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

O'Moore,     Mary Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

O'Neil,    Norman   J A.  &  S.  II Wahpeton,   Iowa. 

O'Neil,    T.    G Eng.   II Marceline,   Mo. 

O'Neil,   William A.  &  S.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

O'Neil,   W.    J Eng.  I Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

O'Neill,    William Jour.   I Lake   Geneva,   Wis. 

Onofrio,     Joseph Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

O'Rourke,   A.   J A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

O'Rourke,   E.   J Dent.    I Duluth,    Minn. 

Orr,   R.   R Dent.    I Ludington,    Mich. 

Orth,   R.   V Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ortlieb,    P.    S Dent.   II Chilton,   P.   S. 

O'SulIivan,   W.    Bernard Econ.   Ill Washburn,   Wis. 

Ott,  A.  J Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Often.   H.   G Dent.   II La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Ozanick,  V.   R Dent.    II Kenosha,    Wis. 

Ozonoff,     Jacob Med.    I Chicago,   111. 

Pakenham,   Ray  D Econ.    IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Palen,  J.  S Eng.  II Caledonia,  Minn. 

Palk,   John   S Law    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pandow,    Fred Jour.   II Gratiot,  Wis. 

Pan?Ui,    Harold    E Med.    II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Parish,    E.    G Dent.    I Durand,  Wis. 

Park*.    B.    W Eng.   II Park  Falls,  Wis. 

Parsille,    John    E ^eon.   Sn Saut  Ste.   Marie,  Mich. 

Paschen.   D.   B Dent.   Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pa<=enhofer,  H.   F Dent.   II Birnnmwood,  Wis. 

Patenaude,     F Eng.   I Green   Bay,  Wis. 

Pa+zer,   Arthur   F Law   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Paulson.   Erwin  W Econ.   T Rio,  Wis. 

Pawlirki.   E.    H Eng.   II Hurley,  Wis. 

Poacork,    Samuel    E Econ.    I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pearco,    A.    F Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pocor.   Arthur   3 Law  I Rhinelander,  Wis. 

P"der«on,    H.    E Eng.    IIT Oconto,  Wis. 

Pennies,    J.    A Eng.    II Thorpe,  Wis. 

Peffer.  A.  L D-nt.    TTI Waukesha,  Wis. 

Peil.    F.    W Dent.    Ill    Racine,  Wis. 

Pelkey,  L.  A Eng.    I Oconto,  Wis. 
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Pendergast,    Patrick   J Econ.   I Springfield,   Wis. 

Perganut.-,   W  alter  C .Leon.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Person,  Philip   H Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Perrigo,    Burton    R Law  IV Oconomowoc,   Wis. 

Perrin,    Frank Econ.    Nt Holyoke,   Mass. 

Perrizo,   Clarence  J Econ.   Sp Fond   du   Lac,   Wis. 

Perrizo,    P.    R £ng.    II Daggett,    Mich. 

Perschbacher,   C.   I Dent.    I Kewa=kum,    Wis. 

Persion,  M.  M Dent.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Peters,  F.  G Eng.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Peters,    Jesse    M Law   II Hartford,   Wis. 

Peters,  Otto  C Law  Nt Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Peterson,  A.  C Dent.    I Long    Prairie,    Minn. 

Peterson,  A.  S Dent.   II Donnybrook,   N.   Dak. 

Peterson,    B.    F Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Peterson,    E.    F LDent.  Ill Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Peterson,     Herbert Med.  I Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Peterson,   Milton Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Peterson,    Reuben    Wm Law    II Berlin,    Wis. 

Petran,    Beatrice Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Petranck,    J.    J Eng.  II Bessemer,  Mich. 

Pexa,    F.    J Dent.   IV Montgomery,   Minn. 

Pfau,   Raymond    H Jour.  II Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Pfcifer,  Oliver  W Med.   Ill Sheboygan   Falls,   Wis. 

Pfeiffer,    G.    A Dent.   II Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Pfund,  Albert  L Econ.    II Monroe,    Wis. 

Phelps,  Bernard  K Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Phelps,    G.    E Eng.    Sp Oakfield,   Wis. 

Pichotta,   J.   E Dent.   II Wabeno,    Wis. 

Pick,   William   C Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Pickford,   G.   M Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Piehl,    Arthur    W Law  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pierce,  Dennis  F Med.   II Pine  Island,   Minn. 

Pierce,    L.    A Dent.    IV Kansasville,    Wis. 

Pierce,   L.   C Dent.  II Union  Grove,  Wis. 

Pierce,    Robert    E Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Pierick,  William  S Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Pilon,  L.  A Eng.   V Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Pilon,    Urban    A Econ.   I Fond  du   Lac,  Wis. 

Pipenhagen,    Wm.    G Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Piper,    C.    E Dent.    I Cascade,   Wis. 

Pirsch,  Margaret  V Med.    IV Kenosha,   Wis. 

Piszczek,   Casimir   F A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Pitz^n,   W.   C Dent.    Ill Hastings,   Minn. 

Piatt,   S.   A Eng.    I Decatur,    111. 

Plo^s,   H^nry   E Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Porh,    William Jour  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Podell,     Louis Law   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pod' 11,     Morris Law    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Podla-ky,    D Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ponhling,     E Eng.    I La   Crosse,    Wis. 

Pohle,    I.   T Dent.    TI Bloomington,   Wis. 

Poiron,     C Dent.    IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Pokorny,    Norman    A A.    &    S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

PoTachrk.    Ben Tour.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Pollack,    Joseph Law   IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

|    Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Polzer,    W.    R Dent.   I Durand,   Wis. 

Polzin,   G.    W Dont.   IV New  London,  Wis. 

1  Mlthew    A Econ.   Sp Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Harold  J Law   T Anligo.   Wis. 

Pornan   E Law   IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Potter,     I).    C Dent.    IT Butte,    Mont. 

Podlter,    J.    A Dent.     TTI Milwaukee,    Win. 

Poutre,    P.    F Dent    TT Manistee.    Mich. 

Jour.    T Cherokee,    Okln. 

r  J  i!m,    A Jour.     T Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Leo Econ.   So Columbm,  Win. 

r  "      I Eng.    TTI Fennimor<\    Win. 

Pr»f»1     T,     M    Fnir.    T Berlin.    Win. 

W     G Enr.    T Keokuk,    Town. 

>•.  J Dr-nt.   II Cambria,  Wis. 
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Prengel,    Hugo   R Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Prensky,     M Dent.   IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Prescott,   W.    L Dent.   II Princeton,   Minn. 

Primakow,    Harry    J Law  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pruss,  Thaddeus  J Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pryor,    W.    E Eng.    IV Chicago,    111. 

Pugh,  George  J Med.   V Racine,  Wis. 

Purtell,    Paul A.  &  S.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pusch,  H.  G Dent.   Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Putnam,    Robert Econ.  Sp Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Quale,   Victor Med.  I Rochester,  Minn. 

Quigley,    Lawrence Med.   Ill Green   Bay,  Wis. 

Quinlan,  W.  C Dent.    II Seymour,    Wis. 

Quinn,  Edward  A Law   I Wilton,   Wis. 

Quinn,    Francis Med.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Quinn,    Richard    K Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Quinn,    Veronica Econ.  Ill Madison,  Wis. 

Quirk,     Charles A.  &  S.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Raber,    Edward Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wi3. 

Rack,    William Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Radtke,     Clarence Law  I Madison,  Wis. 

Rahr,    Raymond    J Econ.    Ill Green   Bay,   Wis. 

Rambour,    George Eng.    I Columbus,   Nebr. 

Randall,    Clarence   A Law    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Rank,  Henry  W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Rashid,    J.    K Dent.   I Avoca,  Wis. 

Rashid,    J.    K Eng.    Ill Janesville,   Wis. 

Rauch,   William   A Med.    V Chilton,    Wis. 

Rausch,   Francis   W Law    IV West   Allis,    Wis. 

Rauthbord,   Samuel  R Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Rayburn,    Paul   A Jour.    I Quincy,    111. 

Raymond,  Arthur  J Med.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Redlin,  Albert  G A.   &  S.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Reetz,  E.  W Dent.    Ill Bloomer,    Wis. 

Regan,    Chas.    P Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Regan,    Francis    P Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Hehfeld,    H Eng.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Rehse,    Arthur    P Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Reichenauer,  I Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Reichert,   E.  W Dent.  I Long  Prairie,  Minn. 

Reichert,  J.  A Dent.    IV West  Bend,    Wis. 

Reichmann,  Walter  G Econ.    Sp Wauzeka,   Wis. 

Reifenrath,  Isadore  B Med.   V Wynot,   Nebr. 

Reiff,  Charles Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Reik,    Milton    N Law    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Reilly,    Cletus    R Law    II Dubuque,    Iowa. 

Reilly,    F.    P Eng.    IV Emmetsburg,   la. 

Reilly,  John  E A.   &  S.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Reilly,    J.    F Dent.   I Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Reilly,   Leo  J Med.  II Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Reilly,    Pierce    J Med.  V Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Reiman,    Carl Jour.    Sp Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Reinardy,   R.    S Dent.    IV Burlington,    Wis. 

Reinhart,  M.   O Eng.  Ill Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Reinke,    A.    W Dent.    Ill Appleton,    Wis. 

Reinke,   Christoph   C Med.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Reinke,    L Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Reiske,    Harriet Jour.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Reith,  L.  C Dent.    II Kenosha,-  Wis. 

Reitmeyer,    W.    B Eng.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Remmel,    W.    H Dent.    II Waupaca,    Wis. 

Reopelt,  Henry Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Reppeto,    Jno Dent.  I Esmond,  N.  D. 

Rerucha,    Ernest Eng.  V Brainard,  Nebr. 

Restle,  Catherine  M Econ.    IV Wauwatosa,    Wis. 

Rettig,    Henry Med.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Reuter,    Carl    J Law    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Reuter,   Maurice  J Med.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Reynolds,    Elinor Jour.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Reynolds,     Monona Econ.    Nt Madison,    Wis. 

Rheaume,  Isador  C Econ.    IV Rhinelander,   Wis. 

Rice,   Cyrus  F Jour.   II Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Rice,    Leo   S Econ.    I Kewaunee,    Wis. 

Rice,    Rhode Med.   I Stevens   Point,  Wis. 

Rice,   Sheldon Econ.    I Kewaunee,    Wis. 

Rich,    A Dent.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Richdorf ,   M.   L Dent.    I Maribel,    Wis. 

Richter,  Theodore,  Jr Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Riffle,    Francis Eng.    Ill Johnstown,    Pa. 

Riley,   C.  R Dent.    I Ellsworth,    Wis. 

Riley,  George  J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Riley,    Gerald Econ.   Nt Oconto,  Wis. 

Riley,    Joseph A.  &  S.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Riley,   J.   E Dent.    I Sturgeon    Bay,   Wis. 

Riley,   J.   Russell Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Riley,   W.    E Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Riley,   William   J Law   I Green   Bay,   Wis. 

Ringrose,  Everett  G Econ.    I Alma    Center,    Wis. 

Ripple,    Marion Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Rische,  Caper  F Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ristow,    H.    A A.  &  S.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rivers,     Truman A.   &  S.  I Stanley,  Wis. 

Robertson,   Geo.    E Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Robinson,  G.  H Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Roblee,  M.   A Eng.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Robson,   A.  W Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Rochwerger,  I.   H Dent.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rockteschel,  Wm.  W Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Roder,    Joseph   M Econ.  II Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Rodgers,   O.   G Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Roeseler ,    Fred    C Econ.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Roetzler,    F.    M Eng.  I Winona,  Wis. 

Rogan,  Clarence  F Law    I Oconomowoc,    Wis. 

Rogers,    Leo Jour.  I Union  Center,  Wis. 

Rohr,    L.    A.,  Mrs Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Roller,     Elmer Law  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rom,  Roy  G Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Roman,   Paul   Edw Law  III Manawa,  Wis. 

Ronan,   Leo  F Econ.    II Lewiston,    Minn. 

Ronan,    Steve   V Econ.    II Lewiston,    Minn. 

Rondou,    Edgar Econ.   I Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Ronzani,    Anthony    B Econ.  I Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 

Rooney,  T.   J Dent.    II Kenosha,    Wis. 

Roosink,    John    F Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rose,  Herbert  A Law  I Tomah,  Wis. 

Rose,   T.    O Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rosenak,    Paula Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rosenberg,    George Med.    I Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Rosenberg,   S.   A Dent.   IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rosenthal,  Arthur  G Econ.  Sp Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ro  ikopf,  G.  T Eng.    I Norfolk,    Neb*. 

Rothmann,   Samuel  D Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Rothstein,    Goldine    A Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rouillier,    Ellen Jour.  Ill Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Ronrk,    Dalton A.   &   S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Rowan,   James Mod.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

dfl,    Royal Econ.    I Randolph,    Wis. 

Rot,    Raymond   A Eng.   I Wisconsin   Rapids,   Wis. 

Royal,    A.    B Eng.    IV Bay    City,    Mich. 

Rozumoff,    William Law   I Racine,   Wis. 

Rubin,   Arthur  S Law    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Rubnltz,    J.    II Dent.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Rudolph,   W.   II Eng.  Sp Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.    B Eng.    Ill Watertown,    Wis. 

Kmily Jour.    I Racine,    Wis. 

Lillian Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rupllnger,    Clarence    P Law   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Ruppa,    Nathan Law   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ruppenthal,    Karl Med.     I Cascade,    Wis. 

0.    A Dent.    I Rcedsville,    Wis. 

Ru     ell,    Norbert    L Law    FIF Rock  ford.    111. 

Ru     ell,    Ralph   J Med.    IV Hartford,    Wis. 

Ru    •■]!.   Ruth Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

!■" Boon,   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis, 
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Ryan,  Carlton  J Med.    II Brainerd,    Minn. 

Ryan,  J.  F Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ryan,  T.  J Eng.    I Berlin,  Wis. 

Ryan,  William Med.  I N.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Ryder,  G.  H Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Saari,  W.   J Dent.    II Marquette,   Mich. 

Sabin,  F.  B Dent.   Ill Ladysmith,  Wis. 

Sackett,    W.   W Eng.  IV Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Sadler,  Clifford  L Econ.   Sp Ft.   Atkinson,   Wis. 

Sagel,     Jacob Med.    I Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Sager ,     A.     W Eng.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Salava,    F.    R Dent.    I Middleton,   Wis. 

Sammarco,    James   S Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Sander,   Fred  C Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sanders,  Alois  J Law   IV Saukville,   Wis. 

Sanders,   Henry   L Law    I Saukville,    Wis. 

Sandner,   F.   J Dent.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Sands,   H.   W Eng.   Ill Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Sands,   S.    K Dent.  II Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

Sanford,    Jos.    A Med.    II Stephenson,    Mich. 

Sanwick,    Otto Dent.   Ill Viroqua,   Wis. 

Savage,   J.   L Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Savers,    N Dent.    II East    Lake,    Mich. 

Sawbridge,   Robert  M Econ.   Sp Stephenson,   Mich. 

Sawyer,    Wallace    E Econ.   Ill Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Sayles,    J.    W Eng.  II Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

Schad,    C.   C Dent.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schaefer,    Gordon A.  &  S.  I Lake  Mills,  Wis. 

Schaefer,     Marie Jour.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schafer,  E.  J Dent.    I Nauvoo,    111. 

Schaller,    E Dent.    IV Barnevald,    Wis. 

Schaller,   L.    P Dent.   Ill New   London,   Wis. 

Schantin,    Delia Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schantz,  C.  W Dent.  I Cottage  Grove,  Wis. 

Schaper,   Harold    H Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Scharer,    John    H Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Scharfenberg,    C.    C Dent.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schatzman,    Ralph    R Econ.  I St.  Martens,  Wis. 

Schauer,    Francis   J Econ.   II New  Franken,  Wis. 

Scheibel,    C Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Scheid,    Robert   B Econ.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schell,    Lionel    J Law   I Norwalk,   Wis. 

ScheUhouse,  Earl  M A.  &  S.  I Elk  Mound,  Wis. 

Schendt,    Elsie Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schendt,    Wm,    G Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Scherer ,    John Econ.   I Marinette,   Wis. 

Schidhauer,  R.  H Law   III New   Holstein,   Wis. 

Schiefen,   Edward  W Econ.    Nt Burlington,    Wis. 

Schildhauer,    W.    E Enng.  I New  Holstein,  Wis. 

Schilling,    Clergus Jour.  I Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Schilling,   Harold   J A.  &.  S.  II New  Hampton,  la. 

Schilling,    L.    F Dent.    Ill Minocqua,    Wis. 

Schimberg,  Albert  P Jour.    Ill Greenville,    Wis. 

Schimmel,  R.  J Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schlax,    Anthony    E Jour.   I Lake  Geneva,   Wis. 

Schlegel,    Otmar   W Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schleif,    C.    L Dent.    I Campbellsport,    Wis. 

Schleyer,    H.    A Dent.  Ill Kenosha,  Wis. 

Schlichting,    Ferdinand Law  I Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 

Schlief,    L.   G Dent.   I Campbellsport,  Wis. 

Schlitzberg,  John  J Law  II Fox   Lake,  Wis. 

Schmazow,    Hilda Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schmechel,    Otto Econ.    Sp Alois,    Wis. 

Scmhid,    Arthur    J Law    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schmidt,    E.    E Dent.    I Marion,    Wis. 

Schmidt,    Helmuth Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schmidt,    Herbert    G Med.    V Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schmit,    Gilbert Med.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schmitz,   A.   L Eng.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schmitz,   Rev.   Thoas A.  &  S.  Grad.  School St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Schnader,    Phyllis A.  &  S.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Schneck,  Walter  J Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schneider,  Wm.  J Econ.   I Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Schneider,  W.   L Eng.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schnell,  P.   A Dent.  I Reads,  Minn. 

Schneller,   Wm.   M Econ.  Sp Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schodron,  Robert  C A.  &  S.  Ill Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Schoen,  Ludwig  Alois A.  &  S.  Ill La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Schoen,    Walter Med.   I Green  Bay,   Wis. 

Schoenecker,  Harold  V A.  &  S.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schoenecker,    Jos.    A Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schoeppe,    Pearl Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schofield,    C.    A Dent.    II Merrill,   Wis. 

Schofield,    I.     P Dent.    II Chetek,   Wis. 

Scholten,    F.    E Dent.    I Manitowoc,    Wis. 

Scholter ,     Anthony Med.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Scholz,    Herbert    G Med.    V Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schomer,    George   J Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schopps,     Charles Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schowalter ,  Raymond  P Med.    V Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schramek,    Charles Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schrank,    John    P Law  Nt Cudahy,  Wis. 

Schrant,    Frank    J Jour.   Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schroeder,    Neal   J Econ.    II Two   Rivers,   Wis. 

Schroeder,    Raymond Econ.  I Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

Schroeder,   R.    H Dent.     Ill Marshfield,    Wis. 

Schudson,     Charles Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schuler ,    Hiram    B Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schultheis,    Theodore Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schultz,   Arnold  M Econ.    I Webster    City,    la. 

Schultz,   F.   C Dent.    I Waupun,    Wis. 

Scultz,   Frank   R Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schultz  Herbert   A Law  Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schultz,    H.    C Dent.    I Neenah,    Wis. 

Schulz,    Herman Med.   Ill Random  Lake,  Wis. 

Schulz,    Irvin    Paul Med.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schulze,  H.  W Eng.     II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Schulze,     Roland Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schuster,   C.   J Dent.    II Manitowoc,    Wis. 

Schuster,  Frank  E Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schuteen,  H.  A Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schutz,  Alvin   H Lew  III Weyauwega,  Wis. 

Schwab,  G.  J Eng.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Sch  walbe,    G.    W Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Sch warting,    Armin Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schwartz,    Zolton    S Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schwellenbach,   Benj.   N Econ.    Ill Beloit,    Wis. 

Hchwiebinger,    Wm.    H Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Search,    Mabel Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

S<.ba.stiani,  Stephen  E Med.  IV Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Sedlack,    A.    J Eng.   I Fox   Lake,   111. 

Seeboth,     Frances Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Seeboth,     George Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Seibold,  Ray  W Econ.  Nt Camp  Douglas,  Wis. 

Seidelman,    Max    M Law    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Beidl,     Edward A.   &  S.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Selgren,    C.    II Dent.  Ill Janesville,  Wis. 

Sell,    Elmer    A Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

•J .    A Dent.   Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

n Law    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

S<  rw,     J Dent.   IV Milwaukee,   Wis. 

!,    M.    R Dent.    II Lodi,    Wis. 

Victor    C Eicon.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

'i    K Econ.     HI Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Severson,   S.    H Dent    II Stoughton,  Wis. 

Sexton,   C.   G Dent.   II Bayfield,  Wis. 

Shabart,      Edwin Econ.   Sp Milwaukee,  Wis. 

non,    Jr;ir,k    S Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

non,  C.  J Dent.    II Eau   Galle,   Wis. 

I      Law     Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Shapiro,     Ernory     I' Econ.     Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

"•'.    W Dent.     II Durand,    Wis. 

D.   8 Dent.    Ill Chippewa    Falls,   Wis. 
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Sheedy,     Chester Med.    I Austin,    Minn. 

Sheeley,   Wm.    T Law  III Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

Sheridan,  Ralph  P Econ.    IV Stockton,    111. 

Sheridan,   Robert   L A.    &   S.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Sherman,    W.    A Eng.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Sherry,     Catherine Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Shon,    Jack Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Shores,  Elizabeth  R Jour.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Shumman,    S.    B Dent.   Ill Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Sicula,    Harry    S Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Siefert,  Edw.  C Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Siegel,  Charles Med.   I Newport,   Ky. 

Siegert,     Lucile Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sievert,   Clarence  T Jour.   II Fort   Atkinson,   Wis. 

Siewart,   M.   A Dent.   Ill Clintonville,   Wis. 

Sigler,   B.   E Eng.    II Waupun,   Wis. 

Sikir,    W.    F Dent.  I Avoca,  Wis. 

Silbar,     Sidney    J Med.    V Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Silbernagel,    F.    B Eng.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Simmons,    J.    E Eng.  I Corliss,  Wis. 

Simonet,  Arthur  A Econ.  Ill Little  Falls,  Minn. 

Sims,   A.   G Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Singh,     Nand A.  &  S.  Grad.  School Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Singleton,    Catherine Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Singleton,  T.   F Eng.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Skaalen,   L.    A Dent.   I Stoughton,   Wis. 

Skemp,    George A.  &  S.  II La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Skon,  G.  E Dent.    II Rib    Lake,    Wis. 

Slaney,    John Med.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Slater,   A.   J Eng.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Slater,  H.  E Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Slee,   R.   W Dent.    I Traverse   City,   Mich. 

Sleeter,    Peter    J Jour.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Sloan,  J.  F Eng.    II Lockport,    111. 

Slye,    M.    E Eng.  Ill Trenary,  Mich. 

Smart,  G.  E Dent.  Ill New  London,  Wis. 

Smith,   C.    C Dent.   Ill Rib  Lake,  Wis. 

Smith,   Everett   G Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Smith,  Garland  B Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Smith,  Helen  A Law   III St.    Petersburg,    Fla. 

Smith,    Herbert    E Econ.  II De  Pere,  Wis. 

Smith,    Jack    A Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Smith,  Lawrence  H Law    III Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Smith,   M.   J Eng.    I Elroy,    Wis. 

Smith,     Randolph Eng.    I Ogema,    Wis. 

Smith,  Thomas  O Econ.  Ill Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Snapper,     Selina Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Snavely,     Nellie Econ.   I Green   Bay,  Wis. 

Snyder,  M.   S Dent.  II Reedsburg,  Wis. 

Snyder,    Walter   H Econ.    Ill Oconomowoc,    Wis. 

Sohns,     Carrie Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Somers,   Robert  J Econ.   IV Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

Sommer,    Norma Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Sorenson,    Arthur   M Law   I Rhinelander,   Wis. 

Sorenson,  Edmund  D Med.    Ill Janesville,    Wis. 

Sorenson,  M.  M Dent.    Ill Racine,    Wis. 

Spake,     James Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Spellman,    Peter Econ.    IV Colby,    Wis. 

Spencer,   Steven  C Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Sperling,    H.    E Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Spielmann,   Paul  J Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Spika,   J.   M Dent.   I La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Spliedt,    Joseph    A A.   &  S.  I Muskegon,  Mich. 

Sprafka,   F.   G Dent.    II Stevens   Point,   Wis. 

Stadler,  Edward  H Econ.  IV Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

Stahnke,    Fred Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stangel,  D.  F Dent.    II Tisch   Mills,   Wis. 

Stangel,   S.   J Dent.   I Kewaunee,   Wis. 

Stanton,  Joseph  O Econ.  Adult  Sp Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Stark,    Lloyd    J Law  Nt Wauwatosa,   Wis. 

Stathas,    P.    P Eng.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Staudt,  Alfred  J Med.  II Marble  Rock,  la. 
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Stauss,  John  R Med.   Unclassified Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stearns,   R.   N Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stebbins,   Rowland  W Law    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Steffen,   P.   A Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Steffes,   A.   M Eng.    II Rollingham,    Minn. 

Stehling,  C.   A Eng.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Steichen,    H.    R Dent.    IV Dubuque,   la. 

Stein,  E.  A Eng.    I Oakwood,    Wis. 

Stein,     Joseph Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Steinbacker,  R.  J Law    III Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Steinberg,  Raymond  R Econ.  I Jefferson,  Wis. 

Steinhilber ,    Clarence  D Law   II Redgranite,   Wis. 

Stelling,    Aaron Eng.   I Osceola,  Wis. 

Stemper ,  Henry  F Econ.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Stemper ,   Herbert  J Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stencil,  Joseph  L A.  &  S.  I Arcadia,  Wis. 

Stenger,    E.   A Dent.  IV Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Stenicka,  R.  F Eng.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Stetler,    L.    C Dent.    II Mauston,    Wis. 

Stevens,  F.  J Dent.    Ill Ashland,  Wis. 

Stevlingson,  O.  D Dent.  I Chaseburg,  Wis. 

Stewart,     Chauncey Jour.  I Camp  Douglas,  Wis. 

Steybe,    Irving Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stillman,    Edwin    B Law   Nt Waukesha,   Wis. 

Stodola,    Frank Eng.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Stoecker,    Margaret Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stolowski,    Stephen    S Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stout,   Claude Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Strachota,  J.  F Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stroessner,     Erwin Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Stuckenhoff,  Harry  E A.  &  S.  I Wynot,  Nebr. 

Studnicka,    Joseph Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stumpf,    Erwin Econ.  Sp Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stumpf,     Helen Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stumpf,   W.   J Dent.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stumpf,   William   K A.  &  S.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sturgul,  J.  P Dent.    Ill Hurley,   Wis. 

Sughroul,   Leo  J Econ.    IV Stockton,    111. 

Suhr,  H.  F Eng.   Ill Milbank,  S.  D. 

Sullivan,  Ambrose  H A.   &  S.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sullivan,   Daniel  L Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sullivan,  John  J A.  &  S.  I Sparta,  Wis. 

Sullivan,  John  L A.  &  S.  I La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Swartz,  H.   W Dent.    II London    Mills,    111. 

Sweeney,   Harold   E Econ.    Grad Worcester,   Mass. 

Sweeney,  W.   L Dent.   I Spring  Valley,  Wis. 

Swenson,    V.    A Dent.   I Madison,  Wis. 

Swidler,    Chas Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Swietlik,     Thaddeus Law    III Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Symons,    J.    Roy Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sywulka,  V.  S Eng.   II Park  Falls,  Wis. 

Szukalski,     M Eng.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Tacki,  J.  Harold Law    I Kenosha,    Wis. 

Ta^gart,    G.    M Dent.    Ill Rhinelander,    Wis. 

TftUmadge,     Mary Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tans,   A.   E Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tarbert,   W.   II.,   Jr Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

TftUffher,     James A.  &  S.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Taugher,     MarKaret Jour.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Taylor,    Lawrence    C Law   I Dubuque,   la. 

'1  a.  lor,    Robert    It Econ.    I Oconto,    Wis. 

Taylor,   Wm.    H.   B Econ.     HI Milwaukee,    Wis. 

W.    P I )<n t .    Ill Berlin,   Wis. 

I  i    '  hn<  r,    I'aul   A Med.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Genevieve Jour.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

r,    W.    A Eng.    Ill Racine,    Wis. 

■'■'  ftltet    I        Econ.     1 1 Milwaukee,    Wis. 

rand     n    Econ.    IV Burlington,  Wis. 

Theiler,  John  J Econ.    Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

'     irence    T Econ.    Ill Racine,   WiB. 

Ethel    M Jour.    II Racine,    Wis. 
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Thelan.    Jos.    E Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Thewalt.    Lyda    E Econ.   IV Poy  Sippi,  Wis. 

Thill,     Matthew A.  &  S.  I Austin,  Minn. 

Thisted,    Amos    T Jour.    Sp Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Thoma,    G.    G Dent.  II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Thomas,    B.    R Dent.   I Lake  Crystal,   Minn. 

Thomas,   Charles Econ.   I New   London,   Wis. 

Thomas,  J.  R Dent.   I Lake  Crystal,  Minn. 

Thomas,    John    R Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Thomas,    Ruth Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Thompson,    E.    S Eng.    II Wautoma,   Wis. 

Thompson,    R.   W Dent.    II New    London,   Wis. 

Thoner,   L.   C Dent.    I Ellsworth,    Minn. 

Thorpe,    J.    W Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Thorsen,   M.   S Dent.    II Ashland,   Wis. 

Thro,    Linn Law    Nt Mankato,    Minn. 

Tiefenthaler,    E.    J Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tierney,    P.    W Dent.    II Superior,    Wis. 

Tiller,  Arthur  A Jour.    Sp Wausau,    Wis. 

Timm,  T.   O Eng.    II Tuscola,    111. 

Tinkham,   G.   E Dent.   Ill Baraboo,   Wis. 

Tocci,   A.  M Dent.    I Gile,    Wis. 

Tolan,    Gabriel Jour.   I Escanaba,   Mich. 

Tomandle,  James  J Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Toner,    George A.   &  S.   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Toonen,    H.   H Dent.   II De  Pere,  Wis. 

Topolinski,    F.    H Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Tousignant,  Albert  N Med.    II Pound,   Wis. 

Traeger,  Kenneth Law  I Horicon,  Wis. 

Travis,  J.   E Eng.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Traxler,  D.   M Dent.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tries,   Norman   J Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Triggs,    E.    O Eng.   Ill Winona,  Minn. 

Tripanier,    Lloyd Dent.   II Westboro,  Wis. 

Tully,  Lawrence  P Med.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tufts,   Willard Med.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Tuma,    G.    J Dent.  I New  Prague,  Minn. 

Turk,  A.  F Dent.    I Black   Earth,    Wis. 

Uelmen,  L.  J Dent.    II Campbellsport,   Wis. 

Ulrey ,  E.  L Eng.   II Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Ulrich,  Louis  E Law    Nt Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Unertl,     Jack A.   &  S.   II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Urdan,    H Dent.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Urquhart,  Grant Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Van  Beckum,   Harold  F Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Van  Denberg,  B.  C Econ.  Nt ...  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Van  Den  Wymlenberg,  C Eng.  I Wrightstown,  Wis. 

Van  Deuren,  C.  A Dent.  II Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Van  Ells,   Lester  A Med.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Van  Ells,  R.  J Dent.   Ill Port  Washington,   Wis. 

Van    Eweyk,    Howard Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Van  Hollen,  R.  L Dent.    II Osceola,    Wis. 

Vanke,  H.  J Dent.  I Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 

Van    Kooy,    Adriana Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Van   Raalte,   Carl Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Van  Sustern,  R.  G Dent.   IV Little  Chute,  Wis. 

Vaudreuil,   Leo  E Law   IV , Two    Rivers,   Wis. 

Vaughan,  J.   Edmund Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Vaughn,    Daniel    J Econ.    IV Marquette,  Mich. 

Vega,   P.  J Eng.   I Ahome,  Sinaloa,  Mex. 

Veranth,     Jos Eng.  Ill Ely,  Minn. 

Sister  Mary  Verene  Hagemann,  O.  S.  F. .A.  &  S.  IV Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Vermeulen,  P.  J Eng.  V Depere,  Wis. 

Vermeulen,   W Dent.    II Waupun,    Wis. 

Vertegen,  Lester  A Law  I Little  Chute,  Wis. 

Verthien,    Jerome Econ.   I Middleton,   Wis. 

Vertin,  Mathew  J Econ.  Ill Little  Falls,  Minn. 

Vesey,  M.  A.,  Mrs Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Vickerman,    Leo Econ.   I Milton,   Wis. 

Vizay,     Ruth     L Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Vizay,    Willmer Econ.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Voelker,    Clarence    C Econ.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Voelker,    E.    J Eng.  II Winona,  Minn. 

Voell,  Lester  E Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Voelzke,    John    H Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Vogels,  Alban  F Econ.   Ill Goodman,  Wis. 

Vogl,    Barbara Jour.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Vo.iacek,  William  C Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Vollendorf,   H.    H Dent.    II Manitowoc,    Wis. 

Vollert,  Arthur  J A.  &  S.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Vollert,    Cyril A.  &  S.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Vonier ,    Gilbert   M Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Voss,  R.    G Dent.    Ill Racine,   Wis. 

Waal,  Christopher  L Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wacker ,  William   F Econ.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Waddleton,    John    J Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wadeson,  J.  H Dent.   I Jamestown,  N.  D. 

Wagener,    Nicholas    J A.  &  S.  I Greensville,  Penn. 

Wagner,    Amy Jour.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Wagner,    Evelyn Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wagner,    Ernest Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wagner,    Newton    V Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wagner,  William  A Med.    Ill Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Waldeck,    Edward   A Med.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Walish,   Edward   J Law   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Walkama,   John  A Econ.    IV Owen,   Wis. 

Walker,    F.   W Eng.   I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Walker,    H.   N Dent.   Ill Richland  Center,   Wis. 

Walkley,    Seymour   J Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wallrich,     Caspar Econ.    IV Shawano,   Wis. 

Walser,   R.   G Dent.  I Sauk  City,  Wis. 

Walsh,    E.    V Eng.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Walsh,    Francis Eng.    I Pocahontas,    Iowa. 

Walsh,    Harry    R Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Walters,    Arthur    A Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Walters,   David   C Econ.   Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wankusky,    William Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wanless,   H.  W Dent.   II Richland  Center,  Wis. 

Wapp,   A.   L Eng.    Ill Waukesha,    Wis. 

Ward,   Joseph   T Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ware,  C.  C Dent.    Ill Boscobel.    Wis. 

Ware,  Frank  A A.  &  S.  II Boscobel,  Wis. 

Wareing,    H.    F Eng.   II London,   England. 

Warner,    H.    A Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Warner,    R.    J Dent.    IV Wausau,   Wis. 

Watry,    Raymond Law  I Port  Washington,  Wis. 

Watson,    Alfred    E Econ.  II Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Weber,  Raymond  A Econ.    Sp Fond  du   Lac,   Wis. 

Weber,    R.    J Dent.    I Oconomowoc,    Wis. 

nn,    Norbert Med.    I Oshkosh,    Wis. 

Wegner ,   Inez Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wehmier,   Charles  II Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wr-hn-r,   G.   M Econ.   Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wehrlcy,    O.    M Dent.    Ill Wausau,   Wis. 

Weichert,    E.    C Eng.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

.1 Dent.    Ill Bloomer,   Wis. 

YV<  Inberff,    Nathan Econ.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

n,    K!m<-r    A Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

In,    N.    W Dent.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Weinzierl,     E Dent.    Ill Tower,    Minn. 

Weinzierl,     B.    L Dent.    II Tower,    Minn. 

Weisberg,    Joseph Med.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Edwin    J Law   II Milwaukee,  Wis. 

'.      Law   III Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Aaron     L Boon.   N1 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Aaron     F. Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Dent     I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Welch,   0.    V Eng.     II    Wodena,    Minn. 

Welter,     Edgar A.    (k   S.    Unclassified Amherst,   Wis. 

Martin  Wm Law  I Green   Bay,  Wis. 

i     B Dent.    I Oxfordville,    Wis. 
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Wendt,    Edwin    S Law    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Wendt,   Floyd  A A.  &  S.  I Lake  Mills,  Wis. 

Welsh,    Lorenzo    W A.  &  S.  Unclassified Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Wentz,  A.  E Dent.  Ill Plymouth,  Wis. 

Wentz,    I.    W Dent.    II Sheboygan,    Wis. 

Wenzel,    Eugene Eng.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Wenzel,  Paul  J Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Werner,    Adelaide Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Werner,    A.    L Dent.    I Shawano,   Wis. 

Werner,    Curtis Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Werner,     Marie Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wer ra,  Martin  C.  J Me;l.    II Waukesha,    Wis. 

Werrel,   E.   P Dent.   II Eau  Claire,   Wis. 

Wesley,    Richard   A Econ.    Sp Rhinelander,    Wis. 

Wesolowski,     M Eng.  I Mt.  Carmel,  Penn. 

Wessel,    Millard   H Econ.    I Kiel,    Wis. 

West,    Mildred Econ.    Nt Mukwonago,    Wis. 

Wetzel,    Arthur    A Econ.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Wetzel,    Edwin  A Law    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Weymier,   Charles   H Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Weyenberg,  Lloyd  V Econ.    I Appleton,    Wis. 

Whalen,  Jerome  C Law  I Grand  Junction,  la. 

Whalen,  L.  F Dent.    I Madison,    Wis. 

Wheeler,    Wm.    J Econ.    Sp Powers,    Mich. 

White,  E.  F Dent.    Ill Duluth,    Minn. 

White,  H.  D Eng.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Whitney,   Harry   S Econ.  II Duluth,  Minn. 

Whooley,    Myra Jour.    Ill Waupun,    Wis. 

Wicklund,  W.   G Dent.    Ill Cloquet,    Minn. 

Wieben,    Ella Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wieczorqek,  L.  R Dent.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Wiekenand,    W.    J A.  &  S.  II Darlington,  Wis. 

Wiener,  Harry  G Econ.    Sp Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Wiesler,  Howard  M Med.    II Cedarburg,   Wis. 

Wiesner,   Fred Eng.   I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Wilcox,  C.  M Dent.    Ill Dodgeville,   Wis. 

Wilde,   Edwin  A Med.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Wiletzky,  Jack  B Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Wilford,    Joseph Eng.   I Plymouth,   Wis. 

Wilhelm,    C.    F Dent.  Ill Oconto  Falls,  Wis. 

Wilhelmi,    J.    E Dent.    Ill Nekoma,    N.   Dak. 

Wilkes,  A.    E Dent.    II Cambria,    Wis. 

Wilkinson,  Donald  C A.  &  S.  I Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Wilkinson,    James    F Med.    V Oconomowoc,    Wis. 

Wilkinson,    John   D A.  &  S.  I Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Will,   Ivor  W Econ.  I Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Williams,    E.    O Dent.   I Racine,   Wis. 

Williams,    C.    P Dent.    I Dryden,    Mich. 

Williams,    L.    E Dent.   II .Reedsburg,   Wis. 

Williamson,    C Eng.    I Depere,    Wis. 

Williamson,   Chas.   A Law   Nt Memphis,   Tenn. 

Wilmot,   Harry  F A.   &  S.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wilson,   A.   L Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wilson,  Chester  R Econ.    IV Kenosha,    Wis. 

Wilson,    Harry   B Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wilson,   Raymond Dent.    I Paducah,    Ky. 

Wink,    Reuben Med.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Wirtz,   G.   F Dent.    I .Mandan,    N.    D. 

Witmer,    Joseph Law    II Appleton,    Wis. 

Witmeyer,    August    J Econ.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Witte,    Marie  W Jour.    Nt Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Witteman,    A Eng.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Wittemann,  A.  P Dent.   IV West   Bend,   Wis. 

Wittenberg,  Michael  M Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Woehler,    J.    L Dent.  I Appleton,  Wis. 

Wolf,  Joseph  A Law  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wollersheim,     Peter A.   &  S.    Ill Peebles,    Wis. 

Wolter,   S.   H Med.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Wood,    Maurice  W Econ.   II Grand   Rapids,  Mich. 

Woodworth,    Harold    G A.   &  S.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Worden,   M Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wratten,    Harriet   A Jour.    Ill Racine,    Wis. 
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Wrenn,    John    A Econ.     II Darlington,    Wis. 

Wright,  Wm.  H.  B Econ.  Ill Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wry,     Glenn Econ.    Sp Stanley,    Wis. 

Wuest,     Leonard Med.    I Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

Wussow,     Harry Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wyse,    Roderick    W A.  &  S.  II Campbellsport,  Wis. 

Xuma,     Alfred Med.  I .  Engcobo  Tembuland,  Cape  Colony,  S.  Af . 

Yap,    J.    H Dent.   IV Dutch    East   Indies. 

Yapp,   Bertha   L Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Yapp,  Nellie  A Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Young,  Jr.,  William  A Law   Nt Waukesha,   Wis. 

Young,    Geraldine Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Yri,    E.    O Dent.    I Brinsmade,    N.    D. 

Yunker,     Dorothy Jour.    I Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Zachman,  Albert  H Med.   II St.   Michael,  Minn. 

Zack,  Ralph  J Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zahn,    Gustave Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zaideus,    Harry Law    III Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Zartke,   Louise Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zaumeyer,  Harry  F Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zaun,     John A.   &  S.  I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zeeb,   Alfred   A Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zeit,   Walter Med.    Irr.    II Medford,    Wis. 

Zelonky,    Alvin    J Law    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Zepherin,  Curtis  W Econ.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ziebelman,   Samuel  N Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ziegler,    Cletus   K Med.    Ill Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Ziegler,  O.  A Dent.  IV Mayville,  Wis. 

Ziehms,   John,  Jr Econ.   I Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Zilisch,  Hubert  E Med.    IV Juneau,    Wis. 

Zimmerman,    J.    A Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zimprich,    Frances Econ.  Nt Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zinke,   George   W Econ.    I Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Zintek,    Sylvester   S Med.    II Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Zlatnik,  Alfred  P Med.    IV Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Zmyslony,   Walter   P Med.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Zoeller ,    L.    F Dent.    II Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Zurfluh,    J Eng.   I Nekoosa,   Wis. 

Zyskowski,   E.  Z Eng.  I Iron  River,  Mich. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

College  of  Arts  and  Science 
Courses  in  Letters,  Science  and  Philosophy,  leading  to  the  Bach- 
elor's degree. 

College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

Courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Chemical  and  Electrical  Engineering, 
leading  to  Professional  degrees. 

School  of  Medicine 
A  seven-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
and  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

College  of  Law* 

a.  The   Day  Law  School,  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the   de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

b.  The  Evening  Law  School,  a  four-year  course  preparing  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar. 

College  of  Dentistry 
A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree    of    Doctor    of    Dental 
Surgery.     Graduate  and  extension  courses  in   dentistry. 

The  R.  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics* 
A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Economics. 

School  of  Journalism* 

Four-year   courses   leading  to   the   degrees   of   Bachelor  of   Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Literature. 

Training  School  for  Nurses 
Conducted  in   connection  with    Trinity    Hospital.      A    three-year 

course. 

Marquette  University  Conservatory  of  Music 
Instruction  in  Piano,  Vocal,  Violin,  Organ  and  all  orchestral  in- 
struments.   Theory  and  History  of  Music,  Dramatic  Art,  Art  of  Ex- 
pression, Public  School  Music,  Ensemble  and  Sight-Reading. 

Marquette  University  High  School. 
The  University  High  School 
Preparatory     Department,     Classical     and     Commercial     courses. 

Summer  School 
Six  weeks'  session  during  July  and  August.     College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 


♦These  Departments  also  have  evening  sessions. 


A  leading  part  has  been  taken  by  Marquette  University 
in  the  movement  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  profession  by 
inculcating  sound  principles  of  morality  in  all  its  profes- 
sional schools. 

A  physician,  a  lawyer,  an  economist  or  a  journalist, 
whose  moral  development  does  not  compare  favorably  with 
his  mental  equipment,  can  never  win  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow  men.  They  look  askance  at  him  and  deem  his  pres- 
ence in  the  community  a  menace  to  the  home  and  a  source 
of  fear  to  the  state, 

If  the  influence  of  the  professions  is  to  be  wielded  for 
good  rather  than  for  evil  a  course  in  professional  ethics 
must  be  deemed  an  essential  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 

The  Faculty  of  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  consid- 
ers it  necessary  for  the  weal  of  the  family  and  of  civil  so- 
ciety to  insist  upon  professional  ethics  for  all  its  students. 
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